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The  mcftoannff  inteiesl  which  of  Igteyem  hasbemftll  mi^0il4tA«iwft- 
boo,  amorg  all  classes  of  the  commun]]^,  has  given  rise  lo  new^  aiHl  it  is  ba- 
lieved  iii  many  instances^  unproved  methods  ai  advancing  this  grcal  oljeet 
Books  have  been  vtrritten  with  a  upecial  view  of  impanbift  instnwtf^n  to 
youihftil  minds,  as  well  as  of  directing  the  inquiries  and  mtffirni  tliaettiiaafy 
of  riper  understandings,  in  these  works,  so  &r  asthey  havp  oeen  «taMiitoiy,  • 
the  prindple  of  comparison  and  classification  has  extrasivd^  pns^alMit  pu- 
ticular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  selection  and  anvi^nnsQit  ei  Mnoa^s 
things  differing  in  kind  have  been  kept  separate  as  much  m  «MiiUe ;  iiw,  m 
general,  there  has  been  a  marked  effort  to  observe  the  metkm  of  adkem^  and 
uie  laws  by  which  the  mind  is  usually  governed  in  the  tteqiamAm  «f  knovF- 
ledge.  In  this  v«ray,  idea^  cD^^^y  luri^gecT,  a|j4  1ni#^7  asaodiKted,  hav» 
been  communicated  to  leaxpej^isOid  "Md&EB^  66.  ^fvariow  tidjeels  pgreseDted 
to  th^  consideration.*  '   ' 

"Ancient  History,"  to  whicir^l^:  f^ildte  iH/here  mtroduce^  "nay  be 

treated  either  ethnographieaJly^  |I^|  i^  JEE[5iKSrdii%>.to.the  Wb(KI^  m^Hem  Aod 

states,  or  synchronicaUy^  that  is,  according  to  teMiadn  g«n«rBl  periods  of  lima. 

Each  method  has  its  advant8i^:;adi'<^  dii^^uitil&Bt»|Vboth  may,  }iow«¥9l^  to 

a  certain  extent,  be  united."    O'hU  ifCiC  l^mark  b?  Heeren^t  and  the  bat  was 

^the  arrangement  which  he  adopted  iAliSs  aSmirable  HistoflT  of  the  St^tw  <tf 

y^Antiquity,  as  weU  as  in  that  which  bears  the  title  of  the  PoUtacal  System  af 

^^^urope.    In  the  present  volume^  the  subject  has  been  trsttted  under  an  ar 

^rangement  somewhat  dnnlar,  both  methods  bdng  omibine^  as  6r  as  could  ba 

done  with  convenience.    The  synchronical  metiiod,  however,  pjwdominhUw^ 

^and  that  almost  necessarily,  in  consequence  of  the  very  distinct  eras  wh«^ 

^have  been  observed  in  the  work.    I^  therefore,  the  gaum  leader  should  «c- 

^  perience  any  inconvenience^  or  diminution  of  intereeti  Ifom  tlie  tenapomy 

^  pension  of  the  lustory  of  any  single  nation,  ha  still  can  pwnMie  the  aeo 

<Vof  such  nation  in  continuity,  provided  he  will  tafaa  it  up  in  the 

^"^periods,  and  omit  at  the  same  time,  the  history  d  other  nationa.    But  it  is 

believed,  that  the  mterest  arising  finmi  the  history  of  individual  statei^  is  my 

little  less  on  tins  plan,  than  on  tiie  ethnogiaphica],  and  even  thMs  shtwd  it  be 

considerably  less,  the  cteaier  and  more  comprehansive  iiBfws  tlMDace  derived) 

would  be  an  ample  indemnification  for  the  loss. 

But  it  is  time  that  the  plan  of  the  present  work,  should,  ba  mow  partlculfMrly 
explained.    It  is  fariefiy  as  follows.    In  the  fimt  ^ace^  political  bistny,  «r  the 

*  As  tobsertient  to  the  f 

BiBiBeiioiis  oGotrimncQi  by ^,  ,      ^  t    t  ^      , 

sod  ate  of  a  diadnctioii  of  type  between  what  is  mote  and  what  is  li«  Mwntlal  feftOleaabjea 
matter  ofa  treatiBe.  Several  of  these  contrivaneei,  as  well  aa  of  the  more  general  improiremen^, 
have  been  extended  to  historical  productions^  as  boolcB  designed  for  education ;  and  especially 
neat  help  has  been  derived  from  the  last  named  particolar— the  nseoT  different  sizes  of  type. 
lUs  anidliary  was  suggested  br  the  success  which  attended  the  Rev.  David  Blair%  celebra^ 
WQEks  for  education,  ^  whom  it  has  been  extensively  employed.  Accordingly,  eaily  use  of  u 
was  made  in  this  country,  in  a  series  of  hisujrical  pwductions,  of  which  the  piBsem  TO  01^, 
announced  as  developed  on  the  plan  of  that  nntleman,  with  the  avowaL  howarer,  thai  they 
woe  whoUy  OTighial,  and  with  tiie  reasons  of  the  common  name  which  tboy  bon.  These 
leaaons  have  now  ceased  to  operate  in  regard  to  the  present  woffc. 

t  Prafeasor  of  History  in  GottingeQ. 
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liiiloiy  of  itelei^  is  gtven,  and  the  lubjeet  is  divided  into  ten  penodi^  each 
beinil  dirtingiiished  by  some  characteristic  trait  The  periods  are  then 
euned  on  separately.  The  important  &cts  of  each  are  stated  in  lax^  type^ 
and  explanations^  observatbns^  anecdotes^  adventores,  and  interesting  par- 
tienlajra^  illustrative  of  the  events,  manners,  feefings,  and  opinions  o£  the  age^ 
added  in  the  smaller  Wpe.  Tho  matter  in  the  smaller  type  is  prdjpeily  afe 
expansion  of  that  in  the  larger,  or  carries  on  the  history  merely  by  tracing 
its  minuter  features.  At  the  dose  of  the  period,  the  lives  of  the  illustricus 
peraoDs  who  flourished  during  the  same,  are  introduced,  inasmuch  as  the} 
ocinsiitute^  in  some  instances,  a  pordon  of  the  world's  political  history. 

EDavhig  in  this  v^ay  gone  thiouch  the  ten  periods,  then  the  reader,  undei 
th«  Gbmeral  Views,  is  instructed  in  the  geography,  politics,  religion,  milita- 
IT  and  naval  affiors,  arts,  literature,  manners,  &c  of  andent  nations.  By 
this  means  he  is  brought  into  a  dose  and  intimate  acquaintance  vrith^  those 
oommunities  whose  pditical  histonr  he  has  read,  and  can  picture  to  himsdf 
their  manner  of  living,  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting.  This  latter  part  of  the 
book  includes  nearly  such  a  subdivision  of  the  general  history  of  the  human 
noe^  as  Heeren  calls  **the  history  of  culture,  or  of  humanity,  which  investi- 
gates the  history  qjf  jn^q  ai}  n^en,  '^thout  further  reference  to  political  rela- 
tkmB,"  A  portion^  ;Bi2Tyed^e^  Vf  the  fesl*  p«^  ^  the  work,  particolari^r  the 
biom^cal  details,  n^bilA^Ub  ^dud^<;<pe|^^  p  the  professor's  definition 
of  uenistory  of  culture.  ^  t 

A  plan  of'^this  Idnd,  if  A  ^iM^*  if  Jfi|£fully  executed^  must  render  his- 
tMy  dear  and  intelligiUa^Jljv^^pVVmj^  ^^  interest  to  its  various  topics ; 
cnAle  the  student  to  fUQn^mtjtnejaii^^Ities,  arising  from  dates ;  present  a 
eeneral  view  of  the  fsvlljjpdtliafxoa^  Ji^^ijily^omprdiended  and  permanent 
Rr  established  in  the  m^n)|My^<a3;^^lAl^*I^|IS strong  and  lasting  foundation 
ror  a  Imowledge  of  history.  The  subject  is  so  arranged,  that  the  whole  body 
of  ancient  history  maj  be  reviewed  in  its  progress,  embracing  under  one  con- 
tinuous aspect,  the  prmdpal  nations  of  the  eurth.  And  also^  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  history  of  any  particular  nation  may  be  taken  up,  and  contempla 
ted  by  itself.  The  student  or  reader  having  once  mastered  this  outline,  (if 
the  plan  have  been  executed  in  any  measure  answerable  to  the  author's 
wUhes^  and  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,)  will  be  qualified  to  enter  u]^n 
the  perusal  of  more  extended  and  elaborate  works  of  ancient  history.  Havinff 
the  srand  features  of  the  suliject  distinctly  arranged  in  his  mind,  he  wiU 
maduy  dass  whatever  ad^tional  &cte  he  may  obtain.  He  may  thus  accumu- 
late knowledge,  without  danger  of  confusion,  and  increase  his  power  of  recol- 
lection by  multiplied  associations. 

Though  the  work  here  presented  to  the  public  is  especially  designed  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  it  uso  contemplates  the  benefit  of  those  individuals  to 
whom  the  topics  of  history  are  not  unknown,  by  refreshing  their  memory 
with  scenes  and  inddents^  from  which  they  have  liefore  experienced  pleasure. 
It  is  hoped,  moreover,  that  the  work  has  been  constructed  with  such  a  regard 
to  truth  aiul  moral  consistency,  as  to  be  auxiliury  to  that  purity  of  mannen^ 
refinement  of  taste,  and  love  ii  knowledge,  of  winch  eveiy  fiooily  ou^  to 
be  the  dierished  abode. 
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1.  The  term  History  comprehends  a  record  of  all  the  remarkable 
transactions  which  have  taken  place  among  the  human  family,  li 
is  the  collected  result  of  individual  experience  in  every  age  and  na- 
tion ;  and  is,  consequently,  a  source  of  practical  wisdom  to  legislators 
and  rulers,  and  of  profitable  reflection  to  private  persons. 

The  benefits  to  be  expected  from  history  deserve  a  few  remarks  in  detail. 
When  it  is  written  with  a  proper  spirit,  and  in  strict  agreement  with  &ct8,  there 
is  scarcely  any  branch  of  letters  so  well  calculated  to  furnish  an  agreeable  re- 
laxation to  the  student ;  to  improve  his  understanding  and  enlarge  his  stores 
of  useful  knowledge ;  or,  in  general,  to  subserve  the  cause  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion in  human  society. 

From  the  infinite  variety  of  aspects  in  which  history  presents  the  dealings 
of  Providence,  and  from  the  immense  number  of  characters  and  incidei^ 
which  it  brings  into  view,  it  becomes  a  source  of  perpetual  interest  and  enjo^ 
ment.  The  novelist,  with  all  the  license  he  possesses  to  imagine  such  physi- 
cal and  moral  combinations  as  he  pleases,  cannot  clothe  bis  subject  with  hall 
the  attractions  which  a  reflecting  mind  attaches  to  true  narrative. 

The  view  of  past  ages  fills  the  mind  with  a  sublime  and  ^casing  melancholy. 
We  dwell  with  deep  and  tender  emotion  on  the  actions,  snnerings,  and  changes 
of  those  who  were  "bone  of  our  bones,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh"— we  regret  that 
some  of  them  should  ever  have  lived  to  disorder  the  world  with  their  crimes, 
and  that  others  should  have  died,  to  leave  it  without  the  benefit  of  their  con- 
tinued active  labours. 

History  improves  our  understanding,  and  enlarges  our  stores  of  useful 
knowled^  by  bringing  to  our  assistance  the  experience  of  others — the  expe- 
lienoe  oiall  tune ;  by  making  us  acquainted  with  human  nature ;  by  delivermg 
the  mind  from  bigotry  and  prejudice — ^from  narrow  and  sectional  feelings ;  by 
opening  to  us  the  spring  of  human  affairsi  and  the  causes  of  the  rise,  great- 
ness, decline,  and  fall  of  empires. 

There  is  something  in  the  picture  of  the  generations  before  us,  of  their 
achievements  and  projects ;  of  their  manners,  pursuits,  and  attainments ;  of 
their  mode  of  thinRing  and  acting ;  of  their  religion,  ^-ovemment,  and  litera- 
ture ;  which,  going  beyond  the  e-ratification  of  curiosity,  or  storing  the  mind 
with  mere  ideas,  teaches  us  wiscbm,  by  the  comparison  of  their  situation  with 
our  own,  and  by  a  great  variety  of  interesting  reflections  naturally  suggested 
to  olir  thoughts. 

From  the  whole  that  history  presents  us,  we  deduce  conclusions  that  have 
an  important  bearing  on  human  happiness  and  virtue.  This  we  consider  as 
the  most  signal  benefit  derivable  from  the  record  of  past  ages.  It  gives  us, 
in  connexion  with  revelation,  which  furnishes  a  most  interesting  portion  oi 
the  world's  history,  a  correct  estimate  of  life  and  of  human  nature  m  all  its  va- 
riety. It  shows  us  how  man  has  acted  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  whether 
uprightly  or  wickedly,  and,  at  the  same  time^  how  God  has  conducted  the 
tnun  of  events  to  bring  about  the  purposes  of  His  wisdom  and  grace. 

Speaking  in  the  way  of  aphorimn,  history  is  a  record  of  what  God  has  done, 
and  of  what  he  has  cither  enabled  or  suflcred  man  to  do,  on  the  stage  of  the 
world.  Even,  therefore,  without  the  direct  comments  of  the  writer,  which 
nevertheless  are  due,  we  can  derive  important  instruction  from  it  j  and  can 
hardly  help  being  impressed  with  the  grandeur  or  solemnity  of  the  movement* 
of  Prgvidcnce,  in  the  destiny  of  nations. 
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In  riiort}  His  here  that  we  are  supplied  with  the  most  rational  entertainmeiili 
and  our  fiicuHiefl  of  imagination,  memory,  reason,  and  judgment,  are  put  to  a 
most  agreeable  and  salutary  exercise.  It  is  here  we  learn  political  science  and 
philos^hy ;  we  ascertain  the  necessity  of  government,  the  blessings  of  civiU- 
niion,  the  progress  of  reason  and  society ;  and  especially  it  is  here  we  see 
**  a  Ood  employed 
la  sU  the  good  and  Ul  tluit  cheiiner  Ufie,»» 

and  in  all  the  events  thai  have  a  bearing  on  the  interests  of  true  religion. 

2.  History  is  derived  to  us  from  various  sources,  difiering  in  de- 
grees of  authenticity^  but  in  general  illustrating  and  confirming  one 
another.  The  principal  sources  are  the  narratives  of  writers,  whose 
knowledge  of  tne  events  they  describe  may  have  been  acquired  by 
personal  observation;  inspection  of  pubUc  documents;  poetic  le- 
gends; and  oral  tradition.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several 
other  sources  that  are  highly  valuable,  suppl3ang  the  want  of  direct 
«nd  regular  narrative,  such  as  monuments,  ruins,  coins,  &c 

Monuments  on  the  surfisu^e  of  the  ground,  such  as  pillars  and  heaps  of  stone 
or  earth,  since  they  are  intended  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  important 
events,  throw  some  light  on  the  proper  subjects  of  histor^r. 

Ruins  indicate  the  existence  of  arts  and  wisdom  in  ancient  times,  which  are 
■till  astonishing  to  the  civilized  world.  They  afiford  a  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
which  description,  in  many  cases,  could  never  supply.  Such  are  the  ruins  that 
exist  in  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Greece,  and  Italy,  m  their  cities,  temples,  aque 
ducts,  columns,  &c 

-  Coins  and  medals  ofier  very  valuable  means  of  historical  information. 
They  have  ofien  been  examined  and  studied  for  that  puipose,  are  abundant, 
and  some  of  them  possess  considerable  antiquity.  The  oldest  known,  belong 
u>  the  6th  century  B.  C. 

Inscriptions  on  marble  may  be  mentioned  as  another  source  of  history. 
The  Arundelian  marbles,  so  called  from  the  earl  of  Arundely  who  brougnt 
ihem  from  Greece  into  England,  are  the  most  celebrated  collection  of  marSes 
bearinff  inscnDtions,  and  thus  communicating  knowled^  of  antiquity.  The 
Chronicle  of  Paros  is  the  most  important  of  these  inscriptiona,  as  it  containi 
the  cbronoloinr  of  Athens^  from  the  time  of  Cecrops  1662^  comDMmly  poi  liM 
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GENERAL  DIVISION. 

History  may  be  divided  into  two  great  parts,  viz.  An 
cient  and  Modern.  Ancient  History  includes  a  period  of 
4004  years,  and  extends  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the 
Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Modern  History  includes  a  period 
of  1829  years,  and  extends  from  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  present  time. 

Observations,  Ancient  History,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  vo- 
lume, comprehending  an  account  of  the  Creation,  and  the  grand 
events  connected  with  it ;  of  the  fall  of  man ;  of  the  deluge ;  of  the 
origin  of  naticns ;  and  of  the  principles,  achievements,  manners, 
habits,  religion,  learning,  &c.  of  the  early  race  of  mortals,  is  equally 
curious  and  instructive. 

Period  I.  will  extend  from  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
4004  years,  B.  C,  to  the  Deluge,  2348  years  B.  C.  This  is 
the  Antediluvian  Period. 

Period  IL  Avill  extend  from  the  Deluge,  2348  years  B.  C, 
to  the  Calling  of  Abraham,  1921  years  B.  C.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  Confusion  of  Languages. 

Period  III.  will  extend  from  the  Calling  of  Abraham, 
1921  years  B.  C,  to  the  Departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egjrpt,  1491  years  B,  C.  Thia  is  the  period  of  Egyptian 
Bondage. 

Period  IV.  will  extend  from  the  Departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt,  1491  years  B.  C,  to  the  Dedication  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  1004  years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  War. ' 

Period  V.  will  extend  from  the  Dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  1004  years  B.  C,  to  the  Founding  of  Rome,  752 
years  B.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  Homer. 

Period  VI.  will  extend  from  the  Founding  of  Rome,  752 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  490  years  B.  0.  ThiP 
is  the  period  of  Roman  Kings. 
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Period  YII.  wUl  extend  from  the  Battle  <rf  MarathoTf^  iIKi 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Birth  of  Alexander,  356  years  B.  C.  T hia 
IS  the  period  of  Grecian  Glory. 

Period  YIII.  will  extend  from  the  Birth  of  Alexander^  356 
j^ars  B.  C,  to  the  t)estructi<m  of  Carthage,  146  yeais  B.  C. 
This  is  the  period  of  Roman  Military  Renown. 

.Period  IX.  will  extend  from  the  Destruction  of  Carthage. 
146  years  B.  C,  to  the  First  Campaign  of  Julius  Caesar,  8C 
years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  between 
Marius  and  Sylla. 

Period  X.  will  extend  from  the  First  Campaign  of  Julius 
Caesar,  80  years  B.  C,  to  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  Commencement  of  the  Christian  Era.  Thia  is  the  pe- 
riod of  Roman  Literature. 

Observations,  The  characteristic,  or  title  of  each  of  these  pe- 
riods, is  derived  from  some  prominent  event,  or  striking  peculianty 
by  which  it  is  marked.  Thus,  for  instance,  during  the  last  period 
but  one,  Rome,  which  was  beffinninff  to  be  mistress  of  the  world, 
was  for  a  long  time  disturbed  by  me  contentions  of  rival  chiefs. 
The  period,  therefore,  is  denominated  Uiat  of  the  Civil  War  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sylla,  as  marking  the  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  the  world  during  that  tune.  Thus,  also,  during  the 
test  or  10th  period,  llteratun!  greatly  flourished  among  the  Romans, 
under  the  auspices  of  Augustus.  It  is,  therefore,  designated  as  the 
period  of  Roman  literature,  as  being  the  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  that  era,  among  the  nations.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  the  ^a 
racteristios  of  all  the  others  are  derived. 
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The  Antediluvian  Period^  extending  from  the  Creation 
of  the  World,  4004  years  B.  C.  to  the  deluge,  2348 
years  B.  C, 

The  Bible  sffbrds  ihe  only  authentic  history  of  the  first  ages  of 
the  world.  The  events  which  it  relates  of  those  ages,  are  confirmed 
by  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  by  legendary  tradition 

Section  1.  All  numaa  records  a^ee  that  men  and  em- 
pires first  appeared  in  the  East.  There,  those  demigods 
and  heroes,  who  are  the  subjects  of  heathen  fable,  axe  repre- 
sented as  having  lived  and  acted.  When,  therefore,  the 
Bible  points  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  the  cradle  of  na- 
tions and  of  the  arts,  and  as  the  theatre  of  the  most  wonder 
M  events,  it  only  coincides  with  the  general  belief  of  man* 
kind  on  this  subject. 

The  account  contained  in  that  sacred  book  respecting  the 
creation  of  the  world,  or  the  beginning  of  time,  is  equally 
w(»thy  of  credit.  This,  of  coiurse,  is  the  first  grand  event 
which  history  presents  to  us.  The  cosmogonies  of  nations, 
that  is,  the  schemes  they  have  adopted  req)ecting  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  vary  very  much  from  one  another,  and 
most  of  them  are  manifestly  absurd  and  incredible.  That 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  constitutes  the  scriptural  account,  is  the 
osAj  <me  that  deserves  impUcit  beUef . 

2.  According  to  this  account,  it  appears  that  about  6829 
years  ago,  Goid  called  the  visible  universe  into  being,  by 
the  wcnrd  of  his  power ;  that  a  determinate  length  of  tune 
was  occupied  in  the  work,  the  various  portions  of  the  world 
being  produced  on  six  successive  days ;  that  man  was  cre- 
ated on  the  last  day  of  those  six,  and  constituted  the  head  of 
all  the  animal  tribes ;  that  his  happiness  and  increase  were 
IH'ovidod  for  by  the  institution  of  marriage,  which  was  soon 
announced  ;  that  God  saw  that  all  his  work  was  good ;  and 
that  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  hallowing  it,  as  a  day  to 
be  devoted  to  religious  solemnities. 
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§  The  earth,  immediately  subsequent  to  its  creation,  was  a  fluid, 
dark,  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter.  The  first  thing  done  to  bring 
it  into  a  perfect  state,  was  the  creation  of  light,  llien  the  Anna 
ment  expanded,  to  divide  the  upper  from  the  lower  waters. 

Succeeding  mis,  the  assembled  waters  retired  to  their  destined 
o^ ;  and,  at  length,  the  dry  land  was  seen,  crowned  with  a  rich 
profusion  of  herbage,  fruits,  and  flowers.  These  great  occurrences 
occupied  the  first  three  days. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  to  an  illumination  of  the  earth. 
The  heavens  were  accordingly  adorned  with  m3rriads  of  stars  5  and 
the  greater  luminaries  were  so  disposed,  as  to  distinguish  between 
day  and  night,  and  to  divide  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

On  the  fBlh  and  sixth  days,  the  waters  were  replenished  with  fish, 
the  air  was  filled  with  birds,  the  meadows  were  stocked  with  cattle, 
and  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  was  inhabited  by  its  appropriate 
tribes. 

The  last  work  of  the  sixth  day  was  the  creation  of  man.  This 
was  the  crowning  work  of  the  whole.  God  formed  him  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  breathed  mto  his  body  the  breath  of  life,  or  immor- 
tality, and  hence  man  became  a  living  soul.  Woman  was  also 
fonned,  out  of  the  side  of  the  man,  who  was  cast  into  a  deep  sleep 
for  that  purpose. 

After  the  creation  of  this  helper  for  man,  she  was  given  to  the  lat 
ter,  and  the  sacred  institution  of  marriage  was  ordamed  by  the  Creatoi 
himself.    From  this  pair  sprang  all  the  vanous  nations  of  mankind. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  forming  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  ra- 
tional account  of  the  Scriptures,  we  wUl  mention  a  few  theories  ol 
philosophers  and  others,  on  the  formation  of  the  universe. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Zenophanes,  Strabo,  and  others,  that  the 
earth,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  was  the  Deity  himself 
Pytliagoras  inculcated  the  famous  numerical  system  Of  the  mdnad 
dyad,  and  triad ;  and,  by  means  of  his  sacred  quaternary,  eluci- 
dated the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  secrets  of  nature. 

Other  philosophers  adhered  to  the  mathematical  system  of  squares 
and  triangles ;  the  cube,  the  pyramid,  and  the  sphere,  &c.  While 
others  maintained  the  great  elementary  theory,  which  refers  the 
construction  of  our  globe,  and  all  it  contains,  to  ^e  combinations  of 
the  four  material  elements,  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  fifth,  an  immaterial  and  vivifying  principle. 

It  is  recorded  by  the  Brahmins,  in  the  pages  of  theur  inspired 
Shastah,  that  the  angel  Bistnoo,  transforming  himself  into  a  great 
boar,  plunged  into  the  watery  abyss,  and  brought  up  the  earth  on 
his  tusks.  Then  issued  from  hun  a  mighty  tortoise  and  snake ;  and 
Bistnoo  placed  the  snake  erect  upon  the  back  of  the  tortoise,  and  he 
placed  the  earth  upon  the  head  of  the  snake. 

The  negroes  of  Congo  afiirm  that  the  world  was  made  by  the  hands 
of  angels,  excepting  their  own  country,  which  the  Supreme  Behig 
constructed  himself;  that  he  took  great  pains  with  the  inhabitantSL 
and  made  them  very  black  and  beautiful ;  and  when  he  had  finish^ 
tbA  first  man.  he  was  well  pleased  with  him.  and  smoothed  him  over 
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the  fece ;  and  henoe  his  nose,  and  the  noses  of  all  his  descendants^ 
oecame  flat. 

Buffon,  a  modem  infidel  philosopher,  conjectures  that  this  earth 
was  originally  a  globe  of  liquid  fire,  struck  from  the  body  of  the 
sun,  by  means  of  a  hornet,  as  a  spark  is  produced  by  the  colMon 
af  flint  and  steel;  that  at  first  it  was  surrounded  by  gross  vapory- 
which,  cooling  and  condensing  in  process  of  time,  constituted,  ac- 
cording to  tiieir  densities,  earth,  water,  and  an* ;  which  gradually 
arranged  themselves  according  to  their  respective  gravities,  round 
the  burning  mass  that  formed  their  centre. 

Darwin,  an  infidd  al^,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  world, 
supposes  that  the  mass  of  chaos  suddenly  exploded,  like  a  barrel  or 
gunpowder,  and  in  that  act  exploded  the  sun,  which,  in  its  flight,  by 
a  similar  convulsion,  exploded  the  earth,  which  in  like  manner  ex- 

{>loded  the  moon ;  and  thus,  by  a  chain  of  explosions,  the  whole  so- 
ar system' was  produced,  and  set  in  regular  motion. 

3.  Adam  and  Eve,  the  names  of  the  first  himian  pair, 
were  placed  by  the  Deity,  immediately  subsequ^it  to  their 
creation,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  instructions  to  keep  and 
dress  it.  They  were  allowed  the  free  use  of  all  the  fruit  ot 
the  garden,  with  a  single  reservation,  which  was  designed  as 
a  trial  of  their  obedience.  The  penalty  of  death  was  threat- 
ened if  they  should  transgress  the  command  of  their  Maker. 
Created  pure  and  innocent,  and  placed  in  a  state  of  unalloyed 
hq)piness,  they  had  every  inducement  to  do  well 

§  Adam  and  Eve  seem  to  have  been  created  without  the  garden, 
and  immediately  afterwards  brought  into  it.  It  is  evident  that  Eden 
was  east  of  Canaan,  or  of  the  wilderness  where  Moses  wrote  the  sa- 
cred history.    But  the  precise  spot  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

The  most  extravagant  opinions  have  been  entertained  on  this  sul»- 
ject ;  and  not  only  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  even  the  air 
and  the  moon,  have  been  conjectured  to  include  this  delightful 
abode.  FoUowing  the  Bible  as  nearly  as  we  are  able,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  well  known  names  of  the  Hiddekel,  or  Tigris,  and  the 
Euphrates,  we  may  determine,  with  some  probability,  that  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  was  situated  in  or  near  Mesopotamia,  probably  Diarbec, 
a  part  of  that  country. 

It  is  clear  that  Moses  intended  to  give  an  intellipble  description 
of  tlie  situation  of  Eden  to  his  countrymen,  who  might  know  it  ex- 
actly, though  we  cannot;  and  it  is  clear,  also,  that,  tiiough  the  face 
of  the  country  may  have  been  greatly  changoL  by  means  of  the  de 
luge,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  continued  nearly  the  same  cour«5 
after  that  event  as  before. 

The  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  Adam  was  forbidden  to  eat,  is  called 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  intimates  that, 
by  abstaining  from  this  fruit,  the  knowledge  of  good  would  be  en  - 
joyed,  but,  by  eating  it,  the  knowledge  of  evil  would  be  fatally  !»• 
tunduced. 
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4.  Tbe  imioc^dce  kbA  fdkity  of  ibe  &st  pair  wereof  veiy 
short  duration.  They  violated,  with  daring  impiety,  the  sdo 
command  of  their  Maker.  The  precise  time  of  thL  transac- 
ticHi  cannot  be  determined ;  but  it  was  probably  only  a  few 
days  after  their  creation. 

The  woman^  being  decdrei''  by  the  sufodety  of  Satazi,  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  was  the  first  in  transgressi(Mi ;  and,  by 
her  means,  Adam  also  sinned.  A  sense  of  guilt  and  misery 
unknown  before,  then  pervaded  their  bosoms ;  though  they 
were  preserved  from  despair  by  the  promise  of  a  Saviour. 

§  The  greatness  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  is  no  less  evident  than 
the  subtlety  of  the  Tempter.  In  their  sin  was  involved  almost  every 
crime^ingratitude,  sensuality,  amlHtion,  unbelief^  distrust  malignity, 
pride,  iosubordioation. 

The  effect  was  decisive.  The  face  of  creation  was  altered.  "  Na- 
ture   gave  signs  that  all  was  lost."    Death  was  introduced 

into  the  system,  and  our  first  parents,  from  that  moment,  became 
tiuble  to  dissolution,  with  all  their  posterity.  The  seeds  of  death 
were  then  planted  in  their  frame,  and  the  moral  qualities  of  their 
wuls  became  wholly  corrupt  and  sinful. 

The  disclosure  of  their  crime  was  in  the  highest  degree  distress* 
jng  to  the  guilty  pair.  God  called  them  to  acccunt,  and  his  awful 
frown  and  displeasure,  chilled  and  penetrated  their  souls.  The 
ground  was  cursed  for  their  sakes,  and  a  great  variety  of  evils  was 
entailed  upon  them. 

The  serpent,  who  was  the  instrument  of  the  crime,  received  his 
doom,  in  connexion  with  the  promise  of  a  deliverer  on  the  part  ol 
man,  who  had  been  so  fatally  beset  and  overcome.  The  seed  of  the 
woman  was  eventually  to  bruise  the  Serpent's  head — a  declaration 
referable,  in  its  full  extent,  only  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  ol 
mankind.  The  immediate  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  para- 
dise, was  the  natural  conclusion  of  this  dreadful  and  calamitous 
scene,  after  their  Maker  had  first  mercifully  provided  them  with 
coats  of  skin,  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Cherubims,  and  a  flaming 
sword,  which  turned  every  way,  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden, 
prevented  all  access  to  the  once  happy  abode,  particularly  to  the 
tree  of  life. 

5.  In  the  first  year  of  the  world,  4004  years  B.  C.  was 
born  Cain,  the  first  begotten  of  the  human  fiainily.  '  The  suc^ 
( eeding  year.  Abel  was  bom.  These  brothers  not  only  fol- 
lowed different  occupations,  but  possessed  very  diflferent  cha- 
racters. The  bitter  fruits  of  the  apostacy  appeared  at  l^igth 
in  the  murder  of  the  one  by  the  other. 

^Mi  an  occasion  of  presenting  an  (Bering  imto  Grod,  Cai}), 
who  was  a  husbandman,  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground ; 
Abel,  who  was  a  shepherd,  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his 
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flock.  The  ofibfers,  being  dissimilar  in  chatader,  and  their 
oSerings  having  a  dissimilar  significancy,  were  not  alike  ac- 
cepted of  Jehovah.  Cain  and  his  (Bering  were  rejected. 
This  circumstance  excited  the  indignaiicm  of  Cain,  who^ 
taking  his  opportunity  when  they  were  alone  in  Uie  field,  roee 
up  against  his  brother  and  slew  him. 

On  account  of  his  crime,  Cain  was  forthwith  punished  by ' 
Jehovah.     He  was  called  to  a  sdemn  reckoning,  and,  hear 
ing  with  anguish  his  doom  pronounced,  ^'  a  fi^ive  and  a 
vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth,"  he  went  out  ftom  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the 
east  of  Eden. 

He,  however,  built  a  city,  at  lengtli,  and  his  &mily  and  de- 
scendants became  famous  as  inventors  of  useful  and  ingenious 
arts,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were  pious, 
and  enjoyed  the  divine  favour. 

§  The  murder  of  Abel  oecnrred.  it  is  generally  supposed,  but  a 
short  time  before  the  birtti  of  Seth,'or  about  130  years  after  the  cre- 
ation. As  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  mean  time,  must  have  had  other 
ehildren,  the  human  family  was  no  doubt  considerably  multiplied 
during  130  years.  Hence  the  events  that  are  recorded  by  Moses, 
in  ocmnexion  with  the  miu*dfir  t,f  Abel,  are  easily  accounted  for,  with- 
out supposing  more  than  one  numan  pair,  from  whom  all  the  inh& 
bitants  then  on  the  earth  were  descended. 

After  the  death  of  Abel,  Adam  and  Eve  liad  many  other  children, 
the  eldest  of  the  sons  was  named  Seth,  and  his  descenduits,  from 
their  piety,  were  styled  "the  children  of  God,"  in  opposition  to  the 
descendants  of  Cairn  who  were  styled  "the  children  of  men." 
These  at  length  mingled  together,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
universal  wickedness  that  afterwards  prevailed. 

6.  After  a  short  account  of  Cain  and  his  family,  the  sa- 
cred historian  informs  as  respecting  "  the  generations  of 
Adam;"  and  recording  the  births  of  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel, 
and  Jared,  he  presents  us  with  a  brief  but  interesting  history 
of  Enoch.  Being  eminently  pious,  he  is  said  to  have  walked 
with  Grod,  for  the  space  of  300  years,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  to  have  lieen  taken  up  to  heaven,  without  pasg- 
rng  through  the  scene  of  death. 

The  sacred  genealogy  is  carried  on  to  the  time  of  Noah 
and  his  sons,  and  the  de^e  of  the  life  of  each  one  of  the  pa- 
Iriarchs  is  minutely  given. 

§  As  Adam  lived  930  years,  he  must  have  beheM  a  numerous  pos- 
terity, ^and  been  conversant  with  many  who  survived  till  near  the 
time  of  the  deluge.    Doubtless  he  must  have  been  apreatly  affected, 
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In  \^ew  of  the  widcisdness  which  so  soon  began  to  spread  over  the 
earth,  and  which  he  had  been  the  mstrument  of  introducmg. 

The  place  of  his  sepulchre  is  not  mentioned  in  scripture;  yet  var 
rious  conjectures  (and  they  are  mere  conjectures)  have  been  formed 
on  the  subject  ^.  Jerome  stations  his  remaii»  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
i>elah ;  and  the  generality  of  the  primitive  fathers  suppose  him  to 
liave  been  buried  on  Mount  Calvary,  in  the  very  spot  whereon  Christ, 
I  he  second  Adam,  shed  his  blood  for  mankind. 

The  descendants  of  Seth,  at  first  continuing  pure  and  uncorrupted, 
at  lengtii,  by  intermarriages  with  the  family  of  Cain,  became,  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  exceedingly  degenerate.  From  these  inter- 
marriages sprang  the  giants  of  those  times,  men  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  stature,  and,  perhaps,  of  more  extraordinary  wick- 
'•jdness.  These  became  "  men  of  renown,"  heroes,  conquerors,  and 
•chieftains. 

7.  The  Deity,  justly  provoked  by  the  enormous  degeneracy 
of  his  creatures,  determined  to  destroy,  by  a  imiverssd  deluge, 
the  race  of  man,  together  with  the  whole  animal  creation,  ex- 
cept a  very  small  remnant  who  were  to  restock  the  earth  af- 
ter that  catastrophe. 

One  tiundred  and  twenty  years,  however,  did  he  merci 
fully  afford  to  the  children  of  men,  as  a  space  for  repentance, 
during  which  time,  Noah,  "a  jn-eadier  of  righteousness," 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wickedness,  and  warn- 
ed them  of  theu:  doom.  His  zeal  and  labours  seem  to  have 
produced  no  effecL  The  earth  became  at  length  filled  with 
violence. 

Prom  the  tremendous  sentence  which  God  had  pronounced 
Noah  and  his  family  were  excepted,  he  having  "found  grace 
i  a  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  Connected  with  the  intimation 
which  Noah  had  received  concerning  the  approaching  deluge, 
were  several  particular  instructions,  relative  to  his  deliver- 
ance. 

This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  large  vessel 
culled  the  ark,  which  he  built  during  the  intervening  period, 
agreeably  to  the  divine  directions. 

§  The  ark  was  built  of  gopher  wood,  which  some  suppose  to  be 
the  cypress  tree.  Its  form  was  that  of  an  oblong  square,  with  a 
fiat  bottom  and  a  sloping  roo^  elevated  one  cubit  in  the  middle. 
It  c(»nsisted  of  three  stories,  each  of  which,  excluding  the  thick- 
ness of  the  floors,  might  tie  eighteen  feet  high,  and  was  divided 
into  separate  apartments.  It  was  pitched  within  and  without,  to 
Reep  it  tight  and  lighted  from  the  upper  part  It  was,  probably, 
,wieu  supplied  with  air ;  and,  though  it  had  neither  sails  nor  rudder 
tt  was  well  contrived  for  lymg  stcidily  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
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With  ihhi  means  of  safety,  Noah  awaited  the  destrnctSonwhidi 
<ia8  fast  commg  upon  the  worlds 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  I. 

1.  Adatn^  the  first  of  the  human  race. 

2.  Eve,  the  first  wcmian. 

3.  Cain,  the  earliest  bom  of  mankind,  and  fiiBt  murderer* 

4.  Jubal,  the  first  musician. 

5.  Tuj^-cain,  the  earliest  instructer  in  the  mechanic  arts 

6.  ESoch,  translated  to  heaven  on  account  of  his  piety. 

7.  Methuselah,  the  oldest  man  that  has  ever  tived,  being 
909  years  old  when  he  died. 

§  1.  Adam  was  created  by  the  Almighty  from  the  dtrst  of  the  earth, 
on  the  6th  day  of  the  creation.  His  Maker,  it  is  said  in  Scripture, 
^  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became 
a  living  soul."  He  was  thus  endued  with  an  immortal  principle^ 
and  being  placed  in  a  probationary  state,  not  only  his  own  cha- 
racter, but  the  character  of  his  posterity,  was  to  be  affected  by  his 
conduct. 

As  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  he  was  pure,  holy,  and 
happy ;  and  he  had  every  motive  to  persuade  him  to  continued  rec- 
titude of  conduct.  His  outward  circumstances  also  were  favourable 
for  this  end.  He  was  placed  in  a  delightful  garden,  the  easy  tillage 
of  which  constituted  his  employment  God  imposed  upon  him  but 
one  test  of  obedience,  and  that  was  abstinence  in  regard  to  eating 
the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree  in  the  garden. 

Persuaded  by  Eve,  who,  having  been  tempted  by  Satan,  had  pre- 
viously transgressed,  he  partook  of  the  forbidden  food,  and  thus 
death  entered  into  the  world,  and  "  all  our  wo."  His  conduct  in- 
volved the  greatest  impiety,  and  the  consequences  have  been  dread- 
ful in  time,  and  will  be  so  throughout  eternity,  in  regard  to  multi- 
tudes of  his  oflfepring,  who  have  imitated  him  in  his  disobedience,  and 
repented  not. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  he,  together  with  the  woman,  embraced 
an  ofiered  Saviour,  immediately  made  known,  both  having  repented 
of  Uieir  sin.  He  Uved  many  years  afterwards,  having  begot  sons 
and  daughters,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  990  years.  For  fior- 
ther  particulars,  see  Genesis,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  chapters. 

2.  Eve  was  created  ^  an  help  meet"  for  Adam,  havinff  been 
formed,  by  the  Creator,  from  one  of  the  ribs  of  Adam,  whidi  wafl 
taken  from  him  in  a  deep  sleep.  Thus  she  became  "  bone  of  his 
hemes,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  and  was  given  to  him  as  his  wife. 

She  proved  to  be  first  ^  in  the  transgression."  Satan,  a  fallen  spi- 
rit, assuming  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and,  throueh  the  orgrais  of  that 
animal,  exerting  the  powers  of  speech,  accosted  her  when  alone,  and 
mterrogated  her  respecthig  the  forbidden  tree.  Taking  her  by  sur- 
pise^and  secnriiig  hfer  attrition  and  good  will,  he  at  lengtti  persuadii 
ber  td  dMR&btiy  iteexpKeMi^  command  of  Goo* 
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9he partook  of  Uie  fhiit;  "and  ^ve  also  unto  her  htoband  with 
her,  and  he  did  eat."  This  event,  m  regard  to  the  first  human  pair, 
IS  supposed  to  have  taken  place  very  soon,  if  not  immediately  after 
th^  were  placed  in  the  garden.  Eve,  as  a  particular  punishment  to 
be  mflicted  upon  her,  was  doomed  in  sorrow  to  bring  forth  children, 
and  to  be  subject  to  her  husband. 

3.  Cain  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  wickedness.  In  an  impro- 
voked  manner  he  murdered  his  brother  Abel,  and  thus  was  the  first 
who  committed  a  crime  which  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  most 
atrocious  that  man  commits. 

God  directly  punished  him  by  an  awfiil  malediction ;  and  b^- causing 
him  to  become  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth.  Going  out 
"  firom  the  presence  of  t>e  Lord,"  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod.  on  the 
east  of  Eden.  He  at  length  built  a  city,  and  called  it  Enocn,  after 
the  name  of  his  son. 

Nothing  is  recorded  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death.  He  was 
most  probably  a  person  of  great  energy  and  enterprise,  as  has  often 
been  the  fact  with  the  wicked  ones  of  the  earth. 

4.  Jubal  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  "  the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  as  his  brother  Jabal  is  mentioned  at^ 
*  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents."  From  all  accounts,  both  sa 
cred  and  profane,  music  must  have  been  early  known  among  man 
kind,  and  its  performers  must  have  been  among  the  earliest  civilizers 
of  the  world. 

5.  Tubal-Cain  is  called  "  an  instructer  of  every  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron."  Probably  he  was  so  called  from  his  having  discovered 
the  art  of  working  in  these  metals ;  the  most  useful  of  the  mechanic' 
arts,  and  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  of  them. 

6.  Enoch  lived  65  years  before  he  begat  Methuselah.  He  "  walk- 
ed with  God  after  he  begat  Methuselah  300  years,  and  begat  sons  and* 
daughters.  And  all  the  days  of  Enoch  were  365  years:  And  Enoch 
walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him."  Such  is  the 
simple  and  sublime  record  of  scripture  respecting  a  good  man.  It 
is  an  infinitely  more  precious  memorial  than  the  splendid  marble 
monument,  or  the  ever-during  pyramid. 

7.  Methuselah  is  not  known  tp  have  been  remarkable  for  any 
thing  except  his  age.  He  must  have  lived  to  the  very  year  of  the 
flood.  The  circumstance  of  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians,  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  communication  of  knowledge,  by  tradition. 


PERIOD   II. 

Tlie  Period  of  the  Cmifusion  of  Languages^  extending 
from  the  Deluge,  2348  years  B.  C.  to  the  calling  of 
Abraham,  1921  pears  B.  C. 

§  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  this  period,  in  profane  history,  and 
even  two  or  three  others  succeeding  it,  are  what  is  termed  fabulous. 
The  eventu  recorded  are  to  be  admitted  with  a  great  degree  of  cau* 
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lion,  except  so  far  as  Scripture  incidentally  throws  its  light  upon 
them.  And  it  is  well  known,  also,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
early  history  of  almost  every  natioh.  which  is  but  little  entitied  to 
credit  We  shall  adduce  the  common  accoimts,  and  when  neces* 
sary,  shall  endeavour  to  distinguish  between  the  probable  and  hnpro-> 
bable  events. 

Section  1 .  At  the  appointed  time,  Grod  brought  the  wa- 
ters of  the  flood  upon  all  the  earth.  For  this  purpose,  he 
oroke  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  and  opened  the  win- 
dows of  heaven.  During  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  with- 
out intenrnssion,  the  waters  were  t^ti^  poured  upon  the  sur&ca 
of  the  globe. 

As  the  ark  was  completed,  Noah,  being  600  years  old,  went 
into  it,  together  with  his  wife,  his  three  sons,  and  their  wives, 
taking  with  him  all  kinds  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  by  pairs, 
and  by  sevens,  agreeably  to  the  divine  direction. 

According  to  the  antediluvian  computation,  Noah  remained 
in  the  ark  one  year  and  ten  days ;  and  on  coming  out,  he 
built  an  altar,  and  offered  a  sacr&ice  to  the  Lord,  who  blessed 
Noah  and  his  sons.  They  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Ararat,  in  Armenia. 

§  The  waters  increased  gradually  during  the  space  of  five  months, 
when  they  rose  to  the  elevation  of  27  feet  above  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains.  Men,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  thus  being  de- 
pnved  of  the  means  of  safety,  all  perished. 

The  purpose  of  God  being  effected,  he  caused  a  wind  to  pass  over 
the  earth,  in  consequence  of  which  the  waters  began  to  subside.  The 
ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  the  17th  day  of  the '7th 
month,  or  the  6th  of  May.  > 

The  waters  continuing  several  months  afterwards,  it  was  not 
until  the  27th  of  the  2d  month,  or  the  18th  of  December,  that  the   -/ 
inmates  of  the  ark  came  fortn  in  pursuance  of  the  divine  com '     * 
maud. 

2.  The  truth  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  deluge,  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  general  voice  of  mankind,  aEwi  by  the  phy- 
sical structure  and  appearance  of  the  earth's  surface. 

$ TheChaldeans,  Egyptians,  Syrians,  Indians^  Chmese,  Greeks  and 
other  nations,  all  had  some  traditions  respecting  the  deluge.  Not  to 
mention  any  that  have  been  yet  published,  the  author  of  this  outline 
would  state  a  fact  once  delivered  to  him  by  an  intelligent  adventurer, 
his  countryman. 

Reaiding  some  time  among  the  natives  of  the  North  West  Coast  of 
America,  he  fell  mto  conversation  with  one  of  them  around  the  fire 
of  his  wigwam,  on  various  topics.  Among  other  thmgs,  the  Indian 
mquired  of  him.  whether  his  people  knew  any  thing  concerning  a 
great  flood  that  nad  once  taken  {dace. 
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The  stranger  resident  affecting  surptise,  With  a  view  to  lesm  wkal 
imtion  ihe  natives  had  om  the  subject,  asked  his  inquirer,  how  kniff 
Rgo  it  happened-  The  Indian  immediately  scooping  up  a  handM  or 
a^es  that  lay  before  him,  promptly  replied,  "  as  many  mooiis  as 
there  are  ashes  here." 

In  agreement  with  the  universal  voice  of  tradition,  the  surface  of 
the  earUi,  in  various  respects,  indicates  the  occurrence  of  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe. Its  broken  state,  the  disposition  of  its  strata,  and  the  re- 
mains of  marine  productions  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains, 
are  no  doubtfid  evidence  on  this  subject 

3.  After  the  deliverance  of  Noah  and  his  family  from  the 
flood)  God  established  a  gracious  covenant  with  him,  which  is 
recorded  at  length  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Genesis.  Among ^^ 
other  things,  he  made  a  grant  of  flesh  as  food  for  mankind^ 
and  he  engaged  no  more  to  destroy  the  earth  with  a  flood,  in 
confinnaticMi  of  which  he  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud. 

4.  Not  long  after  this  period,  Noah^  wlro  had  engaged  in 
the  pursiuts  of  hiisbandry,  having  been  intoxicated  by  tlic 
Juice  of  the  grape,  was  discovered  in  this  disgraceful  ^tua- 
tion  by  his  youngest  son  Ham,  who,  with  indecent  levity^  in- 
formed his  brethren  of  the  circumstance.  The  latter,  however, 
treated  their  father  with  the  highest  degree  of  filial  decwum. 

This  conduct  procured  for  them  the  blessing  of  Noah, 
while  that  of  Ham  subjected  him,  in  his  son  Catiaan,  to  a 
dreadful  curse. 

§  Noah,  we  are  informed  by  the  sacred  historian,  lived  B50  years  aftta  > 
the  diduge,  so  that  his  entire  a^e  was  950  years.    The  Orientals  have  "' 
a  tradition  that  he  was  buried  in  Mesopotamia,  where  they  show  his 
sepulchre,  in  a  oa^e  near  Dair  Abunah,  or  the  ^*  monastery  of  our 
ftither,'^ 

5.  The  three  sons  of  Noah  were,  of  course,  the  first  foun 
ders  of  naticms.  They  peopled  the  several  quarters  of  the 
globe,  Shem,  the  east  and  south  of  Asia ;  Ham,  Syria,  Ara- 
bia, BXkd  Africa ;  Japhedi,  the  north  imd  west  of  Asia,  and 
also  Europe.  _ 

§  From  the  immediate  descendants  of  Shem  were  derived  the  Ela- 
mitc»  or  Persians,  the  Ass3nrians,  and  the  Lydians.  By  Joktan,  the^ 
fourth  in  descent  ftom  Shem,  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  ^esst  were 
peopled,  «aid  p^baps  America  also,  where,  it  is  said,  som^  traces  of 
his  name  yet  remam* 

Jt^Elan  had  IS  sons,  and  scripture  says  that  the  dwdling  of  Jok- 
tan's  posterity  **  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  up  to  Sephar,  a  mount 
« the  East" 

From  the  sons  of  Ham,  who  is  supposed  to  be  theChronos  of  the 
Greeks^  were  descended  the  Ethi^ians^  ^  Bab^onians,  tiia  Bgyo^ 
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tians,  the  Colchians,  the  Philistmes,  the  L3rbians,  the  Cuiaanftefl^  the 
Sidonians,  and  the  Phcenicians. 

From  the  sons  of  Japheth  were  descended  the  Cunbri,  the  Gauls, 
the  Germans,  the  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  the  Medes,  the  lonians, 
the  Iberians,  the  Muscovites,  and  the  Thracians.  From  their  sons 
Were  derived  other  particular  tribes,  whose  names  need  not  here  be 
rehearsed. 

6.  During  101  years  after  the  flood,  i.  e.  till  the  year  2247 
B.  C.  all  the  descendants  of  Noah  spoke  but  one  language 
The  occasion  of  a  diversity  of  tongues  in  the  world,  and  of 
the  origin  of  distinct  conununities,  was  the  foUowmg. 

At  the  time  above  referred  to,  the  human  family,  in  jour- 
neying from  the  vicinity  of  mount  Ararat,  arrived  at  length 
at  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  On  this  spot  they  began  to 
erect  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  might  aspire  to  heaven,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  dispersion  of  their  households,  and 
of  acquiring  a  name. 

Such  a  purpose,  and  perhaps  others  still  worse,  being  of- 
fensive to  the  Deity,  he  confounded  their  language,  and  thus 
the  workmen,  not  being  able  to  understand  one  another,  de- 
sisted from  dieir  undertaking.  The  consequence  was  the 
dispersion  of  mankind  into  difierent  nations. 

The  name  given  to  the  city  vras  Babd,  which  signifiee 
confusion.  ^  ^ 

§  In  erecting  the  tower  they  made  use  of  brick  instead  of  stone,  and 
the  want  of  mortar  was  supplied  by  slime,  or  bitumen,  of  which  the 
region  afforded  an  abundance.    The  identical  materials  of  this  fa-       ^ 
brie  have  been  supposed,  at  different  times,  to  have  been  discovered ; 
but  this  is  uncertain.  ^  ♦ 

7.  Mankind  having  become  separated  into  different  conv 
munities  or  nations,  their  history  must  thenceforth  be  given 
accordingly.  We  shall  commence  with  the  Assyrian  nation, 
and  briefly  trace  the  outline  of  its  history,  as  alao  the  history 
of  other  sovereignties  that  existed  during  this  period. 

ASSYRIA. 

8.  Assyria,  considered  as  afterwards  including  Babyloniai 
is  the  oldest  of  nations,  and  founded  on  the  spot  where  the 
tower  of  Babel  was  erected.  We  may  date  the  commence- 
ment of  this  empire  not  many  years  after  the  dispersion  took%i. . 
place,  or  about  2229  years  B.  C.  Its  founder  was  Ashur,  the 
son  of  Shem,  who  built  Nmeveh,  its  capital.  It  continued 
alone  about  120  years,  and  then  being  united  to  Babylonia, 
became  a  mighty  empire. 
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§  Ik  the  order  of  time,  there  were  two  enmires  of  the  Assyrians. 
The  first  is  here  spoken  of,  which  lasted  till  the  year  767  B.  (X 

U  is  supposed  by  some  that  Babylon,  which  was  built  by  Nimrod^ 
Ibe  grandson  of  Ham,  the  Belus  of  ];HX)£uie  history,  was,  from  the 
begimiing,  <he  capital  of  Assyria.  But  we  rather  fcdlow  those  autho- 
rities that  suppose  Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  have  been  originally 
two  distinct  kingdoms,  both  founded  about  the  same  time,  the  former 
by  Nimrod,  the  latter  by  Ashur. 

The  Babylonians  bec^une,  at  length,  tributary;  and  Ninus;  king  of 
Ass3n*ia,  having  deposed  Nabonius,  united  the  two  states  into  one. 
Alter  his  death,  Semiramis,  his  widow,  transferred  the  seat  of  govem- 
nent  from  Nineveh  to  Bidiylon. 

9.  Under  Semiramk  the  Assyrian  empire  was  greatly  en- 
larged. She  assumed  the  government  during  the  nonage  of 
Ninias,  son  of  her  husband,  Ninus.  She  signalized  her  name 
t>y  enlarging  and  embellishing  Babylon,  and  by  her  nume- 
rous milkary  exploits. 

§  It  is  said,  that,  hi  completing  Babylon,  she  employed  the  labours 
of  2,000,000  mea.  This  woman,  after  having  enlarged  her  dominions, 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  in^ded  India,  though  with- 
out success,  was  murdered,  as  is  supposed,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ninias. 

10.  Ninias,  her  successor,  was  a  very  insignificant  sove 
reign ;  and  the  history  of  his  successors,  for  more  than  30  ge- 
n^ations,  is  unknown.  They  must  have  been  an  indolent 
and  effeminate  race. 

§  Ninias,  unlike  his  predecessors,  being  wholly  intent  ott  his  plea 
sures,  kepit  himself  secluded  in  his  palace,  and  seldom  appeared 
before  his  people.  But,  to  retain  them  in  their  duty,  he  kept  a  cer- 
tain number  of  regular  troops,  whom  he  renewed  every  year,  com- 
manded by*an  officer  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend.  This 
method  he  seems  to  have  adopted,  that  the  officers  might  have  no 
time  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  or  to  form  conspirades 
against  him. 

Not  only  are  his  successors  unknown,  as  to  their  conduct  or  ex- 
ploits, but  even  their  name^  till  the  time  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of 
them,  (who  will  be  noticed  m  the  proper  place,)  are  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy among  historians. 

During  this  unrecorded  period  of  the  Ass3rrian  history,  Sesostris, 
King  of  Egypt,  if  his  name  maybe  here  anticipated,  who  carried  on 
his  conquests  into  the  !fiast,  must  have  overrun  Ass3rria ;  but,  as  his 
power  was  not  supported  by  his  successors,  the  Assjrrians  must  have 
soon  regained  their  former  state.  -, 

CHINA      "^ 

11.  China,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  is  among  the  most 
ancient  empkes  of  the  world.     Its  records  extend  to  more 

han  2200  vears  B.  C.     According  to  the  most  current  opi- 
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oion,  it  was  founded  by  one  of  the  colcmies  brined  aL  the 
dispersion  of  Noah's  posterity,  under  the  conduct  of  Yao,  wfaa 
took  for  his  colleague  Chun,  afterwards  his  successor. 

Other  accounts  state  Fo-hi  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this 
mcsiarchy,  and  many  writers  consider  Fo-hi  to  have  been  Noah 
himself.  The  Chinese  pretend  a  much  higher  antiquity  than 
is  here  assigned  to  them,  but  their  pretensions  are  merely  Uie 
effect  of  national  vanity. 

§  The  sovereigns  of  China,  from  Chun  to  the  present  time,  are  di- 
vided into  22  dynasties,  the  first  of  which,  that  of  Hia,  began  22fl7 
years  B.  C.  Four,  and  a  part  of  the  fifth,  of  these  dynasties,  preceded 
the  Christian  era. 

The  first  dynasty  was  founded  by  Yu,  sumamed  Ta,  or  the  Great 
whom  Chun  adopted  in  preference  to  his  own  children.  It  lasted 
441  years,  under  17  emperors. 

Yu-ta  was  a  great  proficient  in  agriculture,  astronomy,  and  the 
kindred  studies.    On  the  subject  of  the  first,  he  wrote  an  excellent . 
treatise.    He  died  much  regretted,  after  a  reign  of  17  years. 

Kya,  the  last  monarch  of  this  dynasty,  was  greatly  detested  by  his 
subjects.  He  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  died  after  an  igno- 
minious exile  of  three  years. 

EGYPT. 

12.  Egypt  claims,  and  certainly  possesses,  a  high  anti- 
quity, Its  early  annals,  however,  are  so  obscure,  that  scarcely 
any  thing  can  be  ascertained  respecting  its  first  kings,  after 
Menes.* 

Menes  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  the 
Egyptian  empire,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Misraim, 
mentioned  in  scripture  among  Ham's  sons,  2188  years  B.  C. 
His  cluldreo  divided  the  land ;  whence  arose  four  kingdoms, 
which  subsisted  separately  during  several  centuries,  and  were 
successively  united  imder  one  yoke. 

These  four  kingdoms  are  known  by  the  names  of  Thebes, 
Thin,  Memphis,  and  Tanais.  The  people  had  attained  to 
considerable  civilization,  but  a  period  of  barbarism  soon  afler- 

*  Some  late  writers,  adopting  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Bible,  which  places 
the  deluge  several  hundred  years  beyond  the  common  era,  compute  the  reign 
of  Mtnea^ax  about  2800  years  B.  C.  With  this  they  cause  the  other  events  ol 
the  early  period  of  the  world  to  correspond.    We  mention  this  circumstance. 


rtoonla.    Still,  however,  we  incline  to  the  common  accounts. 
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wards  succeeded,  supposed  about  20S4  yeans  B.  C,  under  the 
shef^erd  kings,*  which  lasted  more  than  two  centuries. 

§  In  the  time  of  Menes,  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  was  a  mo- 
rass, till  he  diverted  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Memphis  within  the  ancient  bed  of  that  river.  He  instructed  the 
Egyptians  in  theology,  introduced  domestic  luxury,  and  instituted 
magnificent  feasts. 

It  was  under  Timaus,  one  of  his  successors,  that  the  government 
was  subverted;  and  the  country  subdued  by  a  multitude  of  ignobte  • 
persons,  who  came  from  the  East,  and  treated  in  the  most  inhuman 
manner  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

These  invaders  were  called  Hycsos,  or  shepherd  kings,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Manetho,  held  all  Lower  Egypt  259  years. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  a  king  by  the  name  of  Athothes  I.  is 
said  to  have  reigned  at  a  very  early  period.  He  was  the  same  as  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Mercury.  After  hrs  death  his  two 
sons  divided  the  kingdom ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  successors 
for  a  long  period.  In  the  kingdom  of  Thin,  Venephes  is  said  to  have 
built  some  pyramids,  and  to  nave  had  his  reign  distinguished  by  a 
great  famine,  as  that  also  of  one  of  his  successors  was  distinguished 
by  a  dreadful  plague. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Memphis,  Tosorthros  reigned,  not  long  after 
Menes.  From  the  knowledge  he  had  of  physic,  he  is  styled  Escula- 
pius.    He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  arts  of  building  and  writing. 

Of  the  last  kingdom  of  Egypt,  during  this  period,  there  seem  to 
be  no  records,  or  none  worth  naming.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  these 
of  the  others  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  extreme  uncer- 
tainty. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  II. 

1.  Noah,  from  whom  the  earth  was  a  second  time  peopled. 

2.  Ashur,  who  built  Nineveh. 

3.  Nimrod,  a  warrior,  and  supposed  to  be  the  first  king. 

4.  Menes,  first  king  of  Egypt,  aud  civilizer  of  the  East. 

5.  Ninus,  an  Assyrian  monarch,  who  conquered  a  large 
poition  of  Asia. 

6.  Semiramis,  a  female  conqueror,  and  able  sovereign. 

§  1.  Noah  is  by  some  considered  the  Chronos  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  ' 
properly  the  second  lather  of  mankind.    Little  needs  to  be  said  of 
him,  besides  what  has  already  appesured.    His  eminent  pietjr  pro- 
cured for  him  and  his  family  an  honourable  exemption  from  the  aw- 
fully destructive  effects  of  the  deluge. 

♦  These  king^,  who  were  detested  by  the  Egyptians,  held  the  gx>veminent 
when  Abraham  visited  it;  but  were  expelled  Mtore  the  time  of  Joseph.  This 
circumstance  explains  the  remarkable  fact,  that  Abraham,  a  shepnerd,  wat 
very  kindly  entertained  in  Egypt ;  while,  in  a  subsequent  ag«,  Joseph's  bre- 
thren,  because*  they  were  shepherds,  were  held  in  abhorrence  hy  the  inhabi- 
tants. We  have  here  a  pleasing  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  ibc  scriptoral 
uirrative. 
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Having  built  the  ark  agreeably  to  the  divine  directkm,  he  entered  it 
at  the  age  of  600  years,  taking  with  him  seven  members  of  his  family 
together  with  the  animals  that  were  mtended  to  restock  the  earth. 
Under  the  special  care  of  Grod,  he,  and  the  various  inmates  of  the 
ark,  survived  the  desolations  of  a  world,  and  leaving  the  ark  in  saSety^ 
at  a  little  more  than  the  expiration  of  a  year,  he  built  an  altar,  and 
offered  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord. 

Noah  lived  350  years  after  the  flood,  was  engaged  in  the  tillage  of 
the  earth,  and  saw  his  descendants  increasing  around  him.  For  an 
important  incident  in  his  life,  which  has  alreaidy  been  mentioned,  we 
refer  to  Gen.  ix.  20—28. 

2.  Ashur  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
founder  of  the  Assjn-ians.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  recorded  of  him. 
The  scripture  asserts  that  he  went  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  and 
builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  of  Rehoboth,  and  Calah. 

3.  Nimrod  "  seems  at  first  to  have  exceedingly  distinguished  himself 
by  himting,  which  was  then  not  so  much  a  diversion,  as  a  useftil 
method  of  preventing  the  hurtful  increase  of  wild  beasts.  This  em- 
ployment required  great  courage  and  address,  and  thus  afforded  a 
field  for  ambition  to  aspire  after  pre-eminence,  and  gradually  attached 
a  number  of  valiant  men  to  one  leader." 

"From  such  a  beginning,  Nimrod  began  to  claim  authority,  and 
enforce  subjection ;  and,  in  fact,  is  the  first  king  we  read  of  in  au- 
.thentic  history;  and  afterwards  he  took  occasion  to  wage  war,  to 
extend  his  conquests,  and  to  enlarge  his  acquisitions  by  violence  and 
blood.  Thus,  casting  off  the  fear  of  God,  and  acting  in  defiance  of 
the  divine  prohibition  of  shedding  human  blood,  he  rendered  himself 
notorious,  and  his  name  became  a  proverb." 

"  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  says  scripture, "  was  Babel,  and 
Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar." 

4.  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  Eg3rptian  monarchy,  was  worshippeo, 
as  a  god  after  death.  He  appears  to  have  been  deservedly  popular, 
by  his  abilities  and  wisdom.  He  built  the  town  of  Memphis,  as  is 
generally  supposed.  If  he  was  the  same  as  Misraim,  mentioned  in 
scripture,  as  some  assert,  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham.  He  is  said 
to  have  reigned  62  year.'  over  Upper  Egypt,  and  35  over  Lower 
Egypt 

5.  Ninus  was  a  son  of  Belus.  He  was  very  warlike,  and  extended 
his  conquests  frohi  Egypt  to  the  extremities  of  India  and  Bac 
triana.  He  became  enamoured  of  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  ' 
oflBicers,  and  married  her,  after  her  husband  had  destroyed  himseli, 
through  fear  of  his  powerful  rival,  or  from  jealousy.  He  reigned  52 
years,  and  at  his  death,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  Se- 
miramis. 

6.  Semiramis  possessed  exquisite  beauty,  and  an  heroic  soul.  It 
was  on  these  accounts  that  the  Assyrian  monarch  fell  in  love  with  her. 
In  ner  infancy,  it  is  fabulously  said,  she  was  exposed  in  a  desert,  but 
her  life  was  preserved  by  doves  one  whole  year.  She  was  at  length 
found  by  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Ninus,  and  brought  up  by  him  as 
<me  of  nis  own  children. 
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She  WW  90  tenderly  bdaved  by  her  husband*  Menones,  that  he 
could  not  survive  his  expected  loss  of  her,  and  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  demanded  by  his  sovereign.  After  the  death  of  Ninus,  i^hom 
she  had  married,  assuming  the  reins  of  government  in  her  hands,  she 
immortidized  her  name  by  enriching  Babylon  with  new  works  and 
embellishments. 

Of  these,  the  principal  were  the  walls  of  ihe  city,  the  quays  and 
the  bridge;  the  lake,  bai^ts,  and  canals,  made  for  draming  the 
river ;  the  palace,  the  hanging  gardens,  and  the  temple  of  Belus 
l^ie  also  eidarged  her  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  a  large  part  oi 
Ethiopia. 

Her  greatest  and  last  expedition  was  directed  against  India. 
She  advanced  towards  the  river  Indus,  and  having  prepared  boatS| 
attempted  to  pass  it  with  her  army.  The  passage  was  for  a  long 
time  disputed,  but,  after  a  bloody  battle,  she  put  her  enemies  to 
flight.  Upon  this  she  advanced  directly  into  the  country,  leaving 
60,000  men  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  built  over  the  river. 

As  soon  as  the  Indian  king  thought  her  far  enough  advanced,  he 
faced  about ;  a  second  engagement  ensued,  more  bloody  thai\  the 
first.  The  Assyrians  were  routed,  and  Semiramis,  after  being  twice 
wounded,  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  return  to  her  country  with  scarcely 
<me  third  of  her  army. 

Some  time  after,  discovering  that  her  son  was  plotting  against  her, 
riie  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  put  the  government  into  his 
hands,  and  withdrew  from  public  life.  She  lived  62  years,  of  which 
she  reigned  42.  Her  character,  in  respect  to  those  qualities  thai 
adorn  a  woman,  seems  not  to  have  been  highly  esteemed.  * 


PERIOD  III. 

The  Period  of  Egyptian  Bondage^  extending  frwa  the 
calling  of  Abraham^  1921  years  B.  C.  to  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt ^  1491  years  B.  O. 

HEBREWS. 

Section  1.  The  Hebrews  or  Israelites,  commonly 
called  the  People  of  God,  aie  derived  from  Abraham,  the  ninth 
in  lineal  descent  from  Shem.     His  calling  of  God  is  a  re- 
markable event  in  history,  and  was  design^  for  purposes  al 
together  religious.     This  took  place  1921  yeai-s  6.  C. 

The  nation  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  though  neithei 
powerftd  nor  refined,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  evei 
existed.  Their  history  instructs  us  in  a  way  different  from 
that  of  all  others,  because  it  l^rings  directly  into  view  the  Di- 
vine dealings  with  them. 
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Ahraham's  family  increased  very  slowly  at  first ;  biit  Ja- 
cob, his  grandson,  left  a  numerous  offspring.  Twelve  sons 
bec^e  the  heads  of  as  many  separate  tribes  in  the  nation. 

§  Abraham,  according  to  the  Lonl's  command,  left  the  land  of 
the  Chaldees,  his  native  country,  and  dwelt  with  his  father  Terah, 
in  Haran.  By  the  same  command,  after  Terah's  death,  he  went 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  Grod  promised  to  his  posterity. 
They  were  at  length  to  be  inclnded  within  the  bomidaries  of  that 
country. 

The  divine  design  in  thus  setting  apart  one  family  from  the  rest  oi 
mankind,  was  to  preserve  the  true  religion  in  the  world,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  great  work  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  TTie 
earth  had  now  begun  to  be  overrun  with  idolatry. 

Abn^am  having  acquired  a  name  by  his  wealth  and  piety,  and 
having  passed  through  various  trials,  died  at  an  advanced  aga  leaving 
behind  him  several  sons,  of  whom  only  Isaac  was  the  chila  of  pro- 
mise. Ishmael,  by  the  maid  of  Abraham's  wife,  became  the  proge- 
nitor of  a  distinct  tribe  or  nation. 

Two  sons  were  the  progeny  of  Isaac,  viz.  Esau  and  Jacob,  the 
form^  of  whom  sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob,  who  also  by  artifioe 
obtained  his  father's  blessing.  In  the  line  of  Jacob,  whose  name  was 
^  afterwards  changed  to  Israel,  were  the  Israehtes  descended.  His 
twelve  sons  gave  the  names  to  the  several  tribes  of  which  the  nation 
was  compel. 

Esau  was  the  father  of  the  Edomites,  or  Idumeans. 

2.  Jacob  closed  an  eventful  life,  1689  years  B.  C,  in  mak- 
ing  a  prophetic  declaration  of  the  fiiture  state  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  the  period  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  He  had 
previously  been  brought  out  of  Canaan,  into  Egypt,  by  means 
of  his  son  Joseph,  whom  his  brethren,  through  envy  and  ma- 
lice, sold  into  that  country. 

The  different  occurrences  by  which  Joseph  became  minis- 
ter to  the  king  of  Egypt,  speak  the  immediate  interposition 
of  Divine  Providence,  which  was  preparing  for  the  accom 
plishment  of  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

The  history  of  Joseph,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  unparalleled  in. 
beauty  and  interest.  Some  of  the  principal  incidents  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Joseph,  who  was  much  loved  by  his  father  and  hated  by  his  bre- 
thren, upon  a  certain  occasion  which  was  presented,  fell  into  the 
-^•ower  of  the  latter,  who  sought  to  slay  him.  This  horrid  design, 
iowever,  bein;?  providentially  prevented,  they  availed  themselves  ol 
»e  opportunity  of  selling  him  to  some  Ishmaelite  slave  merchants, 
Hho  carried  him  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  bought  by  Potiphar,  an 
rflcerof  the  court. 

Here,  at  length,  he  was  wrongfully  thrown  mto  prison,  by  a  false 
tccusation  of  PotipharVi  wife  •,  but,  being  proved  to  be  an  interpreter 
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of  dreunsp  he  was  introduced  to  tJie  notice  of  Pharaoh,  who,  on  a  cer 
tain  occasion,  wanted  his  services  in  this  capacity. 

His  success  in  interpreting  the  king's  dreams,  and  his  suhsequcnt 
conduct,  procured  for  him  the  highest  distinction;  and  he  became 
the  administrator  of  the  government.  During  the  famine,  which  he 
predicted,  and  which  reached  the  land  of  Canaan,  all  his  brethren,  ex- 
cept Benjamin,  came  to  him  to  buy  com. 

Joseph  knew  them,  although  they  did  not  know  him  5  and  by  an 
innocent  contrivance,  having  brought  them  into  Egypt  the  second 
time,  with  their  brother  Benjamin,  he  declared  to  them  that  he  was 
Joseph  whom  they  had  persecuted  and  sold. 

Their  surprise,  mortification,  and  terror,  were  at  first  overwhelming; 
but  their  distressing  apprehensions  were  at  length  alleviated  by  his 
assurances  of  pcu-donand  kindness;  and  inviting  his  father  and  fa- 
niily  into  Egypt,  he  allotted  them  a  portion  of  the  territory.  Here 
they  grew  and  multiphed  exceedingly. 

3.  Joseph  continued  to  rule  over  Egypt,  after  the  death  of 
Jacob.  His  own  decease,  which  occurred  1635  years  B.  C- 
left  the  Israelites  without  a  protector.  In  less  than  40  years 
from  this  event,  they  found  a  cruel  t)rrant  and  oppressor  in 
another  kmg,  who  knew  not  Joseph. 

This  king,  whose  name  was  Pharaoh,*  seeing  the  He- 
brews to  be  too  numerous  and  mighty,  resolved  to  enfeeble 
them ;  and,  therefore,  condemned  them  to  slavery,  and  orr 
dered  his  people  to  cast  every  new-bom  son  among  them  into 
the  river. 

The  object  in  view  was  defeated :  for  the  people  increased 
m  an  imexampled  manner.  God  was  with  them,  and,  in 
the  wonderful  preservation  of  Moses,  and  his  education  in  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  was  preparing  for  them  a  deliverer  from 
their  cruel  bondage. 

§  For  the  particulars  of  this  persecution  of  God's  people,  we  refer  to 
the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Exodus. 

CANAANITES. 

Section  4.  The  Canaanites  were  an  ancient  people. 
The  country  which  they  inhabited  was  called  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  name  of  Ham's  youngest  son,  who  settled  it  im- 
mediately after  the  dispersion  at  Babel.  He  divided  it  among 
his  eleven  sons.  The  general  denominaticm  of  Canaanites 
included  seven  nations,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  ixP 
scripture. 

§  The  Canaanites  seem  to  have  laboured,  in  a  particular  manner, 
under  the  evil  influence  of  the  curse  denounced  against  their  proge- 

*  A  xiamt  common  to  the  kingi  of  Rgypt* 
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nitof;  being  doomea,  in  the  end,  to  subjection,  expulsion,  t>t  extirpa- 
tion, and  being  subdivided  into  so  many  little  kingdoms. 

The  beginning  of  theil*  history  is  extremely  dark.  They  are  sup- 
posed, however,  upon  the  hicrease  of  their  families,  to  have  possess** 
ed  themselves  of  the  Arabian  side  of  Egypt^  and  there  to  have  erected 
a  kingdom  coeval  with  that  of  Misraim.  But  they  seem  at  length  to 
have  been  expelled  from  that  region. 

5.  The  tot  authentic  account  of  this  people  applies  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  who,  1912  years  B.  C,  were 
invaded  by  Chedorlaomer.  king  of  Elam,  and  obliged  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute.  When  they  afterwards  revdted,  they 
were  punished  with  great  severity. 

Fifteen  years  after  this,  a  most  terrific  judgtnent  was  in- 
flicted on  die  inhabitants  of  Siddim,  in  consequence  of  their 
goss  wickedness.  Four  cities  in  this  delightful  vale,  Sodom, 
omoiYah,  Admali,  and  Zeboim,  were  at  once  destroyed  by 
fire  from  heaven.  The  whde  tract  of  country  in  their  vicinity 
became  a  sea,  called  the  Dead  Sea. 

§  The  Idth  and  19th  chapters  of  Genesis  contain  an  account  of  this 
catastrophe,  and  of  its  causes ;  to  these  we  refer  the  reader. 

At  the  present  time,  from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  it  appears  that 
the  sea  and  adjacent  region  are  marked  by  several  p^uliaritieswor*- 
thy  of  notice. 

In  a  journal  of  one  of  our  American  missionaries  in  Palestine^ 
of  recent  date,  we  find  the  following  account.  "  The  water  looks 
remarkably  clear  and  pure ;  but,  on  taking  it  into  my  mouth,  1 
foimd  it  nauseous  and  bitter,  I  think  beyond  any  thing  I  ever 
tasted. 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  these  waters  are  so  heavy,  that  the  most 
impetuous  winds  can  scarcely  ruffle  their  surface.  Nothing  could 
be  more  entirely  without  foundation.  The  waves  ran  so  high,  that 
I  foimd  difficulty  m  filling  some  bottles  with  water.  My  clothes 
were  wet  by  the  waves,  and,  as  they  dried,  1  found  them  covered 
with  salt.'* 

Quantities  of  bitumen  are  gathered  in  the  vicinity,  whichj  in  ap- 
pearance, resembles  pitch,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
sulphureous  smell  and  taste.  Pebbles  are  also  found  here  which  bum 
when  held  in  a  blaze,  producing  a  very  disagreeable  scent,  but  they 
lose  nothing  of  their  size. 

6.  During  this  period,  nothing  mxxe  at  much  mq)ortance 
19  recorded  concerning  the  Canaanites.  The  ccttnpaci  of  the 
Hittites  with  Abraham,  respecting  the  cave  of  Mach^lah, 
tbe  6dQlng  of  a  {Hece  of  ground  to  Jacob,  by  Hamor,  kmg  of 
^bech^n,  cmd  the  massacre  of  his  subjects  by  some  of  the 
]MS10  of  Ja^ob,  on  account  of  an  insult  which  the  patriarch's 
fomily  had  recdveifL^ffeibe^y  «v«i^  Iraiiamitted  to  us. 
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GREECE. 

7.  The  Greeks  are  an  ancient  people,  whose  origin  is 
clouded  with  fable.  All  that  we  know,  during  the  present  or 
preceding  period,  of  the  descendants  of  Japhet,  who  peopled 
Europe,  is  comprised  in  the  history  of  this  nation. 

We  date  the  commencement  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  commu- 
nity, from  the  founding  of  Argos  by  Inachus,  who  arrived  in 
Greece,  from  Phoenicia,  1856  years  B.  C,  Sicyon  is  by  some 
thought  to  have  been  founded  before ;  but  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  Egialtes,  a  son  of  Inachus,  was  the  founder  of 
Sicyon. 

§  As  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  fabulous  times  in  the 
history  of  Greece,  we  will  here  present  a  very  brief  account  of  that 
portion  of  its  history.  These  fables,  however,  are  supposed  to  be 
founded  on  facts,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  deities  worshipped  by 
the  Greeks,  were  princes  by  whom  their  progenitors  had  been  go- 
verned. 

Uranus,  afterwards  worshipped  as  the  heavens,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  of  their  princes.  He  married  his  sister  Ti- 
thea,  and  migrated  from  Asia  into  Greece,  where  he  founded  a  king- 
dom. He  had  many  children,  called  Titans,  who  rebelled  against 
their  father  and  dethroned  him. 

Saturn,  or  Chronos,  succeeded  his  father  Uranus,  whom,  with  the 
help  of  his  brethren,  he  dethroned ;  and  dreading  lest  he  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  by  his  own  children,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  shut  up,  or  put  to  death,  immediately  after  their  birth  ;  but  Jupi- 
ter was  concealed  by  his  mother,  and  sent  to  Crete,  where  he  was 
educated. 

Jupiter  be^an  to  reign  inThessaly,  after  having  dethroned  Saturn. 
The  Titans,  jealous  of  him,  declared  war  against  him,  but  were  van- 
quished, and  expelled  Greece.  He  soon  divided  his  dominions  with 
his  two  brothers,  Pluto  and  Neptune. 

The  countries  which  he  reserved  to  himself,  he  governed  with  great 
wisdom ;  he  had  his  palace,  and  held  his  court,  on  Mount  Ol3anpus, 
whence  the  poets  gave  this  name  to  heaven,  when  Jupiter  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god. 

8.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  extremely 
rude  and  savage,  scarcely  one  degree  superi(»r  to  brutes. 
They  lived  on  herbs  and  roots,  wcA  lay  either  in  the  open 
^Ids,  or,  at  best,  sheltered  themselves  in  dens,  clefts,  and  tuA*- 
!ow  trees. 

An  im{Nrovement  of  theu"  condition  occasionally  took  place ; 
out  Greece,  for  scxne  ages,  was  in  a  continual  state  of  nuctu- 
fition.  They  were  unacquamted  with  l^tens  till  the  time  ol 
Cq  tou%  w\u>  is  hereafter  to  be  meatioiM4ed  by  Google 
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{The  general  names  by  ^^ch  the  natives  of  Greece  were  kncywn 
to  old  historians,  were  Graioi,  Hellenists,  Acheei,  Pelasgi.  Biil  the 
most  ancient  name  of  all  applied  to  this  country,  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  that  of  Ionia,  which  the  Greeks  derive  from  Ion ;  but  Josephus 
derives  it  from  Javan,  son  of  Japheth. 

9.  The  several  states,  except  Argos  and  Sicyon,  which  at 
length  constituted  Greece,  had,  at  this  time,  no  separate  ex- 
istence. They  sprang  up  afterwards,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  present  period,  as  tiiere  will  now  be  occasion  to  men- 
tion. 

In  Argos,  the  descendants  of  Inachus,  having  retained  pos- 
session of  the  throne  for  more  than  300  years,  were  deposed, 
1511  years  B.  C,  by  Danaus,  an  'Egyptian  fugitive,  who  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  second  dynasty,  denominated  Bdidse, 
from  Ids  father,  Belus. 

§  At  a  much  later  period,  Perseus,  a  sovereign  of  Argos,  having  built 
Mycenae,  transferred  the  kingdom  thither,  ft  was  at  length  conquer 
ed  by  the  Heraclidae,  and  united  to  Lacedaemon. 

It  may  be  here  noticed,  that  only  two  of  the  Grecian  states,  viz. 
Lacedaemon  and  Messenia,  appear  to  have  been  founded  by  native 
Greeks ;  the  rest  were  established  by  the  various  branches  of  tht 
Celtic  family  of  Uranus,  with  the  exception  of  Athens,  which  owed 
its  origin  to  an  Egyptian. 

Prior  to  these  establishments,  and  even  long  after  them,  almost 
every  village  had  its  petty  tyrant,  who  bore  the  title  of  king.  A  name 
has  occasionally  escaped  oblivion.  Laws  we  do  not  md  among 
them,  before  the  times  of  the  Athenian  archons. 

Until  that  period,  all  depended  on  the  will  of  the  soveretgns ;  onl^f 
in  perplexed  cases,  they  consulted  some  oracle,  of  which  the  two 
most  celebrated,  were  that  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and  that  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi       ,     i 

10.  Cecrops,  a  native  of  Egypt,  is  universally  allowed  td 
have  founded  Athens,  1556  years  B.  C.  At  this  time  he 
arrived  in  AtUca,  with  a  colony  of  his  countrymen,  and 
built  twelve  small  villages  or  cities,  of  which  Athens  was  one. 

He  gave  laws  to  the  wild  inhabitants,  whom  he  divided 
into  twelve  tribes,  and  instituted  marriage  atncmg  them.  The 
first  altar  in  Greece  was  raised  by  him  to  Jupiter. 

$  The  history  of  Greece  is  carried  on  for  a  time  in  this  event. 
Athens  became  the  mok  illustrious  of  the  Grecian  states.  The 
province  of  Attica  having  been  destroyed  by  the  deluge  of  Ogyges, 
remained  desolate  for  more  than  two  centmries,  previous  to  the  tune 
of  Cecrops. 

Athens,  from  its  founder,  first  received  the  name  of  Cecropia,  but 
afterwards  that  of  Athenae,  hi  honour  of  Minerva,- its  tutelary  dei^* 
The  Anmdelian  marblM,  whieh  ^i*e^  taioilght  ftuilfceeoe  by  the 
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|,of  AmndeL  and  are  now  kept  in  England,  begin  thdr  dffono. 
with  tbe  bounding  of  Athens,  but  place  that  ev^nt  26  ycara 
er,  viz.  1583  B.  C. 

11.  The  ^accessor  of  Oecrqxs  was  Cranaus.  In  his  time 
happened  the  famous  deluge  of  Deucalion,  in  Thessaly.  The 
third  king  of  Athens  was  Amphictyon,  who  founded  the  cele- 
brated Amphictyonic  council.* 

§  The  deluge  of  Deucalion  owed  much  of  its  importance  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  poets.  It  was  probably  only  a  partial  inun- 
dation. 

In  the  reign  of  Amphictyon,  a  famine  occurred,  during  which 
Ericthooius,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Vulcan,  arrived  from  Egypt 
with  a  supply  of  com,  and  taught  the  natives  the  art  of  .^i* 
culture,  fOT  which  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  room  of  Ajn^^ 
phictyon. 

12.  Corinth,  another  of  the  Grecian  states,  was  founded 
1520  years  B.  C,  but  did  not  receive  the  name  of  Corinth  till 
it  was  rebuilt,  1410  years  B.  C.  It  originally  formed  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon,  and  was  afterwards  included  in 
that  of  Argos,  till  Sysyphus,  some  time  in  the  following  periodi 
eeized  it  for  his  possession. 

18.  Thebes,  a  state  of  Greece  also,  was  founded  by  Cad- 
mus. The  city,  though  begun  by  him,  was  finiriied  by 
Amphion  and  Zethus.  He  introduced  letters  into  Greece, 
1619  years  B.  C.     Thebes  he  built  a  few  yeai-s  afterwards. 

§  Cadmus  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  extraction.  To 
him  are  ascribed  16  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  He  thus  essen- 
liaUy  contributed  to  the  literary  distinction  which  Greece  afterwards 
attained. 

14.  Lacedsemon,  or  Spaita,  another  distinguished  state  of 
Greece,  was  fovmded  by  Lelex,  1616  years  B.  C,  but  received 
its  name  from  Lacedsemon,  its  fourth  king.  The  govern- 
ment ocmtimied  in  the  family  of  Lelex  till  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidffi  to  the  Peloponnesus,  an  event  to  be  noticed  in 
the  coming  period. 

{Sparta  was  called  after  tte  name  of  the  wife  of  Lacedaemon,  tiie 
great  grand-daughter  of  Ldex.  Sparta  properly  belongs  to  the 
metropwDlis— Lacedaemon  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  which  Lacedaemon  was  situated,  was  the^uthem  part  of 
Greece. 

EGYPT. 

16.  The  events  in  Egyptian  history,  during  the  present 
epochs  refer  chiefly  tp  Nitocrisand  S^ostris,  Uiecme  a  fe- 
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male,  the  other  a  male  sovereign.  Nitocris  b^an  to  reign 
over  Egypt,  1678  years  B.  C,  at  Memphis.  Sheafterwarcb 
united  some  other  sovereignties  to  her  dominions.  • 

The  period  when  Sesostris  began  to  reign  cannot  be  easily 
fixed ;  Bome  place  it  before  that  of  Nitocris,  but  others  place  it 
after  her  reign. 

The  names  of  a*  few  other  kings  appear,  but  little  is  known 
concerning  their  reigns.  The  successor  of  Sesostris  is  said  to 
have  been  Pheron,  and  some  tliink  that  Rames^-Tubaete  was 
the  king  whose  dreams  Joseph  interpreted. 

Nitocris  succeeded  her  brother,  an  Ethiopian,  who  was  murdered 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  meditating  revenge  for  his  imtimely  fate, 
put  many  of  her  subjects  to  death  privately,  and  afterwards  con- 
trived a  building  under  ground  whither  she  deluded  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  her  vengeance  to  a  feast,  and,  in  the  midst  of  tiieir  mirth, 
overwhelmed  them  with  destruction,  by  turning  a  river  upon  them 
through  a  secret  passage.  She  then  eluded  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace by  taking  refuge  in  a  place  well  fortified  with  asnes. '  Her  person 
is  said  to  have  been  extremely  beautiful,  but  her  disposition  was  crud. 

Sesostris  was  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Egyptian  kings, 
and  almost  the  only  conqueror  among  them.  Historians  relate  that 
his  father  was  warned  by  Vulcan,  in  a  dream,  concerning  the  ftiture 
conquests  of  his  son,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  dream,  he  got 
together  all  the  males  bom  in  Egypt  on  the  same  day  with  the  prince, 
and  had  them  nursed  and  brought  up  with  him,  upon  the  presumption 
that,  being  the  companions  of  his  youth,  they  would  prove  the  moelt 
devoted  warriors  and  faithful  counsellors. 

Sesostris  forming  the  design  of  conquering  the  world,  set  out  with 
an  artny  of  600,000  foot,  24,000  horse,  and  27,000  armed  chariots. 
His  conquests  were  extensive,  and  he  returned  home  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  various  subjugated  nations,  and  followed  by  a  surprising 
number  of  captives.  He  rendered  his  power  highly  advantageous  to 
his  subjects,  by  enriching  their  country  with  useftd  works,  and  mag- 
nificent edifices. 

His  behaviour,  however,  was  grossly  insolent  to  the  kings  and 
chiefs  of  the  conquered  nations,  who  waited  upon  him  to  present 
their  tribute.  He  is  said  to  have  caused  those  princes,  four  abreast, 
to  be  harnessed  to  his  car,  instead  of  horses,  that  they  might  draw 
him  to  the  temple. 

In  his  old  age  he  lost  his  sight,  and  then  was  so  weak  and  wicked 
as  to  lay  violent  hands  on  hunself. 

CHINA. 
16.  The  second  dynasty  of  the  Chinese  emperors  com- 
menced during  this  period,  1766  years  B.  C.     It  lasted  666 
vears,  under  30  emperors.    Like  the  first  dynasty,  it  was  ter- 
minated by  the  vices  of  the  last  of  them. 
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I  Chlng4ang  was  the  fotuider  of  this  dymsij.  He  u  aaid  to  hire 
had  the  most  excellent  qualities.  His  modesty  was  almost  unparal- 
I^d :  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  empure  who  thought  he  was 
unfit  for  so  important  a  trust.  He  was  often  on  the  point  of  resign- 
ing his  crown,  hut  his  nohles  would  not  consent  to  it 

l^jrvre,  one  of  his  successors,  being  once  terrified  by  a  prodigy, 
which  made  him  apprehensive  of  a  revolution,  received  the  following 
impressive  lesson  from  his  minister.  "  Virtue  has  the  power  of  tri- 
umphing over  presages.  If  you  govern  your  subjects  with  equity, 
you  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  misfortune." 

Vuthing,  anqther  prince  of  this  dynasty,  after  having  for  three  years 
implored  heaven  to  bless  him  with  sucn  virtues  as  were  suitable  lo 
his  station,  is  said  to  have  seen,  in  a  dream,  a  man  represented  by 
heaven  to  be  his  prime  minister,  whose  features  he  well  recollected 
when  he  awoke. 

Causing  the  man  to  be  sought  for,  such  a  person  was  found  in  the 
condition  of  an  obscure  mason,  working  in  a  village,  whence  he  was 
brought  to  court  Being  questioned  on  a  variety  of  points  concem- 
mg  government^  he  returned  answers  marked  with  so  much  wii^om 
as  excited  the  highest  surprise. 

The  king,  addressing  him  in  a  very  proper  manner,  immedi- 
ately appointed  him  his  prime  minister,  and  received  the  great- 
est b^c^t  from  his  prudent  and  ^ilM  administration  of  govern- 
ment. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  III. 

1 .  Atoaham,  the  immediate  progenitcMr  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion. 

2.  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  and  '^  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God." 

3.  Sesostris,  an  Egyptian  hero  and  conqueror. 

4.  Joseph,  the  chief  ruler  <rf  Egypt  under  Pharadi. 

5.  Cecrops,  the  founder  of  Athens. 

6.  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician^who  built  Thebes,  and  mtroduced 
letters  into  Greece. 

1.  Abraham  was  the  son  of  Terah,  and  bom  in  Chaldea.  He 
was  76  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  After  this  event  he  was 
oomnumded  by  God  to  enter  upon  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God 
|»omised  to  give  unto  his  posterity.  In  the  year  following,  a  fa- 
mine in  the  land  of  Canaan  forced  Alnraham  with  his  family  to  go 
into  Egypt. 

In  the  same  year,  Abraham,  with  his  nephew  Lot,  returned  unto 
Canaan.    They  however  parted  at  length,  because  the  land  was  m- 
suffici^t  for  both  of  their  flocks.    Lot  went  to  Sodom— Abrahan. 
removed  to  Hebron.    God  blessed  Abraham,  and  the  promise  o 
posterity  was  confirmed  to  him  again  and  again. 

In  the  100th  year  of  his  age,  Isaac,  his  son,  was  bom  to  hi 
his  expeetation  had  been  long  delayed.    Passing  tlirough       .     i 
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\  of  life,  he  was  at  length  called  to  the  severe  trial  of  oftring 
up  his  son  Isaac  at  the  command  of  the  Deity.  All  his  lofty  hopes 
were  reposed  m  that  son,  yet  he  hesitated  not  to  execute  the  divine 
behest 

Just  at  the  moment,  however,  m  which  he  stretched  forfli  his  hand, 
to  take  the  life  of  his  son,  God  interposed,  and  satisfied  with  Abra- 
ham's intention,  accepted  that  in  room  of  the  deed,  rescuing  Isaac 
and  commendmg  the  faith  of  the  patriarch.  Abraham  died  at  the 
age  of  175  years. 

2.  Little  IS  known  of  Melchisedec  When  Abraham  was  retum- 
mg  from  the  destruction  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederates, 
Mdchisedec  met  and  blessed  him.  The  scriptural  account  is  the 
followmg:  "And  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread 
and  wine ;  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  And  he 
blessed  him,  and  said,  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  Most  High  God,  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  and  earth.  And  he  (Abraham)  gave  him  tithes 
<rfall.»  ^ 

The  apostle  says,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "Now  consider 
how  great  this  man  was,  unto  whom  even  the  patriarch  Abraham 
gave  the  tenth  of  the  spoils." 

3.  Sesostris  was  a  king  of  Egypt.  His  age  is  so  remote  from  every 
authentic  record,  that  many  have  supposed  that  the  actions  and  con- 
quests ascribed  to  this  monarch  are  wholly  uncertain  and  fabulous. 
The  amount  of  what  has  come  down  respecting  him,  as  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  part,  is  the  following.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  became  ambitious  of  military  fame,  and  accordingly,  m 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  he  proceeded  to  make  the  conquest  of 
the  world. 

He  subdued  the  most  of  Asia,  and  even  invaded  Europe,  bringing 
the  Thracians  into  subjection ;  and,  that  the  fame  of  his  conquests 
might  long  survive  him,  he  placed  columns  in  the  subjugated  provmces; 
and,  many  ages  after,  this  pompous  inscription  was  read  in  several 
parts  of  Asia:  "Sesostris,  the  king  of  kings,  has  conquered  thi^  terri- 
tory by  his  arms." 

At  his  return  home,  the  monarch  employed  his  time  in  encouraging 
the  fine  arts,  improving  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom,  erecting  tem- 
,  pies,  building  cities,  and  digging  canals.  He  committed  suicide  when 
he  had  become  (Ad  and  mfirm,  after  reigning  44  years.  His  era  was 
1722  years  B.  C. 

4.  Joseph  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history,  and  no  one's  life  was 
more  eventful  in  itself,  or  has  been  described  with  greater  felicity 
than  his  has  been,  in  scripture.  It  is  imnecessary  to  say  over 
again  what  has  been  said  respecting  this  eminent  person,  espe- 
cially since  the  reference  to  scripture  is  so  easy,  and  the  reader  wno 
once  begins  the  story  of  Joseph,  can  seldom  feel  disposed  to  leave 
it  until  it  be  finished.  The  triumph  of  innocenc^  and  the  suc- 
cess of  piety,  in  this  instance,  show  the  care  of  God  over  good  meo, 
and  may  wcdl  lead  them  to  put  their  confidence  more  and  more  in 
him. 

5.  Cecrops  was  a  native  of  Egypt     He  led  a  ookmy  to  At- 
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tica,  and  reigned  over  part  of  the  country.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Grecian  pnnce,  and  was  deemed  the  first  founder  of 
Athens.  He  taught  his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  was  the 
first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  in  Greece,  and  offered  him  sa- 
crifices. 

After  a  reign  of  50  years,  spent  in  regulating  his  newly  formed 
I±igdom,  and  in  polishing  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  Cecrops  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  a  native  of  the  country. 

6.  Cadmus  was  a  Phoenician.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  Thebes. 
This  fact  is  very  much  invested  with  fable,  which  needs  not  to  be  de- 
tailed. If  Thebes,  according  to  some,  sprang  up  at  the  sound  of 
Amphion's  lyre,  i.  e.  by  encouraging  the  workmen,  still  Cadmus 
built  a  citadel  which  he  called  Cs^mea,  and  thus  formed  the  com 
mencement  of  a  city. 

Cadmus  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  letters  into 
Greece,  though  some  maintain  that  the  same  alphabet  was  in  ex- 
istence among  the  native  inhabitants.  This  alphabet  consisted 
only  of  16  letters,  to  which  8  were  afterwards  added.  The  wor- 
9hip  of  several  of  the  Eg3^tian  and  Phcenician  deities  was  also 
introduced  by  Cadmus.    His  era  is  reckoned  to  be  1519  years  B.  C. 


PERIOD  IV. 

The  Period  of  the  Trojan  War,  exte^iding  frmn  the  de 
parture  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  ^  1491  years  B.  C. 
to  the  dedication  of  Solomon^s  temple,  1004  years  B.  C. 

ISRAELITES. 

Section  1.  The  history  of  the  Israelites  at  this  era 
assumes  a  very  marked  character.  Oppressed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch,  they  cried  unto  God  for  dehverance,  and  a  di- 
vine deliverance  they  experienced.. 

Moses,  selected  as  the  instrument  of  saving  his  countrymen, 
was  in  due  time  called  to  his  work ;  and,  after  a  series  of  mi- 
racles, which  he  performed  by  the  divine  assistance,  he  led  the 
people  out  from  before  Pharaoh,  into  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
mised land. 

The  consequence  to  many  of  the  Egyptians  was  their  de- 
struction ;  for  Pharaoh  and  his  anr.y  pursuing  the  Israelites 
through  tJie  Red  Sea,  were  overwhelmed  with  its  waters. 

After  wandering  in  the  wilderness  40  years,  and  frequently 
rebelling  against  God,  the  Israelites  were  conducted  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  in  sight  of  Canaan,  when  he  died,  without  en- 
tiering  H  hunself,  1447  years  B.  C 
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§  The  story  of  Mosesj  and  of  his  agency  m  delivermg  the  Israelites, 
w  very  interesting  and  instructive ;  but  we  have  no  room  for  its  par- 
ticulars. We  wUl,  however,  mention  some  incidents,  subsequent  to 
the  retreat  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 

The  Israelites  were  no  sooner  delivered  from  the  Eg3rptians,  than 
they  murmured  against  Moses,  on  account  of  the  want  of  food  5  to 
satisfy  them,  God  sent  first  a  great  quantity  of  quails,  and  the  next 
morning  manna,  which  fell  regularly  every  day,  except  on  sabbath- 
days,  during  the  40  years  they  remained  in  the  wilderness. 

Again  the  people  murmured  for  water,  and  Moses,  by  the  Lord's 
command,  made  a  supply  to  issue  from  a  rock.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  Amalekites  attacked  Israel,  and  were  defeated  by  Jo- 
shua. The  people  soon  after  arrivhtg  at  Mount  Sinai,  God  gave 
them  his  law.  During,  however,  the  absence  of  Moses  in  the  mount, 
tliey  fell  into  idolatry,  in  consequence  of  which  3000  of  them  were 
put  to  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  year  after  the  retreat  from  Erjrpt, 
Moses  numbered  the  children  of  Israel  from  20  years  old  and  up- 
wards, and  there  were  found  603,550  men  able  to  go  to  war,  besides 
the  Levites. 

About  this  time,  12  men  were  sent  to  spy  the  land  of  Canaan, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Joshua  and  Caleb,  reported  unfavourably 
which  caused  the  people  to  murmur.  Upon  this  offence,  God  con- 
demned all  those  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt,  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  except  Joshua  and 
Caleb. 

As  a  punishment  for  their  murmurs,  the  Israelites  began  to  trave^ 
hi  the  wilderness  1489  years  B.  C.  At  this  time  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  revolting  against  Moses,  were  swallowed  by  the  eanh,  with 
250  of  their  associates.  In  1452  years  B.  C,  the  Israelites  began 
their  conquests,  by  the  defeat  of  the  kings  of  the  Amorites,  Bashan, 
Moab,  &c. 

At  the  age  of  120  years  Moses  died  on  Mount  Nebo,  ui  the  land  ol 
Moab,  having  first  taken  a  view  of  the  promised  land. 

2.  The  successor  of 'Moses  was  Joshua,  who  conducted 
tne  people  into  the  promised  land,  having,  by  the  diviisbe 
ccmunand,  mostly  destroyed  the  wicked  nations  that  inha- 
bited it. 

After  this  event,  the  Israelites,  with  some  intermission, 
were  directed  by  leadei*s,  called  Judges,  for  the  space  of  356 
years.  They  paid  a  high  respect  to  these  officers,  aiid  also 
to  the  priests,  but  they  acknowledged  no  other  king  than  God. 

As  the  people  at  length  became  weary  with  tihis  state  of 
things,  and  desured  a  king,  so  as  to  be  like  the  nations  around 
them,  a  king  was,  in  the  divine  displeasme,  granted  to  them. 

§  Joshua  having  led  the  Israelites  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  whose 
waters  divided  to  afford  them  a  passage,  conducted  them  safely  over 

n 
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it.  He  conquered  31  cities  in  the  course  of  six  years.  He  d'ed  1426 
years  B.  C. 

The  people  were  perpetually  inclined  to  forsake  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  poUute  themselves  with  the  abominations  of  the  hea- 
then. For  this  they  were  repeatedly  brought  into  bondage,  and  con- 
sequent distress.  Their  Judges  were  the  instruments  of  delivenng 
them  on  these  occasions. 

One  occasion  was  as  follows.  The  Israelit*5s,  being  brought  into 
the  power  of  the  Midianites,  after  seven  years  of  suffering,  they  cried 
imto  the  Lord,  who  sent  an  angel  to  Gideon  to  announce  to  him  that 
he  was  chosen  to  deliver  Israel  from  their  oppressors. 

By  divine  direction,  Gideon  retained  of  32.000  men  whom  he  had 
collected,  only  300  men,  and  with  them,  each  carrying  a  lamp  con- 
cealed in  an  earthen  vessel,  to  be  broken  at  a  proper  opportunity,  he 
80  terrified  the  Midianites,  that  they  fled  in  confusion,  and  turned 
their  swords  against  one  another. 

Samson  also,  on  another  occasion,  delivered  his  countrymen  by  a 
aeries  of  extraordinary  efforts  of  strength  and  courage  which  we 
cannot  particularly  recount.  It  may  be  only  mentioned,  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  course,  having  been  betrayed  by  his  wife,  and 
deprived  of  his  strength— upon  its  retiim,  he  pulled  down,  by  a  sin- 
gle exertion  of  his  muscular  energy,  the  temple  of  Dagon  on  the 
heads  of  his  enemies,  the  Philistines,  with  whom  he  perished  in  the 
general  ruin. 

Samuel,  the  last  and  most  eminent  of  these  leaders,  and^a  prophet 
also,  rendered  signal  service  to  his  countrymen,  especially  by  the 
moral  influence  which  he  exercised  over  them.  When  old,  however, 
he  took  for  his  assistants  in  the  government,  his  two  sons,  whose 
mismanagement  occasioned  murmurs  among  the  people,  and  a  de- 
sire to  have  a  king. 

3.  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  was  the  first  king  of  Israel.  Hav 
ing  been  privately  anointed  by  Samuel,  he  was  afterwards 
publicly  proclaimed,  1079  years  B.  C.  His  reign  was  prospe- 
rous at  first,  but  at  length  was  characterized  by  crime  and  ill 
success.     He  perished  miserably. 

He  was  succeeded  by  David,  who,  though  he  erred  in  seve- 
ral instances,  was  a  man  of  distinguislied  talents,  bravery,  and 
piety ;  he  raised  his  people  to  the  highest  pitch  of  national 

Erosperity  and  happiness.      The  wise  and  rich  Solomon  was 
is  son  and  successor.     He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  magnifi  • 
cent  temple,  1011  years  B.  C. 

§  Saul,  having  spent  an  unhappy  life,  and  being  at  war  with  the  Phi- 
listines, had  his  army  routed,  and  three  of  his  sons  slain,  aud  he  him- 
self, having  received  a  wound,  and  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
bis  enemies,  took  a  sword  and  fell  upon  it 

David  had  been  previously  anointed  king,  but  he  at  first  reigned 
only  over  the  tribe  of  Judah.    But  after  the  death  of  IshbosheUi,  *a 
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son  of  Saul^  who  Had  assumed  the  government  of  the  tribes,  he  reign- 
ed over  the  whole  of  Israel. 

He  speilt  ^  Very  active  and  perilous  life,  and  among  the  conqilestH 
he  made  were  the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  and 
the  Syrians.  He  had  at  length  some  domestic  troubles,  and  wa& 
in  danger  from  an  insurrection  of  his  subjects,  but  he  lived  to  see 
his  enemies  destroyed,  and  he  left  a  rich  and  flourishing  realm  to  hlr 
son. 

CANAANITES. 

4.  The  history  of  the  Canaanites,  and  some  of  the  neigU- 
bouiing  nation^  or  tribes,  is  involved  in  that  of  the  Jews  dur- 
ing this  period.!  They  were  mostly  subdued  by  Joshua,  but 
seemed  to  revive  ai  different  times,  to  the  great  annoy  wee  of 
the  Israehtes.  From  the  time  of  Solomon,  they  caii  sc'arcdy 
be  said  to  ha,ve  had  a  national  existence.  The  remnants  of 
them,  except  the  Canaanites,  properly  so  called,  who  after- 
wards went  under  tlie  aj^llation  of  Phoenicians,  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  great  monarchies  that  successively  existed  in 
Asia. 

PHCENICIANS. 

5.  The  Phoenicians  are  known  in  history  principally  as 
a  navigating  and  commercial  people,  amopg  whom  the  arts 
were  early  cultivated.  Their  country  was  divided  into  seve- 
ral small  kingdoms ;  but  the  most  considerable  of  their  sove 
reignties  were  the  cities  of  Sidon  and  T3nre.  We  know  no- 
thing of  the  kings  of  Sidon  till  the  present  and  succeeding  pe- 
riods. Hiram  was  king  of  Tyie,  and  contemporaneous  with 
David  and  Solomon. 

§  Sidon,  according  to  Josephus,  was  built  by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of 
Canaan.  Tyre  was  founded  by  the  posterity  of  Sidon.  Ha*odotus 
gives  to  the  older  Tyre  a  great  antiquity.  The  new  city,  reared  op- 
posite to  the  ancient,  on  an  island,  is  said,  by  Josephus,  to  have  h^^ 
built  in  the  year  B.  C.  1255. 

The  Phoenicians  are  regarded  as  the  earliest  navigators,  merchants, 
and  workmen,  of  the  world.  We  learn  from  ancient  recordsL  that 
Ihey  carried  on  trade,  not  only  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
lerranean,  but  even  over  the  ocean,  as  far  as  Eugland,.whence  they 
exported  tin.  .       , 

The  early  kings  are  not  known,  except  those  who  had  some  com- 
merce with  the  Jews.  To  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  both  David  and  So- 
lomon applied  when  proposing  to  build  a  temple  to  the  Lord.  He 
helped  them  by  furnishing,  not  only  precious  materials,  but  also  a 
great  number  of  workmen.  After  a  glorious  reign,  Baleazar,  his  son, 
succeeded  him. 
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GREECE. 

6.  The  history  of  Greece  during  this  period  is  pitroued 
tet  in  a.  few  details,  respecting  some  of  its  different  sovereign- 
ties. 

The  kings  already  named,  who  had  governed  Athens,  had 
raised  it  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  But  the  king 
who  laid  the  principal  foimdation  of  Athenian  greatness,  was 
Theseus.  He  united  the  12  cities  of  Attica  into  one  confede- 
racy. 

§  Theseus  is  said  to  have  founded  a  more  perfect  equality  among 
Ae  citizens,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  state  rather  resembled 
ft  rcnubUc  than  a  monarchy.  Owing  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people,  he  was  banished  from  the  country,  notwithstanding  liis  many 
virtues. 

7.  Codrus,  the  last  Athenian  king,  devoted  himself  to  die 
good  of  his  subjects.  With  him  royalty  was  abolished,  since 
me  people  thought  no  man  worthy  of  succeeding  him.  This 
change  occurred  towcurds  the  close  of  the  present  period,  viz. 
t069  years  B.  0. 

§  Codros  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Heraclidae,  was  told  by 
;he  oracle  fhat  the  army  would  be  victorious  whose  chief  should 
perish.  He,  therefore,  with  a  chosen  band,  threw  himself  into  the 
nottest  of  the  battle,  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  his 
ctoiHitrymen,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life. 

A  dispute  for  the  succession  arose  between  two  of  his  sons,  and  be- 
fore they  could  accommodate  their  difference,  the  Athenians  abolish- 
sd  royalty  altogether,  but  placed  Medon,  one  of  the  claimants,  at  tlie 
head  of  flie  state,  with  the  title  of  Archon.  This  office  was  for  life 
faring  more  than  3  centuries;  afterwards  it  was  reduced  to  10  years, 
and  finally  to  one  year. 

8.  Cc^inth,  having  been  seized  by  Sysyphus,  was  governed 
hk  his  femily^SO  years.  The  last  king  of  this  race  ivas  de- 
posed by  the  Heraclidae,  1099  years  B.  C. 

9.  The  first  great  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Argo- 
oautic  e]qpedition,  1263  years  B.  C.  It  was  led  by  Jason,  and 
b  supposed  to  have  been  both  a  military  and  a  mercantile  ad- 
venture. Its' destination  was  to  Colchis,  the  modem  Mingre- 
lia,  in  AsiaMuior. 

§  According  to  some,  the  object  was  to  open  the  commerce  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  and  to  secure  some  establishment  on  its  coast  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Jason  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  hlns- 
man  Pnryxus,  and  to  recover  his  treasures,  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  lung  of  Colchis.  Hence,  in  the  language  of  ficUon  or 
^re,  it  was  the  "  Golden  Fleece"  that  was  the  object  to  be  re-- 
covered. 
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This  expedition  was  thought  to  be  of  so  much  importance,  that  all 
the  lieroes  of  the  age  Were  anxious  to  engage  in  it  Among  the  54 
renowned  captains  who  were  in  the  single  ship  of  Argo  sIoncL  in 
which  Jason  embarked,  were  Hercules,  Theseus,  Castor  and  Pollui^ 
Pirithous,  Laertes,  Peleus,  Oilcus,  &c. 

In  the  course  of  their  voyage,  they  attempted  to  land  for  refresh- 
ment in  a  part  of  Phrygia,  but  were  prevented  by  Laomedon,  king 
of  Troy,  for  which  they  took  ample  revenge  on  their  return,  by  piC 
laging  that  city. 

On  their  arrival  in  Colchis,  Medea,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  fell 
in  love  with  Jason,  and,  through  her  assistance,  the  Argonauts  ef- 
fected the  object  of  their  voyage.  On  their  arrival  in  Greece,  Her- 
cules celebrated  or  uistituted  the  Olympic  Games. 

10.  A  dispute  for  the  divided  sovei^nty  of  Thebes,  be- 
tween the  brothers  Eteocles  and  Pol)r^fe,  gave  rise  to  a  war 
that  was  terminated  by  single  combat,  in  which  both  were 
killed.  This  is  called  the  war  of  the  seven  captains,  and  oo 
curred  1225  years  B.  C. 

The  sons  of  the  commanders  slain  in  this  war  renewed  the 
quarrel  of  their  fathers,  about  ten  years  afterwards.  This  is 
called  the  war  of  the  Epigonoi,  a  subject  celebrated  by  Homer 
in  a  poem  now  lost 

11.  But  the  most  celebrated  event  of  this  period,  in  the  an- 
nals of  Greece,  is  the  Trojan  war.  It  commenced  1193 
years  B.  C,  and  terminated  in  ten  years.  Troy  was  taken 
and  burnt  to  the  ground.     This  war  was  undertaken  by  the 

[)rinces  of  Greece  to  avenge  the  wrongs  sustained  by  Mene- 
aus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  whose  wife,  Helen,  had  been  seduced 
away  by  Paris,  a  Trojan  prince.  The  details  of  this  war  are 
derived  from  Homer  f  but  he  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
related  facts,  for  the  most  part. 

§  Troy,  the  capital  of  Phrygia  Minor,  was  founded  1546  years  B.  C. 
by  Scamander,  wh(f  led  thither  a  colony  from  Crete.  Troas,  the 
fifth  in  succession  from  Scamander,  either  built  a  new  citjr,  or  en- 
larged the  old  one,  and  named  it  after  himself,  Troy.  The  Trojans 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people. 

The  mrniber  of  the  Grecian  warriors  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  100,000.  Nearly  all  Asia  Mmor  was  leagued  with  Priam, 
king  of  Troy.  The  Greeks,  on  landing  at  Troas,  were  warmly  op- 
posed, and  they  spent  the  first  8  or  9  years  m  reducing  such  cities 
and  islands  as  favoured  the  cause  of  Troy.  At  length  the  siege  of 
that  capital  began,  and  the  most  heroic  deeds  were  performed  on  both 
sides.  At  this  juncture,  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  was  visited  by  a  pes- 
tilence, and  a  quarrel  ensued  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  tbe 
Grecian  leaders. 
Tlie  death  of  Patroclus,  slain  by  Hector,  imp«lled  Achilles  to 
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fetiim  into  the  Grecian  camp.  Hector  was  killed  by  Achillen^ 
and  Achilles  fdl  by  the  hand  of-  Paris,  who  was  himself  slain  by 
ail  arrow  At  last  the  Greeks  gained  possession  of  the  city  by 
stratagem,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  No  vestige  of  its  ruins  now 
remains. 

Such  of  the  Trojans  as  survived  sought  new  settlements  in  distant 
Regions.  Antenor  established  himself  in  Italy,  where  he  founded 
the  nation  of  the  Heneti.  iEneas  settled  also  in  Italy,  where  he 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Alba. 

12.  The  wax  of  the  Herax;lid£E,  among  the  Greeks,  began 
about  80  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Amphitry(Hi,  sovereign  of  Mycenae,  was  banished  from 
Ms  country,  with  sd^iis  family,  while  the  crown  was  pos 
iiessed  by  an  usurp^P  After  a  peric^  of  a  century,  his  de- 
lieeiidteats,  caDed  Heraclidee,  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
Ktibduing  all  thdr  enemies,  took  possession  of  the  states  of  My  • 
cense,  Argos,  and  Lacedaemon.  This  return  of  the  Heraclidee 
fe  an  event  often  spoken  of  in  history. 

13.  A  long  period  of  civil  war  succeeded,  and  Greece,  di- 
vided among  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  became  a  jwey  to  op- 
pression or  anarchy.  The  diflficulties  of  the  times  drove  many 
of  the  Gi^eks  from  home,  who  founded  important  colonies,  aa 
we  dball  hereafter  learn. 

EGYPT. 

14.  Conceming  the  Egyptians,  during  this  period,  very 
Httle  is  known  vwth  certainty.  Apophis  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  Pharaoh  who,  together  with  his  army,  was  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Amosis,  Amenophis  H.,  and  one  or  two 
others,  were  Warriors  and  conquerors. 

§  A  few  things  may  be  subjoined  respecting  some  of  the  Egyptiaii 
kings  during  this  period.  Mceris  caused  the  celebrated  lake,  called 
by  his  name,  to  be  dug,  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  when  the 
inundation  was  too  w)midant,  and  to  water  the  country  when  it 
proved  deficient. 

Hermes  Trismegistes  is  celebrated  for  his  philosophical  writings 
He  added  5  days  to  the  year,  which  before  consisted  only  of  360. 
Amosis  abolished  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices,  and  conquered 
Heliopolis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypt. 

Actisanes,  king  of  Ethiopia,  united  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  under 
bis  government.  He  bore  his  prosperity  with  great  prudence, 
and  behaved  himself  in  a  most  affectionate  manner  towards  his  new 
fubfects. 

Havmg  caused  a  general  search  to  be  made  after  the  Egyptian 
rob})ers  who  infested  the  country,  he  commanded  their  noses  to  be 
rut  off,  and  then  banished  them  to.  the  remotest  part  of  the  d€sert« 
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between  Syria  and  Egypt,  where  he  built  them  a  town,  which,  flrom 
the  mutilation  of  its  inhabitants,  was  called  Rhinocolura. 

A  Memphite  of  ignoble  extraction  was  exalted  to  tiie  throne.  Tlie 
priests  characterised  him  as  a  magician,  and  pretended  that  he  could 
assume  whatever  form  he  pleased.  His  Egyptian  name  was  Cetcp, 
which  the  Greeks  rendered  Proteus. 

It  was  during  his  reign,  that  Paris  and  Helen  were  driven  on 
the  coasts  of  Egypt,  in  their  passage  to  Troy,  but  when  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  understood  the  shameful  breachiof  hospitality  whicJi 
the  young  stranger  had  committed,  he  ordered  him  to  quit  his  do- 
minions. 

LYDIA, 

15.  The  history  of  the  kings  of  Lydi a  is  very  obscure. 
They  were  divided  into  three  dynawres.  1.  The  Atydse. 
2.  The  Heraclidae.  3.  The  Mermnadse.  The  history  of 
Atydae  is  altogether  fabidous.  Argon  was  the  first  of  the  He- 
raclida;,  and  Candaules  the  last.  Argon  reigned  about  1223 
years  B.  C.  The  Lydians  are  celebrated  as  merchants  and 
traffickers. 

$  Lydia  is  supposed  to  have  heea  foimded  by  Lud,  son  of -Shem.  It 
was,  however,  called  Lydia,  from  Lydus,  one  of  its  kings.  It  was 
previously  called  Maeonia,  from  Maeon,  also  one  of  its  kings.  It  was 
conquered  at  length  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules. 

Lydia  Proper  was,  strictly  speaking,  at  iirst  only  that  part  of 
MsBonia  which  was  seated  on  the  iEgean  Sea ;  but  when  the  Greeks 
or  lonians  settled  there,  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  driven  to  the 
interior.  The  invaders  named  the  sea  coasts  where  they  settled 
Ionia,  after  the  country  whence  they  had  emigrated,  or  rather, 
whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Heraclidse ;  while  the  Lydians 
gave  their  name  to  the  new  countries  in  which  they  settled. 

Long  before  the  invasion  of  the  lonians,  tlie  natives  of  Lydia  were 
devoted  to  commerce.  The.earliest  instance  on  record  of  a  gold  and 
silver  coinage  is  found  in  their  history.  They  were  also  the  first 
people  who  exhibited  public  sports.      .    . 

ITALY. 

16.  Italy  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  at  a  remote 
era.  So  early  as  1299  years  B.  C.  we  read  of  a  king  named 
Janus,  who,  having  arrived  from  Thessaly,  planted  a  colony 
on  tlie  river  Tiber.  Forfr  sovereigns  succeeded  hkn  in  La- 
tium ;  during  the  reign  of  the  last  of  whom,  viz.  Latin  us, 
arrived  iEneas,  the  Trojan  prinoe,  in  Italy.  ^Eneas  married 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and  succeeded  him  in  the 
sovereigtity.  After  jEneas  there  was  a  succession  of  kings  lo 
the  time  of  Numitor,  the  grandfather  of  Romulus  and  Remup, 
the  founders  of  Roma. 
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Tlie  history  of  thede  kings  is,  however,  very  obscure  and 
confused,  and  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it 
Of  the  numerous  petty  kingdoms  of  which  Italy  was  com- 
posed, tliose  of  Etruria  and  Latium  alone  deserve  attention. 
The  Etiiiscans  are  thought  to  have  been  a  very  polished  peo- 
pLe.  The  inhabitants  of  Latium  were  the  immediate  ances- 
tors of  the  Romans.  A  considerable  part  of  Italy  was  doubt- 
less peopled  by  the  Greeks. 

§  Italy,  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Roman  power,  was  peopled  at 
an  early  era,  though  we  cannot  determine  the  particular  point  oi 
time,  with  certainty  as  to  the  country  at  large.  The  colony  on  the 
Tiber,  as  we  have  seen,  was  settled  nearly  13  centuries  before  Christ 
There  is  every  reason*!^  believe  that  a  part  of  Italy  was  inhabited 
by  a  refined  and  cultivated  nation,  many  ages  before  the  Roman 
name  was  known. 

The  Etruscans  are  justly  considered  as  such  a  nation ;  a  fact 
which  is  indicated  by  the  monuments  in  the  fine  arts  which  they 
have  left,  and  some  of  which  exist  to  this  day.  Their  alphabet,  re- 
sembling the  Phoenician,  disposes  us  to  believe  them  to  have  been  of 
eastern  origin. 

Though  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  originated  from  Greece 
and  the  east,  yet  a  portion  of  them,  it  is  believed,  must  have  origi- 
nated from  the  Celtic  or  Gomerian  tribes  of  the  north,  who  entered 
Italy  from  that  quarter.* 

The  story  of  Latinus  and  -^neas  is  briefly  as  follows.    At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Italy,  Latinus  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Rutuli ;  and,  on  hearing  of  this  arrival,  he  'mmedi- 
ately  marched  towards  the  strangers,  expecting  to  find  an  unprmei 
pled  banditti. 

But  iEneas,  though  commanding  a  body  of  hardy  veterans,  held 
out  the  olive  of  peace.    Latinus  listened  to  his  melancholy  tale,  and 
.  pitying  the  misfortunes  of  the  Trojan  exiles,  assigned  them  a  portion 
of  land,  on  condition  of  their  joining  against  the  Rutuli. 

iEneas  eagerly  embraced  the  offer,  and  performed  such  essential 
-service  in  the  cause  of  the  Latins,  that  this  monarch  bestowed  on 
him  his  only  daughter,  Lavinia,  in  marriage,  with  the  right  of  suo 
cession  to  the  crown. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  IV. 

1.  Moses,  the  first  Hebrew  lawgiver  and  leader. 

2.  Joshua,  a  conqueror  of  Canaan,  and  pious  mihtary 
chieftain. 

3.  Orpheus,  the  father  of  poetry. 

4.  Musseus,  a  Greek  poet. 

5.  Samson,  a  judge  of  Israel,  and  endowed  with  extraor 
dinary  strength. 

♦  Sec  Edin.  Rev.  No.  80.  Art.  V. 
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6.  Sanconiathon,  a  I^oenician,  oDe  of  the  earliest  writera 
rfhistory. 

7.  David,  a  king  of  Israel,  a  warrior  and  poet. 

J 1.  Moses,  when  an  infant,  having  been  exposed  on  the  brmk  of 
the  river  Nile,  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  found 
the  ark,  saved  the  child,  and  had  him  educated  as  her  own  son.  At 
forty  years  of  age,  having  renounced  the  honours  of  Pharaoh's  court, 
he  endeavoured  to  join  his  oppressed  cpimtrymen,  but  they  would 
not  receive  him.  After  this,  circumstances  induced  him  to  flee  to 
the  land  of  Midian,  where  he  married,  and  enjoyed  a  retirement  of 
iO  years. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  God  appeared  to  him  in  the  mount  of 
Horeb,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Egypt,,  with  a  commission  to 
Pharaoh,  respecting  his  release  of  the  Israelites  from  bondage.  He 
~  accomplished  this  object  only  after  the  infliction  of  ten  severe  and 
awful  plagues  upon  that  monarch  and  his  people.  At  leng^  God 
saw  fit,  through  Moses,  to  destroy  Pharaoh  ^d  the  flower  of  his 
military  force  in  the  Red  Sea. ./  -        ^  ^J^  j ',  ^^ 

From  this  period,  Moses  Was  entployea^n  receiving  the  moral 
law  from  moimt  Sinai,  in  prescribing  the  form  of  the  ceremonial 
worship  of  the  Hebrews,  in  regulating  their  civil  pc^ty,  in  con- 
ducting their  military  operations,  and  in  leading  them  through  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  which  they  were  doomed  to  wander  during 
40years. 

At  the  age  of  120  he  died  on  mount  Nebo,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
having  first  taken  a  view  of  the  promised  land.  This  occurred  1461 
years  B.  C.    Moses  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  wisdom. 

2.  Joshua  was  the  successor  of  Moses,  and  led  the  Israelites  into 
the  promised  land,  over  the  river  Jordan,  whose  waters  divided  to 
affbrid  them  a  passage.  The  first  city  which  he  conquered  was  Jeri- 
cho ;  this  was  followed  by  the  speedy  reduction  of  30  others. 

Having  divided  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  ten  tribes,  Joshua 
died,  aged  110,  1426  years  B.  C. 

3.  Ofpheus  was  the  son  of  CEager,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Apollo,  by 
Calliope.  The  fictions  of  poetry  have  put  into  his  hands  a  lyre, 
whose  entrancmg  sounds  stayed  the  courses  of  rivers^  moved  moim- 
tains,  and  subdued  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts.  Doubtless  the  eff*ects 
of  his  song,  though  not  of  such  a  nature,  were  considerable,  in  that 
rude  and  early  age,  on  the  minds  of  untutored  barbarians. 

By  the  power  of  his  music,  as  fiction  reports,  he  regained  his 
wife,  Eurydice,  from  the  infernal  regions,  but  lost  her  again  in  con- 
sequence of  faUmg  to  comply  with  a  cenain  condition,  on  which 
she  was  restored.  The  condition  was,  that  he  should  not  look  be- 
hind to  see  her  till  he  had  come  to  the  extremest  borders  of  heU. 
Contrary  to  promise  he  did  this,  through  the  impatience  of  love, 
or  by  reason  of  forgetfulness,  and  she  vanished  from  before  his  ejres. 

Orpheus,  according  to  story,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts ;  of  which 
celebrated  expedition  he  ^Tote  a  poetical  a/'coimt.  This,  however, 
is  doubted  ;  and  tiie  poems  that  pass  under  his  name,  are,  with  rea- 
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son,  ascribed  to  oHier  and  later  writers.  There  is  little  cause  to 
doubt  that  such  a  person  as  Orpheus  existed,  and  that  he  was  a 
great  poet  and  musician.  The  period  assigned  for  him  is  1284 
years  B.  C. 

4.  Mus2eus  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  or 
Orpheus,  and  to  have  lived  about  1253  years  before  the  christian  era. 
None  of  his  poems  remain.  A  Musaeus,  who  flourished  in  the  4th 
century,  according  to  the  judgment  of  most  critics,  wrote  "The  loves 
of  Leander  and  Hero." 

5.  Samson  was  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  As  he  was 
raised  up  to  avenge  the  Israelites  of  their  oppressors,  he  was  endow- 
ed with  extraordinary  strength.  On  one  occasion,  he  slew  1000  Phi- 
listines with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  At  various  other  times,  he  se- 
verely molested  and  distressed  them. 

At  length  he  was,  through  stratagem,  betrayed  by  Delilah,  and  de 
prived  of  his  strength.  It,  however,  soon  returned ;  and  he  pulled 
down  the  temple  of  Dagon  on  the  heads  of  his  enemies,  the  Philistines, 
with  whom  he  perish^  in  the  general  ruin.  Some  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter are  very  far  from  deserving  imitation.  His  various  exploits 
and  follies  are  recorded,  Judges  xiv.  xv.  xvi. 

6.  Sanconiathon  was  born  at  Berytus,  or,  according  to  others,  at 
Tyre.  He  flourished  about  1040  years  B.  C.  He  wrote,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  a  history,  in  9  books,  in  which  he  amply  treat- 
ed of  the  theology  and  antiquities  of  Phoenicia  and  the  neighbouring 
places. 

This  history  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo,  a  native  of  Byb- 
lus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  Some  few  frag- 
ments of  this  Greek  translation  are  extant.  Some,  however,  suppose 
them  to  be  spurious,  while  others  maintain  their  authenticity. 

7.  David  was  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  anointed  king  of  Israel,  while 
keeping  his  father's  flocks,  by  Samuel,  the  prophet.  He  was  a 
valiant,  prosperous,  and  warlike  prince,  and  raised  himself  and 
people  to  great  eminence  and  renown.  His  name  began  to  be 
known  and  celebrated,  from  the  time  that  he  slew  Goliath,  the  giant 
His  military  operations  were  plamied  with  wisdom,  and  executed 
with  vigour. 

He  was  distinguished  as  a  sacred  poet  and  writer  of  psalms ;  no 
one  in  this  department  has  ever  equalled  him.  These  inspired  pro- 
ductions are  marked  by  loftiness,  vigour,  and  felicity  of  expression 
—abounding  in  the  sublimest  strains  of  d'-votion,  and  conveying  the 
most  important  truths  and  instructions  to  t\e  mind. 

This  pious  prince  was  left  to  fall  into  sctmdalous  sins,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, particularly  in  the  seduction  of  Bathsheba,  and  the  murder 
of  Uriah,  her  husband ;  but  he  bitterly  repented  of  them,  and  was 
restored  to  the  divine  favour.  He  died,  1015  years  B.  C,  after  a 
reign  of  40  years.        ^,^.^, 
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PERIOD  V.  .' 

The  Period  of  Homer,  extending  from  the  dedication  of  Solo^ 
mon^s  temple,  1004  years  B.  C,  to  the  founding  of  Romej 
752  years  B.  C. 

ISRAELITISS. 

Section  1.  From  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the  throne 
of  the  Israelites,  a  period  of  profound  peace  and  prosperity 
was  enjoyed  by  that  people  throughout  his  reign.  The 
most  important  undertaking  of  this  monarcli,  was  the  build- 
ing and  dedication  of  ihe  temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem. 

This  magnificent  structure  was  completed  in  seven  years. 
The  dedication  was  performed  by  the  king,  with  the  most 
solemn  reUgious  rites,  in  presence  of  all  the  elders  of  Israd, 
and  the  heads  of  the  various  tribes. 

This  piince  exceeded  in  wisdom  all  who  went  before  him ; 
but,  in  his  old  age,  he  took  many  wives  and  concubines  out  ^ 
of  the  idolatrous  nations  around  liim,  who  corrupted  his 
heart.  The  Lord  therefore  declared,  by  the  prophet  Abijah, 
that  he  would  divide  the  kingdom  after  his  death,  and  give 
ten  tribes  to  Jeroboam ;  which  accordingly  took  place. 

§  The  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  a  most  sumptuous  and  costly  edifice. 
The  value  of  the  materials,  and  the  perfection  of  the  workmanship, 
rank  it  among  the  most  celebrated  structures  of  antiquity.  It  was 
not  very  large,  being  little  more  than  90  feet  in  length,  30  in  breadth, 
and  45  in  height ;  but  was  finely  proportioned,  and,  together  with  a 
grand  porch,  was  splendidly  ornamented. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  as  a  punishment  of  his  effeminacy 
and  idolatry,  the  Lord  stirred  up  certain  adversaries  against  him ; 
and,  though  the  principal  evil  threatened  against  Israel,  was  not  to 
occur  during  his  day,  yet  he  had  the  mortification  of  knowinc  that 
it  would  be  inflicted  under  the  administration  of  his  son ;  and  that 
his  own  conduct  woidd  be  the  procuring  cause. 

We  cannot  help  believing  that  he  repented  of  his  awful  defection 
from  duty,  though  nothing  in  the  Bible  is  recorded  concerning  this 
point ;  and  all  ought  to  be  profited  by  the  memorials  which  he  has 
left  of  his  wisdom,  and  general  piety. 

2.  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  began  to  reign  over  the 
Israelites  975  yeai*s  B.  C.  Having  refused  to  lighten  the 
yoke  his  father  had  imposed  on  his  subjects,  ten  tribes  revolt- 
ed, and  followed  Jeroboam,  an  enterprising  domestic  of  the 
king.     The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  atone  remained 
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Giithful  to  Rehoboam.    Frojn  this  time  Judah  and  Israel  Bit 
separate  kingdoms. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  or  the  IsraeUtes,  diir 
ing  this  period,  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  vicious  and 
idolatrous  monarchs;  and  weirs  and  feuds,  treachery  and  min- 
der, mark  their  history  in  a  shocking  manner.  Jeroboam  was 
their  first  king. 

§  A  few  incidents  in  the  lives  of  these  kings  may  be  noticed. 
Jeroboam,  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  going  to  Jerusalem  to  sacri 
fice,  made  two  golden  calves,  which  the  people  worshipped;  for 
which  conduct,'^God  declared  that  his  whole  house  should  be  cut  off. 

Zimri,  the  fourth  after  Jeroboam,  enjoyed  the  crown  only  seven 
days.  The  city  Tirzah,  in  which  he  was  besieged  by  Omri,  being 
taken,  he  burnt  himself  to  death  in  his  palace. 

Ahab,  the  sixth  after  Jeroboam,  was  the  most  impious  king  who 
reigned  over  Israel.  He  married  Jezebel,  a  daughter  of  a  king  of 
the  Sidonians,  who  excited  him  to  commit  all  manner  of  wickedness. 
Among  other  things,  he  wantonly  murdered  Naboth,  for  refusing  to 
give  up  his  vineyard  to  Ahab. 
>  Jehu,  a  captain  under  Jehoram,  was  anointed  king  by  the  prophet 
Elisha ;  and,  though  a  wicked  man,  was  the  instrument  of  executing 
the  Lord's  vengeance  upon  his  impious  contemporaries.  He  killed 
Jehoram,  and  the  70  sons  of  Ahab ;  and  after  having  slain  all  the 
priests  of  Baal,  he  destroyed  the  images,  and  the  house  of  their  god. 

Jehoash  was  successful  as  a  warrior.  He  defeated  Benhadad, 
king  of  Syria,  in  three  battles.  In  a  war  against  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah,  he  took  him  prisoner,  broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalena,  and 
plimdered  the  temple  and  the  king's,  palace. 

Pekah,  the  last  king  during  this  period,  mode  war  against  Judali, 
with  Rezin,  king  of  Syria.  Under  his  reign,  part  of  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  captive  to  Assyria,  by  Tiglatli  Pileser. 

4.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  during  the  present  peri- 
od, were  pious  men,  and  adhered  to  the  worship  of  God. 
Others  of  them  imitated  the  profligate  kings  of  Israel.  The 
people  whom  they  governed,  and  who  have  survived  to  the 
present  time,  are  called  Jews,  in  distinction  from  Israelites, 
the  name  once  applied  to  the  whole  twelve  tribes. 

§  We  will  notice  some  of  the  transactions  of  their  reigns.  During 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  Sesac,  king  of  Egypt,  took  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  palace. 

Jehoshaphat  carefully  enforced  the  worship  of  God.  The  Mo- 
abites  and  Ammonites  declared  war  against  him ;  but  the  Lord  threw 
them  into  confusion  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  destroj'ed  one 
another. 

Ahaziah,  directed  by  the  councils  of  Athaliah,  his  mother,  acted 
wickedly.  He  went,  with  the  vicious  Jehoram,  kmg  of  Israel,  to 
war  against  Hazael,  king  of  Syria.     When  Jehu  destroyed  the 
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ftoUse  of  Ahab,  he  songlit  Ahaziah,  who  wad  hid  in  Samaria,  and 
tiewhim. 

Joash  reigned  with  justice  as  long  as  Jehoiada,  the  high  priest,  lived. 
After  his  death,  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  Zeehariah,  the  son  oi 
Jehoiada,  reproved  him  for  this  sin,  and  was  stoned  by  the  king's 
order.  God  then  raised  against  him  the  king  of  Syria,  who  plun- 
dered Jerusalem.  His  own  servants  also  conspired  against  him, 
and  slew  him  in  his  bed. 

Uzziah  made  successfiil  wars  against  the  Philistines  and  Arabians 
Intoxicated  with  prosperity,  he  went  into  the  temple  to  bum  incens 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  Lord  struck  him  with  leprosy  for  his  pre- 
sumption. 

Jotham,  a  pious  prince,  fought  and  overcame  the  Ammonites*  and 
rendered  them  tributary. 

GREECE. 

5.  CrREECE,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  periodt 
was  in  an  unsettled  state.  By  the  emigration  of  many  of 
Its  inhabitants,  colonies  had  been  formed,  particularly  in  Le^r 
Asia.  Afterwards  colonies  were  sent  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
These,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  governments,  soon  ri-  • 
vailed  their  parent  states  ;  a  circmnstance  which  induced  the 
latter  to  put  an  end  to  despotism,  and  to  adopt  popular  consti- 
tutions. In  this  wcMrk  of  reformation,  Lycurgus,  the  legislator 
of  Sparta,  was  distinguished. 

6.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  this  subject 
and  previously  to  an  account  of  the  refonnation  of  Sparta, 
that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  introduced  from  Asia  into 
Greece  by  Lycurgus.  He  met  vpih  them  in  his  travels  in 
that  region,  carefrdly  preserved  them,  and  brought  them'' 
home  on  his  return,  8S6  years  B.  C.  Their  effect  on  the  na- 
tional spirit  and  Uterature  of  the  Greeks,  was  at  length  highly 
propitious. 

§  Homer  flourished  about  900  years  B.  C.  He  was  a  poor  blind 
man,  and  used  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  singing  his  verses. 
But  his  genius  was  transcend  ant.  All  succeeding  ages  have  bowea 
to  it ;  and  his  poems  have  been  taken  as  the  model  of  all  epic  pro- 
ductions of  any  note  written  since  his  day. 

The  present  form  of  his  poems  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  the 
ancient  form.  They  were  probably  produced  in  separate  pieces  and 
ballads ;  and  were  united  into  contuiuous  poems,  it  is  said,  by  cer- 
tain learned  men,  under  the  direction  of  Pisistratus,  king  of  Athens. 

Tlie  era  of  Grecian  splendour  was  several  centuries  alter  the  time 
of  Homer ;  but  by  the  preservation  of  his  poems,  the  progress  of  the 
f>reeks  in  arts  and  literature  was  effectually  secured. 

7.  Lyctrrgus,  by  his  ficculiar  institutions,  raised  Sparta 
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from  a  weak  and  distracted  state,  to  superk)iity  in  arms  ovei 
the  other  republics  of  Greece.  Sparta  became  tiuly  republican 
in  its  government,  though  the  form  of  royalty  was  retained. 
Its  kings  weie  merely  the  first  citizens  in  the  state,  and  ao- 
knowl<^ged  the  superior  authority  of  the  Ephori  and  the 
people,  to  whom  they  were  accountable.  Their  privil^es, 
however,  sufficiently  distinguished  them  from  the  mass  of  the 
citizens. 

With  many  things  in  his  institutions  that  were  commend- 
able, there  was  much  that  was  pernicious.  His  sole  object 
seems  to  have  been,  to  render  the  Spartans  fit  only  for  war. 
The  chronological  date  of  the  commencement  of  thia  refor- 
mation, is  884  years  B.  C. 

§  After  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  Sparta  was  divided  between 
the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  who  reigned 
Jointly.  The  occasion  of  this  was,  that  Aristodemus  having  been 
killed  while  his  children  were  infants,  their  mother  was  unable  to 
tell  which  of  them  was  the  first  bom,  since  they  were  twins.  The 
Spartans  consequently  agreed  that  they  should  be  joinfr  kings. 

This  double  monarchy  continued  in  the  one  line  under  30  kings, 
and  in  the  other  line  under  27  kings,  during  a  period  of  about  ^0 
years.  Polydectes  and  Lycurgus  were  the  sons  of  one  of  these 
icings.  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  crown  devolved  on  Ly- 
curgus ;  but  his  sister-in-law  being  with  child,  he  resigned  it. 

She  however  intimated  to  Lycurgus  that  if  he  would  marry  her, 
the  child  should  be  destroyed  immediately  upon  its  birth.  Lycur^ 
gus,  with  a  view  to  save  it,  desired  that  she  would  send  it  to  him,  and 
he  would' dispose  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  was  bom, 
was  sent  to  his  uncle. 

Lycurgus  was  at  supper  with  a  large  party  when  the  royal  infant 
arrived,  but  he  instantly  took  it  into  his  arms,  and  holding  it  to  Hie 
view  of  the  company,  exclaimed,  "  Spartans !  behold  your  king.** 
The  people  were  delighted,  and  the  boy  was  called  Charilaus. 

Lycurgus,  with  a  view  to  suppress  the  calumnies  published  against 
liim  by  the  faction  of  the  queen,  determined  upon  a  voluntary  exile. 
In  his  travels,  he  made  it  an  object  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  government.  It  was  during 
this  journey  that  he  discovered  the  poems  of  Homer,  as  above  men- 
ioned. 

Upon  his  recall  to  Sparta,  he  found  things  in  so  bad  a  condition, 
that  he  set  about  a  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the  people.  He  be- 
gan his  labours  by  instituting  a  senate  to  make  laws,  and  see  that  they 
were  executed ;  this  senate  was  composed  of  30  members,  the  kings 
being  of  the  number 

He  next  made  an  equal  division  of  the  lands,  so  that  all  the  Spar- 
tans shared  it  fairly  between  them.  When  he  endeavoured  to  do  the 
same  with  the  furniture,  clothes,  &c.  he  found  the  rich  very  averse  to 
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his  proposals.  '  He  therefore  took  another  course.    He  substituted 
iron  for  gold  and  silver,  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 

As  this  iron  money  was  of  no  account  among  the  neighbouring 
countries,  the  Spartans  could  no  longer  indulge  in  luxury,  by  pur- 
chasing foreign  costly  articles.  The  necessary  arts  of  life  he  aUowed 
to  be  practised  only  by  slaves. 

He  then  commanded  that  all  persons,  even  the  kings  themselves, 
should  eat  at  public  tables,  and  that  these  tables  should  be  served 
only  with  plain  food.  This  regulation,  more  than  any  other,  offended 
the  rich  citizens.  They  rose  in  a  body  and  assaulted  Lycurgus ;  and 
one  of  them,  pursuing  him  to  a  sanctuary,  struck  out  his  eye  with  a 
stick. 

Lycurgus  no  otherwise  punished  this  offender,  than  by  making 
hun  his  page  and  attendant  In  time,  these  dinners,  at  which  they 
served  up  a  kind  of  soup,  called  black  broth,  came  to  be  much  re- 
lished, and  very  pleasant  discourse  often  enlivened  them. 

An  admirable  part  of  the  ceremony  at  these  public  meals  was  the 
following.  When  the  companjr  were  assembled,  the  oldest  man 
present,  pointing  to  the  door,  said, "  Not  one  word  spoken  here,  goes 
out  there."  Thiswise  rule  produced  mutusJ  confidence,  and  prevent- 
ed all  scandal  and  misrepresentation. 

The  children  were  taught  in  large  public  schools,  and  were  mad% 
brave  and  hardy.  All  the  people  were  accustomed  to  speak  in  short 
pithy  sentences^  so  that  this  style  of  speaking  is  even  now  called  af- 
ter them,  lacomc  ;  Laconia  being  one  of  the  names  of  Lacedsemon. 
'  When  Lycurgus  had  firmly  established  his  new  laws,  he  ensured 
their  observance  by  the  following  contrivance.  He  left  Sparta,  after 
having  made  the  people  swear,  that  they  would  abide  by  his  laws, 
until  he  should  return.  As  he  intended  not  to  return  at  all,  this  was 
to  swear  that  they  would  keep  his  laws  forever. 

Lycurgus  died  m  a  foreign  land.  By  some  it  is  asserted^hat  he 
starved  himself  to  death.  His  laws  continued  in  force.  500  years, 
during  which  time  the  Spartans  became  a  powerful  and  conquering 
pe^le. 

llie  mstitutions  of  this  legislator  were  impaired  by  many  blemishes. 
.The  manners  of  the  Lacedaemonian  women  were  suffered  to  be 
shamefully  loose.  The  youth  were  taught  to  subdue  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  The  slaves  were  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity.  Even 
theft  was  a  part  of  Spartan  education. 

The  object  of  this  was  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  stratagems  of) 
warn.  Detection  exposed  them  to  punishment  Plutarch  tells  us  of 
a  boy,  who  had  stolen  a  fox  and  hidden  it  under  his  coat,  and  who 
rather  chose  to  let  the  animal  tear  out  his  bowels,  than  to  discover 
the  theft. 

\* 

Sect.  8.   The  first  of  the  Olympiads^  an  era  by  which 

the  events  in  Grecian  history  are  reckoned,  occurred  776 

rears  B.  0.   The  Olympic  games  were  first  instituted  about 

1 150  years  B.  C,  but  having  fallen  into  disuse,  were  restored 
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ni  different  times,  and  from  the  period  above  mentioned,  foan 
a  certain  epoch  in  history. 

$  The  nature  of  these  games  will  be  described  under  the  ^  Gene- 
ral ViewSj"  at  the  dose  of  this  work.      ^ 

MACEDON.  '    ^ 

Sect.  9.  Macedon,  a  kingdom  in  Greece,  and  sometimes 
considered  distinct  from  it  in  its  history,  was  fomided  by  Ca- 
ranus,  an  Ar^ve  and  descendant  of  Herciiles,  about  795 
ycf^rs  B.  C.  The  government  continued  in  his  line  647 
years,  i.  e.  till  tlie  deathof  Alexander  iBgus,  the  posthumous 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

§  The  history  of  Macedon  under  its  first  kings  is  obscure,  and  pre- 
sents only  some  wars  with  the  lUjrrians,  Thracians,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring nations.  It  became,  as  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  very  power- 
ful, and  under  Philip  overturned  the  liberties  of  the  other  states  of 
Greece. 

ASSYRU. 

Sect.  lo.  After  a  chasm  of  800  years  in  the  history  ot 
the  fiist  kingdom  of  Assyria,  we  find  a  few  particulars  re- 
specting; one  or  two  of  its  last  sovereigns.  Pul,  who  is  mea- 
tioned  in  scripture,  subdued  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Menahem, 
who  became  his  tributary.  This  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  the 
king  of  Nineveh,  who,  with  his  people,  repented  at  the  preach- 
mg  of  Jonah.  If  this  be  the  fact,  he  flourished  about  800 
years  B.  C* 

§  The  object  of  Jonah's  preaching  was  to  d^iounce  the  divine 
judgements  against  this  people  on  account  of  their  wickedness.  The 
prophet  after  great  reluctance  to  obey  the  command  of  God,  and  a 
signal  chastisement  for  his  disobedience,  lepaired  at  length  to  Nine- 
veh, and  executed  his  commission. 

The  Ninevites  took  the  alarm,  and  humbled  themselves  before 
Jehovah,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  delivered  at  that  time 
ffom  destruction.  The  Assyrian  empire,  of  which  Nineveh  was  the 
capital,  lended,  however,  soon  afterwards,  as  we  shall  now  learn^* 

Sect.  II.  Sardanapahis  was  the  last  and  the  most  vicious 
of  the  Assyrian  monarclis. '  In  his  reign  a  conspiracy  broke 
out,  by  which  the  kingdom  was  destroyed,  767  years  B.  C. 
Three  monarchies  rose  from  its  ruins,  viz.  Nineveh,  which 

*  We  have  here  followed  Usher,  and  not  the  authors  of  the  Universal  Bmi^ 
tory.  Usher,  as  we  think,  more  consisteiHlj,  supposes  Pul  to  be  the  ^tdorof 
Sardanapalua. 
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preserved  the  name  of  Assyria,  Bahyhm,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Medes. 

§  Sardanapalus  was  the  most  effeminate  of  mankind.  He  never  left 
his  palace,  but  spent  all  his  time  with  his  women  and  his  eunuchs. 
He  imitated  them  in  dress  and  pamting,  and  spun  with  them  at  the 
distaff.  Being  besieged  in  his  city,  by  Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Medes, 
he  at  length  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  consumed  himself^  with  his  wo- 
men, eunuchs,  and  treasures. 

EGYPT. 

Sect.  12.  Egypt  continued  to  be  governed  by  a  race  of 
kings,  concerning  whom  the  common  accotmts  seem  not  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  The  most  considerable  or  the  best  known 
of  them  were  Shishak,  Rhamses,  Amenophis  IV.  and  Thuo- 
ris.  Shishak  is  mentioned  in  scripture,  and  he  is  by  some 
authors  considered  the  same  as  Sesostris.  But  we  are  dispo- 
sed to  consider  Sesostiisas  much  more  ancient,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly spoken  of  him  in  a  former  period. 

§  Concerning  Shishak,  it  appears  that  he  built  many  temples  and 
cities,  dug  canals,  and  among  other  conquests,  took  Jerusalem  and 
spoilt  the  temple. 

Rhamdes  possessed  a  very  avaricious  dispodtion.  Diodofus  in- 
forms us,  that  he  was  never  at  any  expense  either  for  the  honour  of 
the  gods,  or  the  welfare  of  his  people ;  but  that  his  sole  delight  was 
in  the  augmentation  of  his  private  treasure,  which,  at  his  decease, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  400,000  talents. 

Ame7iophis  IV,  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Memnon,  whose 
famous  statue  was  said  to  utter  a  sound  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The 
monument  in  which  he  was  buried,  is  much  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificence. He  acquired  great  ^eno^vn  by  his  expedition  against  the 
Bactrians. 

TViuoris  lost  the  Egyptian  possessions  in  the  East ;  and  after  his 
death,  Egypt,  reduced  within  its  natural  boundaries,  was  divided 
among  several  little  kingdoms  for  about  44  years. 

PHCENICIANS. 

Sect.  13.  The  Pikenicians,  during  this  period,  were  go- 
veiTjed  by  the  successors  of  Hiram,  of  whom  the  first  was 
Baleazar,  his  son  ;  and  the  seventh  from  him  was  Pygma- 
liwi,  ,the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dido.  The  cruelties  of 
Pygmalion  obliged  her  to  flee  to  Africa,  where  she  founded  a 
mighty  sovereignty,  as  will  now  be  mentioned. 

CARTHAGE. 
Sect.  14.  According  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  it  waa 
869  years  B.  C.  when  Dido  arrived  at  Africa.     The  history 
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«f  theOA&THAfiiNiANS  IB  dated  fcoia  this  ev^ent  She  fixedher 
habitation  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  on  a  peninsula,  near  the 
spot  where  Tunis  now  stands. 

From  this,  Oarthage  arose,  a  city  which  aftenjv^rds  became 
femous  for  its  wealth  and  power,  and  from  its  connexion  with 
die  Roman  wars.  The  early  history  of  the  people,  who  were 
called  after  the  name  of  their  principal  city,  is  but  Uttle 
known.     Its  later  history  is  involved  in  that  of  Rome. 

It  is  probable  Dido  might  have  found  a  few  inhabitants  in 
this  [dace,  whom  its  local  advantages  had  induced  to  settle 
there ;  but  to  her  and  her  attendants,  Carthage  is  doubtless 
indebted  for  a  regular  foundation. 

The  colony  had  the  same  language,  and  national  charac- 
ter, and  nearly  the  same  laws,  with  Uie  parent  state.  In  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  it  possessed  a  population  of  700,000 
inliabitants,  and  had  under  its  dominion  300  smalt  cities,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

§  Pygmalion,  wishing  to  possess  himself  of  the  immense  riches  of 
Sichaeus,  the  husband  of  Dido,  took  an  opportunity,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  a  cliase,  to  run  him  through  the  body  with  a  spear.  The 
suspicion  of  his  sister  was  awakened ;  but,  concealing  her  design, 
she  requested  Pygmalion  to  furnish  her  with  men  and  ships,  to  con- 
vey her  effects  to  a  small  city  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  that  she  might 
live  there  with  her  brother  Barca. 

The  king  granted  }ier  request ;  but  Dido  had  no  sooner  embarked 
her  property  on  board,  than  her  brother  and  others,  who  favoured 
her  real  design,  set  sail  for  Cyprus,  whence  they  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  young  women,  and  then  steered  their  course  to  Africa. 

The  Tyrian  monarch,  thus  defeated  in  his  schemes,  was  about  to 
send  a  fleet  after  the  fugitives ;  but  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  the 
threatening  predictions  of  the  oracle,  prevented  his  intended  revenge. 

ITALY. 

Sect.  15.  In  Italy,  at  the  time  of  Numitor,  about  775 
B.  C,  there  was  a  turn  in  events  deserving  our  notice.  Amti' 
lius,  the  brother  of  Numitor,  being  ambitious  of  the  throne, 
usurped  the  government,  and  connected  this  act  with  the 
murder  of  the  king's  only  son,  and  with  compelling  Rhea 
Sylvia,  his  only  daughter,  to  become  a  vestal.  He  thus 
meant  to  prevent  any  from  becoming  claimants  to  the  throne. 

The  event,  however,  frustrated  the  hopes  of  AmuUus  ;  for 
from  Sylvia  sprung  Remus  and  Romulus,  twin  brothers,  who, 
at  length  overcoming  Amuiius,  replaced  their  grandfotlier, 
Numitor.  on  the  throne. 
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I  Amulius^  hearing  of  &elniih<rf'Remiis  and  Ronmhn,  so  oonferury 
fo  nis  expectations,  ordered  the  mother  to  be  buried  alive,  the  pun- 
ishment of  mcontinent  vestals,  and  the  children  to  be  thrown  into  the 
river  Tiber.  The  latter  sentence  was  executed,  but  the  former  wan 
prevented  by  the  intercession  of  a  daughter  of  Amulius. 

The  infants,  though  put  into  the  Titer,  Were  saved,  since  the  bas- 
ket in  which  they  were  covered,  floated  on  the  surface.  It  was  borne 
to  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  moimt,  and  there  stranded.  According 
to  some  accounts,  a  she-wolf  suckled  them,  which  is  incredible. 

According  to  other  accounts,  the  woman  who  preserved  and  nursed 
them,  was  called  Z/upo,  and  as  Lupa  is  the  Latin  word  for  sh^wolf^ 
this  circumstance  caused  the  mistake. 

The  two  brothers  became  shepherds,  were  fond  of  hunting  wild 
beasts,  and  at  length  turned  their  arms  against  the  robbers  that  in- 
fested the  country.  Having  been  inform^  of  their  high  birth,  they 
collected  their  friends,  and  fought  against  Amulius,  their  uncle,  and 
kiUed  him. 

Numitor,  after  an  exile  of  42  years,  was  then  called  to  the  throne 
again,  and  was  happy  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  bravery  of  his 
grandsons.  Such  were  the  youths  who  were  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  city,  which  became  the  mistress  of 
the  world. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  Y, 

1.  Solomon,  endowed  with  extraordinary  wisdom. 

2.  Homer,  the  greatest  of  the  Grecian  poets. 

3.  Hesiod,  an  eminent  Greek  poet. 

4.  Li/ciirgTis,  a  reformer  of  the  Spartan  republic,  and  wise 
legislator. 

5.  Dido,  a  Tyrian  princess,  who  founded  Carthage. 

6.  Isaiah,  the  greatest  of  the  prophetical  writers. 

{  1.  Solomon  was  the  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba.  He  succeeded 
David  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  was  the  wisest  of  mankind.  In 
early  life  he  appeared  to  be  exemplary  in  piety,  but  was  afterwards 
guilty  of  great  defection  from  the  strictness  of  religion.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  he  did  not  die  an  apostate.  The  temple  which 
he  erected  at  Jerusalem  in  honour  of  the  God  of  Israel,  has  also  ren- 
dered his  name  immortal. 

He  wrote  the  books  of  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Canti- 
cles, all  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  died  975  years  B.  C.  aged 
^  years,  and  having  reigned  40  years. 

2.  Homer  was  not  only  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  poets^  but  the 
earliest  whose  works  have  survived  the  devastations  of  time.  On 
these  accounts  he  is  styled  the  father  of  poetry,  and  indeed,  so  far  as 
we  can  know  with  certainty,  he  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  profane 
classical  writers. 

The  place  of  his  nativity  is  unknown.  Seven  illustrious  cities 
contended  for  Uie  honour  of  having  given  him  lurth.   His  parentage 
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and  the  circutastances  of  his  life  are  also  nnknown,  except  in  tegair^ 
to  the  latter,  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  a  wandering  poet,  and  that 
he  was  blind. 

His  greatest  poems,  (and  they  are  among  the  greatest  of  miinspi- 
red  books,)  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Other  works  have  been  as- 
cribed to  him,  but  without  having  been  sufficiently  substantiated.  His 
poetry  is  characterized  by  sublimity,  fire,  sweetness,  elegance,  and 
imiversal  knowledge. 

The  poems  of  Homer  are  the  compositions  of  a  man,  who  travel- 
led and  examined,  with  the  most  critical  accuracy,  whatever  he  met  in 
his  way.  Modem  travellers  are  astonished  to  see  the  different  scenes 
.  which  his  pen  described,  almost  3000  years  ago,  still  appearing  the 
same ;  and  the  sailor  who  steers  his  course  along  the  iEgean,  beholds 
all  the  promontories  and  rocks  which  presented  themselves  to  Nestor 
and  Menelaus,  when  they  returned  victorious  from  the  Trojan  war. 

The  first  appearance  of  Homer's  poems  in  Greece,  was  about  200 
years  after  the  supposed  time  of  the  bard.  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of 
Athens,  was  the  first  who  arranged  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  the  form 
in  which  they  now  appear  to  us.  The  Anmdelian  marbles  fix  the 
period  in  which  he  flourished,  at  907  years  B.  C. 

3.  Hesiod  is  generally  considered  as  having  been  a  contemporary 
of  Homer.  He  was  bom  at  Ascra  in  Bceotia.  His  greatest  production 
was  a  poem  on  Agriculture^  which  contains  refined  moral  reflections, 
mingled  with  instructions  for  cultivating  fields. 

His  Theogony^  another  poem,  gives  a  faithful  account  of  the  gods 
of  antiquity.  Hesiod  is  admired  for  elegance  and  sweetness.  Cicero 
highly  commends  him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  partial  to  his  moral 
poetical  instructions,  that  they  required  their  children  to  learn  them 
all  by  heart 

4.  Lycurgus  flourished  about  884  years  B.  C.    He  was  regent  of 
Spana,  untn  Charilaus,  his  nephew,  had  attained  to  mature  years.  * 
ITien  leaving  Sparta,  he  travelled  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  his  mind,  and  observmg  the  manners,  customs,  and  po- 
litical institutions  of  different  nations. 

Upon  his  return,  he  reformed  the  abuses  of  the  state,  banished  lux- 
ury, and  produced  a  system  which  gave  rise  to  all  the  magnanimity, 
fortitude,  and  intrepidity  which  distinguished  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Havmg  established  his  laws,  and  engaged  the  citizens  not  to  alter 
them  imtil  his  return,  he  left  his  comitry,  and,  by  a  voluntary  death, 
rendered  that  event  impossible ;  thus  securing,  as  far  as  in  his  power, 
he  perpetuity  of  his  institutions. 

6,  Didoy  also  called  Elissa,  was  a  daughter  of  Belus,  king  of 
Tyre,  and  married  her  uncle  Sicheeus.  Her  husband  having  been 
murdered  by  Pygmalion,  the  successor  of  Belus,  the  disconsolate 
princess,  with  a  number  of  Tyrians,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  settlement 
A  storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  and  there  she  founded, 
or  enlarged  a  city,  that  became  much  celebrated  m  the  annals  or 
history. 

Her  beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  enterprise,  gained  her 
many  admirers ;  and  her  subjects  wished  to  compel  her  to  marry 
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Ivrbas,  king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  they  were  threatened  with  war. 
Pidp  requited  three  months  for  consid^^tion ;  and,  during  that 
time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn  sacrifio& 
to  appease  the  manes  of  Sichseus,  to  whom  she  had  vowed  eternal 
fideuty. 

When  her  inreparation  was  completed,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the 
pile,  in  jn^esence  of  her  people,  sjod  by  this  desperate  feat,  obtahied 
the  name  of  Dido,  vcdiant  woman.  The  poets  have  made  iEneas  and 
Dido  contemporaneous,  but  this  is  only  a  fiction,  allowed  perhaps  by 
the  rules  of  their  art. 

6.  Isaiah  was  the  son  of  Amos,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David.  He 
prophesied  from  735  to  681  B.  C.  during  the  reigns  of  several  kings 
of '  Judah.  He  is  the  greatest  and  the  sublimest  of  the  prophets.  He 
reproved  the  sinners  of  his  day  with  boldness,  and  exposed  the  many 
vices  that  prevailed  in  the  nation.  He  is  called  the  evangelical  pro- 
phet, from  his  frequent  allusion  to,  and  prediction  of  Gospel  times. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  cut  in  two  with  a  wooden  saw,  by  the  cruel 
kiog  Manasseh.  / 


PEBIOD  vt 

The  period  of  the  Roman  Icings^  extending  from  the 

founding  of  Rome^  762  years  B.  C.^  to  the  battle  of  Ma- 

raihon^  490  years  B,  C, 

ROMANS. 

Sect.  1.  Romulus  began  the  building  of  Rome  752  B.  0. 
His  brother  Remus  was  indeed  concerned  in  the  projected  un- 
dertaking, but  a  dispute  arising  between  the  brothers  respect- 
ing the  place  where  the  city  should  stand,  they  had  recourse 
to  arms ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Remus  lost  his  life. 

Romulus,  only  18  years  of  age,  was  thus  left  to  pursue  the 
enterprise  akme.  On  the  Palatine  hill  he  fixed  as  the  spot, 
and  enclosing  about  a  mile  of  territory  in  compass,  with  a 
wall,  he  filled  it  with  1000  houses,  or  rather  huts.  To  this 
collection  he  gave  the  name  of  Rome ;  and  he  peopled  it  with 
the  tumultuous  and  vicious  rabble,  which  he  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  first  it  was  nearly  destitute  of  laws ;  but 
it  soon  became  a  well  regulated  community. 

§  The  liberty  of  building  a  city  on  those  hills,  where  the  two  bro- 
thers had  fed  their  flocks,  was  panted  to  them  by  Numitor,  the  king. 
He  assigned  to  them  a  certain  territory,  and  permitted  such  of  his 
subjects  as  chos&  to  resort  thither  in  aid  of  the  work. 

A  division  tajtmg  place,  in  regard  to  the  particular  spot  where  the 
dty  should  stand,  Numitor  advised  thera  to  watch  the  flight  of  burds. 
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a  costom  common  in  that  age,  when  any  contested  point  was  to  D^ 
settled.  They  took  their  stations  on  dififerent  hills.  Remus  saw  six 
vultm^ ;  Romulus  twice  as  many ;  so  that  each  one  thought  himself 
victorious — ^the  one  having  the  first  omen,  the  other  the  most  com* 
plete. 

A  contest  was  the  result ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  Remus  was  killed 
by  the  hand  of  his  brother.  Jumping  contemptuously  over  the  city 
wall,  he  was  struck  dead  upon  the  spot  by  Romulus,  who  declared 
tiiat  no  one  should  insult  his  rising  walls  with  impunity. 

2.  Romulus,  having  been  elected  Ipng,  introduced  order 
and  discipline  among  his  subjects,  which  gradually  improved 
under  his  successors. 

He  adopted  many  important  regulations  respecting  the  go- 
vernment and  policy  of  his  newly  acquired  territwy,  the  vws- 
dom  of  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  time.  As  some  of 
these,  and  other  institutions  that  were  afterwards  added,  are 
to  be  presented  under  the  General  Views  in  this  work,  they 
need  not  here  be  given. 

3.  Under  the  salutary  regulations  of  Romulus,  great 
numbers  of  men,  from  the  small  towns  around  Rome,  flock* 
ed  to  the  city,  and  every  day  it  increased  in  power  and  ex- 
tent The  most  important  event  under  the  administration 
of  Romulus,  was  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  by  which 
the  Romans  were  supplied  with  wives,  and  which  caused  the 
war  that  thence  ensued  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines. 

After  conquering  some  of  the  neighbouring  kings,  Romu- 
lus was  killed  (it  is  supposed)  by  the  Senators,  having  reigned 
37  years,  and  was  succeeded,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
by  Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
Roman  kings,  715  years  B.  C. 

§  In  the  want  of  women,  Romulus  proposed  intermarrages  with  the 
Sabines,  his  neighbours.  His  proposal,  however,  way  rejected  wiUi 
scorn.  He  then  tried  the  effect  of  intrigue  and  force.  Inviting  ^e 
neighbounng  tribes  to  witness  some  magnificent  spectacle  in  the 
city,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  the  Sabines,  with  their  wives^ 
and  daughters,  were  among  the  foremost  to  be  present. 

At  the  proper  time,  the  Roman  youth  rushed  in  among  them  with 
drawn  swords,  seized  the  yoimgest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  women, 
and  carried  them  off  by  violence.  The  virgins,  at  first  offendcMl  by 
the  boldness  of  the  intrusion,  at  length  became  reconciled  to  their  lot 

The  Sabines,  as  might  be  expected,  resented  the  affront,  and  flew 
to  arms.  After  sevenQ  unfortunate  attempts  at  revenge,  the  Sabines, 
with  Tatius,  their  king,  at  their  head,  entered  the  Roman  territories; 
25,000  men  strong.    Having  by  stratagem  passed  into  the  city^  thf9 
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eontiimed  the  war  at  pleasure.  At  length^e  Rosiaiis  and  Salines 
prepared  for  a  general  engagement 

In  the  midst  of  the  fight,  however,  the  Sabine  women  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  Romans,  rushed  in  between  the  combatants. 
"  If,"  cried  they,  "  any  must  die,  let  it  be  us,  who  are  ihe  cause  ei 
your  animosity ;  since,  if  our  parents  or  our  husbands  fall,  we  must, 
m  either  case,  be  miserable  ia  surviving  them." 

This  moving  spectacle  produced  an  effect  An  accommodation 
ensued.  It  was  a^eed  that  Tatius  and  Romulus  should  reign  jointly 
in  Rome ;  that  1^  Sabines  should  be  admitted  into  the  senate ;  and 
that  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  should  be  extended  to  such  g( 
the  Sabines  as  chose  to  enjoy  them. 

Tatius  lived  but  five  years  after  this;  and  Romulus,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  evqnt,  and  elated  by  prosperity,  invaded  the  Uberty  of 
his  people.  The  senators  opposed  his  encroachments,  and  at  length, 
h  is  said,  tore  him  to  pieces  in  the  senate  house. 

When  the  throne  was  offered  to  Numa,  he  wished  to  decline  it ;  and 
il  was  not  until  his  friends  repeatedly  urged  him  to  accept  it,  that  he 
gave  up  his  own  wishes  to  theirs,  and  for  the  good  of  his  country 
consented  to  become  king  of  Rome. 

He  was  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  and,  before  his  elevation,  to  the 
throne,  hved  contentedly  in  privacy.  He  proved  excellent  as  a  mo- 
narch, and  reigned  43  years  in  profound  peace,  inspiring  his  subjects 
.  with  tiie  love  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

He  multiplied  the  national  gods,  built  temples,  and  instituted  dif- 
ferent classes  of  priests,  and  a  great  variety  of  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Flamines  officiated  each  in  the  service  of  a  peculiar  deity;  the 
-Salii  guarded  the  sacred  bucklers ;  the  Vestals  cherished  the  sacred 
fire ;  the  Augurs  and  Aruspices  divined  future  events  from  the  flight 
of  birds,  and  the  entrails  of  victims. 

4.  The  third  king  of  IRome  was  Tullius  Hostilius,  who 
was  elected,  and  began 'to  reign,  672  B.  C.  His  disposi 
tion  was  warlike.  He,  subdued  the  Albans,  Fidenates,  and 
other  neighbouring  states.  The  Sabines,  now  disunited  from 
the  Romans,  became  their  most  powerful  enemy.  TuUius 
reigned  33  years,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  was 
killed  by  lightning.  The  most  remarkable  event  during  the 
reign  of  Tullius,  was  the  combat  between  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii. 

In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Albans,  as  their  armies  were 
about  to  engage^  the  Alban  general  proposed  that  the  dispute  should 
be  decided  by  single  combat,  and  that  the  side  whose  champion  was 
overcome,  should  submit  to  the  conqueror.  To  this  the  Roman  king 
acceded. 

It  happened  that  there  were  three  twin  brothers  in  each  army ; 
those  of  the  Romans  were  called  Horatii,  those  of  the  Albans,  Cu- 
riatii ;  all  remarkable  for  their  prowess.    To  these  the  combat  wa« 
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awigned.  The  annies  wure  drai/m  up  ist  doe  (»d«r,  and  lt»  bmtfafltti 
took  to  their  arms. 

The  signal  being  given,  the  youths  ru^ed  forward  to  the  encoun- 
ter. They  were  soon  engaged  hand  to  hand,  each  regardless  of  las 
own  safety,  seeking  only  the  destruction  of  his  opponent.  The  three 
Albans  were  severely  wounded,  and  loud  shouts  ran  along  the  Ro 
man  army.  In  a  few  seconds,  two  of  the  Romans  fell  and  expired. 
The  acclamations  were  heard  amid  the  Albans. 

The  surviving  Roman  now  saw  that  all  depended  on  him ;  it  was 
an  aw(\d  moment    But  he  did  not  despair ;  he  manftdly  roused  his 

Spirits  to  meet  the  exigence  of  the  occasion.    Knowing  that  force 
one  could  not  avail,  he  had  recourse  to  art 

He  drew  back,  as  if  flying  from  his  enemies.  Inunediately  were 
heard  the  hisses  of  the  Romans.  But  Horatius  had  the  felidty  to 
witness  what  he  wished.  The  wounded  Curiatii,  pursuing  him  at 
unequal  distances,  were  divided.  Turning  upon  the  nearest  pursuer, 
he  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet  The  second  brother  advancing,  soon 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Only  one  now  remained  on  each  side.  The  hisses  of  the  Romans 
were  turned  into  cheerings.  But  what  was  their  exultation  when 
they  ^'  the  last  of  the  Curiatii  stretched  lifeless  on  the  ground ! 

Wlmt  followed,  it  is  painful  to  relate.  When  Horatius  reached 
Rome,  he  saw  his  sister  bitterly  lamenting  the  death  of  the  Curiatii, 
one  of  whom  she  was  engaged  to  marry.  In  the  dreadful  moment 
of  ungavemed  rage,  he  killed  her  on  the  spot. 

Horatius  was  condemned  to  die  for  his  crime,  but  making  his  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  h^was  pardoned,  though  his  laurels  and  his  cha- 
racter were  forever  tarnished.  -    - 

5.  Rome  was  governed  by  four  other  kings,  in  Piiccession, 
viz.  Ancius  Martins,  Tarquinius  Piiscus,  Servius  Tullius,  and 
Tarquinius  Superbus. 

Ancus  inhemed  the  virtues  of  his  grandfather,  Nuina,  and 
was,  besides,  a  warrior;  Tarquin  enriched  Rome  with  mag- 
nidcent  works ;  Servius  ruled  with  political  wisdom ;  but 
I'arquin  the  Proud  pursued  a  course  of  systematic  tyranny. 
With  him  ended  the  monarchical  form  of  government  at  Rome, 
509  years  B.  C. 

§  Servius  married  his  two  daughters  to  the  two  sons  of  Tarquia, 
and  then  having  established  good  government,  was  preparing  to  q^ 
the  throne  and  live  in  peace  and  retirement.  But  these  intentions 
were  frustrated. . 

TuUia,  one  of  his  daughtefs,  preferred  her  sister's  husband  to  her 
own,  arid  he  was  disposed  to  reciprocate  so  vile  an  attachment  To 
answer  their  base  purposes,  they  both  killed  their  respective  partners. 
As  one  wickedness  loo  surely  paves  the  way  for  another,  these  flagi 
tious  wretches  next  plotled  the  death  of  Servius. 

It  will  be  read  with  horror,  that  not  only  did  the  cruel  TuUia  r^ 
Joice^  when  she  heard  that  T^uiniud  had  murdmd  her  father,  bat 
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that  when  she  rode  forth  in  her  chariot,  to  oongnitukte  the  base  mur- 
aerer,  she  would  not  permit  her  coachman  to  indulge  even  his  hu- 
manity, who  seeing  the  bleeding  body  of  Servius  lying  in  the  street, 
was  about  to  turn  down  another  road,  thinking,  very  rationally,  that 
his  mistress  would  be  shocked  to  behold  the  mangled  corpse  of  her 
old  father. 

'ftiUia  had  expelled  from  her  heart  all  natural  feeling,  and  per- 
ceiving the  hesitation  of  the  coachman,  angrily  bade  the  man  drive 
on ;  he  did  so,  and  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  daughter's  car  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  her  gray-haired  father. 

Tarquin,  sumamed  the  proud,  upon  this  event,  was  made  king ; 
but  though  at  first  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people,  yet  by  his  oppressive  and  t3rrannical  conduct,  he  at  length 
became  an  object  of  universal  detestation.  His  son  Sextus  having 
greatly  indulged  in  detestable  vices,  became  the  occasion  of  his  own 
and  the  king's  ruin. 

This  prince,  and  Collatinus  a  noble  Roman,  and  some  officers, 
when  with  the  army  besieging  Ardea,  a  small  town  not  far  froniF 
Rome,  in  the  height  of  a  debauch,  were  boasting  what  excellent 
wives  each  possessed.  Collatinus  was  certain  that  his  was  the  best ; 
m  their  merriment,  the  young  men  mounted  their  horses,  and  set  off 
for  Rome,  to  discover  whose  wife  was  most  properly  employed  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband. 

The  ladies  were  all  found  visiting  and  passing  the  time  in  amuse- 
ment and  mirth,  except  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus.  She  was 
mdustriously  spinning  wool  among  her  maidens  at  home.  Sextus 
was  so  taken  with  the  good  sense  and  right  ftehaviour  of  Lucretia, 
that  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  wished  her  to  quit  her  husband, 
indulging  at  the  same  time  the  most  unwarrantable  designs. 

Lucretia,  shocked  at  his  vile  proposals,  and  unable  to  survive  her 
dishonour,  killed  herself  for  grief,  which  so  distracteid  Collatinus,  that 
with  Junius  Biiitus,  and  other  friends,  he  raised  an  army,  and  drove 
Sextus  and  his  infamous  father  from  Rome.  The  people  had  suffer- 
ed so  much  under  the  tyranny  of  this  king,  that  they  resolved  that 
he  should  never  come  back,  and  that  they  would  have  no  more  kings. 

The  cause  of  the  interest  which  Brutus  took  in  the  death  of  Lu- 
cretia, was  the  following.  His  father  and  eldest  brother  had  been 
slain  by  Tarquin,  and  unable  to  avenge  their  death,  he  pretended  to 
be  insane.  The  artifice  saved  his  life ;  he  was  called  Brutus  for  his 
stupidity.  When  the  infamous  deed  of  the  Tarquins  was  done,  and 
the  catastrophe  which  ensued  was  known,  he  seized  the  occasion  of 
•revenge. 

Snatching  the  dagger  from  the  wound  of  the  bleeding  Lucretia,  he 
8\vore  upon  the  reeking  blade,  immortal  hatred  to  the  royal  family. 
"  Be  witness,  ye  gods,"  he  cried,  "  that  from  this  moment  I  proclaim 
myself  the  avenger  of  the  chaste  Lucretia's  cause,"  '&c.  This  energy 
of  speech  and  action,  in  one  who  had  been  reputed  a  fool,  astonished 
Rome,  and  every  patriot's  arm  was  nerved  against  Tarquin  and  his 
adherents—against  Tarquin  and  royalty. 
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6.  From  a  monarchy,  Rome  now  became  a  repubb'c,  with 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  power  of  the  people  from  time  to 
time.  At  first  the  nobles  had  much  the  largest  share  in  tlie 
government.  The  supreme  authority  was  committed  to  two 
magistrates,  chosen  from  the  patrician  order  every  year,  who 
were  named  consuls.  Their  power  was  nearly  or  quite  e(j[ual 
to  that  of  the  kings,  only  it  was  temporary.  Brutus  and 
CoUatinus  were  the  first  consids,  who,  with  several  of  their 
successors,  were  engaged  in  hostility  with  the  banished  king. 

§  Tarquin,  after  his  expulsion,  took  refuge  in  Etniria,  where  he 
enlisted  two  of  the  most  powerful  cities,  Venii  and  Tarquinii,  to  es- 

gouse  his  cause.  At  Rome  also  he  had  adherents.  A  conspiracy 
aving  been  formed  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  him,  the  republic 
was  on  the  eve  of  niin. 

It  was  however  discovered  in  season,  and  tlie  two  sons  of  Brutus 
aaving  been  concerned  in  it,  he  sternly  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded 
m  his  presence.  He  put  off  the  father,  and  acted  only  the  consul — a 
dreadful  necessity. 

Some  time  after,  in  a  combat  between  the  Romans  and  Tarquins, 
Brutus  engaged  with  Aruns,  son  of  Tarquin,  and  so  fierce  was  the 
attack,  that  they  both  fell  dead  together.  Brutus  was  honoured  as 
the  father  of  the  republic. 

Tarquin  now  fled  for  aid  to  Porsenna,  king  of  Chisium,  who  ad- 
vanced with  a  large  army  to  Rome,  and  had  nearly  entered  it.  The 
valour  of  one  man  sailed  the  city.  Iloralius  Codes,  seeing  the  ene- 
my approach  the  bridge  where  he  stood  sentinel,  and  obsei-ving  the 
retreat  of  the  Romans,  besought  them  to  assist  him.  He  told  them  to 
bum  or  break  down  the  bridge  behind  him,  whilst  he  went  forward 
to  keep  back  the  enemy. 

He  then  remained  alone  fighting  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and 
when  he  heard  the  crash  of  the  bridge  and  the  shouts  of  the  Romans, 
knowing  that  no  way  of  entrance  was  left  for  the  foe,  he  jumped  into 
the  river  and  swam  over  to  his  friends  in  safety. 

In  the  war  with  Porsenna  occurred  another  remarkable  incident. 

Mutius  Scaevola,  a  noble  young  Roman,  upon  leave  obtained  of  the 
senate,  disguised  himself,  and  entered  the  tent  of  Porsenna.'  There  he 
saw  a  man  so  richly  drest  that  he  thought  he  was  the  king,  whom  he 
contrived  to  kill,  but  it  was  only  the  king's  secretary. 

AVhile  endeavouring  to  quit  the  camp,  Mutius  was  seized  and  car- 
ried before  Porsenna,  who  told  him  he  would  severely  torture  him  if 
he  did  not  betray  the  schemes  of  the  Romans.  Mutii^  only  answered 
by  putting  his  hand  into  one  of  the  fires  lighted  near  him,  and  hold- 
ing it  steadily  there. 

The  king,  seeing  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  this  youth,  leaped 
from  his  throne,  and  drawmg  the  hand  of  Mutius  from  the  flame^ 
highly  praised  him,  and  dismissed  him  without  farther  harm.  Peace 
was  soon  concluded  upon  this  incident        .  ,  , 
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7.  The  Latins,  excited  by  Mamilius,  Tarquin's  son-in- 
law,  declared  war  against  the  Romans,  501  years  B.  0.  The 
common  people,  oppressed  by  the  patrician  order,  had  become 
disaffected,  and  refused  to  enlist  into  the  service.  In  this 
crisis,  the  Romans  resorted  to  the  desperate  measure  of  having 
a  dictator,  a  magistrate  with  unlimited  authority,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  six  months.  This  was  an  effectual  resort  in  times  of 
danger. 

A  few  years  after,  the  people,  supposing  their  grievances 
not  sufficiently  redressed,  rose  in  general  insuirection,  when 
the  senate  consented  to  create  five  new  magistrates,  called 
tribunes,  who  were  to  be  annually  selected  by  the  people. 

These  were  to  be  sacred ;  their  office  W"as  to  defend  the 
oppressed,  pardon  offenders,  arraign  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
^e,  and,  if  necessary,  stop  the  whole  machine  of  government 
They  were  afterwards  increased  to  ten.  The  popular  or  de- 
mocratic constitution  of  Rome  may  be  dated  from  this  period, 
490  years  B.  C. 

About  this  time,  Coriolanus,  a  patrician  and  able  warrior, 
being  banished  from  Rome,  for  proposing  the  abolition  of  the 
tribunate,  retired  to  the  Volsci,  among  whom  he  raised  an 
army,  and  advanced  to  besiege  Rome.  Attacking  the  city, 
he  would  probably  have  conquered  it,  but  he  was  turned  from 
his  purpose  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children.  ' 

§  A  few  particulars  respecting  Coriolanus  must  here  be  Telated. 
Passing  over  the  circumstances  of  his  banishment,  we  find  *at  upon 
his  entrance  into  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  he  met  a  most  friendly 
reception  from  Tullus  Aufidius,  a  mortal  enemy  to  Rome. 

Having  advised  this  prince  to  make  war  against  the  Romans,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  Volsci,  as  general.  The  approach  of 
Coriolanus,  at  the  head  of  so  powerful  an  enemy,  greatly  alarmed 
the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several  embassies  to  reconcile  him  to  hip 
country,  and  to  solicit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  all  proposals ;  and 
though  each  successive  embassy  was  made  more  an3  more  solemn 
and  urgent,  he  bade  them  prepare  for  war. 

At  Rome,  all  was  now  confusion  and  consternation.  The  republic 
was  nearly  given  up  for  lost.  Coriolanus  had  pitched  his  camp  at 
only  a  very  short  distance  from  the  city.  As  a  last  resort,  it  was 
suggested,  that  possibly  his  wife  or  mother  might  eflfect  what  the 
senate  and  the  ministers  of  religion  could  not. 

Accordingly  his  mother,  Veturia,  and  his  wife,  Vergilia.  with  his 
children,  and  the  principal  matrons  of  the  city,  undertook  the  lp«t 
embassy.  The  meeting  of  Coriolanus  and  this  train,  was  in  the  high- 
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est  degree  tender  and  affectiiiff.  In  the  sternness  of  his  soul  he  had 
resolved  to  give  them  a  denial;  but  the  authority  of  a  mother,  and 
the  entreaties  of  a  wife  and  of  children,  must  be  listened  to. 

"  My  son,"  cried  his  mother,  "  how  am  I  to  consider  this  meeting? 
Do  I  embrace  my  aon  or  my  enemy?  Am  I  your  motiier  or  your 
captive  1  How  have  1  lived  to  see  this  day— to  see  my  son  a  banished 
man— «md  still  more  distressful,  to  see  him  the  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try? how  has  he  been  able  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  place  that 
gave  him  life— how  direct  hi^  rage  against  those  walls  that  protect 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  gods?  But  it  is  to  me  only  that  my 
country  owes  her  oppressor.  Had  I  never  been  a  mother,  Rome  had 
still  been  free." 

With  these  and  similar  words,  and  with  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
his  wife  and  children,  his  stem  and  obstinate  resolutions  were  over- 
come. He  was  melted  under  them,  and  the  feelings  of  a  man  rose 
superior  to  the  honour  of  a  seedier  and  the  vengeance  of  a  foe.  The 
Volsci  were  marched  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  but  the  event 
fulfilled  Ihe  sad  prediction  which  he  addressed  to  his  mother,  in  re- 
ply— a  prediction  which  only  a  Roman  mother  could  hear— "O  my 
mother,  thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son." 

The  act  of  Coriolanus,  of  course,  displeased  the  Volsci.  He  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  people  of  Antium :  but  the  clamours 
which  his  enemftes  raised  were  so  prevalent,  that  he  was  murdered 
on  the  spot  appointed  for  his  trial.  His  body  was  honoured,  never- 
theless, with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  Volsci,  and  the  Roman  ma- 
trons put  on  mourning  for  his  loss. 

To  show  their  sense  of  Veturia's  merit  and  patriotism,  the  Romans 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Female  Fortune. 
GREECK 

8.  Greece,  (Juring  this  period,  underwent  several  changes. 
After  ike  institutions  of  Lycurgus  had  been  a  number  of 
years  in»successfiil  operation,  those  of  Athens  began  to  re- 
ceive attention  from  some  of  their  wise  men.  The  office  ot 
arcbon  had  become  decennial,  at  the  beginning  of  this  pe- 
riod. 

In  648  B.  C.  the  archons  were  elected  annually,  were 
nine  in  number,  and  all  had  equal  authority.  Under  these 
changes  the  people  became  miserable,  and  a  reform  was  at- 
tempted, first  by  Draco,  and  150  years  afterwards  by  the  illus- 
trious Solon,  594  years  B.  C.  At  the  request  of  the  citizens, 
they  each  furnished,  during  his  archonship,  a  written  code 
for  the  regulation  of  the  state.  . 

§  Draco  was  a  wise  and  honest,  hut  a  very  stem  man.  His  laws 
were  characterized  by  extreme  severity.  Very  trifling  offences  were 

Sunishedwith  death,  "because,"  said  Draco,  "small  crimes  deseri-e 
eath,  and  I  have^o  greater  punishment  for  the  greatest  sins,*^— a 
plan  ill  adapted  to  the  state  of  human  society. 
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Solon  was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Hf  established 
excellent  rules  of  justice,  order^  and  discipline.  But,  though  possess- 
ed of  extensive  knowledge,  he  wanted  a  fimi  and  intrepid  mind }  and 
he  rather  accommodated  his  system  to  the  habits  and  passions  of  his 
countr3rmen,  than  attempted  to  reform  their  manners. 

He  cancelled  the  bloody  code  of  Draco,  except  Uie  laws  which  re- 
lated to  murder ;  and  he  abolished  the  debts  of  the  poor  by  an  act  of 
insolvency.  He  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  classes,  of  which  the 
three  first  consisted  of  persons  possessing  property,  and  the  fourth  of 
those  who  were  poor.  * 

All  the  offices  of  the  state  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  rich ; 
but  those  who  possessed  no  property,  were  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  people,  in  whose  hands  he  lodged  the  su- 
preme power. 

He  instituted  a  senate,  composed  of /400  persons,  (afterwards  in- 
creased to  500  and  600,)  who  had  cognisance  of  all  appeals  from  the 
court  of  Areopagus,  and  with  whcSi  it  was  necessary  that  every 
measure  should  originate  before  it  was  discussed  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  In  this  way  he  sought  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  po- 
pular interest. 

Solon  committed  the  supreme  administration  of  justice  to  the 
,  court  of  Areopagus.    This  court  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  but  So^ 
Ion,  by  confining  its  numbers  to  those  who  had  be  A  archons,  great* 
ly  raised  the  reputation  of  the  body. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Solon  and  Thespis  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. Thespis  was  an  actor  of  plays.  Solon  having  at  one  time 
attended  those  shows,  which  were  then  very  rude,  called  Thespis, 
who  had  been  acting  various  characters,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  speak  so  many  lies  ? 

Thespis  replied,  "  It  was  all  in  jest."  Solon,  striking  his  staff  on 
the  ground,  violently  exclaimed,  "  If  we  encourage  Olirselves  to  speak 
falsely  in  jest,  we  shall  run  the  chance  of  acquiring  a  habit  6f  speak- 
ing falsely  in  serious  matters."  Such  a  sentiment  is  worthy  of  the 
wisdom  of  Solon. 

9.  Scarcely  had  Athens  begun  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
these  new  regulations,  when  Pisistratus,  a  rich  and  ambi- 
tious citizen,  usurped  the  supreme  power,  (B.  C.  560,)  which 
act  Solon  was  unable  to  prevent.  He  and  liis  posterity  exer- 
cised it  during  50  years. 

Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  his  sons,  who  succeeded  him,  en- 
joyed a  peaceable  crown  for  a  tune,  but  were  at  length  de- 
throned, and  democracy  was  restored. 

#■  §  Pisistratus  secured  the  favour  of  the  people  by  the  following  ex- 
peaient.  Wounding  himself,  he  ran  into  the  market  place,  and  pro- 
claimed that  his  enemies  had  inflicted  the  injury.  Solon,  with  con- 
tempt, said  to  him, "  Son  of  Hippocrates^  you  act  Ulysses  badly ;  he* 
hurt  himself  to  deceive  his  enemies ;  you  have  done  so  to  cheat  your 
friends." 

F2 
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Hie  populace,  as  is  generally  the  case,  being  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  Pisistratus  bei^me  tyrant,  or  king  of  Athens.  He  secured 
the  affections  of  the  people  by  his  splendour  and  munificence.  He 
was  eminent  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  adorned 
Athens  with  many  magnificent  buildings. 

The  restoration  of  democracy  was  undertaken  by  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  who  were  citizens  in  middle  life.  They  succeeded 
eventusdly,  though  they  both  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  Aristo^ 
giton  was  previously  tortured,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hip^ 
pias.  By  the  aid  of  the  Lacedasmonians  the  object  was  accomplish* 
ed,  and  Hippias,  who  at  first  escaped  the  fate  of  his  brother,  was  at 
length  dethroned. 

Passing  into  Asia,  he  solicited  foreign  aid  to  place  him  in  the  so* 
vereignty.  Darius  at  this  time  meditated  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Hippias  took  advantage  of  the  views  of  an  enemy  against  his  native 
country,  and  Greece  soon  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia. 

10.  Under  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  the  Spartans  bad 
become  a  race  of  warriors.  Behig  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Messenia,  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  that 
state.  The  first  Messenian  war  began  743  years  B.  C  and 
lasted  19  years.  There  were  two  other  periods  of  conten- 
tion between  Sparta  and  Messenia,  but  the  latter  was  final- 
ly subdued.  The  territory  was  seized  and  its  inhabitants 
were  enslaved. 

§  During  one  of  these  wars,  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  is  said,  bound 
themselves  by  oath  not  to  return  home  till  they  had  conquered  the 
Messenians.  Despairing,  however,  of  ever  returning,  they  sent  or- 
ders to  the  women  of  Sparta  to  recruit  the  population,  by  promiscu- 
ous  intercourse  with  the  young  men,  who  being  children  when  the 
war  began,  had  not  taken  the  oath. 

The  ofispring  of  this  singular  and  improper  order  were  denomina- 
ted Partheniae,  or  Sons  of  Virgins. 

ISRAELITES. 

11.  The  kingdom  of  Israel,  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  present  period,  (721  B.  C.)  was  subverted  by  Salmana- 
zar king  of  Assyria,  or  Nineveh.  The  Israelites  were  car- 
ried captive  to  Assyiia,  whence  they  never  returtied.  This 
event  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Hosea,  their  last  king. 

§  Hosea  had  reigned  nine  years,  when  Salmanazar  made  him  tribu- 
taiy.  But  Hosea  having  revolted,  the  Assyrian  king  besieged  Sama- 
ria, the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  after  three  years  took  and  plun- 
dered it  ^ 

Except  a  few,  who  remained  m  Canaan,  the  Israelites  were  disper- 
sed throughout  Assjrria,  and  lost  tlieir  distinctive  character.  Those 
who  remained  in  their  native  country  became  intermixed  with  stran- 
gers. The  descendants  of  these  mingled  races  were  aflerwardfl 
known  by  the  name  of  Samaritans. 
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Thus,  in  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  separatioii  of  the 
ten  tribes  from  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  were  tney  destroyed 
as  a  nation,  having,  on  account  of  their  great  sins,  pr»rioiMy  suffered 
an  awful  series  of  calamities. 

JEWS. 

12.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  from  the  commencement  of 
this  period  enjoyed  but  a  doubtf td  existence.  It  was  invaded 
at  different  times  by  the  Babylonians,  rendered  tributary,  and 
finally  subdued. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  within  115  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Samaria,  took  Jerusalem,  and  razed  the  city  and  its  temple 
to  its  foundations. 

§  During  the  latter  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  kings  were  impious.  Two  or  three  of  them,  however, 
were  eminently  religious.  Such  were  Hezekiah  and  Joeiah.  They 
were  both  of  them  reformers,  and  destroyed  the  altars  of  idolatry. 

The  idolatry  of  Ahaz  was  punished  by  the  captivity  of  200,000  of 
his  subjects,  though  they  were  afterwards  sent  back  upon  the  remoi^ 
strance  of  the  prophet  Obed.  Manasseh,  an  impious  and  cruel  prince, 
was  carried  to  Babylon,  bound  with  fetters.  This  affliction,  beccna- 
ing  the  means  of  his  repentance,  God  heard  his  supplications,  and 
brought  him  again  into  his  kingdom. 

13.  Under  Jehoiachin,  who  was  carried  captive  to  Baby- 
lon, together  with  his  people,  commenced  the  Seventy  years 
(Captivity  of  the  Jews,  606  B.  C.  The  king  was  afler- 
wards  released,  but  remained  tributary  to  the  kmg  of  Baby- 
lon. 

§  In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  next  but  one  in  succession  after  Je- 
hoiachin, Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Babylonians,  and  aitirely  de- 
molished. Zedekiah,  after  seeing  all  his  children  slain,  had  his  eycc 
put  out,  and  was  brought  in  fetters  to  Babylon. 

14.  The  Jews  having  been  in  captivity  to  the  Babylo- 
nians just  70  years,  were  permitted,  by  Cjrrus,  king  of  Persia, 
to  retuni  to  thek  native  land,  536  years  B.  C.  This  was 
accomplished  under  the  direction  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua^ 
their  leaders. 

They  soon  began  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  but  their 
enemies  prevented  them  from  maMng  any  progress.  Seve- 
ral years  afterwards  they  commenced  the  work  anew,  and 
t>.»npVted  it  in  the  space  of  four  years,  516  B.  Q.  Upon 
ih^  invent  they  celebreU^  the  first  passover. 

§  The  return  of  the  Jewsf  from  their  captivity  hap|>aied  the  iMt 
year  of  Cyrus,  who,  as  we  shall  soon  leam,  had  conquered  Babylon, 
and  terminated  the  Babylonian  empire. 

The  influcnoe  of  adversity  on  many  of  the  Jew%  •«»•  tol»ve 
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been  very  favorable  on  this  occasion.  It  brought  them  to  repent- 
ance, and  engaged  them  in  the  worship  and  ordinances  of  thefr  re- 
ligion. The  vessels  of  the  temple,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  were  all  restored  by  the  Persian 
monarch.         ^  ,  ,^ 

I  NINEVEH. 

15.  Of  the  three  kingdoms  into  which  the  ancient  Assy- 
rian empire  was  divided  upon  the  death  of  Sardanapalus, 
Nineveh  or  Assyria  comes  first  in  order.  Its  first  king  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Tiglath  Pilcser,  747  B.  C.  A  few 
of  his  successors,  during  this  period,  were  Salmanazar,  Sen 
nacherib,  Esarhd4don,  Nebuchadnezzai*,  and  Belshazzar. 

Under  the  last  of  these  kings  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh  end 
ed.     Babylon,  its  capital,  was  taken  by  Cyaxares  II.  aided 
by  Cyrus,  and  Belshazzar  was  killed,  538  years  B.  C. 

§  Salmanazar  was  the  sovereign  mentioned  above,  in  the  history  of 
ihe  Israelites.    He  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

Of  Sennacherib  it  is  recorded  in  his  war  with  the  Jews,  that  having 
written  a  letter  to  Hezekiah  full  of  blasphemy  against  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, Gk)d,  in  order  to  punish  him,  when  he  was  just  ready  to  take  Je- 
rusalem, sent  an  angel,  who  in  one  night  smote  185,000  men  of  his 
anny. 

.Covered  with  shame,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  there 
his  two  eldest  sons  conspired  against  and  killed  hkn  in  the  temple  of 
Nisroch. 

About  106  years  after  this  prince,  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  reign 
over  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh.  He  signalized  his  reign  by  many  con- 
quests, particularly  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 

His  heart  bemg  elated  with  success,  Grod,  to  punish  him  for  his 
pride,  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  insanity,  that,  wandering  in  the 
forests,  he  lived  upon  grass,  like  a  wild  beast.  He  recovered  twelve 
numths  before  his  death,  and,  by  a  solemn  edict,  published  through- 
out  the  whole  of  his  dominions  the  astonishing  things  that  God  had 
wrought  in  him. 

Labynit,  or  the  scripture  Belshazzar,  became  peculiarly  infamoufi. 
by  profanely  using  the  holy  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  haa 
brought  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  temple.  He  was  at  length  besieged 
by  Cyaxares  II.  king  of  the  Medes,  in  cdiijunction  with  C3mis. 

During  the  siege  he  made  a  great  entertainment  for  his  whole  court 
on  a  certain  night;  but  their  joy  was  greatly  disturbed  by  a  vision, 
and  still  more  by  the  explanation  which  Daniel,  the  prophet,  a  Jew- 
ish captive,  gave  of  it  to  the  king,  that  his  kingdom  was  taken  from 
him,  and  delivered  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.  That  very  night 
B^ykm  was  taken  and  Belshazzar  killed. 

BABYLON. 

16.  Babylon,  the  next  kingdom  in  order  of  the  second  on- 
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pire  of  Assyria,  continued  separate  not  quite  70  years.  Na- 
bonassar  was  its  first  idng.  After  a  few  successive  reigatr^ 
and  interregnums,  it  was  subdued  by  Esarhaddon,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Nineveh,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions,  680  B.  C. 
§  The  famous  astronomical  epocha  at  Babylon,  called  the  era  of 
Nslbonassar,  commenced  from  the  reign  of  this  prince.  We  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  history  of  his  successors,  only  Merodach  seems 
to  be  the  same  prince  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  to  congra- 
tulate him  on  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

MEDES. 

17.  The  last  in  order  of  the  kingdoms  that  constituted 
the  second  empire  of  Assyria  was  that  of  the  Medes.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  the  Medes  enjoy- 
ed for  some  time  the  liberty  they  had  acquired  by  their  va- 
lour. They  formed  a  republic ;  but  anarchy  having  prevailed, 
they  elected  a  king  after  37  years. 

Dejoces,  the  first  king,  was  elected  690  years  B.  C.  The 
fourth  king  after  him,  viz.  Cyaxares  II.  or  Darius  the  Mede,  ^ 
having  with  his  nephew,  Cyrus,  conquered  Babylon,  reigned 
over  it  two  years  in  conjunction  with  Cyrus ;  after  which  the 
kingdom  of  the  Medes,  and  indeed  the  whole  Assyrian  em- 
pire, was  united  to  that  of  Persia,  536  years  B.  C. 

$  TBe  Medes  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Madai,  the  third 
son  of  Japhet,  from  whom  they  derived  their  name.  They  seem  to 
have  been  independent  tribes  at  first,  and  not  to  have  been  united 
under  one  monarchy  till  the  time  of  Dejoces. 

They  were  governed  by  petty  princes,  and  some  are  of  opinion, 
that  one  of  the  four  kings,  who  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  invaded  tfie 
southern  coast  of  Canaan,  reigned  in  Media.  They  were  first  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  Assyrian  yoke  by  Ninus. 

Soibe  time  after  they  hadshakenroff  this  yoke,  they  were  govern* 
ed  by  kings  of  their  own,  who  became  absolute,  and  were  controlled 
by  no  law.  Of  Dejoces  it  is  recorded,  that  he  no  sooner  ascended 
the  throne,  than  he  endeavoured  to  civilize  and  polish  his  subjects. 
He  built  the  beautiful  city  of  Ecbatana,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
empire. 

He  then  contrived  a  code  of  laws  for  the  good  of  the  state,  andean- 
sed  them  to  be  strictly  obeyed.  In  a  war  with  Nebuchadnezzar  L 
his  capital  was  plundered,  and  stripped  of  a]|  its  ornaments,  and 
falling  hito  the  conqueror's  hands,  he  was  cruelly  shot  to  death  with 
arrows. 

Phraortes,  his  successor.  Was  much  more  fortunate,  and  conquered 
almost  all  upper  Asia.  Cyaxares  I.  a  brave  prince,  made  war  upon 
Uie  kingdom  of  Nineveh,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.   A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Ninevites  or  Assyrian* 
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LYDUNS. 

19.  In  the  history  of  the  Lydians,  the  last  of  its  dynasties, 
was  that  of  the  Mermnadee.  Gyges,  one  of  the  chief  officers 
of  Candaules  the  king,  having  murdered  the  latter,  became 
possessed  of  his  queen  and  throne,  718  years  B.  C.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Mermnadse  race.  The  fourth  prince  after  him 
was  Croesus,  so  celebrated  for  his  riches.  His  kingdom  was 
conquered  by  Cyrus. 

§  A  circumstance  worthy  of  record  occurred  in  the  contest  between 
Cyrus  and  Croesus.  After  Croesus  was  taken  prisoner,  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  conqueror  to  be  burnt  alive.  When  the  unhappy 
prince  was  led  to  the  funeral  pile,  he  exclaimed  aloud  three  times, 
Solon !  Solon  I  Solon ! 

Cyrus  inunediately  demanded,  why  he  pronounced  that  celebra- 
ted philosopher's  name  with  so  much  vehemence  in  that  extremity. 
Croesus  answered,  that  the  observation  of  Solon,  "That  no  mortal 
could  be  esteemed  happy  till  the  end  of  life,"  had  forcibly  recurred  to 
his  recollection. 

Cyrus  was  struck  with  the  remark,  and,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  his 
own  tragical  end,  ordered  the  unhappy  king  to  be  taken  from  the  pile, 
and  treated  him  ever  after  with  honour  and  respect. 

EGYPT. 

20.  Egypt,  during  the  present  period,  was  governed  by 
the  following  kings — Sabbacon,  Tharaca,  Pharaoh-Necho, 
Psammenitus,  and  a  few  others.  Under  the  last  of  these, 
625  B.  C.  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Per 
sia,  to  which  power  it  was  subject  more  than  a  century. 

§  Sabbacon,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  it  seems,  conquered  Egypt.  He 
killed  Nechus,  king  of  Sais ;  burnt  Bocchoris,  another  king,  to  death, 
and  forced  Anysis  the  blind  to  retire  into  the  morasses.  During  his 
continuance  in  Egypt,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
integrity.  He  finally  relinquished  the  sceptre,  and  returned  into 
Ethiopia,  because  he  would  not  massacre  the  priests,  agreeably  to  a 
suggestion  said  to  have  been  imparted  unto  him  by  the  tutelar  god 
of  Thebes. 

Tharaca,  called  in  scripture  Tirhakah,  made  war  against  Senna- 
cherib, king  of  Assjrria.  After  him  there  was  an  anarchy  of  two 
years,  and  an  aristocracy  of  twelve  governors  for  fifteen  years. 

Pharaoh-Necho  waged  war  against  the  Assyrians  and  Jews,  killed 
Josiah  king  of  Judah,  -captured  Jerusalem,  imprisoned  Jehoahaz, 
and  appointed  Jehoiachim  king. 

Psammenitus  reigned  only  six  months  before  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
byses, and  the  subjection  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  kindly  treated  at 
first  by  the  conquerer,  but  thirsting  for  an  opportunity  to  revenge 
himself,  he  was  condemned  to  drink  bull's  blood,  and  died  wretch- 
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DiMinguished  Characters  in  Period  Vl. 

1.  Romulus,  founder  and  first  king  of  Rome. 

2.  Sappho,  a  Greek  poetess,  inventor  of  the  Sapphic  verse* 

3.  ^sop)  a  Phrygian  philosopher  and  fabulist 

4.  Solon,  a  legislator  of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  wisest  meB 
of  Greece. 

6.  Thales,  founder  of  the  Ionic  philosophy. 

6.  Cyrus,  a  wise  and  successful  prince,  who  conquered 
most  of  the  East. 

7.  Anacreon,  a  Greek  poet,  and  father  of  the  Anacreontic 
verse. 

8.  Pythagoras,  a  Grecian  philosopher. 

§  1.  Romulus  was  a  son  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  and  grandson  of  Numitor, 
kiug  of  Alba,  and  bom  at  the  same  birth  with  Remus.  His  story 
has  already  been  told.  As  the  founder  of  Rome  his  name  is  unmor- 
lal.  His  virtues  were  those  of  a  military  chieftain  and  adventurer 
in  a  rude  affe.  He  is  not  undistinguished  as  a  legidator,  though  his 
mstitutlons  had  almost  exchisively  a  warlike  tendency. 

After  a  reign  of  37  or  39  years,  he  was  killed,  as  is  supposed,  by 
the  senators.  The  fable,  however,  on  this  subject  i^  that  as  he  was 
giving  instructions  to  the  senators,  he  disappealred  from  their  sight— 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at  that  time*  being  favourable 
to  the  rumor  that  he  was  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  Romans  Bdd 
him  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  ranked  oini 
among  the  twelve  great  gods. 

2.  Sappho  was  born  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  6G0  years  %  C* 
She  is  celebrated  for  hfer  poetical  talents  and  beauty.  Her  temlet 
attachments  were  extremely  violent,  and  the  conduct  mto  which  the  J 
betrayed  her  must  be  reprobated  by  every  virtuous  mmd.  She  con- 
ceived such  a  passion  for  Phaon,  a  youth  of  Mytilene,  that  upon  his 
refusal  to"  reciprocate  it,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  Mount 
Leucas. 

She  composed  nine  books  In  lyric  verses,  besides  epigrams,  detiefl^ 
&c.  Of  all  these  compositions  nothing  now  remains  but  two  irag- 
ments,  one  of  which  is  preserved  by  Longinus ;  though  they  were 
-all  extant  m  the  age  of  Horace.  Her  poems  were  admured  for  theif 
sublimity,  sweetness,  and  elegance ;  yet  they  were  highly  dbjjectron* 
able,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  their  liCentiotishesd. 

3.  iEsop  flourished  about  580  years  B.  C.  Those  eiitertainlng  and 
instructive  fables  which  he  composed,  have  acquired  for  him  a  high 
reputation,  and  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  be^i  the  inventor 
of  that  kind  of  writing.  He  was  originally  a  slave)  and  had  several 
masters,  but  procured  his  liberty  by  the  charms  of  his  genius.  Fafl- 
Ing  into  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  philosopher,  he  was  enfranchised* 

He  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  and  Eeypt,  but  ro-  ^ 
sided  much  at  the  court  of  Croesus,  kmg  of  Lydia,  by  whom  he  i^as 
8(m  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.    In  this  CQOUKUlwn  ^^B8(^  b^ 
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baved  himself  with  great  severity,  and  sarcastically  compared  the 
Delphians  to  floaunir  sticks  which  appear  large  at  a  distance,  but  are 
noting  when  brought  near. 

The  Delphians.  offended  with  his  caustic  remarks,  accused  him  ol 
some  act  of  sacriiece,  and  pretending  to  have  proved  it  agamsc  him, 
threw  him  do^vn  from  a  rock.  He  &  said  to  liave  been  short  and 
deformed  in  his  person. 

4.  Solon  was  bom  at  Salamis  and  educated  at  Athens.  After  do- 
"I'oting  the  early  nart  of  his  life  to  philosophical  and  political  studiea 
he  travelled  over  the  greatest  portion  of  Greece  j  but  was  distressed 
with  the  dissentions  that  prevailed  among  his  countrymen. 

Having,  however,  been  elected  archon  and  legislator  of  Athens,  he 
made  a  reform  in  every  department  of  the  government.  He  institu- 
ted the  Areopagus,  regulated  the  Prytaneum,  and  his  laws  flourished 
in  full  vigour  above  400  years.  He  died,  as  some  report  in  Cyprus,  at 
th6  court  of  king  Philocyprus,  in  his  80th  year,  about  558  B.  C. 

6.  Thales  Was  born  at  Miletus,  in  Ionia.  Like  the  rest  of  the  an- 
dents,  he  travelled  m  quest  of  knowlcnige,  and  for  some  time  resided 
in  Crete,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Under  the  priests  of  Memphis  he 
was  taught  geometry,  astronomy,  and  philosophy,  and  enabled  to 
measure  with  exactness,  the  height  and  extent  of  a  pyramid,  by  its 
shadow. 

His  discoveries  in  astronomy  were  great,  and  he  was  the  first  who 

calculated  accurately  a  solar  eclipse.     Like  Homer,  he  looked 

^  upon  water  as  the  principle  of  every  thing.     In  founding  the  Ionic 

sect  of  philosophy,  which  distinguished  itself  for  deep  and  abstruse 

speculations,  his  name  is  memorable. 

He  died  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age,  about  548  years  B.  C.  His 
compositions  are  lost. 

6.  Cyrus  subdued  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war  against 
Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  whom  he  conquered,  B.  C.  548.  He  invaded 
the  Icingdom  of  Assyria,  and  took  the  city  of  Babylon,  by  drying  the 
channels  of  the  Euphrates,  and  marching  his  troops  through  the  bed 
of  this  river,  while  the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  festival. 

He  afterwards  marched  against  Tomyris,  the  queen  of  the  Massa- 
getae,  a  Scythian  nation,  and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C. 
630.  The  victorious  queen,  who  had  lost  her  son  in  the  previous 
encounter,  was  so  incensed  against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  off  his  head, 
and  threw  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood,  exclaiming,  "  Sa- 
tisfy thyself  with  Hood,  which  thou  hast  so  eagerly  desired." 

According  to  Xenophon,  Cyrus  possessed  many  excellent  traits  of 
character. 

7.  Anacreon  had  a  delicate  wit,  but  he  was  certainly  too  fond  ol 
pleasure  and  wine.  All  that  he  wrote  is  not  extant ;  though  his  odes 
remain,  and  their  sweetness,  gayety,  and  elegance  have  been  admi- 
red in  every  age.  With  "  flowers,  beauties,  and  perpetual  graces," 
they  have  a  hurtful  moral  tendency. 

He  lived  to  his  85th  year,  and  after  every  excess  of  pleasure  and 
debauchery,  choked  himself  with  a  CTape  stone,  and  expired.  His 
statue  was  placed  in  ihe  citadel  of  Athens,  representing  him  as  an 
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old  drunken  man,  anging,  with  every  mark  of  dLwipition  and  m- 
teraperanca 

8.  Pyiliagoras  was  bom  at  Samos.  In  his  18th  year  he  obtained 
the  prize  for  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games.  He  afterwards  tra- 
velled hi  E^ypt,  Chaldeea,  and  the  east,  and  at  lengtii,  in  his  40th 
year,  he  retired  to  Crotona,  in  Magna  Graecia. 

Here  his  universal  knowledge  gained  him  friends,  admirers,  and 
3L?ciples,  and  a  reformation  took  place  in  the  morals  of  the  people. 
Tlie  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  demonstration  of  the  47th  pro- 
position of  Euclid,  respecting  the  square  of  the  hypotiiemise.  By 
his  ingenious  discoveries  in  astronomy  he  traced  the  true  soJar  sys- 
tem.   The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown. 


PERIOD  VIL 

The  Period  of  Grecian  Glory ^  extending  frwn,  the  Battle 

of  Marathon^  490  years  B,  C.  to  the  birth  of  Alexander j 

356  years  B.  C. 

GREECE.  ' 

I.  The  Greeks,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  the 
king  of  Athens,  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  Un- 
der Darius,  the  Persians  invaded  Greece,  496  years  B.  C. 
His  first  fleet  was  wrecked ;  but  a  second  of  600  sail,  con- 
taining 500,000  men,  ravaged  the  Grecian  islands,  and  an 
immense  army  poured  down  on  Attica. 

Miitiades,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  met  the  Persian  hosts, 
and  defeated  them  on  the  plain  of  Marathon.  The  Persians 
lost  6300  men  in  that  battle,  while  the  Greeks  lost  but  190. 
The  Grecian  force  did  not  exceed  10,000  men.  The  date 
of  this  engagement  is  490  years  B.  C.  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  its  consequences  that  history  records. 

§  Ambition  and  revenge  in  the  breast  of  Darius,  gave  rise  to  his 
project  of  invading  Greece.  The' Athenians  had  rendered  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Ionia  in  attempting  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
and  had  ravaged  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia.  Darius  soon  reducing 
the  lonians  to  submission,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Greeks  ^  while 
the  exile  Hippias,  basely  seconded  the  plans  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

One  expedition  in  a  great  measure  failed ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  another  could  be  gathered  and  prepared 'to  act,  so  that  it  waa 
six  years  from  the  period  in  which  the  Persian  invasion  first  com 
menced,  to  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Previously  to  the  descent  on 
Attica,  the  Persians,  under  Mardonius,  had  attacked  Thrace,  Macedo- 
nia, and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Marathon,  where  the  Grecian  and  Persian  forces  met,  was  a  small 
town  by  the  sea  side.    The  Greeks  were  led  by  ten  generals,  each 
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ef  whom  was  to  oommand  for  one  day  by  turns,  and  MOliades  wm 
to  t^e  his  turn  as  the  others,  although  he  was  chief  general 

Aiistides,  (one  of  the  ten,)  had  sense  enough  to  see  the  evil  of  such 
a  plan,  and  generosity  4o  give  up  his  honours,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country.  When  it  was  his  day  to  command  he  resigned  it  lo  Miltia- 
des,  because,  as  he  said,  "  Miltiades  is  the  best  general."  The  other 
geiiferala  saw  the  propriety  of  this  conduct,  and  resigned  to  their 
commander  in  hke  manner. 

MiltiadeaL  however,  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  act  till  his  proper  day 
oame  round,  but  he  probably  made  the  necessary  preparation.  The 
armies  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  obstinate  battle,  niemistocles,  a 
brave  man,  and  the  compeer  of  Aristides,  fought  nobly  by  his  side. 
From  the  skill  with  which  Miltiades  had  placed  his  troops,  as  much 
as  from  the  valour  of  those  troops,  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  won 
by  the  Greeks. 

A  soldier  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy  ran  to  Athens  with 
the  news,  and  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  say,  "  Rejoice !  the 
victory  is  ours!"  and  then  fell  down  dead,  from  his  fatigue  and 
wounds. 

Not  long  after  this  service  rendered  to  his  country,  Miltiades,  who 
at  first  was  loaded  with  honours,  died  in  prison,  where  he  was  thrust 

Sthe  Athenians,  because  he  could  not  pay  a  fine  which  they  order- 
him  to  pay.  On  a  false  pretence  of  treachery  to  his  country,  this 
great  general  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  changed  to  the  paying  of  a  fine. 

Greece,  particularly  Athens,  abounded  with  great  men  about  this 
time.  A  little  tale  or  two  concerning  Themistocles  may  be  interest- 
ing here.  At  a  time  when  he  was  great  in  power,  he  laughingly 
said,  that "  his  son  was  greater  than  any  man  in  Greece."  "  How  is 
that  ?"  said  a  friend.  "  Why,"  replied  ^rhemistocles,  "  the  Athenians 
govern  Greece,  I  command  the  Athenians,  his  mother  commands 
ine,  and  this  boy  commands  his  mother." 

Themistocles  was  an  able  general,  and  saved  his  country  in  one 
mstance  or  more.  But  he  was  not  an  amiable  man.  Ambition  was 
his  god.  Plutarch  relates  that  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which 
Miltiades  gained  so  glorious  a  victory,  Themistocles  was  observed  to 
court  solitude,  and  indulge  in  a  profound  melancholy. 

Upon  inquiry  made  of  him  respecting  the  cause  of  his  mental  de- 
jection, he  replied,  that "  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  permit 
him  to  sleep."  .  Indeed  all  his  feelings  and  conduct  showed  how 
completely  ambition  had  gotten  the  mastery  over  him,  and  how  much, 
consequently,  he  wished  to  be  master  of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  Yet 
under  the  ungrateful  treatment,  which  he  afterwards  received  from 
his  countrymen,  he  would  not  betray  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 
though  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it. 

2.  On  the  death  of  Darius,  liis  son  Xerxes  prosecuted  the 
war  against  Greece.  During  the  early  part  of  this  war  were 
fought  the  celebrated battlesofThermopylfleandPIataeaon  land, 
and  those  of  the  straights  of  Salamis  and  Mycale  on  water. 
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The  battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Salamid  took  place  480 
years  B.  C;  and  those  of  Plataea  and  Mycale,  479.  Leoni- 
das,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  and  several  others, 
distinguished  themselves  in  K'he  defence  of  Greece,  and  ac- 
quired lasting  renown  by  their  achievements. 

Xerxes  brought  over  vdth  him  2,000,000  of  fighting  men, 
besides  vast  numbers  of  women  and  domestics — the  largest 
army  and  assemblage  of  persons  recorded  in  history.  Thii 
iimnense  force  was  effectually  resisted,  during  two  dHyi^  at 
the  pass  of  Thermopylse,.  by  6000  Greeks. 

Their  valour,  though  it  could  not  finally  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  Persians,  cost  the  latter  the  lives  of  20,000  warriors. 
Athens  was  soon  reached,  which  the  Persians  pillaged  and 
burnt.  The  women  and  children,  however,  had  been  pre- 
viously conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  men  betook 
tliemselves  to  their  fleet 

§  Xerxes  was  a  vain  mqiteLl.  He  ordered  a  passage  to  be  cut 
through  the  high  mountain  oF  Athos,  in  Macedonia,  and  thus  a  canal 
was  made  for  his  ship^.  He  is  said  to  have  .written  a  letter  to 
Mount  Athos,  in  which^  he  "commanded  it  not  to  put  stones  in  the' 
way  of  his  workmen,  or  he  would  cut  it  down  and  throw  it  into  the 
sea,"  and  he  ordered  the  labourers  to  be  chastised  to  make  them  work 
faster. 

Whep  he  saw,  from  a  high  hill,  the  plain  covered  with  his  soldieriL 
tind  the  sea  with  his  ships,  he  at  first,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  callea 
himself  the  most  favoured  of  mortals ;  but  when  he  reflected,  that  in, 
a  hundred  years,  not  one  of  the  many  thousands  whom  he  beheld 
would  be  alive,  he  burst  into  tears  at  the  instability  of  all  human 
things. 

Almost  all  the  small  citi^  of  Greece  submitted  to  the  Persian  king 
when  he  sent  to  them,  as  was  the  custom,  for  earth  and  water; 
which  was  the  same  as  to  ask  them,  whether  they  would  receive 
him  as  their  conqueror.  Sparta  and  Athens,  with  the  small  towns 
of  Thespia  and  Plataea,  alone  refused  to  receive  the  heralds  and  to 
send  the  token  of  homage. 

Every  thhig  gave  way  before  the  march  of  Xerxes,  until  he  came 
to  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  On  this  spot  Leonidas,  one  of  the  two 
reigning  kings  of  Sparta,  with  his  6000  of  brave  soldiers,  awaited  his 
coming.  Xerxes,  after  a  weak  attempt  to  corrupt  him,  imperiously 
summoned  him  to  give  up  his  arms.  "Let  him  come  and  takie 
them,"  was  the  short  answer  of  this  true  native  of  Laconia. 

The  bravest  of  the  Persian  troops  were  ordered  out  against  Leoni- 
das, but  they  were  always  driven  back  with  disgrace.  At  last  a 
wretch  went  and  infonned  the  king  of  a  secret  path,  by  which  he 
could  mount  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the  Grecian  camp. 
The  Persians  gained  this  advantageous  post  during  the  darkness  of 
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Hie  night,  and  the  next  monung  the  Greeks  discovered  that  they  had 
been  betrayed. 

Leonidas  knew  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  his  small  army  could 
conqner  the  endless  forces  of  Xerxes  5  he  therefore  sent  away  his 
allies,  and  kept  with  him  only  his  300  Liaceda;raonians.  He  had  been 
told  by  the  oracle  that  either  Sparta  or  her  king  must  perish,  and  he 
Icmged  to  die  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

Xerxes  marched  his  vast  army  against  this  heroic  little  band.  Leo- 
nidas fell  among  the  first,  bravely  fighting,  and  covered  with  wounda 
Of  the  300  heroes,  only  one  escaped  to  l^ar  to  Sparta  the  news  that 
her  valiant  warriors  had  died  in  her  defence. 

Xerxes  having  arrived  at  Athens,  found  it  desolate  and  deserted 
He  burnt  down  its  citadel,  and  sent  away  its  finest  pictures  and 
statues  to  Susa,  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  Athenians  havmg  man- 
ned their  fleet,  soon  attacked  that  of  the  Persians,  and  put  it  to  flight 
after  a  very  short,  but  severe  engagement.  Themistocles  command* 
ed  on  this  occasion. 

The  Persian  king  had  seated  himself  on  a  high  mountain,  that  he 
might  see  his  Persians  overcome  the  Greeks,  but  when  he  saw  the 
issue  of  the  battle,  so  contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  hastened  witfi 
a  part  of  his  army  across  the  Hellespont. 

A  second  overthrow  awaited  his  army  by  land;  for  Mardonius, 
his  general,  at  the  head  of  300,000  Persians,  was  defeated  with  ini- 
mense  slaughter,  at  Plataea,  by  the  combined  army  of  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians,  amounting  to  a  little  over  100,000  men,  led  by  Pau- 
sanias  and  Aristides. 

On  the  same  day  with  this  battle,  the  Greeks  engaged  and  destroy- 
ed the  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale.  Thus  gloriously  to 
the  Greeks,  ended  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

3.  From  the  time  of  the  battles  of  Platsea  and  Salamis,  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  Xerxes  were  at  an  end.  He  left  Greece 
suddenly,  and  his  ingloi'ious  life  was  soon  after  teiminated 
by  assassination.  The  militaiy  glory  of  the  Greeks  was  now 
at  its  height.  They  were  for  the  most  part  united  in  oppo- 
sing the  common  enemy.  Their  danger  was  the  cause  of 
their  union,  aud  their  union  was  the  cause  of  their  prosperity. 

4.  About  10  years  after  the  return  of  Xerxes  into  Asia 
with  a  part  of  his  forces,  Gimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  expelling 
the  Persians  from  Thrace,  destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  and  landing  his  troops,  sig- 
nally defeated  their  army  the  same  day. 

Some  years  afterwards  he  destroyed  a  Persian  fleet  of  300 
sail;  and  landing  in  Cilicia,  completed  his  triuipph  by  de- 
feating 300,000  Persians  under  Megabyzes,  460  years  B.  C. 
Artaxerxes,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Xerxes,  soon  sued 
for  feace.    The  tenns  were  highly  honourable  to  the  Greeks. 
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{The  prosperity  and  military  glory  of  the  Greeks  contimied  M 
rears ;  after  which,  upon  the  return  of  the  peace  with  Persia,  the 
martial  and  the  patriotic  spirit  began  visibly  to  decline  in  AtHens. 
Still,  as  will  soon  appear,  the  following  age,  called  the  age  of  Pericles, 
was  au  era  of  tlie  highest  splendour,  so  far  as  literature,  taste,  ana 
the  &ne  arts  were  concerned. 

Cimon  was  as  renowned  as  his  father  Miliiades.  He  was  joine<^ 
with  Aristides  at  one  time  in  the  command  of  the  Athenians;  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  important  ser\'ices  which  they  rendered  to  their 
country,  they  were  both  punished  by  the  ostracism,*  and  scarcely 
with  any  pretext 

Before  Cimon  was  banished,  besides  the  victories  he  gamed  for 
Athens,  he  had  gr(?atly  improved  the  city  5  he  planted  groves  and 
shady  walks ;  he  erected  fine  places  for  exercise  and  public  speak-  , 
ing.  The  celebrated  tragic  poets,  iEschylus  and  Sophocles  were 
wont  to  recite  their  pieces  before  him.  Cimon  was  not  less  devoted 
to  his  ungrateful  countrymen  after  his  return  from  banishment.  His 
victories  procured  the  peace  above  mentioned.  In  it,  he  stipulated 
for  the  freedom  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia. 

Of  Aristides,  who  was  called  "  the  just,"  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes are  recorded,  but  we  have  room  for  only  two. 

Once  when  he  was  carrying  a  prosecution  against  his  enemy,  and 
sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  before  the  accused  had  spoken. 
Aristides  entreated  that  the  man  might  be  heard  in  his  defence,  ana 
even  helped  him  to  make  it. 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  judge,  a  trial  came  before  him, 
in  which  one  of  the  parties  thought  to  irritate  him  against  the  other, 
by  declaring  that  the  other  had  said  and  done  many  injurious  things 
agauist  Aristides.  "  Do  not  talk  about  that,"  said  Aristides,  "  tell 
*  me  only  what  harm  he  has  done  to  thee,  it  is  thy  cause  I  am  judg- 
ing." ^. 

5.  The  authority  in  Athens  became  for  a  time  divided  be- 
tween Cunon  and  Pericles.  In  a  few  years,  however,  Peri- 
cles stood  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  republic.  His  vnM  had 
almost  the  force  of  law.  He  adorned  Athens  wth  the  most 
magnificent  structures,  and  rendered  it  the  seat  of  learning, 
taste,  and  the  fine  arts.     He  laboured,  however,  under  the  re- 

E roach  of  having  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  people,  by  his 
ixuries. 
Under  liis  adnfinistration  commenced  the  Lacedaemonian 
war,  431  years  B.  C,  which  lasted  28  years.  He  died  three 
years  after  its  commencement,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
government  of  Athens  by  Alcibiades,  who  ran  a  similar 
course,  though  with  less  integrity.    Alcibiades  repeatedly  ex 

♦See  "General  Views." 
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perienced  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrjmaen — a  conduct  which 
he  eagerly  retaliated. 

The  liacedsemonian  war  ended  in  the  humiliation  and 
submission  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  agreed  to  demolish 
their  port,  to  limit  their  fleet  to  12  ships,  and  to  undertake  for 
the  future,  no  enterprise  in  war,  but  under  the  command  of 
the  Spartans,  405  year  B.  C.  Lysander,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, signalized  himself  in  this  war. 

§  Pericles  was  remarkable  for  the  dignity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  speech.  For  40  years  he  secured  an  unbounded  au- 
thority. Athens/  at  this  time,  was  considered  as  in  its  highest  state 
of  refinement  and  knowledge,  and  with  Sparta,  ranked  as  the  first  of 
the  cities  of  Greece. 

When  some  persons  complained  that  Pericles  spent  too  much  ol 
the  public  money  in  beautifying  the  city,  he  went  into  the  assembly  ol 
the  people,  and  asked,  "  whether,  indeed,  they  thought  him  extrava- 
gant?" The  people  said,  "yes."  "  Then  place  the  expense  at  my 
charge  instead  of  yours,"  answered  Pericles,  "  only  let  the  new  builcU 
ings  be  marked  with  my  name  instead  of  yours." 

The  people  were  either  so  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  his  reply,  or  were 
so  jealous  of  the  fame  which  Pericles  might  acquire,  that  tney  cried 
out,  "  he  might  spend  as  much  as  he  pleased  of  the  public  treasures." 

At  a  critical  time  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Pericles  was  taken 
off  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  a  terrible  plague  which  then 
afi^cted  Athens.  That  plague  was  one  of  the  most  malignant  and 
fatal  which  history  relates  to  us. 

Beginning  in  Ethiopia,  it  swept  over  several  countries  in  its  course^ 
and  finally  rested  in  Athens.  It  surpassed  the  efforts  of  the  medical 
art  to  cure  it.  Few  or  no  Constitutions  could  withstand  its  attacks. 
The  nature  of  the  disease  was  such  that  it  threw  its  victim  into  a 
sort  of  despair,  so  that  he  was  disabled  from  seeking  or  applying 
relief. 

It  was  dangerous  for  friends  to  offer  their  assLtance  to  the  diseas- 
ed ;  and  the  situation  of  the  Athenians  was  such,  in  consequence  of 
being  shut  lip  by  an  invadijig  army,  that  the  malignity  of  the  pesti- 
lence was  greatly  increased.  They  fell  down  dead  upon  one  anothei 
as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  and  the  dead  and  the  dying  were 
mingled  together  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

In  this  compUcation  of  distress,  Pericles  displayed  a  great  soul 
He  was  able  to  inspire  courage  into  tl^  drooping  hearts  of  his  coun 
trymen;  but  after  some  fresh  plans  qf  conquer  adopted  during  a 
mitigation  of  the  pestilence,  he  was  himself  cut  oflf  by  the  plaguy 
which  had  broken  out  anew.  ^ 

On  his  death  bed  his  friends  attempted  to  console  him,  by  recount* 
ing  his  glorious  deeds,  particularly  his  militanr  succ^ses,  and  tht 
monuments  he  erected  to  commemorate  them.  ^  Ah,' '  exclaimed  the 
dying  statesman  and  hero,  ''you  have  forgotten  the  most  valuable 
part  of  my  character,  and  now  the  most  pleasant  to  my  mind^that 
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none  of  my  fdlow-citizens  have  been  compelled,  throng  any  act 
of  mine,  to  put  on  a  mourning  robe." 

The  occasion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  war  was  as  follows :— Cormth 
having  been  included  in  the  last  made  treaty  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  the  Corintldans  in  waging  war  with  the  people  of  Corcyra, 
an  ancient  colony  of  their  own,  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens,  as  did 
also  the  people  of  Corcyra. 

The  Athenians  took  the  part  of  the  latter— a  measure  which  ex- 
ceedingly displeased  the  Corinthians,  and  was  considered  as  viola- 
ting their  treaty  with  Sparta.  On  this  ground  war  was  declared  be- 
tween Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  each  being  supported  by  its  respec- 
tive allies.    Tliis  war  distracted  and  enfeebled  Greece. 

Alcibiades,  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  it  on  the  Athenian 
side,  during  the  interval  of  a  truce  with  Sparta,  persuaded  his  coun- 
trymea  to  try  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  was  sent  as  the  general  of 
the  troops.  When  he  was  gone,  his  enemies  raised  an  accusation 
agauist  him,  and  the  fickle  people  directed  him  immediately  to  re- 
turn. 

Alcibiades,  fearing  to  return  whilst  the  Athenians  were  so  incens- 
ed against  him,  fled  away  secretly,  and  when  he  was  told  that  for 
his  disobedience,  all  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  that  he  him- 
self was  condemned  to  death,  "I  will  show  them  that  I  am  alive," 
he  exclaimed. 

He  first  fled  to  Argos,  and  next  to  Sparta,  where  he  gained  all 
hearts  by  conforming  to  their  plain  dress  and  simple  food.  But  the 
king  of  Sparta  perceiving  that  Alcibiades  afiected  to  appear  what  he 
Was  not,  was  by  no  means  backward  to  disapprove  him,  which  in- 
duced the  Athenian  to  quit  Sparta,  and  seek  protection  in  Persia. 

Athens  was  now  governed  by  a  council  of  400,  and  the  tyranny  of 
these  was  so  great,  that  Alcibiades  was  sent  for  to  assist  in  restoring 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  The  Spartans,  with  some  vessels,  were 
watching  the  city,  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  that  prevailed. 
Alcibiades,  with  the  small  fleet  he  had  collected  at  Samos,  attacked 
the  Spartans,  destroyed  their  ships,  and  soon  after  entered  Athens 
m  triumph. 

The  Athenians  being  again  displeased  with  Alcibiades,  he  left  the 
city  to  avoid  their  displeasure.  He  at  length  retired  to  live  in  a 
small  village  in  Phrygia,  with  a  woman  called  Timandra.  The 
Spartans  persuaded  the  Persians  to  destroy  him. 

Accordingly,  a  party  of  soldiers  went  to  his  house,  and  fearing  his 
knouTi  courage,  dared  not  to  enter  it,  but  set  fire  to  the  building. 
Alcibiades  rushed  out,  and  the  barbarians  from  a  distance  (for  they 
feared  to  approach  )^m)  killed  him  with  darts  and  arrows.  Timan- 
dra buried  the  corpse  decently,  and  was  the  only  mourner  of  this 
once  powerful  man.        > 

The  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  JEgos  Potamos,  by  Lysander, 
was  the  means  of  bringing  the  tedious  LacedaBmonian  war  to  a  close. 
The  taking  and  plundering  of  Athens  were  the  consequence  of  it 
Having  gahied  possession  of  the  city,  Lysander  bmut  down  the 
houses  and  demolished  the  walls.    It  was  said  that  he  was  so  cruel  aa 
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to  add  insult  lo  misfortune,  by  ordering  music  to  be  played  whilst 
the  walls  were  destroyed. 

6.  Lysander,  after  the  reduction  of  Athens,  abolished  the 
popular  form  of  government  in  that  state,  and  substituted  that 
of  the  thirty  tjnrants,  which  was  absolute.  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished citizens  fled  from  their  country ;  but  Thrasybulus, 
aided  by  a  body  of  patriots,  expelled  the  usurpers,  and^  once 
more  re-established  the  government  of  the  people,  403  years 

B.a 

§The  thirty  tyrants  were  as  many  Lacedaemonian  captains,  to 
whom  the  government  of  the  Athenians  was  delegated  by  Lysander. 
They  held  their  authority  but  three  years.  To  Lysander,  history 
ascribes  the  first  great  brea(Jh  of  his  country's  constitution,  by  the 
introduction  of  gold  into  that  republic. 

7.  The  persecution  and  death  of  Socrates,  tlie  philosopher, 
took  place  about  this  time,  (401  years  B.  C.)  This  transac- 
tion has  thrown  a  dark  stain  on  the  Athenian  character. 
He  was  destroyed  contrary  to  every  principle  of  reason  and 
justice. 

§  Socrates  was  the  friend  and  tutor  of  Alcibiades.  The  sophists, 
whose  manner  of  reasoning  he  turned  into  ridicule,  represented  him 
as  an  enemy  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  because,  without  con- 
Ibrming  to  the  popular  superstitions,  he  led  the  mind  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Deity,  the  Creator  of  the  universe;  and  to  the  belief  of  a  fu- 
ture state  of  rewards  and  pimishments. 

He  made  a  noble  and  manly  defence,  in  all  the  consciousness  of 
innocence ;  but  in  vain.  He  was  condemned  to  die  by  his  inimical 
judges.  One  of  his  disciples  lamenting  before  him  that  he  should 
die  innocent,  "Would  you  have  me  die  guilty?"  replied  Socrates, 
with  a  smile. 

The  juice  of  hemlock,  or  something  resembling  hemlock,  a  liquor 
which  was  said  to  cause  death,  by  its  coldness,  was  administered  to 
the  philosopher.  He  continued  calmly  conversmg  with  his  friends, 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

8.  In  the  same  year  with  the  death  of  Socrates,  occurred 
the  celebrated  retieat  of  10,000  Greeks,  under  Xenophon, 
from  Babylon  to  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  This  is  considered 
the  most  remarkable  retreat  on  record.  It  was  accomplished 
iQ  a  few  months,  the  soldiers  traversing,  a  hostile  country  of 
1600  miles  in  extent,  amidst  incredible  hardsnips  and  dangers. 
They  lost  only  1500  men. 

§  The  Greeks  came  into  the  situation  above  mentioned,  in  conse- 
quence of  assisting  Cyrus,  a  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes  M nemon, 
In  his  attempt  to  dethrone  the  latter.  Cyrus  failed  in  the  attempt, 
in  a  battle  near  Babylon,  and  lost  his  life.  The  Greeks,  who  amount- 
ed to  13,000  at  first,  were  reduced  to  10,000,  and  in  this  situation 
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were  under  the  necessity  either  of  submitting  to  the  enemy,  or  of 
making  good  their  retreat. 

ITie  latter  they  both  chose  and  accomplished.  The  Greek?*  were 
led  by  Clearckus  on  this  expedition,  but  he  having  trusted  himself 
among  the  Persians,  was  basely  delivered  up  to  the  king,  by  whose 
order  he  was  beheaded.  In  this  exigency  they  elected  Xenophon,  a 
young  Athenian,  as  their  commander,  imder  whom  they  were  to 
effect  their  retreat. 

They  observed  the  greatest  order  and  discipline ;  and  though  in 
the  midst  of  vindictive  enemies,  and  with  deserts,  hills,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  even  the  sea  before  them,  they  arrived  with  an  inconsi 
derable  loss,  at  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  Xenophon  himself  has 
written  an  admirable  account  of  this  retreat. 

The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  having  taken  a  part  in  this  enterprise  of 
the  Greeks,  Sparta  was  engaged  to  defend  her  countrymen,  and 
consequently  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  The  disunion  of 
the  Grecian  states,  and  especially  the  hostility  of  Athens  ageunst 
Sparta,  rendered  the  war  disastrous  to  the  Spartans ;  who,  to  avoid 
destruction,  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  her 
Asiatic  colonies,  387  years  B;  C. 

9.  Among  the  Grecian  states,  Thebes  became  particularly 
dfM.inguished  during  the  latter  part  of  the  present  period. 
It  bad  been  comparatively  obscure  before.  The  Thebans 
contending  among  themselves,  the  Spartans  interfered  in  the 
contention,  and  seized  on  the  Theban  fortress.  This  mea- 
sure brought  on  a  war  between  Sparta  and  Thebes. 

Athens  at  first  united  with  Thebes,  but  at  length  Thebes 
stood  alone  against  Sparta  and  the  league  of  Greece.  Pe- 
lopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  the  Theban  leaders,  who 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war.  The  celebra- 
ted battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  were  gained  by  the  The- 
bans  over  their  enemies,  the  one  371  years  B.  C.,  and  the 
other  8  years  afterwards.  In  the  latter  engagement,  tlie  great 
Epaminondas  was  slain. 

The  ravages  of  this  contention  among  the  Grecian  states, 
may  be  said  to  have  paved  the  \vay  for  their  entire  subjugation 
by  a  foreign  power. 

§  The  fortress  at  Thebes,  which  the  Spartans  had  seized,  was  kept* 
by  the  latter  during  four  years,  but  the  angry  and  deceivea  Thebans 
took  their  revenge.  A  party  of  them,  headed  by  Pelopidas,  puttmg 
on  women's  clothes  over  their  armour,  entered  among  the  Laceda- 
monians,  at  a  feast  given  to  them,  and  cut  their  principal  ofiicers  to 
pieces. 

Archias,  the  chief  Spartan,  had  that  very  day  received  a  letter  from 
Athens  to  inform  him  of  the  whole  plot,  but  he  had  very  improperly 
thrown  aside  the  letter  without  looking  into  it,  saying,  "busmej^  to- 
norrow,"    He  was  the  first  man  killed,  and  thus  lost  his  life  for  a 
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neglect  of  his  duty,  in  sttfTering  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  friends,  to  make  him  forget  the  interests  of  his  country. 

Epaminondas,  the  friend  of  Pelopidas,  who  had  acted  with  the  lat- 
ter^  was,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Spartans  from  the  citadel,  called 
from  a  quiet  and  private  life  to  become  the  general  of  the  Theban 
army.  He  was  as  much  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  for 
his  bravery.  Of  all  the  excellencies  of  his  character,  he  gained  the 
most  respect  for  his  strict  regard  to  truth,  as  he  was  never  known  to 
be  guilty  of  a  falsehood.  In  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Theban  army 
was  much  smaller  than  that  of  Sparta ;  but  the  skill  of  their  general, 
Jn  disposing  the  force  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  valour  of  the  sol* 
diers  and  officers,  more  than  made  up  for  the  difference  in  numbers. 
Besides,  the  Thebans  were  fighting  for  their  liberty ;  the  Spartans 
only  for  conquest  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the 
Thebans  prevailed. 

Pelopidas  shared  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  his  friend ;  yet  whai 
these  valiant  generals  returned  to  Thebes,  Ihey  were  both  called  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  justice  for  the  crime  of  keeping  their  command 
too  long.  Both  were  acquitted ;  yet  the  enemies  of  Epaminondas 
caused  him  to  be  elected  a  city  scavenger,  on  purpose  to  disgrace  and 
vex  him.  But  what  might  have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  mean  person, 
was  no  disgrace  to  this  noble  Theban.  He  accepted  the  office,  saymg, 
"If  the  office  will  not  give  me  honour,  I  will  give  honour  to  the  office." 

Epaminondas  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  A  javelhi  had  pierced  his  bosom,  and  becoming  disabled,  a 
fierce  contest  arose  between  his  foes  and  friends  for  the  possession  of 
his  person.  The  Thebans  at  length  bore  him  from  the  field.  Epa- 
minondas, though  in  extreme  agony  from  his  wound,  thought  only 
of  his  country ;  and  when  informed  that  the  Thebans  had  conquered, 
he  said,  "  then  all  is  well." 

He  drew  the  weapon  from  his  bosom,  as  no  one  around  him  had  the 
fortitude  to  do  it,  it  being  understood,  from  the  nature  of  the  wound, 
he  would  expire  as  soon  as  it  was  extricated.  The  glory  of  Thebes 
rose  with  this  man,  and  with  him  it  expired. 

ROMANS. 

10.  In  the  history  of  Rome,  during  this  period,  we  may 
observe  an  additional  change  in  its  constitution  of  govern- 
ment. It  became,  in  efTect,  a  democracy  471  years  B.  C. 
The  supremo  authority  passed  from  the  higher  order,  into 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  popular  character  of  the  go- 
vernment had  been  theoretically  established  before,  but  it  be- 
came now  practically  democratic. 

§  This  change  was  completed  by  Volero,  a  Roman  tribune,  who 
obtained  a  law  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  in  the  comitia  held  by 
the  tribes.  Before  this  time,  the  comitia,  by  centuries  and  by  curiae, 
could  not  be  called  but  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  afler  consult* 
ing  the  auspices,  and  in  those  comitia  the  tribunes  had  been  hitherto 
elected.  In  the  comitia  held  by  tribes  these  restraints  were  unknown 
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11.  Soon  afterwards,  (456  B.  C.)  upon  the  invai^n  of  the 
^ESqui  and  Yolsci,  the  Romans  had  recourse  to  the  despotic 
measure  of  choosing  a  dictator,  duinctius  Cincinnatus  was 
appointed.  He  was  called  from  the  plough  to  this  office. 
After  having  rescued  a  Roman  army  from  destruction,  de- 
feated a  powerfril  enemy,  and  rendered  other  signal  services 
to  his  country,  he  hastened  to  resign  his  power  at  the  end  of 
16  days,  though  he  might  have  held  it  6  months,  the  term  for 
which  dictators  were  appointed. 

§  Cincinnatus  was  fixed  upon  as  the  wisest  and  bravest  man  be- 
longing to  the  commonwealth.  He  cultivated  a  small  farm  of  four 
acres  with  his  own  hands.  The  deputies  of  the  senate  found  him 
following  his  plough  in  one  of  his  little  fields.  They  begged  him 
to  put  on  his  gown,  and  hear  the  message  from  the  senate.    > 

Cincinnatus  anxiously  asked,  "if  all  was  well  ?"  and  then  desired 
his  wife  Racilia  to  fetch  his  gown  from  their  cottage.  After  wipmg 
off  the  dust  and  dirt  with  which  he  was  covered,  he  put  on  his  robe 
and  went  to  the  deputies.  They  saluted  him  dictator,  and  bid  him* 
hasten  to  the  city,  which  was  in  the  greatest  peril. 

A  handsome  barge  had  been  sent  to  carry  him  over  the  river,  for  his 
farm  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber.  His  three  sons,  with  his 
friends,  and  several  of  the  senators,  were  ready  to  receive  him  when 
he  landed  at  Rome,  and  to  carry  him  in  a  pompous  procession  to  the 
house  prepared  for  him.  .* 

The  very  next  morning  he  began  to  fortify  the  city,  and  marshal 
the  soldiers  for  battle ;  and  he  very  soon  gained  a  great  victory,  and 
made  the  officers  of  the  enemy  pass  under  the  yoke.  His  adialnistra- 
tion  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  though  the  tinies  wqre  ex- 
tremely turbulent.  He  most  probably  saved  Rome  from  destruction,  -^ 
by  his  wisdom  and  valour. 

He  was  chosen  dictator  on  another  emergency,  many  years  after- 
wards, in  his  80th  year,  and  then  also  acted  with  vigour  and  wisdom. 

12.  In  451  years  B.  C.  ten  persons  who  were  called  the 
Decemviii,  were  elected  to  frame  a  code  of  laws,  and  were 
mvested  with  absolute  power  for  one  year,  during  which  aU 
other  magistrates  were  suspended.  They  afterwards  caused 
their  laws  to  be  engraven  on  12  tables,  and  placed  in"  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  city.  ^ 

These  laws  were  long  preserved  and  acted  upon,  and  are 
to  this  day  respected  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  They  how- 
ever manifested  the  stern  spirit  of  the  people,  and  Uke  those 
of  Draco,  might  be  said  to  be  written  in  blood.  Nine  crimes* 

♦  Parricide  was  very  properly  included  as  one  of  those  crimes.  But  to  the 
honour  of  the  Romans  it  should  be  observed,  tHat  this  crime  was  not  known  to 
he  committed  during  more  than  500  years  from  the  building  of  the  c^y.  I^.  Qs- 
t|d0was  the  first  parricide.  . 
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of  very  different  complexions  were  punishable  with  deaths  ott 
of  which  was  nightly  meetings. 

§  The  Romans  had  no  code  of  laws  until  that  Which  w^  folined  and 
digested  by  the  decemviri.  The  number  of  the  laws  was  increased 
from  time  to  time  by  the  seftate  and  people.  Each  decemvir,  by  turn, 
presided  fbr  a  day,  and  had  the  soverei^  authority,  with  its  insignia, 
the  fhsces.  Tlie  nine  others  acted  solely  as  judges  in  tlie  determina- 
tion of  law-suits,  and  the  correction  of  abuses. 

Their  government  lasted  only  three  years.  Its  dissolution  was 
highly  tragical.  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  ten,  fell  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  Virginia;  she  was  engaged  to  marry  Iciiius,  formerly  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  and  would  not  therefore  listen  to  the  pro]X)salfl 
of  Appius. 

He  therefore,  to  get  possession  of  the  lovely  virgin,  procured  a  base 
dependant  to  claim  her  as  his  slave.  The  claim  was  made  to  Appiup 
himself,  who  pronounced  an  infamous  decree,  by  which  she  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  property  of  this  profligate  minion  of  his  own. 

Virginius,  her  father,  who  was  falsdy  sworn  to  have  stolen  hei 
from  the  dependant  of  Appius,  was  at  a  distance  with  the  army 
Intelligence,  however,  by  means  of  Iciiius,  was  conveyed  to  him  re- 
specting the  transactions  in  the  city,  and  he  returned  with  all  imagi- 
nable speed. 

Finding,  notwithstanding  his  true  and  simple  tale  that  Virginia 
was  his  daughter,  that  he  could  not  preserve  her  from  the  licentious 
decemvir,  he  now  begged  to  give  her  his  parting  embrace.  His  re- 
CjUest  was  granted.  He  clasped  his  child  in  his  arms,  while  she  clung 
round  his  neck,  and  wet  his  cheeks  with  her  tears. 

As  Virginius  was  tenderly  kissing  her,  before  he  raised  his  head,  he 
suddenly  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  bosom,  saying, "  Oh  !  my  cliild, 
by  this  means  only  can  I  give  thee  freedom."  He  then  held  up  tlie 
bloody  instrument  to  the  npw  pale  and  frighted  Claudius,  exclaim- 
ing, "  By  this  innocent  blood,  Appius,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infer- 
nd  gods." 

All  was  now  horror  and  confusion.  Iciiius  showed  the  dead  body 
to  the  people  and  roused  their  fury.  Virginius  hasted  to  the  camp 
bearing  with  him  the  dagger  reeking  with  his  daughter's  blood ;  and 
instantly  the  camp  was  in  an  uproar.  The  power  of  the  decemviri 
and  the  senators  could  not  still  the  tumult. 

Appius  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  at  once,  but  he  found  the 
means  of  escape  and  voluntary  death.  Public  tranquillity  was  at 
length  restored,  by  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  abolish  the  decemviri. 
The  consuls  were  now  restored,  together  with  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, 499  years  B.  C. 

13.  A  law  for  the  intermarriage  of  the  patricians  and  pie 
beians  at  Rome  was  passed  445  years  B.  C.  In  the  same 
year  military  tribunes  were  created.  These  were  in  lieu  of 
the  consuls :  they  were  six  in  number,  three  patricians  and 
three  plebeians.    The  consuls,  however,  were  soon  restored. 
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In  437  years  B.  C.  was  established  the  office  of  censors^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  census  of  the  people  every 
five  years. 

§  The  people,  in  their  desire  for  still  more  power,  endeavonred  to 
break  down  the  only  two  barriers  that  separated  the  patricians  from 
themselves.  These  were,  one,  the  law  which  prevented  their  inter- 
marriage ;  and  the  other,  Uie  constitutional  lunitation  of  all  the  highei 
offices  to  the  patrician  order. 

The  first  point,  after  a  long  contest,  was  conceded—- the  other  wai 
partially  evaded.  The  senate  sought  a  palliative  in  the  creation  o! 
the  military  tribunes  obove  mentioned.  This  measure  satined  the 
people  for  a  time. 

The  new  magistracy  of  the  censors  was  highly  important  In 
addition  to  making  the  census,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  censors  to 
inspect  the  morals  and  regulate  the  duties  of  the  citizen*  It  became, 
in  after  times,  the  function  only  of  consular  persons,  and  after  them, 
of  the  emperors. 

14.  The  dissentions  between  the  different  orders  of  the 
people,  raged  with  violence ;  but  the  senate,  not  long  after 
their  concession  to  the  people,  adopted  for  themselves  a  very 
wise  expedient.  This  was  to  give  a  regular  pay  to  the  troops, 
an  expense  defrayed  by  a  moderate  tax  on  the  citizens. 
From  this  period  soldiers  were  to  be  obtained,  and  the  senate 
had  the  army  under  its  control.  Roman  ambition  now  be- 
came systematic,  and  irresistible. 

15.  Veil,  the  rival  of  Rome,  was  besieged  by  the  Romans» 
and  after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  was  taken  by  Camillus,  391 
years  B.  C.  Two  years  after,  Falerii,  the  capital  of  the  Fa- 
Ksci,  surrendered  to  the  same  general.  The  dominion  of 
Rome,  confined  hitherto  to  a  territory  of  a  few  miles,  was 
now  rajridly  extended. 

§  ITie  siege  of  Veil  was  attended  with  much  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure  to  the  Romans.  The^  nearly  despaired  of  takmg  it;  but 
upon  the  appointment  of  Camillus  dictator,  things  soon  assumed  a 
different  aspect.  He  secretly  wrought  a  mine  into  the  city,  which 
opened  into  the  midst  of  the  capital. 

Then  giving  his  men  directions  how  to  enter  the  breach,  the  city 
was  instantly  filled  with  his  legions,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  be- 
sieged. Thus,  like  a  second  Troy,  was  Veil  taken  after  a  ten  vears* 
siege,  and  Camillus,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Roman  kings^ 
^oyed  the  honour  of  a  triumuph. 

It  is  related,  that  during  the  attack  of  Falerii,  a  schoolmaster  b^ 
trayed  mto  the  hands  of  Camillus  all  his  scholars,  expecting  to  obtain 
a  handsome  reward  for  his  treachery.  The  boys  happened  to  Be 
iho  sons  of  the  principal  Falisci,  and  the  Roman  general  was  given 
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to  understand^  that  they  would  probably  deliver  tip  their  city  tt>  ro^ 
cover  theur  children. 

The  noble  Roman,  shocked  at  tills  perfidious  action,  sent  back  the 
boys  in  ^ety  to  theh:  parents,  and  giving  each  of  them  a  rod,  bade 
^m  whip  the  traitor  into  town.  This  generous  behaviour  of 
Camillus  accomplished  more  than  his  arms  could  have  done.  The 
^ace  instantly  submitted,  leaving  to  the  Roman  the  conditions  of  the 
surrender,  which  were  of  course  very  mild. 

The  brave  Camillus,  becoming  at  length  an  object  of  envy  or 
jealousy  with  the  people,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  live  at 
Ardea,  a  town  in  its  neighborhood,  but  they  had  reason  afterwards  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  injustice. 

16.  Soon  after  these  successes,  Rome  experienced  a  terrible 
calamity.  It  was  taken,  devastated,  and  burnt  by  the  Gau^ 
under  Brenniis,  385  years  B.  C.  The  capitol,  however,  was 
preserved.  This  the  barbarians  besieged,  but  they  were  soon 
expelled  the  city  by  Camillus. 

§The  Gaills  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Celtic  nation,  and  Dihar 
bited  regions  bevond  the  Alps.  These  they  had  penetrated  at  differ* 
ent  periods,  and  a  portion  of  this  people  had  already  settled  in  small 
towns  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  This  people,  it  seems,  on  some 
occasion,  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Clusium,  a  city  of  Etniiia. 
TTie  Gliisians,  who  were  not  of  a  warlike  character,  immediately  en 
treated  the  mediation  of  the  Romans. 

The  latter  sent  ambassadors  to  Brennus,  but  without  success, 
niese  ambassadors  then  retired  to  Clusium.  where  they  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  Clusians  in  a  sally  j^gainst  the  besiegers.  Upon  this, 
Br^mus,  in  gteat  displeasure,  marched  directly  against  Rome. 

In  this  condition,  an  army  was  drawn  out  to  save  the  city ;  but  the 
numbers  and  impetuosity  of  the  barbarians  were  such,  Uiat  no  ef- 
fectual resistance  was  made.  The  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  Bed 
for  protection  to  the  neighbouring  cities ;  the  young  and  brave  mea 
entered  mto  the  capitol,  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  against  the 
enemy ;  and  the  aged  senators  assembled  in  the  senate-house,  deter 
mined  patiently  to  await  their  fate. 

Soon  after  they  entered  the  city,  Brennus,  and  some  of  his  soldiers, 
went  into  the  senate-house.  The  venerable  appearance  of  these  no- 
ble old  men  rendered  the  Gauls  afraid  or  unwilling  to  harm  them. 
A  soldier  at  last  gently  shaking  the  beard  of  Papyrius,  the  old  Roman 
was  so  offended  at  the  act,  that  he  struck  the  man  on  his  head  with 
an  ivory  staff  he  had  in  his  hand:  this  slight  blow  instantly  aroused 
the  fury  of  the  barbarians;  they  massacred  the  senators  on  the  spol^ 
and  set  fire  to  the  city. 

In  this  season  of  distress,  the  Romans  did  not  give  up  aU  for  lost 
The  little  band,  shut  up  in  the  capitol,  made  every  possible  arrange- 
ment fbr  defence.  They  were  assaulted  in  vain.  At  this  juncture, 
Camillus,  forgettmg  all  his  private  wrongs,  gathered  an  army,  wilk 
wliich  he  entered  Rome,  and  immediately  put  the  baibariaiui  U 
light. 
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A  fliiigiilar  occurrence,  showing  the  providence  of  God  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  attended  the  siege  of  Rome. 

The  capitol  was  at  one  time  nearly  taken  by  surprise :  a  number 
of  Gauis  haying  climbed  up  the  steep  rock  on  which  it  stood,  were  about 
to  kill  the  sentinels  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  when 
lome  geese,  kept  near  the  spot,  being  awakened  by  the  noise,  began 
to  flutter  tiieur  wings,  and  cackle  loudly,  so  as  to  arouse  the  soldiers. 
This  little  circumstance  saved  the  capitol,  and  perhaps  the  Romaa 
name  from  extinction. 

17.  The  constitution  of  Rome  was  still  farther  altered 
about  tliis  time,  367  years  B.  C.  The  plebeians  obtained  the 
right  of  having  one  of  the  two  consuls  chosen  from  among 
them.  The  miUtary  tribunes  were  abolished  the  next  year.' 
From  this  period  the  Roman  power  began  rapidly  to  rise. 

§  The  vanity  and  ambition  of  a  young  woman  produce&  this  change 
m  the  government  of  Rome.  Fabius  Ambustius,  a  patrician,  had 
married  two  daughters,  one  to  a  plebeian,  and  the  other  to  a  patrician. 
The  wife  of  the  plebeian,  envious  of  the  honours  of  her  sister,  pined 
wiUi  discontent. 

Her  father  and  brother,  learning  the  cause  of  her  unhappincss 

Sromised  her  the  distinction  which  she  desired.  By  their  joint  en- 
eavours,  after  much  tumult  and  contest^  they  succeeded  in  obtain 
ing  for  the  plebeians  the  right  of  admission  into  the  consulate.  Lu- 
cius Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian  consul.  The  husband  of  the  plo* 
beian  lady,  viz.  Licinius  Stolo,  was  the  second. 

EGYPT. 

18.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
Cambyses.  king  of  Persia,  was,  under  Darius  Nothus,  a  dis- 
tant successor,  restored  by  Amyrthaeus,  413  years  B.  C.  It 
continued  independent  for  60  years,  under  eight  kings. 

At  the  expiration  bf  this  term  it  was  subjected  again  to  the 
Persian  yoke,  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus. 

§  No  very  interesting  particulars  occur  in  this  portion  of  the  Egyp- 
tian history.  It  is  necessary  only  to  observe,  that  it  was  by  means 
of  aid  afforded  to  them  by  the  Greeks,  that  the  Egyptians,  afler  they 
had  revolted,  under  Amyrthaeus,  were  enabled  to  withstand  the  Per- 
sian force  which  sought  to  reconquer  them.  It  was  under  a  king 
called  Nectanebis  that  Egypt  again  lost  her  independence. 

PERSIA. 

19.  The  history  of  the  Persian  empire,  during  this  period, 
19  mosdy  involved  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  tlie  for- 
mer was  so  fijequently  at  war.  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Arta- 
xerxes II.  as  we  have  seen,  were,  during  most  of  their  lives, 
engaged  in  this  war.  Concerning  the  rest  of  the  Persian 
sovereigns,  there  is  tittle  interesting  to  be  commimicated. 
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« 

f  AttaXetxea  I.  we  ere  told,  killed  his  brother  Darhis,  being  de 
ceiTcd  by  Artabanus,  ^ho  imputed,  the  murder  of  Xenoss  to  thai 
pritice:  but  upon  behig  acquainted  with  the  truth,  he  put  Arl&banua 
and  all  his  family  to  death.  During  his  reign  the  Egyptians  at^ 
tempted  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  but  were  soon  d^iged  to  submit 

Xerxes  II.  was  assassinated  by  his  brother,  Sogdianus,  45  day«  af> 
ter  he  ascended  to  the  throne.  Sogdianus,  who  assumed  the  govern*^ 
ment,  enjoyed  the  fruits  o(  his  fratricide  only  six  months  and  a 
half,  when  he  was  smothered  in  ashes,  (a  mode  ctf  torture  invented 
on  this  occasion,  and  afterwards  inflicted  on  great  criminals,)  by  or- 
der of  his  brother  Ochus,  who  took  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus. 

Darius  Nothus  was  a  weak  prince,  in  whose  reign  it  was  that  the 
Egyptians  recovered  their  independence.  Artaxerxes  II.  succeeded 
him,  who  was  sumamed  Mnemon,  by  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  his 
prodigious  memory.  He  killed  his  brother  Cyrus,  who  had  taken 
arms  against  liim,  in  single  battle.  The  10,060  Greeks  who  retreat- 
ed under  Xenophon,  served  in  the  army  of  this  Cjrrus. 

Ochus  succeeded  him,  who  poisoned  his  brother,  and  murdered  zdl 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  He  invaded  Egjrpt,  plundered  tiie 
temples,  and  killed  the  priests.  But  his  chief  mmister,  enraged  at 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  poisoned  him. 

MACEDON. 
20.  The  kingdom  of  Macedon,  which  was  governed,  dur* 
ing  several  hundred  years,  by  the  descendants  of  Caraniis, 
was  comparatively  unknown  till  the  time  of  Philip,  who  was 
also  a  descendant  of  Caranus.  Philip  soon  gave  it  celebrity. 
Previously  to  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  he  had  con 
quered  Thessaly,  Pseonia,  and  lilyricum.  He  had  also  gain 
ed  a  victory  over  the  Athenians,  at  Mythone,  360  years  B.  C. 

§  Philip  ascended  the  throne  by  popular  choice,  in  violation  of  the 
natural  right  of  the  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown ;  he  secured  his  power 
by  the  success  of  his  arms  against  the  neighbouring  nations.  He  was 
brave,  artful,  and  accomplished,  and  by  his  intrigues  gained  over,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  career,  many  Greeks  to  favour  his  interests. 

Inhis  war  against  the  united  Paeonians,  Illyriaus,  &c.  he  met  with  sin- 
gularly goad  fortune.  Parmenio,  his  general,  was  sent  against  the 
niyrians,  and  he  himself  marched  an  army  into  Paeonia  and  Thrace, 
where  he  was  signally  successful.  On  his  return,  a  messenger  ar- 
rived with  news  of  Parmenio's  victory ;  and  soon  after  came  another, 
informing  him  that  his  horses  had  been  victorious  at  the  Olympic 
games. 

This  was  a  victory  that  he  esteemed  preferable  to  any  other.  Al- 
most at  the  same  time  came  a  third  messenger,  who  acquainted  him 
that  his  wife,  Olympias,  had  brought  forth  a  son,  at  Pella.  Philip, 
•  terrified  at  so  siffnal  a  happiness,  which  the  heathens  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  baa  omen,  exclaimed,  "  Great  Jupiter,  in  return  for  ao 
many  blessmgs,  send  me  a  slight  misfortune." 
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IHsHnguished  Characters  in  Period  VII. 

1.  Cwifiiciiis,  the  great  Chinese  philosopher. 

2.  Herodotus,  a  Greek,  the  father  of  profane  history. 

3.  Pindar,  the  chief  of  the  Grecian  lyric  poets. 

4.  PhidiaB,  a  Greek,  the  most  famous  sculptor  of  antiquity. 
&  Euripides,  an  eminent  tragic  poet  of  Greece. 

6.  Sophocles,  an  eminent  tragic  poet  of  Greece. 

7.  Socrates,  the  greatest  of  heathen  moralists. 

8.  Thucydides,  an  eminent  Greek  historian. 

9.  Hij^X)crates,  the  father  of  medicine. 

10.  Xenophon,  a  celebrated  general,  histonan,  and  philo 
Bopher. 

§  1.  Confucius  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  L«i,  which  is  now  the 
DTOvince  of  Chan  Long,  551  years  B.  C.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
knowledge  and  extensive  wisdom,  was  beloved  on  account  of  his  vir- 
tues—rendered  great  service  to  his  country  by  his  moral  maxima, 
and  x>ossessed  much  influence  even  with  kmgs,  as  well  as  with  his. 
countrymen  in  general.    He  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

2.  Herodotus  was  bom  at  Halicamassus.  His  history-  describes 
the  wars  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  from  the  age  of  Cyrus 
to  the  battle  of  Mycale.  This  he  publicly  repeated  at  the  Oljrmpic 
games,  when  the  names  of  the  Muses  were  given  to  his  nine  books. 

This  celebrated  work,  which  has  procured  its  author  the  title  of 
father  of  history,  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Herodotus  is  among 
the  historians,  what  Homer  is  among  the  poets.  His  style  aboundw 
with  elegance,  ease,  and  sweetness.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  As- 
syria and  Arabia,  but  this  is  not  extant. 

3.  Pindar  was  a  native  of  Thebes.  His  compositions  were  courted 
by  statesmen  and  princes,  and  his  h3nmns  were  repeated  in  the  tem- 
ples, at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals.  Some  of  his  odes  are  extant, 
greatly  admii-ed  for  grandeur  of  expression,  magnificence  of  style, 
boldness  of  metaphors,  and  harmony  of  numbers. 

Horace  calls  him  inimitable ;  and  this  eulogium  is  probably  not 
imdeserved.  After  his  death,  his  statue  was  erected  at  Thebes,  in  the 
public  place  where  the  ^ames  were  exhibited,  and  six  centuries  after- 
wards it  was  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admiration  by  the  geogra- 
pher Pausanias.  He  died  B.  C.  435,  at  the  age,  as  some  say,  of  8a 

4.  Phidias  was  an  Athenian.  He  died  B.  C.  432.  His  statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  passed  for  on6  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  That 
of  Minerva,  in  the  Pantheon  of  Athens,  measured  39  feet  In  height, 
and  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory. 

6.  Euripides  was  bom  at  Salamis.  He  was  the  rival  of  Sophocles. 
The  jealousy  between  these  great  poets,  was  made  the  subject  of  suc- 
oessful  ridicule  by  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes.  It  is  said  that  he 
used  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  gloomy  cave,  near  Salamis,  in  which  he 
imnposed  some  of  his  best  tragedies. 

Vmng  the  representation  of  one  of  his  pieces,  the  audienee^  dli 
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pleased  with  some  lines  in  the  composition,  desired  the  writer  t© 
strike  them  off.  Euripides  heard  the  reproof  with  indignation,  and 
^vancing  forward  on  the  stage,  he  told  the  spectators,  that  he  came 
Uiere  to  instruct  them,  and  not  to  receive  instruction. 

The  ridicule  and  envy  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  Athens  induced 
him  to  retire  to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
was  entertained  with  the  greatest  munificence.  He  was  here  how- 
ever destined  to  meet  a  terrible  end.  It  is  said  the  hoimds  of  the  king 
attacking  him,  in  one  of  his  solitary  walks,  tore  his  body  to  pieces. 
407  B.  C.  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  poet  h^  is  peculiarly  happy  in  expressing  the  passions  of  love, 
especially  the  more  tender  and  animated.  He  is  also  sublime,  and  the 
most  common  expressions  have  received  a  most  perfect  polish  from 
his  pen.  His  productions  abound  with  moral  reflections,  and  philo- 
sophical aphorisms. 

The  poet  was  such  an  enemy  to  the  fair  sex,  that  some  have  called 
him  the  woman  hater.  In  spite  of  his  antipathy  he  married  twice ; 
but  his  connexions  were  so  injudicious,  that  he  was  compelled  to  di- 
vorce both  his  wives.  From  this  cause  may  have  arisen  his  erro- 
neous conceptions  of  the  female  character.  Of  75  tragedies,  only  19 
remain. 

6.  Sophocles  was  bom  about  497  B.  C.  He  was  distinguished  not 
only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  statesman  and  general,  and  filled  the  office  of 
aichon  with  applause. 

Twenty  times  he  obtained  the  prize  of  poetry  fVom  his  competi- 
tors. Of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tragedies  which  he  wrote,  seven 
only  are  extant,  but  these  prove  him  to  have  carried  the  th^ma 
almost  to  perfection. 

Accused  of  insanity  by  his  children,  who  wished  to  obtain  his  pos- 
sessions, the  poet  composed  and  read  his  tragedy  of  (Edipus,  at  Co- 
lonos.  Asking  his  judges  whether  the  author  of  such  a  performance 
could  be  insane,  he  was  at  once  acquitted,  to  the  confusion  of  his  un- 
grateful offspring. 

He  died  in  his  91st  year,  through  excess  of  joy,  at  hearing  of  hie 
having  obtained  a  poetical  prize  at  the  Olympic  Games. 

7.  Socrates  was  a  native  of  Athens.  He  followed  the  occupation 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  statuary,  for  some  time ;  and  some  have  men- 
tioned the  statues  of  the  Graces,  admired  for  their  simplicity -and  ele- 
gance, as  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He  was  called  away  from  this 
meaner  employment,  for  which,  however,  he  never  blushed,  by  a 
friend ;  and  philosophy  soon  became  his  study. 

He  appeared  like  the  rest  of  his  countr5rmen  in  the  field-of  battle, 
and  he  fought  with  boldness  and  intrepidity.  But  his  character  ap- 
pears more  conspicuous  as  a  philosopher  and  moralist,  than  as  a 
warrior.  He  was  fond  of  labour,  bore  injuries  with  patience,  and 
acquired  that  serenity  of  mind  and  fu-mness  of  countenance  which 
the  most  alarming  da^ers  could  never  destroy,  or  the  most  sudden 
calamities  alter. 

He  was  attended  by  a  number  of  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  in^ 
fltructed  by  his  exemplary  life,  as  well  as  by  his  doctnnes.  Hespoko 
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inth  freedom  on  every  subject,  religious  as  well  as  civil.  This  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  that  visible  superiority  of  mind  and  genius 
over  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  created  many  enemies  to  him,  and 
at  length  they  condemned  him  to  death,  on  the  false  accusation  of 
corrupting  the  Athenian  youth,  of  making  innovations  in  the  religloc 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing  the  gods  which  the  Athenians  wor- 
shipped. He  drank  the  juice  of  the  hemlock  in  the  TOth  year  of  his 
age,  and  died  401  b:C. 

Socrates  believed  the  divine  origin  of  dreams  and  omens^d  was 
a  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  From  Kh 
principles,  enforced  by  his  example,  the  celebrated  sects  of  the  Pla- 
tonists.  Stoics,  Peripatetics,  &c.  soon  after  rose. 

8.  Thucydides  was  bom  at  Athens.  He  early  appeared  in  the 
Athenian  armies,  but  bein?  unsuccessful  in  some  expeoition,  he  was 
banished  Athens,  in  the  8th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  then 
wrote  his  history  of  the  important  events  of  that  war,  to  its  21st 
Year. 

So  deeply  was  Thucydides  inspired  by  the  muse  of  history,  that 
he  s^ed  tears  when  he  heard  Herodotus  repeat  his  history  of  the 
Ptoian  wars,  at  the  public  festivals  of  Greece ;  the  character  of  his 
inteiiesting  work  is  well  known.  He  is  considered  highly  authentic 
and  impartial,  and  stands  unrivalled  for  the  fire,  conciseness,  and 
energy  of  his  narrative. 

Thucydides  died  at  Athens,  where  he  had  been  recalled  from  exiles 
fa  his  80th  year,  391  B.  C. 

9.  Hippocrates  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  B.  C.  406.  He  im- 
proved honself  by  reading  in  the  tablets  of  the  temples,  the  diseases, 
and  means  of  recovery  of  individuals.  He  was  skilful,  and  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  medical  applications  and  professk)nal  duties.  Some 
tey  he  delivered  Athens  from  a  dreadfU  plague. 

According  to  Galen,  his  opinions  were  respected  as  oracular.  His 
memory  is  still  venerated,  and  his  writmgs,  few  of  which  remain, 
procur^  him  the  epithet  of  divine.  He  died  in  the  99th  year  of  his 
age,  361  B.  C,  free  from  all  disorder  of  the  mind  and  body,  and  after 
death,  received  the  highest  honours. 

10.  Xenophon  was  an  Athenian.  He  was  bred  in  the  school  of 
Socrates,  and  acquired  great  literary  distinction.  He  served  in  the 
temy  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  chiefly  superintended  the  retreat  of 
the  10,000,  after  the  battle  of  the  Cunaxa.  He  afterward  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Agesilaus,  and  acquired  riches  in  his  expeditions. 

In  his  subsequent  retirement  he  composed  and  wrote  for  the  in- 
Ibrmation  of  posterity,  and  died  at  Corinth,  in  his  90th  year,  359 
B.  C.  He  continued  the  history  of  Thucydides,  wrote  a  life  of  Cy- 
ras the  Great,  and  collected  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  The  simpii« 
city  and  elegance  of  Xenophon's  style  have  procured  him  the  name 
Of  the  Athenian  mi^e,  and  the  bee  of  Greece. 
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PERIOD  VIII. 

TTie  period  of  Roman  Military  Renown^  extending  frm 
the  Birth  of  Alexander,  356  years  B.  C.  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage,  146  years  B,  C. 

GREECE. 
Sect.  1.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  Greeks 
were  greatly  embroiled  in  domestic  dissensions,  and  were  fest 
falling  from  the  enviable  height  to  which  their  arms  and  na- 
tional spirit  had  formerly  raised  them.  They  were  no  longer 
the  people  they  had  been,  and  were  preparing  lo  receive  the 
yoke  of  a  master.  From  that  time  their  history  is*  connected 
with  that  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

An  attempt  of  the  Phocians  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Del- 
phos,  excited  the  sacred  war,  in  which  almost  all  the  states  be- 
came involved.  The  assistance  of  Philip  being  solicited  by 
the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  he  commenced  hostilities  by 
Invading  Phocis,  the  key  to  Attica,  The  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes roused  the  Athenians  to  arms.  But  their  struggle 
was  unsuccessful. 

Philip  met  them  at  Cheronaea,  gained  a  complete  victcffy, 
and  Greece  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  This  event 
is  dated  338  years  B.  C.  He  however  chose  not  to  treat  them 
as  a  conquered  people.  The  separate  governments  retained 
their  independence,  subject  only,  in  their  national  acts,  to  the 
control  of  Philip.  After  his  death  they  hoped  to  recover  their 
liberty,  but  they  only  changed  masters. 

§  The  sacrilege  of  the  Phocians  in  robbing  the  temple  of  Delphos^ 
sabjected  them  to  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  Amphictyonie 
counci],  to  answer  for  their  crime.  A  fine  being  imposed,  disputes 
arose,  which  could  be  settled  only  by  arms.  The  war  continued  10 
years. 

,  The  interference  of  Philip  at  this  juncture  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Greece.  He  contrived  to  have 
the  Phocians  expelled  from  the  Amphictyonie  council,  and  to  be  him- 
self chosen  in  their  place. 

The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  delayed  for  a  tune  the  fate  of 
Gveece.  He  was  ever  stirrmg  up  the  Athenians  against  Philip  and 
satirizing  that  king.  His  speeches  were  called  Philippics,  since  they 
were  directed  against  Philip,  arid  hence  Philippics  has  been  a  term 
signifying  "  speeches  against  any  person." 

Demosthenes,  it  is  well  known,  had  to  contend  against  many  lui 
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tttral  ilttpedimeiits,  in  attaining  the  art  of  addressing  a  popular  aasem- 
Uy.  As  a  proof  of  his  triumphant  success,  it  is  recorded,  ^at 
iBschines,  a  rival  orator,  once  I'epeated  a  speech  of  his  own,  and  one 
of  Demosthenes.  His  oWil  was  much  applauded,  but  that  of  Demos- 
thenes applauded  much  more.  "  Ah  I"  said  the  generous  iEschinea, 
"  how  would  you  have  applauded  it,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes 
speak  it." 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  Philip,  calling  a  general  coun- 
cil of  the  states^  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of 
Greece ;  but  on  the  eve  of  attempting  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he  was 
assassinated  by  Pausanias,  a  captain  of  his  guards,  from  jprivate  re* 
sentment.  The  hopes  inspired  by  his  death  proved  abortive,  as  the 
Greeks  soon  came  under  the  yoke  of  his  successor. 

2.  Greece  was  entered  by  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  336 
years  B.  C.  He  obliged  the  Athenians  to  submit,  burnt 
Thebes,  and  was  declared  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grecian 
forces,  in  the  expedition  against  Persia,  which  he  began  the 
next  year. 

§  Alexander  was  20  years  old,  when  the  death  of  l^hilip  raised  him 
to  the  throne.  The  celebrated  Aristotle  was  his  teacher,  and  under 
him,  the  youthful  prince  early  desired  to  distinguish  himself.  He 
read  much  5  Homer's  Iliad  he  especially  studied. 

When  very  young,  he  managed  the  fiery  war-horse  BucephaluSj 
which  no  one  else  dared  to  mount.  In  honour  of  this  steed,  he  af- 
terwards built  a  city  which  he  called  Bucephala.  When  he  attended 
his  father  to  battle.  Tie  manifested  net  only  valour,  but  skill ;  and  once 
had  the  happiness  to  save  his  parent't-  life,  when  it  was  in  great  dan- 
ger from  an  enemy. 

At  Corinth  he  saw  Diogenes,  named  the  Cynic,  because  he  affect- 
ed great  didike  to  wealth  and  rank,  and  lived  in  a  strange,  rude  man- 
ner. Alexander  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  any  thing.  "  Yes," 
said  Diogenes,  "  I  want  you  to  stand  out  of  my  sunshine,  and  not  to 
take  from  me,  what  you  cannot  give  me." 

Alexander  admired  this  speech,  and  directly  remarked,  "Were  I 
not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes."  As  if  he  had  said,  "  Had  I  not 
all  things  as  Alexander,  I  woiild  desire  to  scorn  all  things  as  Dio- 
genes." 

Before  his  expedition  into  Asia,  which  will  soon  be  mentioned,  he 
was  resolved  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphos ;  but  as  he  visited  the 
temple  on  a  day  on  which  it  was  forbidden  to  ask  the  oracle,  the 
priestess  refused  to  go  into  the  temple.  Alexander,  unaccustomed  to 
denial,  seized  her  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  forwards.  "  Ah,  my  son, 
you  are  irresistible!"  exclaimed  the  priestess.  " These  words,"  he 
observed,  "  are  a  sufficient  answer." 

The  Grecian  states  had  revolted  after  the  death  of  Philip ;  but 
Alexander,  in  a  few  successful  battles,  brought  them  into  subjection. 
In  an  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation  at  Corinth,  he  commu- 
nicated to  them  his  resolution  of  undertaking  the  conqiiest  of  Persia, 
agreeably  tc  the  designs  of  his  father  Philip. 
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3.  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  forces,  mv^adled 
Persia  335  years  B.  C»  He  was  then  not  22  years  of  age. 
He  took  with  him  only  35,000  men,  and  with  this  small  force, 
he  concjuel'^d  not  only  Persia,  but  Syria,  Egypt,  India,  and 
several  other  countries,  and  meditated  the  design  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  Eastern  ocean,  which,  however,  he  A\ras  oUiged  to 
relinquish. 

H6  accomplished  his  iimnense  undertaking  within  the 
short  space  of  six  years.  On  his  return  home,  while  he  tar- 
ried at  Babylon,  he  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  debauch,  as  some 
have  maintained,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of 
his  reign.  Alexander  was  not  destitute  of  some  traits  which 
we  love  in  human  beings ;  but  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mighty  murderer,  and  enemy  of  hu- 
man happiness. 

§  The  first  exploit  of  Alexander  in  this  expedition,  was  tJie  passage 
of  the  Granicus,  which  he  effected  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Persians,  who  lost  20,000  men  in  the  conflict.  The  miit  of  this 
victory  was  the  submission  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

The  next  encounter  between  the  Macedonians  or  Greeks,  and  the 
Persians,  was  in  333  B.  C,  near  the  town  pf  Issus,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter lost  100,000  men ;  and  the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of  Darius. 
the  Persian  monarch,  fell  into  tho  hands  of  Alexander. 

After  this  victory  he  overrun  all  S)n:ia,  took  Damascus,  where  he 
found  the  treasures  of  Dariuo,  destroyed  Tyre,  entered  Jerusalenoi, 
stormed  Gaza,  subjugated  Egypt,  and  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  in  the  Lybian  desert,  where  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed the  son  of  that  fictitious  deity ;  on  his  return  he  built  the 
city  of  Alexandria. 

Returning  from  Egypt  he  found  Darius  with  his  forces  concentra- 
ted on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris ;  a  battle  ensued  at  Arbda,  331 
years  R  C^  in  which  300,000  Persians  wef  e  slahi,  or  as  some,  with 
greater  probability,  say,  40,000,  and  but  500  Macedonians.  Darius  be- 
took himself  to  flight,  and  was  slain  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  lieutenanta 
Babylon,  Suza,  and  Persepoiis,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
who  set  fire  to  the  last,  at  the  instigation  of  the  courtezan  Thais, 

Having  finished  the  conquest  of  Assjrria,  Persia,  and  Media 
Alexander  crossed  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  entered  Hyrcania,  and 
subdued  all  the  nations  soi^th  of  the  Oxus.  He  then,  passing  into 
Soffdiana,  overtook  the  perfidious  Bessus,  and  put  him  to  death. 
While  in  Sogdiana,  he  killed  the  veteran  Clitus,  his  friend,  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication.' 

In  828  B.  C.  he  projected  the  conquest  of  India.  Penetrating  be- 
yond the  Hydaspes,  he  defeated  Porus,  a  king  of  that  country.  lie 
still  continued  his  course  to  the  East ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  Gan£;ei^  his  soldieis^  seeing  no  end  to  their  toiJ%  wouid 
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go  no  farther.  He  returned  to  the  Indus,  and  pursuinpf  his  course 
eoulhward  by  that  river,  he  arrived  at  the  ocean,  whence  lie  des- 
patched his  fleet  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

After  his  arrival  at  Babylon,  he  gave  himself  up  to  much  intempe- 
rance, but  was  still  projecting  new  conquests,  when  death  suddenl^ir 
put  an  end  to  his  career.  Alexander  possessed  some  generosity  of 
nature,  but  his  vicious  habits  often  overpowered  it.  Intoxication  and 
the  love  of  conquest  render  his  name  odious  to  a  good  man. 

One  or  two  instances  of  amiable  native  feeUng,  will  show  what  he 
might  have  been,  could  he  have  controlled  his  violent  passions. 

He  conducted  himself  very  dutifully  towards  his  mother,  listened 
to  her  reproofs  with  mildness  and  patience,  and  when  Antipater,  whom 
he  left  to  govern  Macedonia  in  his  absence,  wrote  a  long  letter  com- 
plaining of  Olympias,  the  king  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Antipater  doc« 
not  know  that  one  tear  shed  by  a  mother,  will  obliterate  ten  such 
letters  as  this." 

When  he  conquered  Porus,  who  was  seven  and  a  half  high,  this  sin- 
gularly tall  man,  as  he  was  introduced  to  Alexander,  was  asked  by  him 
how  he  would  be  treated,  "  Like  a  king,"  replied  Porus.  Alexander 
was  so  much  pleased  with  this  answer,  that  he  restored  his  kingdom  to 
him,  tfnd  ever  afterwards  treated  him  with  kindness  and  respect 

4.  The  conquests  and  acquisitions  of  Alexander  were  divi- 
ded, soon  after  his  death,  among  thirty-three  of  his  principal 
officers.  Four,  however,  of  liis  generals,  at  length  obtained 
the  whole,  312  years  B.  C.  having  partitioned  the  empire 
among  themselves.  It  then  constituted  four  considerable 
monarchies. 

The  names  of  these  generals  were  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus, 
Cassander,  and  Seleucus.  Egypt,  Lybia,  Aiabia,  and  Pales- 
tine, were  assigned  to  Ptolemy ;  Macedonia  and  Greece  to 
Cassander ;  Bithynia  and  Thrace  to  Lysimachus ;  but  the 
remaining  territories  in  Asia,  as  far  as  the  river  Indus,  which 
were  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  to  Seleucus. 

The  most  powerful  of  these  divisions  was  that  of  Syria, 
under  Seleucus  and  his  descendants,  and  that  of  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies.  Only  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  transmitted  their 
empires  to  their  children. 

§  Alexander  nominated  no  successor.  He  had  a  son,  called  Her- 
cules, by  one  of  his  wives,  named  Barsine.  Ho  also  left  a  brother, 
Aridaeus.  Aridajus,  and  another  son  of  Alexander,  bom  subsequent- 
ly to  the  conqueror's  death,  and  called  after  his  o\vn  name,  were 
soon  destroyed.  Hercules  and  Barsine,  and  Cleopatra,  the  only  sis- 
ter of  Alexander,  shared  the  same  fate,  not  long  afterwaids. 

Thus  his  whole  family  became  extinct.  Of  this  destruction,  the 
contentions  of  his  generals  were  the  cause,  and  the  cause  of  those 
conteauuns  was  the  neglect  of  appointing  a  successor.  The  vanity  of 
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human  grandeur,  in  this  instance,  appears  peculiarly  striking.  Of  the 
wars  and  intrigues  of  these  generals  among  themselves,  we  need 
give  no  account,  as  they  are  not  interesting.  Some  subsequent 
events,  relating  to  them  or  their  sovereignties,  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  proper  place. 

5.  From  the  perilod  of  Alexander's  death,  the  history  of  tlie 
Grecian  states,  to  the  time  of  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans, 
presents  only  a  series  of  iminteresting  revolutions.  This 
people  had  lost  their  j)ohtical  distinction.  The  last  effort  made 
to  revive  the  expuing  spirit  of  hberty,  was  the  formation  of 
the  Achflean  league,  which  was  a  union  of  12  of  the  smaller 
states,  for  this  object. 

This  took  place  281  years  B.  C,  but  it  effected  little. 

§  Immediately  after  Alexander's  death,  Demosthenes  made  one 
more  effort  to  vindicate  the  national  freedom,  and  to  rouse  his  coun- 
trymen to  shake  of  the  yoke  of  Macedon ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Tlie 
pacific  counsels  of  Phocion,  suited  far  better  the  timid  or  languid 
spirit  of  the  people.  Antipater,  who  governed  Greece  a  short  time 
after  Alexander's  death,  demanded  that  Demosthenes  should  be  do  • 
livered  up  to  him.  But  Demosthenes  prevented  this  by  committing 
suicide. 

Phocion,  though  he  opposed  Demosthenes,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  Greece.  He  recommended  peace :  inasmuch  as  he 
was  honest  himself,  he  did  not  suspect  the  cunning  of  the  enemy  of 
his  country.  After  having  been  chosen  general  &  times,  and  after 
having  performed  the  greatest  services  for  his  coimtry,  he  was  con- 
demned to  die  by  the  ungrateful  Athenians. 

When  about  to  swallow  the  dose  of  hemlock,  that  was  to  poison 
him,  he  was  asked  what  message  he  would  send  to  his  son.  "  TeU 
him,"  said  this  virtuous  old  man,  "  that  I  desire  he  wUl  not  remember 
the  injustice  of  the  Athenians." 

The  government  of  the  Achaean  league  was  committed  to  Aratus, 
of  Sicyon,  with  the  title  of  Praetor,  a  young  man  of  great  ambition, 
who  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  freeing  the  whole  country 
from  the  Macedonian  dominion.  But  this  plan  was  defeated  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  greater  states. 

Sparta  refused  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Praetor  of  Achaia,  and 
Aratus,  forgetful  at  once  of  the  interests  of  his  comitry,  thought  of 
nothing  but  to  wr^ak  his  vengeance  against  Sparta.  For  this  purpose 
he  solicited  the  aid  even  of  the  Macedonians  themselves. 

6.  Macedonia  and  Greece  were  now  preparing  to  follow 
the  fate  of  all  the  nations  withm  the  grasp  of  Roman  ambi- 
tion. Their  period  of  conquest  was  ended ;  that  of  their 
eubjugaticfti  was  at  hand.  The  Romans,  as  we  shall  soon 
learn,  had  become  the  most  powerful  of  the  contemporary  na- 
tions. 
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An  occasion  was  offered  for  the  interference  of  the  Romans 
in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  and  Greece — an  occasion  which 
was  eagerly  embraced.  Macedonia,  with  its  last  king,  Per- 
seus, firetfell,  167  years  B.  C.  Twenty-one  years  afterwards, 
Greece  surrendered  its  independence  to  Rome,  whose  legions 
were  led  by  the  consul  Mummius.  This  event  was  hastened 
by  the  dissensions  which  the  Romans  fomented  between  the 
different  states  of  Greece. 

An  insult,  said  to  have  been  received  by  the  deputise  of 
Rome  from  the  Achaeans,  furnished  the  pretext  for  an  attack' 
on  Greece.     From  this  time,  Greece  became  a  province  of 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

§  The  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Romans  into  Greece,  was 
an  invitation  from  the  iEtolians,  to  assist  them  in  repelling  an  attack 
by  Macedonia.  Nothing  could  have  better  suited  the  wishes  of  the 
Romans.  Perseus,  a  succ^sor  of  Alexander  in  the  part  of  his  em- 
pire which  fell  to  Cassander,  was  then  king. 

He  persuaded  the  Achaeans  to  join  him  in  his  preparations  against 
Rome.  After  being  sometimes  the  conqueror,  and  sometimes  the 
conquered,  he  was  at  last  vanquished  by  Paulus  iEmilius,  at  Pydna, 
and  himself  and  aU  his  family  taken  prisoners.  They  were  carried 
to  Rome,  and  served  to  swell  the  train  of  the  conqueror.  Perseus 
starved  himself  to  death,  and  Macedonia  became  a  province  of  Rome. 

The  Romans  had,  in  effect,  conquered  Greece,  by  their  arts,  before 
ihey  made  use  of  their  arms.  ITiey  had  corrupted  many  of  the 
principal  Greeks ;  and,  on  the  pretence  above  mentioned,  they  marched 
their  legions  against  this  once  renowned  people.  Metellus,  the  con- 
sul, began  the  war,  which  Mummius  completed. 

Corinth,  in  which  the  Greeks  made  a  last  stand,  was  razed  and 
biu"nt  to  the  ground.  Diaeus,  who  commanded  the  Greeks  in  thia 
city,  killed  his  wife,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  took  poison,  of  which  he  died.  Corinth  was  de- 
stroyed the  same  year  which  witnessed  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
146  B.  C,  which  latter  event  we  have  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next  period,— having  anticipated  this  item  of  the  Grecian  history. 

Some  time  previously  to  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  Philopcemen 
was  selected  to  command  the  forces  of  the  Achaean  cities.  He  was 
an  admirable  man ;  but,  in  one  instance,  he  stained  his  character  by 
his  conduct  towards  the  Spartans,  numbers  of  whom  he  crudJy 
hntchered,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  him. 

He  was,  however,  called  to  suffer  in  his  lum ;  for,  at  70  years  ol 
age,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  when  besieging  Messena.  The  Messe- 
nians  were  so  delighted  to  possess  this  illustrious  man  in  bondage, 
that  they  dragged  him  in  chains  to  the  ^blic  theatre,  for -crowds  to 
gaze  upon  him. 

At  night,  he  was  put  into  a  dungeon,  and  the  jailor  carried  to  him 
a  dose  of  poison.    He  calmly  received  the  cui]^j|,pto][iyj»-ft»|ro 
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that  niOBt  oi  his  friends  had  escaped  by  flight,  he  sdd,  "  th^i  I  find 
we  are  not  entirely  unfortunate,"  and,  drinking  c^  the  fatal  draught, 
without  one  mimnur,  laid  himself  down  and  expired. 

About  this  same  time,  Sparta  had  a  king  called  Nabis,  who  was 
notorious  for  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  Most  of  the  wealthy  citizens 
he  banished  from  Sparta,  that  he  might  seize  their  riches,  and  many 
he  caused  to  be  assassinated.  He  liad  received  Argos  from  Philip,  in 
pledge  for  some  money  which  he  had  lent  that  monarch.  He  there 
practised  the  most  shocking  cruelties. 

He  had  invented  a  machine,  in  the  form  of  a  statue,  resembling  his 
wife,  the  breast,  arms,  and  hands  of  which  were  full  of  pegs  of  iron, 
covered  with  magnificent  garments.  If  any  one  refused  to  give  hirn 
money,  he  was  introduced  to  this  machine,  which,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain springs,  caught  fast  hold  of  him,  and,  that  he  might  delivor 
himself  from  this  exquisite  torture,  he  readily  granted  whatever  Na- 
bis desired. 

ROME. 

7.  Rome,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  under  cir- 
cmnstances  more  favourable  for  conquest  than  it  ever  had  been 
before,  was  not  long  in  subduing  the  petty  nations  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  its  tenitory.  The  name  of  "  Gauls"  still 
inspired  some  terror,  but  the  Romans  soon  began  to  despise 
them,  after  they  had  repvessed  one  or  two  invasions. 

8.  Having  subdued  all  their  neighbours,  such  as  the  Her- 
nici,  the  ^Equi,  the  Volci,  &c.  the  Romans  began  to  look  for 
greater  conquests.  They  soon  found  an  occasion  against  the 
Samnites,  a  numerous  and  waiUke  people  inhabiting  the  south 
of  Italy,  with  whom  they  were  engaged  in  war  71  years. 
This  war  commenced  343  years  B.  C.  A  war  with  the  La- 
tins commenced  three  years  afterwards.  The  Latins  were 
soon  subjugated. 

§  The  Samnites  possessed  that  tract  of  country,  which  at  this  day 
constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  They 
were  a  far  more  formidable  enemy,  both  as  to  numbers  and  disci- 
pline, than  the  Romans  had  hitherto  contended  with.  Two  consuls 
were  at  first  sent  against  them.  The  fortime  of  Rome  attended  one 
of  them ;  but  tho  other,  ConMiius,  was  involved  in  difllculty. 

Having  been  surrounded  by  the  Samnites,  his  army  must  have  per- 
ished had  not  the  tribune  Decius,  with  400  men,  made  a  diversion 
m  his  favour.  Decius  advanced  to  seize  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  This  bold  attempt  cost  the  life  of  every  one  of  his  soldiers. 
Decius  alone  escaped,  but  he  preserved  the  army  of  the  consid. 

In  the  war  with  the  Latins,  at  this  time  a  distinct  nation,  again 
Titus  Manlius,  who  was  concsul,  gave;  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 
well  meant,  but  mistaken  severity.  He  had  ordered  the  Roman  sol- 
diers not  to  quit  their  ranks,  without  permission,  on  pain  of  de^Jtit 
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A  son  of  the  consul  happened,  with  his  detachment,  to  meet  a  tnx>p 
of  Latins,  headed  by  Metius. 

Metius  scoffingly  addressed  the  Romans,  and  at  last  dared  their 
young  commander  to  fight  him.  The  son,  forgetful  of  the  orders  of 
his  father,  or  regardless  of  them,  in  his  indignation,  sprang  forward 
to  the  encounter,  and  soon  conquered  the  Latin.  Then  gathering  to- 
gether the  arms  of  the  fallen  foe,  he  ran  to  his  father's  tent,  and 
fiirowfaig  them  at  his  feet,  told  his  story. 

But  tragical  was  the  issue.  The  consul  turned  from  liim,  and  ot 
dering  the  troops  to  be  assembled,  thus  addressed  him  in  their  pre 
sence. 

"Titus  Manlius !  you  this  day  dared  to  disobey  the  command  o\ 
your  consul,  and  the  orders  of  your  father  j  you  have  thus  done  an 
mjury  to  discipline  and  military  government,  and  must,  by  yeui 
death,  expiate  your  fault.  Your  courage  has  endeared  you  to  me,  but 
I  must  be  just ;  and  if  yoti  have  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  your  veins 
you  will  not  refuse  to  die,  when  justice  demands  it.  Go,  lictor,  and  tie 
liim  to  the  stake." 

The  astonished  young  man  show  3d  his  noble  spirit  to  the  last,  and 
as  calmly  knelt  down  beneath  the  axe,  as  he  had  bravely  wielded  his 
sword  against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  Avhole  Roman  armies 
mourned  his  early  death.  How  unnatural  were  even  the  virtues  of 
the  Romans,  in  many  instances ! 

9.  The  war  with  the  Samnites  continued  with  occasional 
suspensions,  but  was  destined  to  end  only  Avith  their  niin. 
^rhe  Romans  were  generally  successful  in  their  battles, 
though,  in  one  mstance,  a  Roman  army  experienced  a  signal 
mortification,  in  being  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 

The  Tarentines,  having  become  the  allies  of  the  Samnites, 
shared  their  fate.  The  Samnites  were  completely  subdued, 
272  years  B.  0.,  although,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  had 
on  hand  a  war  wath  some  other  states,  as  will  be  soon  men- 
tioned. 

§  During  the  war  with  the  Samnites,  their  general,  Ponthis,  de- 
coyed the  Romans  into  a  defile,  in  which  they  were  wholly  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies.  Rejecting  the  advice  of  his  father,  which 
was  either  to  put  them  all  to  death,  or  honourably  to  free  them,  ho 
chose  a  middle  course,  and  determined  to  disgrace  them. 

For  that  purpose,  he  obliged  the  Roman  soldiers,  with  their  officers 
leading  the  way,  to  pass  half  naked  imder  the  yoke— a  sort  of  gal- 
lows made  of  three  spears,  two  being  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground,  and 
one  laid  across  on  the  top  of  the  others.  This  was  considered  an  in- 
suflferable  disgrace. 

Thie  Romans  keenly  felt  the  indignity,  and  not  having  their  power 
in  the  least  crippled  by  this  means,  only  became  the  more  impatient 
lo  subdue  theijr  rivals.  They  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  inflicthig 
upon  the  Samnites  a  similar  odium,  and  of  obliging  them  at  length  to 
sue  for  peace. 

12 
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10.  The  Romans  had  a  short  contention  with  the  Tus- 
cans, 312  B.  C.  During  two  successi\re  years,  they  were  de- 
feateil, — ^in  tlie  last  by  Fabius.  But  the  most  important  war, 
about  this  time,  was  that  in  which  they  were  engaged  with 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 

The  aid  of  this  celebrated  general  had  been  sought  by  the 
Tarentines,  as  allies  with  the  Samnites.  in  their  united  con- 
test with  Rome.  He  landed  in  Italy  with  30,000  men,  and  a 
train  of  elephants,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the  Romans. 

After  various  turns  of  fortune,  he  was  at  last  totally  defeat- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  26,000  men,  and  returned  with  haste  to 
lis  dominions.  From  this  time,  the  hostile  states,  left  to  bear 
alone  the  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  were  no  longer  for- 
midable, and  all  Italy  submitted  to  Rome,  about  270  years 
B.  C. 

§  Pyrrhus  was  born  to  be  a  warrior ;  but  warriors  make  themselves 
miserable.  When  he  was  preparing  to  comply  witli  the  invitations  of 
the  Tarentines,  Cineas,  a  wise  and  good  man,  asked  him  what  were 
his  intentions  and  expectations  ? 

"  To  conquer  Rome,"  said  Pyrrhus. 

"  And  what  will  you  do  next,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Next,  I  will  conquer  Italy." 

"And  what  after  that  7" 

"  We  will  subdue  Carthage,  Macedonia,  all  Africa,  and  Greece." 

"  And  when  we  have  conquered  all  we  can,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

"Do !  then  we  will  sit  down,  and  spend  our  time  in  comfort" 

"  Ah !  my  lord '."  said  the  reasonable  Cineas,  "  what  prevents  our 
being  in  peace  and  comfort  now  ?" 

Having  arrived  in  Italy,  he  speedily  conquered  the  Romans  under 
their  consul  Laevinius.  This  victory  was  thought  to  have  been  gain- 
ed by  the  effect  produced  by  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus's  army,  the 
Roman  horses  taking  fright  at,the  sight  of  these  huge  animals.  Pyr- 
rhus was  surprised  at  the  valiant  and  skilful  conduct  of  the  Romans, 
for,  at  that  time,  all  people,  except  those  of  one's  own  nation,  were 
considered  barbarians,  rude  and  unknowing. 

After  the  first  battle,  observing  the  noble  and  stem  countenances 
of  his  enemies,  as  they  lay  dead  on  the  field,  P)rrrhus,  awed  into  re- 
spect, cried  out,  in  the  true  spirit  of  military  ambition,  "  O  with  what 
ease  could  I  conquer  the  world,  had  I  the  Romans  for  soldiers,  and 
had  they  me  for  their  king !"  He  gained  a  second  victory,  but  after 
that  he  found  himself  losing  ground  daily,  and  was  glad  to  leave 
Italy  before  he  was  entbrely  conquered.  The  people  of  Sicily  had 
sent  to  him  for  assistance ;  thither  he  went 

In  Sicily,  he  also  experienced  a  change  of  fortune,  at  first  prospe- 
rous,  and  then  adverse.  So  that  he  once  more  returned  to  Italy  ^-~  - 
alm<>8t  driven  from  Syracuse  by  the  Carthaginians.    The 
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fell  befotB  him  again ;  but  at  last^  they  terribly  defeated  him,  and  )|0 
was  obliged  to  return  with  haste  to  his  own  couEtry. 

An  anecdote,  iUustratinpr  the  generosity  of  the  Romans  aiid  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  and  shewing  that  this  was  the  age  of  RoiHan  Virtue,  is  worth  re- 
cording. One  of  the  physicians  of  Pyxrhus  told  the  Romans,  that 
he  would  poison  his  master,  if  they  would  give  him  a  large  reward. 
Fabricius,  the  Roman  general,  was  shocked  at  this  treachery,  and  di- 
rectly informed  Pyrrhus  of  it,  sending  away  the  physician  with 
scorn ;  "for,"  said  the  general,  "we  should  be  honourable  even  to 
our  enemies."  Pyrrhus  would  not  be  outdone  in  generosity,  and  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  by  sending  to  Rome  all  his  prisoners  without 
ransom^  and  by  desiring  to  negotiate  a  peace. 

11.  The  diflerent  states  of  Italy  had  now  lost  their  inde^ 
pendence  ;  but  after  their  conquest,  they  did  not  all  bear  tbt 
same  relation  to  Rome.  Then*  privileges  were  imequal,  va* 
Tying  according  to  the  different  terms  granted  to  the  con- 
quered, and  afterwards  modified  according  to  their  fidelity 
to  the  parent  state.  Some  were  entirely  subjected  to  the  Rp- 
raan  laws ;  others  were  allowed  to  live  under  the  original  jo*- 
stitutions ;  and  some  were  tributary,  and  others  allies. 

The  success  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  gave  the  Romans 
reputation  abroad.  They  now  seemed  to  themselves  to  be 
equal  to  any  enterprise.  They  had  long  been  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  Carthage,  and  easily  found  a  pretext  foa 
declaring  war  agauist  that  republic  It  was  aUeged  that 
Carthage  had  rendered  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

Thus  commenced  what  is  commonly  called  the  first  Punic 
War,  264  years  B.  C.  It  ksted  23  years.  The  R(»naiis 
were  in  general  victorious,  though  they  were  once,  mider  Re- 
gulus,  severely  beaten  before  the  gates  of  Carthage.  Their 
first  attempts  in  naval  waifare  were  made  during  this  conten- 
tion. They  were  highly  successful  hi  them,  although  the  Car- 
thagmians  liad  l^een  long  celebrated  for  their  enterprise  and 
courage  on  the  ocean. 

The  Romans  won  several  naval  battles,  and  took  the 
sti'ongest  of  the  Sicilian  towns,  Sicily  being  the  principal 
scene  of  the  war.  The  iU  success  of  the  Ca^aglnians,  re- 
duced them  to  the  necessicy  of  making  peace  on  very  humili- 
ating terms.  They  were  required  to  quit  Sicily,  return  all  the 
prisoners  they  had  taken,  and  pay  3,200  talents  of  silver. 

J  The  Mamertines,  who  inhabited  a  small  section  of  the  island  of 
®cily,  had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  with  a  view 
to  ward  off  impending  ruin,  with  which  the  Carthaginians  threatened 
<hem,  as  allies  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.    The  Roman%*op  v^emi 
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to  dignify  the  Mamertines  with  the  name  of  allies,  insitead  of  pfrf 
fessing  to  assist  them,  holdly  declared  war  against  Carthage,  alleging 
as  a  reason,  the  assistance  not  long  before  rendered  by  Carthage  to 
the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  against  the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  frivolous  pretext  for  this  sanguinary  war.  It  was  the 
object,  both  of  Carthage  and  Rome  respectively,  to  reduce  Sicily  en- 
tirely to  its  sway.  The  Carthaginians  had  already  possessed  them- 
selves of  a^considerable  part  of  it.  The  Syracusans  at  first  having 
confederated  with  the  Carthaginians,  at  length  turned  against  them. 

Agrigentum  was  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  after  a  long  siege; 
and  a  fleet  of  the  Romans,  the  first  they  ever  possessed,  and  which 
they  had  equipped  in  a  few  weeks,  defeated  that  of  Carthage,  in  a 
most  signal  manner.  A  second  naval  engagement  soon  followed,  at- 
tended with  like  success,  the  Carthaginians^  under  Hanno  and  Hamil 
car,  losing  60  ^ips  of  war. 

These  victories  so  much  encouraged  the  Romans,  that  they  boldly 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  landing  in  Africa,  took  the  small 
to^vn  of  Clypea.  Regulus,  the  leader,  was  ordered  to  remain  there, 
and  continue,  as  pro-consul^  to  command  the  troops ;  but  he  earnestly 
requested  to  return  home,  as  he  had  a  small  estate  of  seven  acres 
which  required  his  care. 

A  person  was  directed  to  perform  this  service^  and  then  Regulus, 
satisfied  that  his  wife  and  children  would  have  food,  willingly  devo- 
ted himself  to  his  public  duties.  The  Carthaginians  had  procured 
forces  from  Sparta  under  Xantippus,  and  thus  supported,  defeated 
th^  Romans,  and  took  Regulus  prisoner. 

Regulus  having  been  kept  in  prison  several  years,  was  then  sent  to 
Itome  to  propose  peace,  and  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  was  first 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  reUim  to  Carthage,  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  his  proposals.  When  this  noble  Roman  made  his  ap- 
pearance among  his  countrymen,  they  were  all  touched  by  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  were  willing  to  purchase  his  freedom,  by  granting  the 
request  of  his  enemies. 

But  he  would  not  allow  his  coimtry  to  suffer  for  his  sake,  and, 
though  he  knew  that  torture  and  death  awaited  him  at  Carthage,  he 
besought  the  Romans  to  send  him  back,  and  to  refuse  the  Carthagi- 
nians their  prisoners.  The  senate,  with  the  utmost  pain,  consented 
to  this  disinterested  advice ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  tears  of  Iiis  wife,  liie 
embraces  of  his  children,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  Regulus 
returned  to  Carthage. 

The  sequel  may  be  easily  conjectured.  As  soon  as  the  Carthagi- 
nians saw  hka  come  back  with  a  denial,  they  put  him  to  every  kind 
of  suffering  they  could  invent— to  the  most  barbarous  tortures,  all  of 
which  he  bore  with  patient  silence.  He  died  as  heroically  as  he  had 
Uved. 

After  various  successes  on  both  sides,  the  Romans  gained  two  na- 
val battles,  and  thus  so  effectually  crippled  the  strength  of  the  Car- 
thaginians on  their  own  element,  that  they  sought  a  peace  by  great 
sacrifices.  The  island  of  Sicily  was  now  declared  a  Roman  provmce^ 
thoiugh  Syracuse  lEnamtained  her  independent  government 
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12.  A  peace  of  twenty-three  years'  continuance  subsisted 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  during  wliich  time  the  Ro- 
mans had  two  short  contentions — first  with  the  Illyriand,.and 
next  with  the  Gauls.  Over  both  of  these  nations  the  Roman 
arms  tnumphed.  The  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  never 
shut  during  a  time  of  war,  w«as  now  shut  for  the  second  time, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  235  R  C.  The  Romans, 
at  this  era,  began  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  acquire 
a  taste  for  literature.  ! 

§  The  war  with  the  Ill3rrians  was  owing  to  depredations  committed 
by  tliem,  on  the  trading  subjects  of  Rome.  Redress  being  reTuaed, 
the  consuls  marched  against  them,  and  most  of  the  Ill3rrian  towns 
were  obliged  to  surrender.  The  war  with  the  Gauls  was  occasioned 
by  the  irruption  of  these  barbarians  upon  Italy.  The  Romans  oppo- 
sed them,  with  such  success,  that  they  lost  two  kings,  and  in  one  lit- 
tle alone  40,000  men  killed  and  10,000  taken  prisoners. 

13.  The  peace  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  was 
rath|f  a  matter  of  priicy  than  of  inclination.  The  Carthagi- 
nians particularly  had  unproved  the  time  in  preparing  fw  i^ 
venge.  They  began  the  aggiession  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
by  laying  siege  to  Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  alliance 
with  Rome.  Their  leader  in  this  war  was  the  celebrated  Han- 
nibal^ son  of  Hamilcar,  under  whom  the  first  Punic  war  was 
principally  conducted.  The  son  inherited  the  father's  enmity 
to  the  Romans,  and  was  greatly  superior  to  him  in  talents. 

The  war  commenced  218  years  B.  C,  and  lasted  17  years. 
It  was  at  first  highly  favourable  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
Rome  was  thrown  into  imminent  danger,  and  great  distress, 
by  the  victories  of  Hannibal,  who  had  carried  the  war  into 
Italy.  But  the  Roman  fortune  began  at  length  to  prevail, 
and  Hannibal  was  recalled  to  save  Carthage  itsdf,  inas- 
much as  Scipio  the  Roman  general,  who  triumphed  in  Spain, 
had  passed  over  into  Afiica,  and  spread  tenor  to  the  gates  of . 
Carthage.  / 

Hannibal  and  Scipio  met  at  Zama;  the  battle  of  that 
place  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  and  the  Carthaginians  sued 
for  peace,  which  they  obtained  only  by  abandoning  Spain, 
Sicil}^,  and  all  the  islands — by  surrendering  all  their  prisoners, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  fleet,  by  paying  10,000  taIexUS| 
and  by  engaging  to  undertake  no  war  without  the  consent  of 
Rome. 

§  Of  Hannibal  it  is  recorded,  that  when  only  nine  y^qrsof  age,  at 
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the  instance  of  his  father,  he  took  a  solemn  oath  at  the  altar,  decla 
ring  himself  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Romans ;  and  never  had  they 
80  terrible  a  foe.  Like  most  other  great  soldiers,  he  was  capable  of 
bearing  fetigue  and  hardship,  heat  ai\d  cold,  good  and  bad  fortmie  ui 
the  extreme,  with  entire  equanimity,  and  without  shrinking. 

He  was  simple  in  dress,  rigid  in  self-government— he  ate,  drank 
and  slept  only  so  much  as  to  support  his  body,  and  give  him  strength 
to  perform  the  intentions  of  his  great  mind.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
beUeve  the  accounts  of  his  enemies,  he  was  not  without  striking 
moral  defects— being  cruel,  negligent  of  his  truth  and  honour,  and  a 
scomer  of  the  religion  of  his  coimtry. 

Hannibal  crossing  the  sea  from  Africa  to  Europe,  and  taking  Sa- 
guntum,  in  Spain  marched  through  Spain,  and  over  the  Pyrennean 
hills  into  Gaul,  along  the  coast  of  that  country,  and  over  the  lofty 
Alps  crowned  with  snow,  to  Italy — a  land  journey  of  1000  miles. 
Such  an  exploit  had  never  been  done  before.  The  difficulties  of  the 
way  would  have  disheartened  any  other  man.  In  addition  to  this  he 
passed  through  various  barbarous  tribes,  with  most  of  whom  he  wai 
obliged  to  fight  for  a  passage ;  the  Gauls  among  the  rest  attempting 
to  oppose  his  progress. 

He  arrived  m  Italy  with  only  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  When 
he  began  this  wonderful  enterprise  he  was  only  26  years  old; 
SeverS  Roman  generals  of  approved  talent  and  valour  opposed  him , 
yet  he  was  on  the  point  of  msSung  himself  master  of  proud  Rome.  In 
the  first  engagement  near  the  Ticinus,  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and  they  lost  two  other  important  battles  at  the  Trebia  and  the  lake 
Thrasymenus. 

Advancing  to  Cannae,  the  Carthaginians  were  opposed  by  the 
whole  force  of  Rome ;  but  in  vain.  Their  fine  army  under  their 
consuls  was  totally  routed.  Varro  gave  orders  for  the  battle  against 
the  wish  of  his  colleague  Paulus  iEmilius ;  but  the  encounter  once 
begun,  -^milius  fought  with  the  utmost  skill  and  bravery,  and  died 
covered  with  wounds. 

Just  before  his  death  he  was  found  sitting  on  a  stone,  faint  and 
streaming  with  blood.  The  soldier  who  discovered  him,  besought 
him  to  moimt  his  horse,  and  put  himself  under  his  protection.  "  No,'* 
said  iBmilius  with  gratitude,  "  I  will  not  clog  you  with  my  sinking 
frame ;  go  hasten  to  Rome,  and  tell  the  senate  of  this  day's  disaster, 
and  bid  them  fortify  the  city,  for  the  enemy  is  approacliing  it.  I  will 
die  with  my  slaughtered  soldiers,  that  I  may  neither  suffer  the  in- 
dignation of  Rome  myself,  nor  be  called  upon, to  give  testimony 
against  my  colleague,  to  prove  my  own  innocence." 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  enteitained,  though  by  no  means  certain, 
that  if  Hannibal  had  marched  directly  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  ol 
Cannae,  the  fate  of  the  republic  would  have  been  inevitable.*  But 
this  he  did  not  see  fit  to  attempt.  The  tide  of  success  now  began  tc 
turn  against  him.  Wintering  his  troops  in  the  luxurious  city  of  Cap- 
iMLttiey  lost  much  of  their  virtue. 

The  Romans  concentrated  all  their  strength,  even  the  slaves,  arm- 
9d  in  the  common  cause  i  and  victory  once  more  attended  the  stan 
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dards  of  Rome.  Hannibal  retreated  before  the  brave  Marcellus. 
The  forces  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  had  joined  the  Carthaginians, 
were  also  defeated  at  this  juncture. 

While  Fabius,  who  was  now  opposed  to  Hannibal,  conducted  tlie 
frar  prosperously,  by  always  avoiding  a  general  engagement,  the 
younger  Scipio  acconiplislied  the  entire  reduction  of  Spain.  Asdmbal 
was  sent  into  Italy  after  a  long  delay,  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Hannibal,  but  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Claudius,  and  slain  in  battle. 

Scipio,  having  triumphed  in  Spain,  passed  over  into  Africa,  where 
his  path  was  marked  with  terror  and  victory.  This  policy  he  had 
himself  suggested  to  the  Roman  senate,  as  the  only  probable  means 
of  driving  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy.  According  to  his  expecta- 
tions, when  Cartilage  perceived  the  danger  to  which  itself  was  ex- 
posed, Hannibal  was  recalled  to  protect  his  native  land.  He  had  beeu 
absent  16  years. 

Scipio  was  an  antagonist  worthy  of  Hannibal.  When  he  was 
very  young,  he  saved  the  life  of  his  father  in  a  battle ;  and  after  the 
fetid  overthrow  at  Cannaj,  hearing  of  some  young  men  who  thought 
of  abandoning  their  country,  he,  with  a  few  other  resolute  spirits, 
suddenly  entered  the  room  where  they  were  deliberating,  and  fiercely 
drew  his  sword  and  exclaimed,  "whoever  is  against  Rome,  this  sword 
is  against  him."  Tlie  young  men,  intimidated  by  his  resolution,  or 
inspired  by  his  spirit,  took  a  vow  with  him  and  his  companions,  to 
fight  for  their  country  whilst  a  drop  of  blood  remained  m  their  veins. 

The  meeting  at  Zama,  in  Africa,  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  the 
two  greatest  warriors  in  the  world,  was  highly  interesting.  They  gazed 
on  each  oth  er  with  mutual  awe  and  admiration .  Hannibal  in  vain  strove 
to  procure  honourable  terms  of  peace.  The  youthful  Roman,  however, 
answered  himwith  pride  and  disdain ;  and  the  annies  prepared  for  battle. 

The  contest  was  dreadful ;  but  the  superior  vigour  of  the  Romans, 
notwithstanding  the  skill  of  the  Carthaginians,  prevailed.  Tlie  latter 
lost  40,000  men  in  killed  and  in  prisoners,  and  were  thus  obliged  to 
conclude  a  fatal  peace.  Carthage  was  nearly  ruined.  As  to  Hanni- 
bal, he  survived  this  battle  several  years ;  but  bemg  hated  and  hunted 
by  the  Romans  from  place  to  place,  he  committed  the  unjustifiable  act 
of  suicide,  so  common  in  ancient  times. 

"Let  us  relieve  the  Romans  of  their  fears,"  said  he,  "by  closing 
the  existence  of  a  feeble  old  man."  He  died  at  70  years  of  age,  at  the 
court  of  Prussias,  king  of  Bythynia.  The  second  Punic  war  ended 
with  the  bat:le  at  Zama,  B.  C.  201. 

14.  The  Roman  dominion  now  rapidly  extended.  Other 
victories  over  other  enemies  attended  the  ai*ms  of  the  republic. 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 
Fkiminius  m  Thessaly,  107  years  B.  C.  The  Gauls  received 
scmie  signal  ovei throws. 

§  The  war  with  Philip  is  called  the  first  Macedonian  war,  and  was  ter- 
minated by  the  request  of  Philip  for  peace,  which  the  senate  granted 
the  second  year  of  the  contest.  The  second  Macedonian  war,  whidi 
terminated  the  monarchy,  as  also  that  which  put  a  period  to  Grecian    ^^ 
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Kberty,  have  already  been  narrated  in  the  history  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece. 

16.  Five  years  afterwards,  or  192  years  B.  C,  commenced 
the  Syrian  war,  under  Andochus  the  Great.  This  ended  in 
bis  entire  defeat,  and  in  the  cession  to  the  Romans  of  all 
Asia  Minor.  The  pretext  of  this  war  was,  that  Antiochiis 
J;iad  made  encroachments  on  the  Grecian  states,  who  were 
then  called  the  allies  of  Rome.  These  successes,  by  pouiing 
wealth  into  Rome,  began  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  an 
eient  manners. 

SICILY. 

16.  The  history  of  Sicily  is  considerably  included  hi  thai 
of  Rome  and  other  nations,  but  a  few  particulars  may  deserve 
a  separate  notice.  In  early  times  the  government  was  a 
monarchy,  but  it  afterwards  became  a  republic,  and  continued 
such,  except  at  S3n-acusc,  the  monarchy  of  which,  after  60 
years,  was  re-established  in  the  person  of  Dionysius  the  Elder. 

The  Sicilians  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  time,  possessed 
themselves  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  island.  It  was  the 
scene  and  the  object  of  the  fiist  Punic  war;  and  in  the  se- 
cond, the  whole  of  it  was  brought  under  the  sway  of  Rome, 
by  the  consul  Marcellus,  212  years  B.  C. 

§  This  important  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  the  granary  of 
ItaSy,  was  settled  in  an  early  age  of  the  world,  though  the  e::aet  pe- 
riod is  unknown.  The  Phoenicians  had  sent  colonies  thither  before 
the  Trojan  war.  The  Greeks  at  later  periods  made  considerable  set- 
tlements in  the  island.  The  Corinthians  founded  Syracuse,  which 
became  the  most  renowned  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 

The  regal  government  exercised  in  the  various  parts  of  the  island, 
having  become  excessively  tyrannical,  was  the  cause  of  its  bein^ 
abolished  in  all  the  cities  held  there  by  the  Greeks.  Dionysius,  how- . 
ever,  a  person  of  mean  birth,  but  great  talents,  found  the  means  of 
reviving  the  monarchy  at  Syracuse,  and  though  thrice  expelled  on 
account  of  his  tyranny,  he  re-assumed  the  sceptre,  which  he  transmit- 
ed  to  his  son,  Dionysius  the  Younger. 

This  weak  and  detestable  tyrant  had  been  well  educated  by  the 
ffreat  Plato;  but  he  soon  forgot  all  the  good  that  had  been  taught 
him.  I|e  so  provoked  his  virtuous  brother-in-law  Dion,  (whom  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobles  had  banished,)  by  marrying  Dion's  wife  to  one 
of  his  courtiers,  that  the  latter  led  an  army  to  Syracuse,  drove  the 
tjnrant  from  his  throne,  and  recovered  his  wife.  In  the  hands  of  DicMi 
the  government  was  administered  with  much  moderation  and  ability; 
bat  this  excellent  sovereign  was  at  last  cruelly  murdered 
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At  his  death  Dion3rsiiis  t^n  ascended  the  throne,  and  wasfigahi 
dmen  from  it ;  and  after  alThis  varions  fortunes,  it  is  said  hebeeunA 
a  school-master  at  Corinth.  The  brave  and  hmnane  Timolaon,  a 
Greek,  was  the  person  who  accomplished  the  seeond  foanishmeBt  of 
this  t^^rant.  Timoleon  was  sent  for  to  assist  the  Syracusans  against 
the  Carthaginians,  and  having  defeated  them,  he  entered  Syracuse  in 
triumph. 

Di6nysius,  being  unfit  to  rule,  surrendered  himsdf  and  his  citadel 
into  his  hands,  and  was  sent  to  Corinth.  Timoleon  again  defeated 
the  Carthaginians  under  Asdrufoal  and  Amilcar,  and  at  length  sub- 
dued all  the  enemies  of  S3rracuse.  After  having  served  l^racuse 
and  the  whole  island  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  he  gave  up  his 
authority,  and  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  in  tranquil  retirement 

A  few  years  after  the  battle  of  Casinse,  Maroellus  the  Roman  eofOr 
ful,  laid  siege  to  Syracuse ;  and  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  maehine» 
constructed  and  employed  by  Archimedes,  he  finally  took  it  Mar- 
cellus,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  this 
man,  when  the  city  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  gave  orders,  that 
Archimedes  should  be  conducted  to  him  in  safety. 

When  the  city  was  taken,  this  philosopher  was  so  absorbed  in 
study,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  event,  until  a  soldier,  rushhiff  into 
his  apartment,  bade  him  rise  and  follow  him.  Archimedes  desired  him 
to  wait  a  moment  until  he  liad  solved  the  problem  that  he  was  woric^ 
ing.  The  soldier,  not  understanding  what  he  was  talking  about,  and 
provoked  at  his  disobedience,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot  Marcellus  was  greatly  disappointed  at  this  event. 

SYRU. 

17.  During  the  present  period  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  or 
Syro-Medio,  rose  into  importance  under  its  founder  Seleucus 
Nicator,  or  the  Conqueror,  312  years  B.  C.  In  the  first  divi- 
sion erf  Alexander's  empire,  the  country  anciently  called  Syria, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Antigonus.  But  Seleucus,  a  distinguish^ 
and  able  officer  in  the  empire,  revolted,  and  made  war  Jxpoa 
Antigonus,  who  being  slain  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  Seleucus 
remained  possessor  of  his  dominiong.  The  sovereigns  of  this 
new  kingdom,  after  him,  were  known  under  the  name  of  Se- 
Icucidae. 

§  Syria  was  first  inhabited  by  the  posterity  of  Aram,  the  younf^est 
son  oC  Shem.  The  kings  of  this  country  were  little  known  till  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  except  what  is  related  of  them  m  the  Bible, 
Hadadezer  made  an  unsuccessful  war  against  David.  Benhadad  was 
three  times  defeated  by  Ahab  and  Ahaziah.  A  few  other  particulars 
are  related  of  the  S3nrian  kings,  till  Syria  was  made  a  province  oC 
the  Ass3rrian  Emphe  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  defeated  and  slew  Re- 
zui,  the  king  of  Syria,  m  battle. 

18.  The  second  and  last  division  of  Alexander's  empire 
wa3  formerly  mentioned.     Seleucus  who  retained  fi^nria  to 
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which  other  possessions  were  added,  made  war  upon  I .)  si- 
inacbus,  who  had  reduced  Macedonia  under  his  sway.    Lysi 
machus  was  killed,  and  Seleucus  seized  on  his  kingdom.  Bill 
the  conqueror  was  assassinated  the  same  year,  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  who  afterwards  reigned  at  Macedon. 

§  Of  the  Selencidse,  or  successors  of  Seleucus,  to  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  following  epitorae  may  be  given.  Antiochus  Soter,  or  the 
laviour,  succeeded  the  conqueror.  Of  this  Antiochiis  it  Is  recorded, 
that  when  a  young  man,  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  father's  wives, 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  nearly  re- 
duced to  death. 

His  physician  discovering,  from  the  agitation  of  his  pulse  at  tlie 
sight  of  Stratonice,  (the  name  of  the  object  of  his  passion,)  the  true 
cause  of  his  disease,  made  it  known  to  Seleucus  the  father.  From 
affection  to  the  son  he  renounced  Stratonice,  and  gave  her  to  him  in 
marriage.  280  B.  C. 

Antiocnus  T^heos,  or  the  God,  invaded  Egypt.  During  his  ab- 
sence the  provinces  of  the  East  were  entered  by  the  Earthians,  who 
founded  a  new  kingdom.  The  Bactrians  also  became  independent. 
He  made  peace  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  married  his  daugh- 
ter Berenice,  after  repudiating  his  wife.  The  king  of  Egypt  being 
dead,  he  took  back  his  former  wife,  who  poisoned  him,  Berenice,  and 
her  son,  261  B.  C. 

After  the  reigns  of  Seleucus  Callmicus,  and  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  re 
specting  whom  nothing  remarkable  took  place,  Antiochus  the  Great 
ascend^  the  throne.    He  was  at  first  engaged  in  subduing  some  of 
his  revolted  governors.  Afterwards  he  invaded  Media,  Parthia,  Hyr- 
cania,  Bactria,  and  even  India,  223  B.  C. 

Having  planned  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  taken  some  places 
there,  an  embassy  was  sent  by  the  Romans,  desiring  him  to  desist 
This  brought  on  the  war  with  the  Romans  which  has  been  particu- 
larly detailed.  In  this  attempt  he  first  conquered  a  part  of  Greece. 
Here  the  Romans  defeated  him,  and  being  closely  pursued  by  Scipio 
Asiaticus,  he  was  beaten  again  in  Asia.  Among  one  of  the  conditions 
of  peace  was  the  delivery  of  his  son  Antiochus,  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Romans. 

Seleucus  Philopater,  who  was  left  by  his  father  to  govern  Syria, 
duruig  his  absence,  next  ascended  the  throne,  187  years  B.  C.     His 
^neial  Heliodoru^  in  attempting  to  rob  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of 
fts  treasures,  was  repulsed  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  rigorously  chas 
tised.  He  poisoned  Seleucus  after  his  return. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  son  who  was  delivered  as  a  hostage  to 
the  Romans,  and  exchanged,  after  chastising  Heliodjrus,  gained  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  175  years  B.  C.  In  attempting  to  reduce  Egypt 
under  his  dominion,  he  was  stopped  by  a  Roman  ambassador,  who 
obliged  him  to  return. 

Incensed  at  this,  he  vented  his  ragre  against  the  Jews,  took  Jerusa- 
lem, slaughtered  40,000  persons,  and  made  as  many  prisoners.  The 
Jews,  however,  revolted,  and  under  Judas  Maccabajus  defeated  seve- 
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rel  of  his  generals.  These  warl^  will  be  detailed  in  the  history  of  the 
Je\vs.  Antiochus,  in  attempting  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  perished  in 
great  torments. 

Antiochus  Enpator  and  Demetrius  Soter  continued  the  war  with 
the  Jews,  and  Alexander  Balas,  the  last  sovereign,  during  this  periodi 
abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  debauchery. 

JEWS. 

30.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of 
tliis*  period,  we  have  to  notice  the  favour  which  was  mani 
fested  towards  them  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  granted  to 
them  the  freedom  of  their  country,  laws,  and  religion,  and  ex- 
empted them  from  paying  tribute  every  seventh  year. 

In  their  dependent  s^ite,  they  had  continued  to  enjoy  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  under  the  sovereigns  of  Persia,  even  after  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  His  successoi-s,  down  to  the  era  of  Alexander, 
had,  in  general,  treated  them  with  much  kindness.  But  with 
die  latter  expired  the  prosperous  state  of  Judea,  324  yean 
B.  C. 

§  Darius,  son  of  Cyrus,  favoured  the  Jews  during  his  long  reign. 
Xerxes  confirmed  their  privileges.  Under  Artaxerxes  they  were  still 
more  favoured  through  the  influence  of  his  queen  Esther,  a  Jewess. 
From  this  prince,  Ezra  obtained  very  liberal  donations  to  be  applied 
to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  authority  to  re-establish  the  govern- 
ment according  to  the  divine  constitution,  480  years  B.  C. 

Several  years  afterwards,  under  the  same  prince,  Nehemiah  hl5 
cup-bearer,  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  its  walls. 
He  and  Joiada  the  high  priest  reformed  many  abuses  respecting 
tithes,  the  observation  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  marrymg  of  strange 
wives. 

In  the  latter  period,  to  which  our  accounts  more  particularly  refer, 
it  is  recorded  that  Jaddus,  the  high  priest  in  his  priestly  attire,  met 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  shewed  him  the  prophecy  of  Danid,  w 
which  his  conquest  was  foretold. 

21.  From  this  time,  323  years  B.  C,  Judea  was  succes 
sively  invaded  and  subdued  by  the  Egjrptians  and  S)niams 
and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  bondage.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  invasion  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  about  170 
years  B.  C.  the  sacrifices  ceased  among  the  Jews,  and  there 
scarcely  existed  any  external  signs  of  their  peculiar  civil  or 
religious  pohty. 

Such  persecutions  roused  the  Jews  to  drive  the  Syrians 
from  Judea,  which  they  gloriously  achieved  under  Judas 
MaccabsBus,  166  yeais  B.  C. 

§  Under  the  priesthood  of  Onias  L,  Ptolemy,  governor  of  Ejm)t 
taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  that  the  Jews  would  not  nght 
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6tk  the  i^bath,  captured  Jerusalem  on  that  day,  and  carried  off 
lOQLOOb  persons,  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  treated  kindly. 

When  Eleazer  was  high  priest,  he  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphia 
SIX  men  of  every  tribe,  to  translate  the  sacred  scriptures  into  Greek. 
l*h!s  translation  is  the  celebrated  one  called  the  Septuagint,  277 
B.  C. 

Jason,  170.  B.  C,  on  false  reports  of  Antiochus'  death,  raised  great 
disturbances  m  Jerusalem,  with  a  view  to  recover  the  high  priest- 
bood.  Antiochus  (Epiphanes)  irritated  by  the  frequent  revolts  of 
the  Jews,  marched  to  Jerusalem,  slew  80,000  people,  took  40,000 
captives,  and  then  entered  the  temple  and  plundered  the  treasures. 

Antiochus  having  commanded  the  Jews  to  observe  the  rites  of  the 
heathen,  and  to  eat  of  the  sacrifices,  some  of  the  more  conscientious 
among  mem  chose  rather  the  loss  of  life ;  among  whom  were  a  mo- 
ther ahdher  seven  sons,  who  expired  in  dfeadfultortures.  The  same 
Vear  the  king's  commissioner,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  iniquitous 
oosiiiesS)  was  killed  by  Mattathias  and  his  five  sons,  who  thereupon 
fled  into  (he  wilderness. 

Judas  Maccaboeus,  at  the  head  of  those  who  fled  into  the  wilder- 
ness, made  war  against  Antiochus,  and  defeated  several  of  his  gene- 
rals. The  king  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in  Judea,  took  an 
oath,  tliat  he  would  destroy  the  whole  nation.  As  he  hastened  to 
Jerusalem,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  died  miserably. 

In  a  brittle  with  a  general  of  one  of  his  successors,  Judas  was  killed. 
Jonathan  his  brother  succeeded,  and  was  made  high  priest,  153  years 
B.  C.  A  younger  brother  had  been  previously  killed.  The  remain- 
der of  the  histc^  of  the  Maccabees  is  to  be  pursuedmthe  next  suc- 
ceeding period. 

EGYPT. 

22.  Egypt,  having  been  in  subjection  30  years  since  it 
was  last  brought  under  the  Persian  yoke,  was  subdued  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  332  years  B.  0.  He  appointed  Ptol- 
emy Lagus  its  governor,  who,  afler  the  conqueror's  death,  be- 
gan a  new  dynasty  of  kings,  called  Ptolemseans  or  Lagidse 
323years  B.  0. 

This  d}masty  lasted  294  years,  and  ended  in  Cleopatra. 
Of  the  sovereigns  that  bebng  to  the  period  now  treated  of,  we 
find  the  names  of  six  of  various  diameters. 

Ptolemy  Lagus,  called  also  Soter  or  Saviour,  was  a  man  of  ffreat 
abilities,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  Egypt  to  its  ancient  splendour. 
He  erected  the  famous  library  at  Alexandria.  He  subdued  Sjrria, 
Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem. 

Plolemy  Phikdelphus,  or  Lover  of  his  brother,  pursued  the  steps 
of  his  father  m  a  great  measure.  He  protected  commerce,  arts,  and 
sciences,  and  erected  magnificent  buildings.  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  or 
the  Benefactor,  was  not  only  a  lover  of  science,  but  an  author.  He 
spared  no  pahis  to  enrich  ms  library. 

Piokkby  Phitopater,  or  Lover  of  his  father,  a  surname  probably 
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given  him  m  derkion,  being  suspected  to  have  put  his  father  to  deailL 
was  a  cruel  prince.  He  slew  his  brother,  murdered  his  queen,  and 
ordered  all  the  Jews  within  his  dominions  to  abjure  their  rdlgion, 
which  however  they  refused  to  do. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  or  the  Illustrious,  was  famous  only  for  hiA 
vices.  He  suffered  every  thing  to  fall  into  disorder,  and  was  at  last 
poisoned  by  his  subjects. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  or  Lover  of  his  mother,  engaged  in  an  un- 
successful war  against  Syria,  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  crown  given  to  his  brother  Physcon ;  but  after  Philometer  re 
gained  his  liberty,  they  reigned  jointly. 

PARTHIA. 

23.  The  history  of  Parthia  begins  at  this  era.  Arsacea, 
a  nobleman,  descended  as  some  think  from  Artaxerxea 
Mnemon,  king  of  Persia,  revolted  from  Antiochus  Theoef, 
king  of  Syria  (256  B.  C.)  and  foimded  the  new  kingdom  of 
Parthia,  which  at  first  consisted  only  of  the  province  so  called 
From  him  his  successors  are  called  Arsacidae. 

§  The  single  provmce  of  Parthia  was  not  large ;  but  the  Parthian 
empire  included  not  only  Parthia,  but  Kyrcania,  Sogdiana,  Bactria, 
Persia,  Media,  and  several  other  regions.  Parthia  was  first  sub- 
ject to  the  Medes,  afterwards  to  the  Persians,  and  lastly  to  Alexander 
the  Great :  upon  whose  death,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Seleucus  Nicator ; 
and  his  successors  held  it  till  the  reign  of  Antiochus  .Theos. 

They  were  a  warlike  people,  and  the  best  horsemen  and  archers  in 
the  world.  For  the  sake  of  war,  they  neglected  agriculture,  trade; 
and  all  other  callings. 

24.  The  Arsacidse  were  hi  general  conquerors,  and  greatly 
extended,  their  dominions  from  time  to  time.  Mithridates  I. 
the  fifth  fiom  Arsaces,  was  a  man  of  uncommon  wisdom  and 
couiage.  He  reduced  the  Bactrians,  Persians,  Medes,  and 
Elymseans,  and  extended  his  dominions  into  India,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Alexander's  conquests. 

CHINA.  !t 

25.  The  third  dynasty  of  the  emperors  of  China,  which 
commenced  1110  yeai*g  B.  C,  ended  during  this  period 
viz.  246  years  B.  C.  It  included  35  emperors.  It  is  called 
the  dynasty  of  Tcheou. 

The  fouith  dynasty,  which  began  at  the  latter  date,  lasted 
43  years,  terminating  203  years  B.  C.  It  included  four  em- 
perors.    It  is  called  the  dynasty  of  Tsin. 

§  Chaus  the  fourth  emperor  of  the  third  dynasty  was  excessively 
fond  of  hunting.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  sport,  he  did  incalculable 
damage  to  the  crops  of  his  subjects.  Their  remonstrances  being  un- 
heeded, they  determmed  to  destroy  hUn,    For  this  WV^  w  he 
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^as  Wont  to  pass  a  large  river,  on  his  return  from  the  chase,  in  a 
boat  which  waited  for  hun,  they  caused  one  to  be  built  of  such  con- 
itructioii  as  to  break  in  pieces  before  it  reached  the  op]>osite  shore. 
Entering  his  boat,  he  and  his  attendants  soon  went  to  ihe  bottom. 

Chlng,  the  second  emperor  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  left  a  monument 
of  his  power,  which  stiU  astonishes  those  that  behold  it^  viz.  the  fa- 
mous wan,  &00  leagues  long,  which  separates  China  from  its  north* 
em  neighbours.  He  suppr^sed  the  tributary  kingdoms,  and  r^uc^ 
them  to  their  former  state  of  provinces.  ' 

Elated  with  his  success,  he  became  ambitious  of  being  thought  the 
first  sovereign  of  China.  With  this  view  he  ordered  all  the  historical 
writings  and  public  records  tp  be  burned,  and  many  of  the  learned 
men  to  be  buried  alive,  that  past  events  might  not  be  transmitted 
lo  posterity. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Pa^iod  VIIL 

1.  I^Iato,  an  eminent  Grecian  philosopher,  called  the 
Divine. 

2.  Apelles,  the  greatest  of  the  painters  of  antiquity. 

3.  Alexander  the  Great,  conqueror  of  most  of  the  world 
known  to  the  ancients. 

4.  Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  oratoi-s. 

6.  Aristotle,  the  ablest  logician  and  philosopher  of  antiquity. 

6.  Euclid,  the  greatest  master  of  mathematical  science. 

7.  Theocritus,  3ie  father  of  pastoral  poetry. 

8.  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school  of  philosophy. 

9.  Archimedes,  a  famous  geometrician  of  Syracuse. 

1.  Plato  was  born  about  429  years  B.  C.  His  name.  Aristocles,  wan 
changed  to  Plato,  from  the  largeness  of  his  shoulaers.  *  He  was  8 
years  the  pupil  o^  Socrates,  after  whose  death,  he  travelled  into 
foreign  countries.  When  he  had  finished  these,  he  retired  to  the 

Soves  of  Academus,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  crowd  of  noble  and 
ustrious  i)upils. 
^   His  learning  and  virtues  were  topics  of  conversation  in  every  pari 
^f  Greece ;  he  was  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  partook  of  innocent 
^lewnires  and  amusements.   He  died  in  his  81st  year,  about  348  B.  C. 
The  works  of  Plato  are  numerous ;  they  are  all  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  except  twelve  kViers.    The  ancients  and  even  the  learned 
moderns  have  highly  respected  and  admired  the  >vritings  of  this  great 
phUoaophcr.    They  display  unusual  depth  of  thought,  and  singular 
elegance,  melodyjand  sweetnessof  expression.  Among  other  truths,  he 
mftintoiued  by  many  powerful  arguments  the  immorality  of  the  souL 

2.  Apelles  was  boru  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  lived  contemporary 
with  Alexander,  who  would  suffer  no  other  to  draw  his  picture.  His 
Venns  rising  out  of  the  sea,  was  purchased  by  Augustus,  and  placed 
m  a  tample  at  Rome.  The  lower  part  had  sustained  some  injury 
'^  ■  ^  ^fl  artist  could  repair.    He  vnrote  some  pieces  which  wcr* 
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One  of  his  pictures  of  Alexander  exhibited  the  conqueror  with  a 
Ihunderbolt  in  his  hand.  The  piece  was  finished  with  so  much  skill 
and  dexterity,  that  it  used  to  be  said  that  there  were  two  Alexanders : 
one  invincible,  the  son  of  Philip :  the  other  inimitable,  the  produc- 
tion of  Apelles.    The  date  of  his  death  does  not  appear. 

3.  Alexander  was  bom  at  Pella  in  Macedonia.  355  B.  C.  At  the 
age  often  years  he  was  delivered  to  the  tuition  of  Aristotle,  and  early 
followed  his  father  to  the  field.  When  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  in- 
vaded Asia,  as  has  been  already  described,  defeating  Darius  in  three 
great  battles,  reducing  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia,  and  spread- 
mg  his  conquests  over  a  part  of  India. 

On  his  return  from  India  he  stopped  at  Babylon,  where  he  died  in 
his  32d  year,  from  excess  in  drinking,  or  as  some  think,  from  poison. 
He  aspired  to  be  thought  a  demigod,  but  was  humane,  liberal,  and  a 
p^itron  of  learning.  With  many  valuable  qualities,  much  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  he  should  have  been  the  scourge,  by  being  the  conqueroi 
of  the  world. 

His  tender  treatment  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  Darius,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  has  been  greatly  praised.  The  latter,  who  had  sur- 
vived the  death  of  her  son,  killed  herself  virhen  she  heard  that  Alex- 
ander was  dead.  He  was  guilty  of  many  extravagant  and  profligate 
actions ;  yet  amidst  them  sJl  he  was  fond  of  candour  and  truth,  and 
after  any  act  of  wickedness,  appeared  to  be  stung  with  grief  and  re- 
morse. 

When  one  of  his  officers  read  to  him  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hydaspes, 
d  history  which  the  officer  had  composed  of  his  wars  with  PoniSL 
and  in  which  he  had  too  liberally  praised  him,  Alexander  snatrhecl 
the  book  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  river  saying,  "  What 
need  is  there  of  such  flattery  ?  Are  not  the  exploits  of  Alexander  suf- 
ficiently meritorious  in  themselves,  without  the  colouring  of  false- 
hood?" 

The  death  of  his  friend  Clitus,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  while 
it  might  be  in  a  degree  palliated^  shewed  how  capable  he  was  of  re- 
gret for  a  wrong  action.  Clitus  had  greatly  abused  Alexander ;  they 
were  both  heated  with  wine  and  passion.  The  monarch  afi,er  bear- 
ing the  abuse  for  some  time,  ordered  Clitus  to  be  carried  out  of  his 
presence.  ^ 

The  latter,  however,  soon  returned,  and  renewed  his  invectives. 
Alexander  giving  loose  to  his  indignation,  stabbed  the  veteran ;  but 
was  so  immediately  shocked  with  what  he  had  done,  that  he  was 
about  to  kill  himself  on  the  spot,  and  was  only  prevented  by  liis 
friends. 

4.  Demosthenes  was  only  seven  years  old  when  his  father 'died, 
and  his  guardians,  proving  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  squandered  his 
property,  and  neglected  his  education.  He  was  therefore  indebted 
to  his  own  industry  and  application,  for  the  discipline  of  his  mind. 

By  unwearied  efforts,  and  by  overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles, 
such  as  weakness  of  the  lungs,  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  and  un- 
comh  habits  of  body,  he  became  the  greatest  orator  in  the  world. 
That  he  might  devote  himself  the  more  closely  to  his  studies,  tie  con- 
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fined  himself  to  a  retired  cave,  and  shaved  half  of  his  head,  so  that 
he  could  not  decently  appear  in  public. 

His  abilities  as  an  orator  soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  in  this  capacity  he  roused  and  animated  his  country- 
men against  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip.  He  also  opposed  Alex- 
ander, and  made  every  effort  to  save  his  countrj-.  When  the  gene- 
rals of  Alexander  approached  Athens,  he  fled  for  safely  to  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  and  there  took  poison  to  prevent  himself  from  falling 
into  their  hands,  in  his  60th  year,  B.  C.  322. 

5.  Aristotle  possessed  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  inventive  ori- 
ginal intellects  ever  known.  His  writings  treat  of  almost  every  branch 
of  knowledge  in  his  time ;— moral  and  natural  philosophy,  metaphy- 
sics, mechanics,  grammar,  criticism,  and  politics,  all  occupied  his  pen. 

His  eloquence  also  was  remarkable.  He  was  moderate  in  his  meals^ 
slept  litUe,  and  was  indefatigably  industrious,  That  he  might  not 
oversleep  himself,  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  that  he  lay  always  with 
one  hand  out  of  the  bed,  holding  in  it  a  ball  of  brass,  which,  by  its 
falling  into  a  basin  of  the  same  metal,  awaked  him. 

Though  educated  in  the  school  of  Plato,  he  differed  from  his  mas- 
ter, and  at  length  formed  a  new  school.  He  taught  in  the  Lycemn.  He 
had  a  deformed  countenance,  but  his  genius  was  an  ample  compensa- 
tion  for  all  his  personal  defects.  As  he  expired,  he  is  said  to  have  ut- 
tered the  following  sentiment.  "  I  entered  this  world  in  impurity,  I 
have  lived  in  anxiety,  I  depart  in  perturbation.  Cause  of  causes, 
pity  me !"  If  he  lived  in  scepticism^  as  is  aflirmed,  he  hardly  diea 
m  it.    His  death  occurred  in  his  63d  year. 

6.  Euclid  was  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria.  He  flourished  about 
300  years  B.  C.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  on  music 
and  geometry,  but  particularly  by  15  books  on  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics, which  consist  of  problems  and  theorems,  with  demonstrations. 
His  elements  have  gone  through  innumerable  editions.  He  was 
greatly  respected  by  antiquity,  and  his  school,  which  he  established 
at  Alexandria,  became  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  for  mathe- 
matics. 

7.  Theocritus  flourished  at  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  282  years  B.  C.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  compositions,  of  whjch  30  Idy- 
lia,  and  some  epigrams,  are  extant,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 

^  admired  for  their  beauty,  elegance,  and  simplicity. 

He  excelled  in  pastorals.  He  clothes  his  peasants  with  all  the  rusti- 
city of  nature,  though  sometimes  speaking  on  exalted  subjects.  It  is 
said  he  wrote  some  mvectives  against  Hiero,  king  of  S3n:acuse,  who 
ordenjd  him  to  be  strangled. 

.8.  Zeno  was  a  native  of  Cyprus.  In  early  life  he  followed  commer- 
cial pursuits ;  but  having  been  shipwrecked,  to  divert  his  melancholy, 
he  took  up  a  book  to  read.  The  book  was  written  by  Xenophon,  ana 
^o  captivated  was  he,  that  from  this  time  he  devoted  hunself  to  phi- 
losophy. 

Becoming  perfect  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  he  at  length 
opened  a  school  in  Athens,  and  delivered  his  instructions  in  a  porai| 
in  Greek  called  stoa.  He  was  austere  in  his  manners,  but  his  life  was 
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•n  example  of  moderation  and  sobriety.  He  tanght  philosophy  Ai 
yesurs,  and  died  in  his  98th  year,  B.  C.  ^A.  A  stranger  to  diseases  and 
indisposition,  virtue  was  his  chief  good. 

9.  Archimedes  was  bom  at  Syracuse.  At  the  siege,  by  MarcellusL 
he  constructed  machines  which  sunk  some  of  the  Koman  ships,  and 
others  he  set  on  fire  with  burning  glasses.  These  glasses  are  supposed 
to  have  been  reflectors  made  of  metal,  and  capable  of  producing  their 
effect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow  shot. 

He  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  the  place,  206  B.  O.  by  a  soldier,  who 
was  ignorant  of  his  character,  and  while  the  philosopher  was  enga^ 
ged  in  his  studies.  Some  of  his  works  are  extant 


PERIOD  IX. 

The  pejHod  of  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla^ 
extending  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage^  146  year^ 
B.  C  to  the  first  campaign,  of  Julius  Ccesar^  80  years 

B.  a 

ROME. 

Sect.  1.  This  period,  as  well  as  that  which  follows,  pro- 
perly begins  with  the  affairs  of  the  Romans — a  people, 
already  possessing  vast  power  and  resources,  and  destined  to 
become  in  a  short  time,  the  conquerors  of  the  whole  civilized 
portion  of  the  human  family. 

Fdlowing  the  course  of  their  victories,  we  next  light  uptm 
their  final  conquest  and  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  most 
formidable  rival  Rome  ever  possessed.  That  city  fell  under 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors  146  years  B.  C.  The  war,  of 
which  this  was  the  result,  had  commenced  four  years  before. 
The  Romans  w^ere  the  aggressors,  having  invaded  Africa  at 
a  favourable  juncture,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  engaged 
in  a  war  with  another  power. 

Carthage  fell,  notwithstanding  tKe  desperate  efforts  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  was  converted  into  a  pile  of  ruins,  with  the 
extinction  of  the  Carthaginian  name. 

•  §  When  the  indications  of  Roman  hostility  appeared,  the  Cartha> 
finians,  who  had  suffered  so  severely  in  the  last  war,  recoiled  at  tlie 
idea  of  another  contest  with  the  conquering  Romans.  They  therefore 
sent  a  deputation  to  Rome  to  settle  the  matter  pacifically,  if  possible. 
The  Senate  gave  no  decisive  answer. 

A  second  deputation  followed,  but  it  sought  in  vain  to  avert  the 
threatened  evil.  The  demands  made  upon  the  Carthaginians  wore 
m  the  highest  degree  disgraceful  to  Rome.    They  were  commanded 
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to  promise  imi^icit  obedience,  and  to  send  300  hostages  as  a  secarity 
for  their  future  good  conduct  The  promise  was  given,  and  the 
Carthaginians  yielded  up  their  children,  as  the  required  hostages. 

They  were  next  ordered  to  give  up  ail  theur  arms ;  this  order  was 
also  obeyed :  and  toconsmnmate  their  degradation  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  Romans,  they  were  required  to  quit  their  beloved  city,  and  allow 
it  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  Carthaginians,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  were  fired  with  indignation,  and  resolved  unani* 
moi^y  that  if  they  could  not  save  their  capital,  they  would  perish 
with  it. 

Despoiled,  however,  of  their  arms,  they  could  at  first  eflfect  but 
little,  sdthough  they  exerted  every  nerve,  in  meeting  the  foe.  Tlieir 
women  cut  oflf  their  long  fine  hair  to  be  twisted  into  cords  for  bows , 
they  brought  out  all  their  gold  and  silver  vessels  to  be  converted  into 
arms,  for  these  were  the  only  metals  they  had  left. 

The  Romans  were  astonished  at  the  resistance  they  experienced , 
many  times  were  they  repulsed  from  the  walls,  and  many  were  the 
soldiers  slain  in  the  various  attacks.  Indeed,  it  is  thought  by  some, 
that  Carthage  would  not  finally  have  been  taken,  had  not  one  of  her 
own  officers  basely  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  The  afi&drs  of  the 
Carthaginians  declined  from  that  time. 

Scipio  iEmilianus  cut  off  their  supplies  of  food,  and  blocked  up 
the  haven.  The  persevering  citizens  cut  out  a  new  passage  into  the 
sea.  He  next  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  the  army  they  had  station- 
ed without  the  walls,  killing  70,000  men,  and  taking  10,000  prison- 
ers. After  this  he  broke  through  the  walls,  and  entered  the  city> 
pulling  or  burning  down  houses  and  temples,  and  public  buildingSi 
with  indiscriminate  fury. 

jftsdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  delivered  himself  and  citadd 
to  the  conquerors ;  but  his  wife  and  children,  with  numbers  of  the 
citizens,  set  fire  to  the  temples,  and  rushing  into  them,  perish^  in 
the  flames.  So  completely  was  this  once  beautiful  city  destroyed, 
that  the  place  on  which  it  stood  cannot  be  discovered ;  it  was  burning 
17  days,  and  was  24  miles  in  circumference. 

All  the  cities  which  befriended  Carthage,  shared  her  fate ;  and  the 
Romans  gave  away  the  lands  to  their  friends. 

2.  Soon  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  viz.  137  years  B.  C. 
the  Numantines,  a  people  of  Spain,  overcame  the  Romans  in 
battle ;  but  three  years  after  this  defeat,  Numantra,  the  finest 
and  largest  city  in  Spain,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
he  inhabitants,  to  escape  falling  ir  to  the  hands  of  these  crud 
conquerors,  set  fire  to  their  city,  and  all  of  them  perished  i« 
the  flames.  Thus  Spain  became  a  province  of  Rome  134 
years  B.  C. 

§  Previously  to  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Numantines,  there 
had  been  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Spain,  which  lasted  9  years. 
Fabius,  who  was  sent  to  manage  this  war,  gained  a  victory  over  one 
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^f  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  forces,  who  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
Lii»fitauia. 

The  reverse  which  the  Romans  met  with  in  the  contest  with  Nmnan- 
tta.  was  highly  disgraceful  to  them.  Thirty  thousand  of  their  num- 
ber were  conquered  by  4000  Numantines.  The  consul,  Mancinus,  was 
recalled,  and  Scipio  was  sent  into  Spain,  who  restored  the  discipline 
of  the  troops.  He  soon  defeated  the  Numantines,  who,  being  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  perished  as  above  described. 

3.  Rome  at  this  time,  (133  B.  C.)  was  beginning  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  by  internal  dissensions.  Attains,  king  of 
Pergamus,  having,  by  his  last  will,  made  the  Romans  his 
heirs,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  proposed 
that  the  money  should  be  divided  among  the  poor.  Tfiis 
caused  a  great  disturbance,  during  which  Gracchus  was 
kUled. 

About  twelve  years  afterwards,  Caius  Gracchus,  brother  to 
Tiberius,  having  opposed  the  senate,  and  become  popular  and 
powerful,  exposed  himself  to  the  resentment  of  the  nobles, 
who  marked  him  out  for  destruction.  In  consequence  of  some 
rioti?,  the  consul  Opimius  pursued  him  so  closely,  that  to  avoid 
falling  into  his  hands,  he  accomplished  his  own  death,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  servant. 

§  The  Gracchi  were  sons  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Afri- 
can us,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  She  was  left  a  widow  with  twelve 
children.  The  following  circumstance  places  her  character  in  a  v£ry 
favourable  light.  A  lady  once  came  to  visit  her,  who  prided  herself 
much  on  her  jewels,  and  after  shewing  them  to  Cornelia,  asked  to 
sec  hers  in  return.  Cornelia  waited  till  her  sons  came  home  from 
school,  and  then  presenting  them  to  her  guest,  said,  "  Behold,  madam, 
these  are  my  jewels." 

The  interference  of  Tiberius,  her  elder  son,  in  behalf  of  the  poor, 
had  given  great  offence  to  the  rich.  At  a  public  meeting  he  changed 
to  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  those  who  wished  his  downfall  im- 
mediately said  that  he  was  desirous  of  a  crown,  and  in  the  uproar 
that  ensued,  he  lost  his  life. 

At  his  death,  the  populace  placed  his  younger  brother  at  their 
head.  Caius  Gracchus  was  only  21  at  this  time,  and  had  lived  a  life 
of  great  retirement,  yet  he  did  much  good,  and  caused  many  useful 
acts  to  be  passed.  He  was  temperate  and  simple  in  his  food,  and  of 
aR  active  and  industriQUs  disposition.  His  love  and  respect  for  his 
mother  were  remarkable.  At  her  request  he  withdrew  a  law  he  much 
desired  to  have  passed :  and  so  much  was  he  esteemed,  that  a  statue 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  with  this  inscription, 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,"  a  tribute  honourable  to  both 
parent  and  children. 

The  tumults  attending  the  attempts  of  the  Gracchi  to  remove  the 
eiHrruptions  of  the  higher  orders  at  their  expense,  were^aprelude  to 
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fhoae  civil'diaordam,  which  now  rapidly  followed  to  the  end  oi  Vm 
commonwealth. 

4.  The  Romans,  though  corrupt  at  hcMne,  still  displayed 
their  valour  abroad.  Besides  some  small  states  which  they 
had  acquired  on  the  north  and  east,  they  defeated  Jugurtha, 
king  of  Numidia,  about  this  time.  The  war  with  himcom> 
menced  111  years  B.  C,  and  was  finished  under  Marius  108 
B.  C.  The  consequence  to  Juguitha  was  the  loss  of  his  king- 
dom and  life. 

After  an  engagement  in  which  90,000  of  the  Numidian 
army  were  slain,  he  was  betrayed  and  made  prisoner,  and 
the  senate  firially  condemned  liim  to  be  starved  to  death  in 
a  dungeon.  Jugurtha's  own  conduct  occasioned  his  calamity, 
though  the  senate  of  Rome  acted  with  singular  cruelty. 

In  this  war  Metellus  the  consid  was  leader  at  first,  but 
Marius  found  means  to  supplant  him,  and  to  succeed  hi 
command. 

§Jugurtha,  who  was  grandson  of  the  famous  Massinissa,  that 
sided  against  Hannibal,  sought  to  usurp  the  crown  of  Numidia,  by 
destroying  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  the  late  king.  He  succeeded  in 
murdering  the  elder  brother ;  and  the  younger,  applying  for  aid  to 
Rome,  faffed  of  success,  since  Jugurtha  bribed  the  senate,  who  de- 
creed to  him  the  sovereignty  of  half  the  kingdom. 

He  then  made  war  upon  his  cousin,  and  finally  put  him  also  to 
death.  The  displeasure  of  the  Roman  people  being  excited  by  this 
conduct,  the  senate  were  constrained  to  summon  him  to  Rome,  to 
answer  for  his  perfidy.  He  accordingly  went  thither,  and  pleading 
his  own  cause  in  person,  he  again,  by  bribery,  secured  the  favour  of 
the  senate. 

A  repetition  of  his  base  conduct  in  reference  to  his  cousin,  drew 
upon  him,  however,  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  Metellus  was 
sent  against  him ;  and  in  the  space  of  two  years,"  Jugurtha  was  over- 
thrown in  several  battles,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  negociate  a  peace. 
The  negociation,  however,  was  soon  laid  aside. 

Metellus  had  very  much  broken  the  strength  of  the  Numidian 
king:,  before  Marius  succeeded  to  the  command.  Having  by  his  arts 
ODtained  the  consulship,  Marius  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  war.  This  man  was  the  glory  and  the  scourge  of,  Rome. 
He  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  inured  from  infancy  to  penunr 
and  toil.  His  manners  were  as  rude  as  his  countenance  was  forbid- 
ding. 

He  was  thus  prepared,  however,  to  become  a  great  general.  His 
stature  was  extraordinary,  his  strength  incomparable,  and  his  bravery 
midaunted.  When  he  entered  the  country  of  Jugurtha,  he  quickly 
made  himself  master  of  the  cities  that  yet  remainS  to  tlie  latter. 

Oocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  at  first  assisted  this  prince,  but  fear- 
ing at  length  for  his  own  crown,  and  understandkig  that  the  Bomans 
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Would  be  satisfied  with  the  delivery  of  Jugurtha  into  their  hands,  he 
resorted  to  this  treacherous  measure,  and  the  Numidian,  dragged  in 
chains  to  Rome,  experienced  the  fate  above  recorded. 

5.  After  a  short  war  with  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  of 
whom  several  hundred  thousands  wefe  slaiti  under  Mariils, 
the  Komaas  fell  into  a  contention  with  the  allied  states  of 
Italy.  This  was  called  the  Social  War,  and  was  entered  into 
on  the  part  of  the  states,  with  a  view  Xo  obtain  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  91  years  B.  C. 

This  whv  ended  in  an  allowance  of  those  rights,  to  such  of 
the  allies  as  should  return  to  their  allegiance.  It  cost  the 
lives  of  300,000  of  the  flower  of  Italy,  and  was  conducted  by 
the  ablest  generals,  on  both  sides. 

6.  Following  this  was  the  commencement  of  the  Mithridatic 
War,  89  years  B.  C.  Sylla,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  social  war,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Mithiidates,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  Ma- 
rius.  This  measure  was  the  foundation  of  those  dreaddil 
dissensions  by  which  Rome  became  soon  distracted. 

Within  the  space  of  thiee  years,  Sylla  greatly  humbled  the 
power  of  Mithridates,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  re- 
turned to  Rome,  burning  with  revenge  against  his  enemies, — 
Marius  and  his  accomplices. 

§  Mithridates  was  a  powerful  and  warlike  monarch,  whose  dominion 
at  this  time  extended  over  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Macedon, 
and  all  Greece.  He  was  able  to  bring  250,000  infantry  into  the  field, 
and  50,000  horse.  He  had  also  a  vast  number  of  armed  chariots, 
and  in  his  port  400  ships  of  war. 

The  Romans  desired  to  attack  him,  and  they  wanted  no  other  pre 
tence,  than  his  having  invaded  some  of  those  states  that  were  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.  Sylla  entered  with  spirit  on  the  war,  and 
soon  had  an  oppotunity  to  acquire  glory  by  his  arms. 

This  general  whonow  began  to  take  the  lead  in  the  commonwealth, 
belong^  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Rome.  His  person 
was  elegant,  his  air  noble,  his  manners  easy  and  apparently  sincere , 
he  loved  pleasure,  but  glory  still  more  j  and  fond  of  popularity,  he  de- 
sired to  please  all  the  world.  He  rose  by  degrees  mto  oflSce,  and 
soon  eclipsed  every  other  commander. .  On  this  account  he  received 
the  present  appointment,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Marius. 

In  the  course  of  the  war,  which  had  now  commenced  in  earnest 
IVfithridates  having  caused  150,000  Romans,  who  were  in  his  domin- 
ions, to  be  slain  in  cold  blood,  next  sent  his  general  Archelaus  to  op- 
pose Sylla.  Archelaus,  however,  was  defeated  near  Athens,  with  the 
loss  of  an  incredible  number  of  his  forces. 

""'  Another  battle  followed,  by  which  the  Roman  general  recoyered 
all  the  coimtries  that  had  been  usurped  by  Mithridates  so  that  both 
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parties  desired  a  cessation  of  arms,  Mithridates  on  account  of  ^ 
losses,  and  Sylla  on  account  of  his  designs  against  Marius. 

7.  Before  much  progress  was  made  in  the  Milliridatic  war, 
the  contention  between  Marius  and  Sylla  had  begun,  88  year? 
B.  C.  Sylla  having  been  recalled  from  Asia,  refused  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  senate^  and  found  his  anny  well  disposed 
to  support  him.  They  required  their  leader  to-  march  them 
to  Rome.  He  accordingly  led  them  on,  and  they  entered  the 
city  sword  in  hand. 

Marius  and  his  partisans,  after  some  resistance,  fled  from  the 
city^  and  Sylla  ruled  for  a  time  in  triumph.  He  soon  returned, 
however,  into  Asia,  to  finish  the  war  he  had  undeitaken.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  party  of  Marius  recovered  strength,  and  he 
returning  to  Italy,  and  joining  his  forces  to  those  of  Cinna,  liia 
zealous  partizan,  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  city  he  compelled 
to  absolute  submission. 

After  putting  to  death  all  whom  they  considered  their  ene- 
mies, they  assumed  the  consulship.  But  Maiius,  in  a  fit  of 
debauch,  died  a  few  days  after  ;  and  Cinna  at  no  great  inter 
val  followed,  having  been  privately  assassinated. 

j  After  Sylla  had  entered  Rome  in  arms,  his  object,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  vindiciive  measures,  seemed  to  be  to  give  peace  to  thecity, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  effected  this  object,  as  lie  supposed,  that 
he  departed  upon  his  expediton  against  Mithridates.  By  confining 
his  efforts  solely  against  Marius,  he  had,  however,  overlooked  a  for- 
midable rising  opponent  in  Cornelius  Cinna, 

This  man,  who  was  of  noble  extraction,  ambitious,  bold,  and  enter 
prising,  had  sufficient  iafluen(;e  to  raise  an  army  with  a  view  to  con- 
tend again^  the  supporters  of  Sylla.  Just  at  this  juncture,  Matins, 
having  escaped  a  thousand  perils  during  his  absence,  returned,  with 
his  son,  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  An  army  of  veterans  and  slaves,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  promised  liberty,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
burning  with  revenge,  he  entered  Rome,  having  previously  received 
the  submission  of  the  senate. 

Tragical  occurrences  followed ;  for  senators  of  the  first  rank  were 
butchered  in  the  streets,  and  every  personal  enemy  which  Marius  or 
Cinna  had,  that  could  be  found,  was  put  to  death.  In  a  month  Mari- 
us died,  having  satisfied  his  two  prevailing  passions  of  ambition  and 
revenge ;  and  while  Cinna  was  preparing  to  meet  Sylla  in  arms,  he 
perished  In  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers,  by  an  unknown  hand. 

8.  Sylla  soon  returned  to  Italy,  victorious  over  his  foreign 
enemy,  and  joined  by  Cethegus,  Pompey,  and  other  leade.Si 
gave  battle  to  those  Romans  who  had  been  opposed  to  him, 
and  entirely  defeated  them.  Rome  now  for  the  first  time  re- 
ceived a  native  master.  A  most  dreadful  massacre  and  pro- 
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scriptKm  followed,  in  which  Sylla  desngned  to  extemunale 
every  enemy  he  had  in  Italy. 

§  The  army  opposed  to  Sylla  was  headed  hy  young  Marius,  son  of 
Cains,  and  sdthough  it  was  more  numerous  than  that  of  Sylla,  it  was 
less  united  and  disciplined.  Several  misfortunes,  howeyer,  happea- 
ing  to  the  forces  of  Mariui,  they  soon  yielded. 

A  large  body  of  the  Samnites,  who,  at  this  time,  were  in  the  interest 
of  Mt^r^'is,  had  carried  the  war  to  the  gate  of  Rome.  They  were  on  the 
point  of  success,  when  Sylla  met  them,  and  a  most  obstinate  contest 
ensued.  Sylla  found  himself  victorious.  On  the  field  of  battle  50,000 
of  the  vanquished  and  the  victors  lay  promiscuously  in  death.  SyHa 
now  became  undiluted  master  of  his  country,  and  entered  Rome  at 
the  hehiA  ua  ^^as  army. 

But  he  entered  it  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  direst  revenge. 
A  long  list  of  senators,  and  Roman  knights,  together  with  an  unnum 
bered  multitude  of  the  citizens,  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.    This  , 

work  of  destruction  he  extended  throughout  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy.  He  permitted  his  soldiers  to  revenge  their  private  injuriee^ 
and  thus  almost  indiscriminate  massacres  took  place, 

9.  Such  violence,  however,  could  be  supported  only  by  an 
increase  of  power.  Accordingly  Sylla  invested  himself  with 
the  Dictatorship,  thus  designing  to  give  an  air  of  justice  to  his 
moDstrous  oppressions.  This  dictatorship  commenced  82  years 
B.  C,  and  lasted  not  quite  three  years.  Rome  was  now  be- 
ginning to  settle  into  a  despotism,  having  passed  through  aU 
the  forms  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  From 
this  time,  though  nominally  a  republic  for  a  number  of  yearS| 
it  never  freed  itself  from  the  yoke  of  despotism. 

Sylla,  as  perpetual  dictator^  was  without  a  rival  in  authority, 
and  absolute  master  of  the  government.  Every  thing  was 
done  as  he  exacted.  The  least  opposition  aroused  his  ven* 
geance.  The  people  saw  nothing  before  them  but  the  pros* 
pect  of  hopeless  slavery,  for,  while  they  were  amused  with  the 
show  of  their  former  government,  Sylla  took  care  that  none 
but  his  own  creatures  should  be  elected  to  any  office. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  however,  that,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, Sylla  laid  down  the  dictatorship.  The  step  was  uimc* 
countable,  and  the  reasons  of  it  have  ever  remained  hidden 
from  mankind. 

§  He  retired  in  safety.  Of  all  that  great  multitude  which  he  had  so 
O^n  insulted  and  terrbSed,none  were  found  hardy  enough  to  reproach 
or  accuse  him,  except  one  young  man  who  pursued  hun,  with  bitter 
invectives,  to  his  own  door. 

Sylla,  without  replying  to  so  low  an  adversary,  turning  to  thosa 
who  followed}  observed,  ^That  this  fellow's  insolence  would,  for  th« 
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Aiturey  prevent  any.  man's  laying  down  an  office  of  such  snprcme 
authority." 

Retiring  into  the  country,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pl^isures  of  tran- 
mullity  and  social  happiness,  if  such  a  wretch  could  enjoy  either,  he 
did  not  long  survive  his  abdication,  dying  of  a  most  filthy  disease— a 
loathsome  and  mortifying  object  to  human  ambition. 

A  little  before  his  death  he  made  his  own  epitaph,  the  tenor  of 
which  waSj  "  that  no  man  had  ever  exceeded  him  in  doing  good  to  his 
iriends,  or  mjuries  to  his  enemies." 

SYRIA. 

10.  The  affairs  of  Syria,  under  the  Seleucidae,  or  succes- 
sors of  Seleucus,  to  the  end  of  tliis  period,  were  in  a  very  un- 
prosperous  state.  A  succession  of  massacres  and  usurpations 
took  place,  till  the  time  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  whom 
the  Syrians  invited  to  reign  over  them,  86  years  B,  C.  Indeed 
Syria  existed  in  independence  but  a  few  years  after  the  pre- 
sent period,  haviug  been  made  a  province  of  Rome  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  next  succeeding  period,  viz.  64 
years  B,  0. 

§  The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  Seleucidse  of  the  pre; 
sent  era.  TTie  first  was  Demetrius  Nicator,  or  the  conqueror,  who 
reigned  five  years,  but  was  then  confined  to  his  palace  for  a  long 
time.  He  afterwards  recovered  his  dominions,  and  reigned  four 
years. 

After  him  Trjrphon  usurped  the  sceptre,  and  reigned  four  yeois. 
He  was  at  length  killed  by  his  own  soldiers.  ' 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  nett  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  made  war  against  Jerui^em,  and. 
obliged  it  to  capitulate,  but  he  granted  the  Jews  a  peace  upon  reason- 
able conditions. 

In  attempting  to  recover  all  the  provinces  that  belonged  to  the  Sy; 
rian  empire,  of  which  Parthia  was  one,  he  made  war  against  ^raafls^ 
king  of  Parthia,  but  being  obliged  to  separate  his  troops  and  put, 
them  iiito  winter  quarters,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  resolved  on 
their  destruction,  and  massacred  them  all  in  one  day.  Including  at-^ 
tendanls,  they  amounted  to  400,000  persons. 

After  this  prince  were  Seleucus  V.  Antiochus  Gryphus,  who  reign- 
ed ^  years,  Antiochus  IX.  who  was  slain  by  a  son  of  Gryphus;  and 
one  or  two  others  whose  names  need  not  be  mentioned. 

The  Syrians  having  suffered  so  long,  and  so  severely,  under  the 
turbulent  princes  of  the  race  of  Seleucus,  resolved  to  exclude  then^' 
from  the  throne.  This  they  accomplished  by  sending  an  embassy  to^ 
Tigranes,  and  inviting  him  to  accept  of  the  sovereignty. 

Tigranes  complied  with  their  request,  and  swayed  the  SyHan 
sceptre  18  years  in  perfect  peace.  Engaging  afterwards  in  a  war  vMW 
the  Romans,  Lucullus  the  consul  defeated  him,  and  took  the  cit^  ^' 
Tlgranocerta,  69  years  B.  C. 
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AiUar  this,  AnUochns  Asiaticus,  a  son  of  one  of  the  former  kings  of 
Syrm,  was  acknowledged  as  kmg  by  Lncullus,  and  reigned  peace- 
ably  for  the  space  o^  four  years ;  but  at  the  eicpiration  of  that  time 
he  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  Pompey,  and  Syria  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province. 

JEWS. 

1 1 .  Pursuing  the  history  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees 
It  appears,  that  the  brothers  of  Judas  Maccabseus  availecl 
themselves  of  their  advantages  with  perseverance  and  suc- 
cess. By  their  exertions  they  establish^  the  independence  of 
their  country,  and  changed  its  republican  government  to  a  vi- 
gorous monarchy. 

John  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon  Maccaliseus,  uniting  in  his 
person  the  offices  of  high  priest  and  generalissuno  of  the 
army,  subdued  the  enemies  of  his  country,  ceased  to  pay  ho- 
mage to  the  kings  of  Syria,  firmly  established  his  govern- 
ment, and  is  celebrated  for  his  many  valuable  qualities,  135 
B.  C.  He  reigned  28  years. 

His  sons  assumed  the  title  as  well  as  the  power  of  kings ; 
and  the  high-priesthood  remained  in  his  family,  though  not 
in  the  person  of  the  monarch.  His  descendants  are  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  which  continu^  about  126 
years.  The  independence  of  Judea  was,  however,  drawing 
near  to  its  close,  an  event  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding period. 

§  Conceniing  Hrycanus  it  may  be  further  recorded,  that  he  seized 
on  several  of  the  defenceless  cities  of  S3nria,  and  thus  accomplished 
a  complete  deliverance  of  his  nation  from  the  oppression  of  Syria. 
He  also  made  some  conquests,  both  in  Arabia  and  Phoenicia,  turned 
his  victorious  arms  against  the  Samaritans,  and  subdued  Idumea.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  raised  his  nation  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

Of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  that  reigned  after  Hjnrcanus,  it  10 
recorded  that  he  caused  his  brother  Antigonus  to  be  killed  on  suspi- 
cion of  disloyalty;  that  his  mother  claiming  a  rigiit  to  the  sove- 
reignty by  virtue  of  Hyrcanus'  will,  was  barbarously  starved  to 
death, — and  that  her  other  sons  were  kept  in  close  confinement. 

This  tyrannical  persecutor  assumed  the  royal  diadem,  which  had 
not  been  worn  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  effected  the  conquest 
of  Iturea.  His  successes,  however,  were  soon  interrupted  by  sick- 
ness ;  and  the  deep  remorse  he  felt  on  account  of  the  treatment  o*  his 
mother,  produced  a  vomiting  of  blood,  which  speedily  closed  hi» 
wicked  Ufe  and  reign. 
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EGYPT. 

12.  Eg3rpt,  during  this  period,  continued  under  the  rule 
of  the  Ptolemeeon  dynasty.  The  nation  increased  in  mag- 
nificence and  consequence  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Their  reigns,  however,  were  disturbed  by  many  plots  and  in- 
surrections, which  arose  between  die  different  states  over 
which  the  princes  had  dominion. 

These  states  were  so  nimierous,  as  at  one  time  to  include 
33,333  well  peopled  cities, 

§  Of  the  first  Ptolemy  in  this  period,  viz.  Ph3rscon,  we  remark,  that 
tie  was  so  called  on  account  of  his  corpulency ;  but  the  name  which 
he  assumed  was  Evergetes,  or  the  Benefactor.  This  was  changed  by 
his  subjects  into  Kakergetes,  or  the  Evil  Doer,  for  he  was  the  most 
cruel,  wicked,  and  despicable  of  the  Ptolemies  who  swayed  the  Egyp- 
tian sceptre. 

He  murdered  the  child  of  his  wife  Cleopatra  in  his  mother's  arms. 
He  caused  all  persons  to  be  put  to  death  who  had  lamented  the  fete 
of  the  yomig  prince,  and  gave  free  permission  to  the  foreigners  who 
composed  his  guard,  to  plunder  and  massacre  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria.  That  wealthy  city  was  accordingly  slript  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  repeopled  by  strangers  whom  he  had  invited  thither. 

These,  and  many  other  enormities,  rank  him  among  the  most  bru- 
tal of  mankind.  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  succeeded  Physcon.  His  mother 
Cleopatra,  however,  contrived  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  place  his  bro- 
tlier  Alexander  on  the  throne.  The  latter  retained  tlie  title  of  king 
18  years.    After  his  death,  Iiath5rrus  re-assumed  the  government 

To  Lathynis  a  most  inhuman  action  is  attributed,  m  his  war  with 
the  Jews,  on  a  certain  occasion.  Having  taken  up  his  quarters  aftci 
o  victorious  battle,  in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Judea,  he  caused 
nil  the  female  and  infant  inh5)itants  to  be  murdered,  and  their  muti- 
lated limbs'^to  be  put  into  boiling  caldrons,  as  if  he  designed  to  make 
a  repast  for  his  army.  He  wished  to  inspire  the  Jews  with  terror  by 
representing  their  enemies  as  cannibals. 

PARTHIA. 

13.  Parthia  continued,  during  this  period,  to  be  governed 
by  the  Arsacidse,  or  descendants  of  Arsaces.  This  empire, 
which  was  greatly  extended  at  one  time,  and  which  under 
Mithridates  I.  enjoyed  the  height  of  its  grandeur,  was  soon 
aftenvards  considerably  abridged.  The  principal  sovereigns 
during  this  peroid,  were  Phraates  11.  Artabanus  11.  and  Mi- 
thridates n. 

§  Phraates  H.  when  preparmg  to  mvade  Syrm  at  a  certam  time, 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  the  Scythians,  whom 
he  had  called  to  his  assistance  against  Antioehus,  ajid  to  whom  he 
refused  to  pay  the  promised  sum,  on  account  of  their  not  arriving 
before  the  defeat  of  the  Syrians. 
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In  order  to  strengthen  his  army  he  enlisted  all  the  Greek  merce- 
naries, who,  following  Antiochus,  were  prisoners ;  but  these  Greeks 
haTing  been  treated  with  cruelty  durmg  their  captivity,  resolved  to 
have  revenge ;  and  in  the  first  engagement  deserted  to  the  Scythians, 
and  in  conjunction  with  them  attacked  the  Ptirthians,  cut  their  army 
to  pieces,  killed  the  king,  and  ravaged  their  country.  In  this  battle 
the  Chinese  also  assisted  the  Sc3rthians,  which  is  their  first  appear- 
ance abroad,  which  history  records.  They  had  previously  been  con- 
fined to  their  own  country  in  their  wars  and  transactions. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IX. 

1 .  Polybius,  a  learned  historian,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

2.  ApoUodorus,  a  Greek  grammariau. 

3.  Lucdlius,  an  early  Roman  poet. 

4.  Marius,  a  celebrated  Roman  general  and  consul. 

5.  Sylla,  an  able  general,  eminent  for  his  success  and  cru- 
elty in  war. 

6.  John  Hyrcanus,  a  liberator  of  the  Jews,  and  father  of  the 
Asmonean  dynasty. 

§  1.  Polybius  was  a  native  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece.  He  was  initiated 
in  the  duties,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of  a  states- 
man, by  his  father,  the  instructor  of  PhilopcBmen.  He  fought  against 
the  Romans  in  the  war  of  Perseus,  but  was  taken  and  brought  pri- 
soner to  Rome,  where  he  was  befriended  by  the  younger  Scipio. 

Polybius  acquired  an  intimacy  with  the  powerful  Romans,  and 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Carthage  and  Numantia.  After  the  death 
of  Scipio,  he  retired  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  died  in  his  82d  year, 
about  124  years  B.  C.  He  wrote  a  universal  history  in  Greek,  divi- 
ded into  40  books,  which  began  with  the  first  Punic  war,  and  finished 
with  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  by  Paulus. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  valuable  history  is  lost.  Five  books,  and 
numerous  fragments,  remain.    It  is  highly  authentic  and  accurate. 

2.  ApoUodorus  fiourished  about  115  years  B.  C.  He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Athens,  besides  other  works.  But  of  all  his  compositions  no- 
thing is  extant,  except  his  Bibliotheca,  a  valuable  work,  divided  into 
three  books. 

3.  Lucilius  was  a  Roman  knight,  bom  at  Aunmca,  and  distinguished 
by  his  virtuous  and  inoffensive  character.  He  is  considered  as  the 
first  great  satirical  writer  among  the  Romans,  and  indeed  as  the 
founder  of  satire.  He  was  superior  to  his  poetical  predecessors  at 
Rome ;  he  wrote  with  great  roughness  and  inelegance,  but  with  much 
£icility,  and  he  gained  many  admirers. 

Blackwell  says,  that  he  was  "  a  writer  of  siich  keennes  of  temper 
and  fiowmg  wit,  as  fitted  him  to  strike  out  a  new  road,  never  trod  by 
poet  beibre."  ISome,  however,  admired  him  beyond  his  real  merits. 
Of  30  satires  which  he  wrote,  nothing  but  a  few  verses  remains.  He 
died  at  Naples  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age 
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4.  Mariiis  was  born  of  obscure  and  illiterate  parents,  but  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  cruel  tyrants,  that  Rome  ever  beheld 
during  her  consular  government  lie  became  seven  times  consuL 
He  destroyed  the  AnS>rones,  Teutones,  and  Cimbri,  who  were  pre* 

geiring  to  mvade  Italy,  and  raised  a  civil  war,  to  oppose  ^e  power  ol 
ylla,  as  has  been  narrated  in  this  History.    He  died  D.  C.  86^  after 
he  had  filled  all  Home  with  blood. 

Among  the  instances  which  tae  mentioned  of  his  firmness,  thin 
may  be  recorded.  A  swelling  in  the  leg  obliged  him  to  apply  to 
a  physician,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  cutting  it  oflT.  Marius  gave 
it,  and  saw  the  operation  performed  without  a  distortion  of  the  face, 
and  without  a  groan.  The  physician  asked  the  other,  and  Marius 
gave  it  with  equal  composure.  ' 

5.  SyDa  was  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Marius,  between  whiim.  as 
we  have  seen,  the  most  bloody  wars  were  waged.  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  but  was  poor  in  early  Ufe.  He  afterwards  be- 
came immensely  rich.    He  first  entered  the  army  under  Marius,  as 

SutBstor,  in  Numidia.    He  afterwards  had  the  administration  of  the 
liihridatic  war. 

In  his  wars  with  Marius,  Sylla  acted  the  tyrant  to  a  terrible  tex- 
tent,  and  the  streets  of  Rome  he  filled  with  devastation  and  bk>od.  ' 
As  perpetual  dictator,  he  exercised  the  most  absolute  authority ;  but 
at  length  abdicated  and  died  at  Puteoli  of  a  most  loathsome  disease, 
in  his  60th  year,  78  B.  C.  Mankind  have  never  understood  the  cause 
of  his  abdication.  He  and  Marius  both  sought  in  their  last  sickness 
to  drown  the  stings  of  conscience  by  continual  intoxication. 
"  6.  John  Hypcanus  was  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  after 
his  father.  He  restored  his  nation  to  independence,  from  the  power 
of  Antiochus,  king  of  S)nria,  and  died  106  years  B.  C.  He  was  illus- 
trious by  his  virtues,  as  well  as  by  being  the  father  of  a  race  of  princes. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judea  by  a  son  of  the  same  name 


PERIOD  X. 

Tlie  period  of  RomanLiterature,  extending  fm^n  the  first 
campaign  of  Julius  Cwsar^  80  years  B,  C.  to  the  nativity 
of  Jesus  Christy  or  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era-. 

ROME. 
Sect.  I.  Rome,  at  the  comiTQencementof  this  period,  had 
greatly  extended  its  dominions,  and  was  &st  becoming  a  uni- 
versal empire.  Abroad  the  Romans  triumphed — but  at  home 
their  affairs  were  in  a  melancholy  and  distracted  state.  The 
form  of  public  liberty  remained,  but  the  reality  had  principally 
departed.  The  civil  dissensions  of  Marius  and  Sylla  had  pros- 
trated many  of  their  most  valuable  institutions. 
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Before  these  dissensions  were  brought  to  a  close,  a  man  be- 
gan to  appear  on  the  stage,  who  was  destined  to  destroy  the 
last  remnant  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  This  man  was 
JUius  Caesar.  In  his  first  military  enterprise,  80  years  B.  C^ 
in  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  under  Thermus,  the  praetor  of  Asia, 
Ms  bravery  and  talents  were  rewarded  with*  a  civic  crown. 

Soon  after  this  be  returned  to  Rome  to  prosecute  his  studied 
and  for  a  time  refused  all  interference  in  the  feuds  which  were 
then  prevailing.  *  Before  he  had  finished  his  studies,  however, 
he  raised  troops  to  repress  the  incursions  of  Mithridates,  and 
was  successful  in  saving  or  rescuing  several  of  the  eastern 
{NTOvinces  from  his  grasp. 

$  From  this  time  his  ambitious  views  were  too  apparent,  and  in  seek- 
ing office  and  popularity,  he  was  but  too  successfuL  He  had  escaped 
with  difficulty  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla,  who  was  persuaded  to  let 
him  live,  though  that  tyrant  dreaded  Csesar's  abilities. 

Ctesar  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  m  Rome,  and 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Cinna.  His  powerful  name  and  connex- 
ions he  strengthened,  by  arts  of  the  most  consummate  policy  and  ad- 
dsress.  His  powers  of  mmd  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  excelled 
in  whatever  branch  of  pursuit  he  engaged. 

He  was  in  person  slender,  tall,  and  delicate,  and  was  reputed  to  be 
the  handsomest  man  in  Rome.  He  had  a  habit  of  running  his  finger 
under  the  nicely  adjusted  cfirts  of  his  head,  when  he  appesured  in  pub- 
lic assemblies :  this  led  Cicero  to  remark,  "  that  one  would  hardly 
imagine  that  under  such  a  fine  exterior,  there  was  hatching  the  de- 
struction of  the  liberties  of  Rome.*' 

Of  his  feats  in  war,  and  the  important  part  he  acted  in  the  common- 
weaidi,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  spesk,  in  following  the  order  of 
events. 

2,  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  omtention  broke  out  anew ; 
for  the  terror  of  his  power  had  created  a  short  interval  of  a 
dreadful  repose. 

Catulus  and  Lepidus  settled  their  difi&culties  only  by  armb- 
and the  War  of  Sertorious,and  the  Servile  War  ensued.  These^ 
however,  were  safely  terminated  after  a  few  years.  The  war 
of  Sertorius  commenced  77  years  B.  C.  The  Servile  War 
Commenced  73  years  B.  C.  s  \ 

§  Lepidus,  who  was  consul,  wishing  to  annul  all  the  acts  of  Sylla. 
was  opposed  by  his  colleague  Catulus.  To  carry  his  point  he  found 
It  necessary  to  use  force,  and  accordingly  he  raised  an  army  in  hi« 
government  of  Gaul,  with  which  he  approached,  m  hostile  array,  to- 
wards Rome. 

Catulus,  to  whom  Pompey  and  his  forces  were  joined,  met  him  at 
the  Milvian  Bridge,  two  miles  firom  Rome,  and  gave  hhn  battle.  Le* 
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pidus  was  entirely  defeated,  and  escaping  into  Sardinia,  soon  died  of 
grieL    His  party,  however,  did  not  expire  witii  him. 

A  more  dangerous  enemy  still  remained  in  Spain.  This  was  Ser- 
lorius,  a  veteran  soldier,  who  had  been  bred  under  Martus,  his  equal 
m  eonras^ — Yus  superior  in  virtue.  Banished  from  Rome  by  SyUa, 
he  had  found  a  refuge  in  Spain,  whither  all,  who  fled  from  Sylla'*s 
cruelty,  resorted  to  him.  Having  gained  the  affections  of  its  warlike 
nhabitants,  he  resisted,  during  eight  years,  the  Roman  power. 

Metellus,  and  afterwards  Pompey,  were  sent  to  bring  him  to  sub- 
mission, but  he  often  came  off  victorious,  and  was  even  threatening 
to  invade  Italy,  when  he  was  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  treachery 
of  one  of  his  lieutenants.  The  revolted  provinces  of  Spain  quickly 
submitted  to  Pompey. 

The  Servile  War  took  its  rise  from  a  few  gladiators,  who  broke 
from  their  fencing-school  at  Capua,  and  having  drawn  a  number  of 
daves  after  them,  overtlurew  die  force  that  was  sent  against  them, 
and  from  this  success,  their  number  soon  increased  to  an  army  of 
40,000  men. 

With  this  strength,  and  headed  by  Spartacus,  their  gen^ul,  th^ 
su^ained  a  vigorous  war  of  three  years  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy, 
and  even  talk^  of  attacking  Rome ;  but  Crassus,  having  assemUed 
til  the  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  destroyed  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  and  among  them  Spartacus,  fighting 'ixavely 
to  the  last. 

3.  The  War  which  had  been  carried  on  against  Mithrida- 
tes,  and  which  Sylla  had  suspended  by  means  of  a  peace, 
was  renewed  about  this  time,  72  years  B.  C.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  important  wars  which  the  Romans  ever  waged. 
Mithridates  defeated  the  successor  of  SyUa,  and  contracting 
an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Arm^iia,  began  to  be  quite 
formidable  to  the  power  of  Rome. 

Lucullus,  however,  an  experienced  general,  was  sent  against 
him,lEind  defeated  him  in  several  engagements,  with  immense 
loss.  Tigranes  also  felt  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arm ;  and 
both,  doubtless,  would  have  been  obliged  soon  to  sue  for  peace, 
had  not  Lucullus,  by  means  of  intrigue,  been  deposed  from 
his  command,  and  Glabrio  appointed  in  his  stead. 

After  this,  Mithridates  met  with  success  again,  till  Pompey 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  against  this  powerfi'il 
enemy  of  Rome.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  great  general, 
the  Roman  arms  were  completely  victorious,  and  the  wai 
terminated  about  63  years  B.  C,  with  the  death  of  Mithri- 
dates. 

{  Mithridates  was  the  undaunted  enemy  of  Rome  during  25  years. 
His  leMurces  in  wealth  and  soldiers  were  great,  and  his  bravery  and 
(alents  were  equal  to  his  resources.  The  Roman  general  with  whoni 
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He  liad  finally  to  contend,  was  an  antagonist  worthy  of  him,  In  ev«ry 
respect.  Ponipey  had  already  become  a  favourite  hero  ik  the  Ro- 
man people. 

He  had  generally  been  successful  in  his  military  enterprises,  and 
in  the  commission  which  he  had  recently  received  of  managing  the 
war  a|[ainst  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  had  shewn  eqim] 
intrepidity  and  a^iU.  Pleased  with  his  success,  the  people  had  en- 
trusted to  him  the  sole  management  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  with  an 
ahnost  unlimited  authority. 

His  power  would  have  rendered  him  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  had  he  been  an  enemy  to  those  liberties.  But 
thotlgh  highly  ambitious,  he  was  desirous  rather  of  glory  than  of  do- 
minion. He  wished  to  be  the  first  man  in  the  state,  and  for  this  rea- 
son entered  into  a  contest  with  Crassus  for  the  favour  of  the  people, 
as  he  afterwards  fought  against  Caesar,  in  behalf  of  the  republic 

In  the  Mithridfttic  "War  he  manifesied  his  qualities  as  a  general. 
He  first  proposed  terms  of  accommodation  to  Mithridates.  But 
these  were  refused ;  and  the  king,  collecting  an  army  from  the  wrecks 
of  his  former  power,  was  about  to  carry  the  war  into  ArmeniiL  In 
this  project,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  and  was  obliged  to  flee. 

Pompey^  nevertheless,  overtook  him  before  he  had  time  to  pass  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  then  night,  but  being  compdled  to  engage,  it  is 
said  the  moon,  shining  from  behind  the  Roman  army,, lengthened 
their  shadows  so  much,  that  the  archers  of  Mithridates  shot  their  ar- 
rows at  these,  hiistaking  the  shadow  for  the  substance. 

He  was  overthrown  with  great  loss ;  but  he  broke  through  the  Ro- 
man array  with  a  few  hundred  horse,  and  escaped.  Here,  after  wan- 
dering through  the  forests  several  days,  leading  his  horse,  and  sub- 
sisting on  fruits  which  were  found  in  his  way,  he  met  with  a  few 
thousand  of  his  troops  that  had  survived  the  engagement,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  one  of  his  magazines,  containing  the  treasures  deposi- 
ted to  support  the  war. 

After  this  he  sought  aid  from  several  princes ;  but  though  he  failed 
in  this  attempt,  and  though  he  was  betrayed  by  his  unnatural  son,  he 
still  aimed  at  great  designs^  and  even  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  he  pro- 
1  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire.    ITpon  being  apprized  of 

"his 


his  intentions,  a  mutiny  ensued,  which  was  promoted  by  his  son. 

Being  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his  palace,  he  sent  to  his  son  for 
leave  to  depart,  with  offers  of  the  remnant  of  his  kingdom  to  hinL 
The  monster,  however,  denied  this  request,  and  sternly  conveyed  a 
message  to  tne  old  man,  intimating  that  death  was  now  all  that  he 
could  expect. 

This  instance  of  filial  ingratitude  aggravated  all  his  other  calami- 
ties J  and  he  sought  for  his  wives,  children,  and  himself,  a  voluntary 
death.  They  all  readily  consented  to  die  with  their  monarch,  rather 
than  to  undergo  the  horrors  of  a  Roman  captivity. 

4.  Afl^r  defeating  Mithridates,  Pompey  made  very  nume- 
rous and  extensive  conquests7*setting  up  and  deposing  kings 
Hi  his  pleasure.    He  at  length  marched  against  Jerusal^Hf 
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and  after  besieging  it  three  months,  took  it— 12,000  of  itd 
defenders  having  lost  their  lives.  He  then  returned  to  Rome, 
enjoying  the  most  splehdid  triumph  that  ever  entered  its 
gates,  61  years  B.  0. 

J  Darius,  king  of  Media,  and  Antiochus,  kuig  of  S3nria,  were  compel- 
to  submit  to  the  clemency  of  Pompey,  while  Phraates,  king  of 
Pailhia,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  send  to  entreat  peace.  F^om 
thence,  extending  his  conquest  over  the  Thurseans  and  Arabians,  he 
reduced  ail  Syria  and  Pontus  into  Roman  provinces. 

In  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem  after  gratifymg  his  curiosity  with  the 
holy  thmgs  of  the  place,  ha  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  priesthood  and 
government,  and  took  Arfetobulus  with  him  to  grace  his  triumph. 
This  triumph  lasted  two  days.  In  it  were  expos^  the  names  of  15 
conquered  kingdoms,  800  cities  taken,  29  cities  repeopied,  and  1000 
castles  brought  to  acknowledge  the  empu^  of  Rome. 

The  treasures  that  were  brought  home  amounted  to  near  20,000,000 
of  our  money  (1^ ;)  and  the  trophies  and  other  splendours  of  the  pro- 
cession, were  such,  that  the  spectators  seemed  lost  in  the  magnificent 
profusion.  The  glory,  rather  than  the  real  prosperity  of  Rome,  was 
increased  by  these  victories.  While  Pompey  and  the  Roman  arms 
were  triumphant  abroad,  the  city  was  near  its  ruin,  by  means  of  a 
conspiracy  in  its  very  bosom. 

5.  Sergius  Catiline,  a  pa'irician  by  birth,  at  this  time,  (B.  C. 
64)  plotted  the  downfall  of  his  roimtry.  His  object  was  to 
rise  on  its  ruins  to  wealth  and  power ;  and  accordingly  asso- 
ciating with  him  a  number  of  ambitious,  profligate  characters 
like  himself,  he  hoped  to  throw  Rome  and  all  Italy  into  a  state 
of  tumult  and  insurrection,  and  to  destroy  the  lives  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  citizens. 

But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  wlio  was  consul,  frustrated  thfa 
hoiTible  project.  Taking  the  necessary  precautions,  he  secured 
the  oonspimtors  that  were  in  Rome,  and  ordered  them  to  exe 
cution^  according  to  law.  Catiline,  who  had  fled,  soon  raised 
nn  army,  and  coming  to  battle  with  the  foixes  of  the  republic, 
lie  was  overthrown,  and  himself  and  his  whole  army  \i^re 
^ven  to  the  sword. 

Cicerc,  by  his  abilities,  {mtriotism,  and  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  W41S  raised  to  the  most  enviable  height  of  glory  and  re- 
nown* 

6.  Pompey,  after  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome,  sought 
to  be  the  first  man  in  the  republic.  His  contention  was  more 
particularly  with  Crassus,  who,^  on  account  of  his  wealtb| 
possessed  an  influence  at  this  time  next  to  that  of  Pompey. 
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Caesar,  who  was  also  aspiring  after  the  same  distinction,  sought 
to  accomplish  his  object  by  uniting  these  rivals* 

This  luiion  he  brought  to  pass,  and  thus,  he  avoided  making 
himself  an  enemy  to  either  of  them,  and  enjoyed  the  favoui 
of  both.  Prom  a  regard  to  their  mutual  friend,  Pompey  and 
Crassus  agreed  to  a  partition  of  power  with  Ceesar,  and  thu* 
was  formed  the  First  Triumvirate)  B.  C»  69. 

Caesar  was  chosen  consul.  He  increased  his  popularity,  by 
a  division  of  lands  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  strengthened 
his  interest  \vith  Pompey,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  coalition  between  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
Caesar,  constituted  a  power  distinct  from  the  senate  or  the  peo- 
ple, and  yet  dependent  on  both.  It  was  exceedingly  detri* 
mental  to  the  public  liberties. 

7.  Having  divided  the  empire  between  them,  these  three 
individuals  prepared  for  their  respective  destinations.  Caesar, 
however,  previously  to  his  departure,  had  the  address  to  pro- 
cure the  banishment  of  Cicero  from  RomC)  and  thus  removed 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  his  c^ar^et  of  ambition.  He  ac* 
complished  this  object  by  means  of  his  partizans,  particu- 
larly Clodius^  the  tribune,  58  years  B.  C. 

The  pretext  for  this  base  act,  was  the  illegality  of  certain 
measures  pursued  in  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 
Through  the  interest  of  Pompey,  however,  Cicero  was  at 
length  recalled  from  exile,  ^vith  distinguished  honour.' 

4  Cicero  continued  to  be  the  watchful  guardian  of  the  few  remaining 
liberties  of  his  country.  He  Was  the  greatest  man  of  the  Romans,  if 
not  of  all  antiquity.  His  virtues  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  talents. 
He  apj>eared,  however,  to  have  one  foible,  and  that  was  vanity.  He 
desired  to  unite  in  his  character  incompatible  qualities ;  and  to  be 
thought  not  only  the  greatest  orator,  but  the  greatest  jester  in 
Roirte. 

In  his  zeal  for  the  pliblic  good,  Caesar  had  reason  to  fear  him.  To 
procure  his  banishment  from  the  city,  he  favoured  the  designs  of 
Clodius,  who  was  Cicero's  inveterate  enemy,  and  in  this  he  was 
joined  by  Pompey*  Clodius,  as  tribune,  caused  a  laW  to  bd  passed, 
importing  that  any  who  had  condemned  a  Roman  citizen  unheard, 
should  himself  be  banished.  This  was  designed  to  have  a  bearing 
on  Cicero,  in  regard  to  his  proceedings  against  Catiline. 

Being  impeached  on  this  law,  Cicero  was  banished  400  miles  from 
Italy,  his  houses  Avere  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  his  goods  set 
up  for  sale.  In  vain  did  he  protest  against  the  iniquitous  sentence ; 
tlie  people  had  ungratefully  forgotten  theur  benefactor,  and  sixteen 
mouths  did  he  spend  iu  solitude  and  grief.  He  bore  his  exile  with 
Tie  greatest  unpatience.  m  ^ 
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Pompey,  who  had  concurred  in  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  at 
length  saw  his  mistake  in  the  growing  reputation  and  power  of  his 
rivfi,  CaBsar.  To  prop  his  own  sinking  fortunes,  he  needed  the  aid  of 
Cicero,  and  interced^lg  in  his  favour,  procured  his  recall  to  Rome, 
57  B.  C. 

8.  Ccesar,  who  had  the  government  of  Transalpine  Gaul 
and  Dlyria,  nobly  sustained  the  military  glory  of  his  country, 
in  the  wars  which  he  waged  on  its  account.  In  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, and  Britain,  he  spread  the  terror  of  his  anns.  His 
landing  on  the  British  isles,  and  'his  success  in  subduing  the 
savage  and  hardy  natives,  is  a  memorable  event  in  history. 

His  invasion  of  Britain  took  place  55  years  B.  C;  and  his 
subjugation  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  was  effected 
at  two  different  times,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  54  B.  C.  But 
tlie  urgency  of  affairs  at  home,  delayed  the  progress  of  his 
arms  in  Britain. 

§  Ca»ar,  in  the  first  year  of  his  government,  subdued  the  Helvetii, 
who  had  left  their  own  country,  and  attempted  to  settle  themselves 
in  the  more  inviting  regions  of  the  Roman  provinces.  Two  hundred 
thousand  of  their  number  perished.  The  Germans,  with  AriovisUis 
at  their  head,  were  next  cut  off.  The.Belgae,  Nervii,  the  CelUc 
Gauls,  the  Suevi,  and  other  warlike  nations,  were  all  successively 
brought  under  subjection. 

At  length,  urged  by  the  desire  of  conquest,  he  invaded  Britain. 
But  upon  approaching  the  shores,  he  found  them  covered  with  men 
to  oppose  his  landing,  and  it  was  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  that 
the  natives  were  put  to  flight.  Having  obtained  other,  advantages 
over  them,  and  bound  them  to  obedience,  he  passed  over  to  the  conti- 
nent during  winter  quarters,  meditating  a  return  in  the  spring. 

The  absence  of  the  conqueror  inspired  the  Britons,  naturally  fond 
of  liberty,  with  a  resolution  to  renounce  the  Roman  power.  But  in 
a  second  expedition,  Caesar  so  intimidated  them  with  repeated  victo- 
ries, that  they  no  longer  resisted  in  the  plains,  but  fled  to  the  forests, 
liercp  however,  they  were  unsafe,  and  soon  yielded  to  the  necessity 
of  sumg  for  a  peace. 

In  the  course  of  nine  years  this  ambitious  general  and  waster  of 
hum«aa  life  conquered,  together  with  Britain,  Si\  that  country  which 
extenas  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  German  sea.  It  is  said  that 
he  took  800  cities ;  subdued  300  different  states ;  overcame  3,000,000 
men,  1,000,000  of  whom  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  remainder 
made  prisoners  of  war.  Notwithstanding  the  plaudits  of  the  world, 
how  little  glory  was  there  in  all  this  I  ,  / 

9.  The  death  of  Crassus,  which  occm*red  in  an  expedition 
niG^ainst  the  Parthians,  53  years  B.  C,  put  an  end  to  the 
Triumvirate.  After  this  event,  Ccesar  and  Pompey,  whose 
union  was  far  from  being  sincere,  began  each  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  supreme,  undivided  dominion.  .  Both  were  extreme^ 
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powerful ;  but  Csesar  had  superior  talents,  and  an  invinciUo 
army  devoted  to  his  interests.  The  main  body  of  the  people 
were  also  in  favour  of  Csesar  who  had  won  them  by  his  libe* 
rality. 

The  strength  of  Pompey  lay  in  the  fiivour  of  the  considsy 
and  the  gdod  wishes  of  the  Roman  senate ;  and  several  legions 
were  also  at  his  command.  In  attitudes  so  imposing,  and 
with  resources  so  vast,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  those  d^e- 
nerate  times,  each  should  be  encouraged  to  expect  the  posses* 
sion  of  supreme  power. 

The  contest  for  superiority  was  not  long  a  contest  of  plans 
and  feelings  merely — it  soon  became  a  contest  of  blows.  Tlie 
result  of  this  terrible  civil  war  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme 
to  Pompey  and  the  republic.  At  Pharsalia,  in  Thessaly, 
Caesar  and  Pompey  met  in  battle,  in  which  Pompey  was  en- 
tirely defeated,  with  the  loss  of  15,000  men  killed,  and  24,000 
taken  prisoners,  48  years  B.  C.  Being  soon  after  in  the  power 
of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  protec- 
tion, he  was  basely  murdered. 

§  Near  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  government,  Caesar  applied 
to  the  senate  to  be  continued  in  his  authority.  This  application  the 
senate  refused.  Caesar  then  determined  to  appeal  to  arms  for  what 
he  chose  to  consider  as  his  right.  Having,  by  the  sanction  of  an 
oath,  engaged  the  services  of  his  army  in  his  favour,  he  began  to  draw 
towards  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  passing  the  Alps  with  his  third 
legion,  stopped  at  Ravenna,  from  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
consuls,  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  all  command,  if  Pom- 
pey would  show  equal  submission. 

But  the  senate  being  devoted  to  Pompey,  was  determined  to  de- 
prive Cffisar  of  his  command,  and  consequently  passed  a  decree,  by 
which  he  was  to  be  considered  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  if 
he  did  not  disband  his  army  within  a  limited  time. 

Caesar,  nothing  at  all  intimidated  or  deterred  from  hi^  project, 
marched  his  army  to  the  Rubicon,  a  small  river  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Italy  and  Gaul.  This  boundary  the  Romans 
considered  as  sacred,  and  not  to  be  passed  with  impunity,  since  thejr 
had  solemnly  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  branded  with  sacri- 
lege aud  parricide,  any  ()erson  who  should  presume  to  pass  it,  with 
an  aiiny,  a  legion,  or  even  a  single  cohort. 

At  this  spot,  he  for  a  moment  hesitated,  as  if  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  fearful  consecjuences  which  must  result  from  the  step  he  was 
about  to  take.  His  misgivings,  however,  subsiding,  he  said  to  one  of 
hw  generals,  "  the  die  is  cast,"  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he 
lounged  in,  and  with  his  soldiers  soon  gained  the  opposite  shore. 

Terror  and  indignation  seized  the  citizens  of  Rome,  as  the  newt 
of  Uiki  transaction  reached  their  ears.    Pompey  was  not  ih  sufflciect 
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force  to  meet  the  wiemy,  and  accordingly  quitted  the  citj',  and  led  hiA 
fioldiers  to  Capua,  where  he  had  two  legions.  From  that  place  he 
passed  over  at  length  into  Macedonia,  followed  by  the  consuls,  and  a 
large  body  of  the  senators.  At  the  same  time,  he  caused  levies  to  be 
raised  over  both  Italy  and  Greece. 

Jn  two  months,  Csesar  having  made  himself  master  of  all  Italy, 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  to  the  great  joy  of  most  of  the4)eople.  He 
secured  to  himself  the  supreme  authority  and  the  public  treasures ; 
and  having  made  profession  of  respect  for  the  citizens  and  libertief 
of  Rome,  and-  adjusted  the  concerns  of  the  city,  he  left  it  in  a  fe\f 
days,  and  set  out  to  take  the  field  against  his  enemies. 

The  lieutenants  of  Pompey  having  possession  of  Spain,  Cssai 
marched  directly  thither,  leading  his  army  again  over  the  lofty  Alps 
In  the  course  of  40  days  he  subdued  the  whole  country,  and  return 
ed  victorious  to  Rome,  where,  during  his  absence,  he  had  been  nonu 
nated  dictator.  He  was  soon  after  chosen  consul  also.  His  dictator 
diip  he  relinquished  at  the  expiration  of  eleven  days. 

In  the  meantime,  Pompey's  preparations  were  such  as  became  the 
crisis  which  was  approaching.  He  had  received  from  the  sovereigns 
of  the  East  very  considerable  supplies,  as  well  as  the  assiurancesof  their 
friendship.  He  was  master  of  nine  Italian  legions,  and  had  a  fleet  of 
500  large  ships,  under  the  conduct  of  an  experience  commander. 

The  nobles  and  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Rome,  flocked  daily 
around  his  standard ;  and  he  had  at  one  time  above  200  senators  in 
his  camp,  among  whom  were  the  great  names  of  Cicero  and  Cato. 
Pompey's  party  glorying  in  their  numbers  and  strength,  were  confi- 
dent of  success. 

Caesar,  with  a  courage  bordering  on  rashness,  immediately  sought 
his  rival,  and  desired  to  bring  him  to  an  engagement.  Near  D3rrra- 
chium  the  opposing  armies  were  so  situated  that  it  became  necessary 
to  fight.  The  result  was  by  no  means  decisive,  though  it  was  favoura- 
ble on  the  whole  to  Pompey,  who  afterwards  led  his  troops  to  Phar- 
salia. 

Previously  to  this  encounter,  a  circumstance  took  place,  displaying 
the  lofty  spirit  of  Caesar.  For  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  arrival 
of  a  reinforcement,  he  conceived  the  design  of  passing  over  to  Brun- 
du^um  in  the  night,  by  embarking  in  a  fisherman's  boat  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Apsus.  This  he  accordingly  did  with  great  secrecy, 
having  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  slave. 

When  they  had  rowed  off  a  considerable  way,  the  wind  suddenly 
changed  against  them-rthe  sea  began  to  rise  in  billows,  and  the  storm 
increased  to  an  alarming  degree.  The  fisherman,  who  had  rowed 
all  night  with  extreme  labour,  was  often  inclined  to  put  back,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  his  passenger.  At  length,  however,  he  conceived 
himself  unable  to  proceed,  and  yet  he  was  too  distant  from  land  to 
hope  for  making  good  his  return. 

In  this  moment  of  despair  he  was  about  to  give  up  the  oar,  and 
commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  when  Caesar  discovering 
himseif,  commanded  him  to  row  boldly — "  Fear  nothing,"  cried  he, 
"you  carry  Caesar  and  his  fortune."  The  fisherman  was  encotuaged 
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to  proceed,  but  tl^  wind  finally  forced  them  to  make  for  land,  and 
return.  Y- 

Soon  after  the  affair  at  Dyrrachium,  the  hostile  armies  found  them- 
selves on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  Caesar  invited  and  provoked  a 
battle,  by  all  the  arts  in  his  power.  Pompey  had  secured  an  advan- 
tageous situation,  and  it  was  by  the  artifice  of  decamping  and  indu- 
eing  the  enemy  to  follow  him,  that  Csesar  drew  him  from  it. 

When  Caesar  perceived  the  effect  of  his  stratagem,  with  joy  in  his 
countenance  he  mformed  his  soldiers  that  the  hour  was  come  which 
was  to  crown  their  glory,  and  terminate  their  fatigues.  His  forces, 
however,  were  much  exceeded  by  those  of  Pompey,  who  led  an 
army  of  45,000  footmen,  and  7000  horse,  while  the  troops  of  Caesar 
did  not  number  more  than  23,000  men,  only  1000  of  whom  were 
cavalry.    But  they  were  better  disciplined  than  those  of  Pompey. 

Awful  was  the  moment  of  meeting.  The  armies  were  both  Roma% 
mingled  indeed  with  foreigners,  and  the  first  in  the  world—the  leaders 
were  consununately  brave,  and  the  interest  at  stake  was  the  dominion 
of  Rome.  Every  heart  was  fired  and  every  arm  nerved.  The  generals 
both  addressed  their  armies  previously  to  the  engagement,  and  urged 
them  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  ancient  bravery. 

The  battle  commenced  on  the  part  of  Caesar.  But  the  cavalry  of 
Pompey  were  too  numerous  for  their  adversaries.  Caesar's  men  were 
forced  to  retire.  Their  general  had  foreseen  this  result,  and  had  made 
the  requisite  disposition  of  his  forces.  Six  cohorts  in  reserve,  who 
had  bc«n  ordered  to  discharge  their  javelins  at  the  faces  of  Pompey's 
cavalry,  were,  at  this  crisis,  brought  up  to  the  engagement.  The  sin- 
gle circumstance  of  the  manner  of  their  fighting  determined  the  fate 
of  the  battle.  Pompey's  cavalry,  who  consisted  of  the  younger  part 
of  the  Roman  nobility,  valued  themselves  upon  their  beauty,  and 
dreaded  a  scar  in  the  face,  more  than  a  wound  in  the  body.  They 
were  therefore  frightened  from  the  field  by  the  unusual  mode  of  at- 
tack, and  thus  the  day  was  lost  to  Pompey  and  the  republic. 

The  loss  of  Caesar  was  mconsiderable,  200  men  only  being  slain. 
His  clemency  towards  his  vanquished  enemies  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
Most  of  the  prisoners  he  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  and 
to  the  senators,  and  Roman  knights,  who  fell  into  his  hands,  he  gave 
liberty  to  retire  whithersoever  they  pleased.  The  letters  which  Pom- 
pey had  received  from  several  persons  who  wished  to  be  thought  neu- 
tral, Caesar  committed  to  the  flames  without  reading  them,  as  Pom- 
pey had  done  upon  a  former  occasion. 

Caesar  followed  up  his  victory  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  afk»r 
Pompey's  flight  instantly  pursued  him.  He  did  not  however  over- 
take him  alive.  Pompey  had  been  destined  to  suffer  the  extremity  of 
misery.  His  fall  was  from  the  summit  of  power  to  the  most  abject 
dependence,  and  it  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  terrible.  Escapi^  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  wandering  along  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tempe, 
in  the  greatest  agony  of  mind,  he  finally  found  the  means  of  saiimg 
to  Lesbos,  where  he  had  left  his  wife  Cornelia. 

Their  meeting  was  tender  and  distressing  to  the  last  degree.  The 
news*  of  her  reverse  of  fortune  had  caused  Cornelia  to  famt,  and  for 
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a  considerable  tiibe  life  iqppeared  to  be  extinguished.  At  length  r& 
covering  herself,  she  ran  quite  through  the  city  to  the  sea-sida  Pom- 
pey  received  her  without  speaking  a  word,  and  for  some  time  sup- 
ported her  in  his  arms,  with  silent  anguish.  When  words  found 
their  way,  the  tenderest  expressions  of  ejection  and  grief  were  mu- 
tually uttered. 

But  it  became  necessary  to  flee,  and  sailing  to  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
they  sought  the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  whose  father  had  formerly 
found  in  Pompey  a  benefactor.  The  mmisters  of  the  king  wishing 
to  court  the  favour  of  Caesar,  basely  proposed  to  receive  and  then 
murder  their  guest,  as  he  approached  the  shore.  This  diabolical  coun- 
sel prevailing,  Achillas,  and  Septimius,  the  latter  by  birth  a  Roman, 
were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Accordingly,  in  the  very  sight  of  Cornelia,  as  Pompey  arose  to  go 
ashore,  supporting  himself  upon  his  freedman's  arm,  Septimius  stab- 
bed him  in  the  back ;  when  the  warrior,  perceiving  what  would  be  his 
fate,  silently  resigned  himself  to  it,  at  the  same  time  muffling  his  face 
with  his  robe. 

The  freedman  of  Pompey,  after  the  people  had  retired,  found  the 
means  of  burning  the  body  of  his  master,  from  which  the  head  had 
been  separated,  and  over  the  tomb  the  following  inscription  was 
afterwards  placed :  "  He  whose  merits  deserve  a  temple,  can  now 
Fcarcely  find  a  grave."  Caesar  soon  reached  Egypt ;  but  the  head  of 
Pompey,  which  was  immediately  presented  to  him,  and  from  which 
he  turned  his  face  in  horror,  informed  him,  that  he  had  now  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  man  who  had  so  lately  contended  with  him  for  ^e  em- 
pire of  the  world. 

10.  War  was  Csesar's  element.  He  found  an  occasion  of 
gratifying  his  ruling  passion  in  Egypt.  In  a  contest  between 
Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra,  he  interposed  in  behalf  of 
the  latter,  and  at  length  brought  Egypt  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  48  B.  C.  In  two  years  after,  he  subdued  Phamaces, 
king  of  Pontus. 

§  Cleopatra,  though  sister  to  Rolemy,  was  nevertheless  married  to 
him,  and  both  jointly  held  the  throne.  The  ambition  of  Cleopatra 
prompted  her  to  aspire  after  undivided  authority.  The  charms  of 
her  person  were  unequalled,  and  conquering  even  the  conqueror  of 
the  world,  they  engaged  him  in  a  war  which  was  alike  easy  and  de- 
sirable. After  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  Caesar,  forgetful  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  character,  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure  in  the  com- 
pany of  Cleopatra. 

From  such  a  course,  however,  he  soon  broke  off,  for  hearing  of  the 
revolt  of  Phamaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  who  had  seized  upon  Chal- 
cis  and  Armenia,  he  bent  his  way  thither.  In  the  battle  of  Zela,  he 
signally  chastised  the  offending  monarch.  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conqucr- 
en,''  is  tlie  expressive  language  in  which  his  i;eport  was  conveyed  to 
the  Roman  senate. 

11.  Leaving  the  scene  of  conquest  in  the  East,  Ceesar  baa* 
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taned  to  Rome,  where  his  presence  was  greaily  needed.  An- 
tony, who  acted  as  his  deputy,  had  created  disturbances  which 
Caesar  only  could  quell.  Italy  was  divided,  and  the  party  of 
Pompey  was  yet  extremely  formidable.  Caesar,  however,  soon 
restored  tranquillity  to  Rome. 

^  But  at  this  tune  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  with  Cato  and 
Scipio,  were  in  arms  in  Africa,  assisted  by  Juba,  king  of  Mao- 
ritania;  thither  Caesar  hastened,  and  at  Thepsus,  meeting  them 
in  battle,  overthrew  them  with  little  or  no  loss  on  his  side. 
Scipio,  in  attempting  to  escape  into  Spain,  fell  among  the 
enemy,  and  was  slain.     Cato,  confining  himself  in  Utica,  at 
first  thought  of  resisting  the  victorious  Caesar,  but  finding  bis 
followers  irresolute,  he  deliberately  put  an  end  to  his  own  Kfei 
This  event  finishing  the  war  in  Africa,  Caesar  returned  in 
triumph  to  Rome,  45  years  B.  C.  By  an  unparalleled  display 
of  magnificence  and  by  unbounded  liberality,  he  courted  and 
obtained  the  favour  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.    Almoast. 
every  honour  and  title  was  conferred  upon  liim.     He  was 
styled  father  of  his  country,  was  created  perpetual  dictator,, 
received  the  title  of  emperor,  and  his  person  was  declared 
sacred. 

}  The  story  of  Cato  is  deeply  tragical.  This  extraordinary  man  dis- 
played at  once  the  firmness  and  the  depravity  of  his  nature.  When 
he  found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  animate  his  soldiers  against  Caesar, 
he  resolved  to  die.  After  supping  cheerfully,  he  came  into  his  bed- 
chamber, where  he  laid  himself  down,  and  with  deep  attention,  read 
some  time  Plato's  Dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Perceiving  soon  that  his  sword  had  been  removed  from  the  head  of 
his  bed,  he  made  inquiries  respecting  it  of  his  domestics;  but  while 
he  was  like  to  obtain  no  satisfaction  from  them,  his  son,  who  had 
caused  it  to  be  taken  away,  entered  with  tears,  and  besought  him,  m 
the  most  humble  and  affectionate  mamier,  to  change  his  resolution  j 
but  receiving  a  stem  reprimand,  he  desisted  from  his  persuasions. 

His  sword  being  at  length  handed  to  him,  his  tranquillity  returned, 
and  he  cried  out,  "Now  am  I  master  of  myself."  He  then  took  up 
the  book  again,  which  he  read  twice  over,  and  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep.  Upon  waking,  he  made  some  inquiry  of  one  of  his  fi:«edmen, 
respectmg  his  friends,  and  then  shutting  himself  up  in  the  room 
alone,  he  stabbed  himself;  but  the  wound  not  being  immediately  mor- 
tal, with  a  most  ferocious  resolution,  he  tore  out  his  own  bowels,  and 
died  as  he  had  lived,  a  stoic.  By  this  deed  he  has  blackened  his  cha- 
racter, to  all  fiiturity. 

12.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Spain  called  Caesar  again  into 
that  country,  46  yearg  B.  0.  Two  of  the  sons  of  Pompey 
were  in  arms;  and  it  was  not  without  severe  fighting  tlial 
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Ohmut  sididued  the  remnant  of  his  en^tnies  in  Spain.  Here 
turned  to  Rome  to  receive  new  demonstrations  of  the  ahnost 
slavish  homage  of  its  citizens. 

Finding  himself  in  peace,  he  turned  his  attention  mcxe  than 
ever  to  the  improvement  of  the  empire.  He  affected  great 
moderation  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  his  power,  though  he  was  evi- 
dNitly  eager  of  its  acquisition.  He  however  turned  it  to  a 
good  account.  He  made  no  discriminations  between  his 
friends  and  foes :  he  was  liberal  alike  to  both.  He  adorned 
the  city  with  magnificent  buildings,  undertook  to  level  several 
mountains  in  Italy,  and  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes,  impro- , 
ved  the  nav^tion  of  the  Tiber,  reformed  the  calendar,  and 
meditated  distant  conquests. 

13.  His  brilliant  course,  however,  was  destined  shortly  to 
end.  He  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  royalty ;  and  though 
many  of  the  people  felt  greatly  obliged  by  his  clemency  and 
munificence,  yet  they  detested  the  name  of  king.  Thus  cir- 
cumstance urged  60  of  the  senators,  who  were  actuated  by 
the  love  of  hberty,  though  some  ot  them  seem  to  have  been 
impelled  also  by  private  resentment,  to  les^ue  together  with 
a  view  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  This  they  accomplished  in 
the  senate  house  on  the  ides  (15th)  of  March,  in  the  56th  yeai 
of  his  age,  44  B.  C. 

§  Caesar  enjoyed  all  the  power  of  a  monarch ;  and  though  he  might, 
hi  the  first  instance,  have  ambitiously  sought  it,  yet  it  was  conferred 
or  allowed  by  the  fi-ee  consent  of  the  people.  But  the  name  of  king 
was  not  to  be  endured.  The  particular  occasion  of  envy  or  alarm 
among  the  friends  of  liberty,  was  the  neglect,  on  the  part  of  Caesar,  of 
rising  from  his  seat,  when  the  senate  was  conferring  upon  him  some 
special  honours. 

From  that  time  it  began  to  be  nunoured  that  he  was  about  to  take 
the  title  of  king.  Whether  such  was  his  purpose  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined, though  it  cannot  be  well  conceived  why  he  should  desire 
that  empty  honour,  when  he  possessed  the  reality.  The  conspiracy 
which  was  formed  against  him,  was  headed  by  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
the  one  his  friend — ^the  other  his  enemy.  Brutus  owed  his  life  to 
the  clem^icy  of  Caesar,  whom  the  latter  spared  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia ;  and  he  was  not  destitute  of  a  strong  personal  attadiment  to 
the  dictator. 

The  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed,  happened  in  some  way 
or  other  to  be  known  by  two  or  three  individuals ;  but  the  means  ta- 
hm  to  i^pnze  Caesar  of  it,  failed.  As  he  proceeded  to  the  senate,  on 
the  day  agreed  upon  by  the  conspirators,  a  slave  hastened  to  carry 
him  information,  but  could  not  come  near  him  for  the  crowd.  Arte- 
andorua,  a  great  philosopher,  who  liad  discovered  the  whole  plot,  de- 
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lirered  him  a  memorial,  but  Caesar  gave  it,  with  other  papers,  to  one 
of  his  secretaries,  without  reading  it. 

As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  place,  the  conspirators  came  near  him 
under  pretence  of  saluting  him ;  and  Cimber,  who  was  one  of  them| 
pretending  to  sue  for  his  brother's  pardon,  approached  in  a  suppliant 
posture,  and  so  near  as  to  take  hold  of  the  lx>ttom  o£  his  robe,  wfaidi 
prevented  Csesar  from  rising. 

This  was  the  signal  agreed  on.  Casca,  who  was  behind,  stabbed 
him,  though  slightly,  in  the  shoulder.  Caesar  instantly  turned  round 
and  wounded  him  in  the  arm.  However,  the  conspirators  were  now 
all  in  action,  and  surrounded  him.  He  received  a  second  stab  in  the 
breast,  while  Cassius  wounded  him  in  the  face.  Still  he  defended 
himself  with  great  vigour,  rushing  among  them,  and  throwing  down 
such  as  opposed  him,  till  seeing  Brutus  who  had  struck  a  <^ger  in 
his  thigh,  he  yielded  himself  to  his  fate,  first  exclaiming  to  his  fiiaid, 
in  a  subdued  and  langiiishing  tone,  "  And  you,  too,  my  son !" 

He  fell,  covered  with  his  robe,  before  him,  and  pierced  with  23 
wounds. 

The  character  of  a  despot  and  conqueror,  as  such,  is  to  be  detest- 


ed.   Caesar  enslaved  his  country,  and  waded  to  dominion  through/;^  c'\ 
rivers  of  blood.    His  elevation  cost  the  lives  of  1,200,000  human  ft-'  ^ 
ings.    We  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  such  con-   \ 


duct,  and  to  regret  that  transcendant  talents  (for  such  he  possessed) 
should  have  been  perverted  to  so  base  a  purpose. 

The  darkness  of  this  picture  is  however  relieved  by  some  lines  of 
light — if  it  were  not  so,  Caesar  would  have  been  a  monster.  Besides 
the  splendid  endowments  of  his  genius,  he  was  distinguished  hy 
liberality,  clemency,  and  modesty.  He  always  spared  a  vanquii^ed 
enemy ;  and  perhaps  no  despot,  in  his  personal  feelings  and  private 
character,  was  ever  more  amiable.  How  much  then  is  it  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  such  qualities  should  have  been  united  to  an  insatiable  am- 
bition ! 

14.  The  death  of  Csssax  produced  an  unheard  of  crisis  in 
human  affairs.  There  was  no  longer  any  tyrant,  yet  liberty 
was  extinct ;  for  the  causes  which  destroyed  it  kept  it  from 
reviving.  The  senate  and  people  mutually  distrusted  each 
other.  There  was  a  very  general  feeling  of  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation among  the  latter  at  the  murder  of  Caesar,  nor  could 
the  senate  at  all  mitigate  or  repress  it. 

Mark  Antony,  a  man  of  consummate  military  talents,  but 
profligate  in  the  extreme,  exposed  the  bleeding  body  of  Csesar 
in  the  forum.  This  sight,  together  with  the  bloody  robe,  pro- 
duced an  electric  effect  on  the  multitude,  which  was  height- 
ed  to  an  excessive  degree,  by  means  of  an  artful  and  mflam- 
roatory  harangue  deUvered  by  Antony  on  the  occasion.  The 
conspirators  were  obliged  to  flee  the  city  in  order  to  save  their 
iiyee.    f- 
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At  ibis  juncture,  (43  B.  C)  a  second  triumvirate  was  form- 
ed, consisting  of  Antony,  already  mentioned,  Lepidus,  who 
was  immensely  rich,  and  Octavius,  afterwards  surnamed  Au- 
gustus, who  was  Caesar's  grand  nephew  and  adopted  heir. 
This  was  a  most  bloody  triumvirate.  As  they  divided  the 
supreme  authority  among  themselves,  by  concert,  they  stipu- 
lated that  all  their  respective  enemies  should  be  destroyed, 
though  those  might  happen  to  be  the  best  friends  of  each  as- 
sociate who  was  required  to  sacrifice  them. 

§  Lepidus  gave  up  his  brother  Paulus  to  the  vengeance  of  one  of  his 
eoueagues.  Antony  permitted  the  proscription  of  his  uncle  Lucius ; 
and  Augustus,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  sacrificed  the  great  Cicera 
Three  hundred  senators,  and  2000  Roman  knights,  besides  multitudes 
of  worfliy  citizens,  were  included  in  this  horrible  proscription. 

15*  The  conspirators  were  not  suffered  long  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  friends  of  Caesar.  Octavius  and  Antony 
now  marched  against  them  in  Thrace,  where  tliey  had  a  for- 
midable army  of  100,000  men,  commanded  by  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  An  engagement  took  place  at  Philippi,  42  y^ars 
B.  C,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire.  It  was  won  by 
Octavius  and  Antony,  or  rather  by  Antony  alone,  for  Octa- 
vius was  destitute  not  only  of  military  talents,  but  even  of 
personal  bravery. 

The  death-blow  was  now  given  to  Roman  liberty.  The 
republican  party  was  entirely  subdued,  and  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius, its  leaders,  escaped  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  only  by  a 
voluntary  death. 

§  The  loss  of  the  battle  at  Philippi  by  the  republicans,  was  occasion- 
ed prmcipaUy  through  the  hasty  despair  of  Cassius.  Brutus,  on  his 
part,  had  been  victorious^-— Cassius  had  suffered  a  severe  loss,  but 
wotdd  have  been  relieved  by  Brutus,  had  he  not  ordered  himself  to 
be  killed  in  the  meanthne,  in  consequence  of  having  mistaken  a  body 
of  Bmtns's  cavalry,  who  was  approaching  him,  for  that  of  the  enemy. 

When  Brutus  was  infonped  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cassius,  he 
seemed  hardly  able  to  restrain  the  excess  of  his  grief  for  a  man,  whom 
he  called  "  the  last  of  the  Romans."  He  bathed  the  dead  body  with 
his  tears.  Antony  offered  him  battle  on  the  ensuing  day  y  but  it  was 
the  policy  of  Brutus  to  delay,  and  even  to  attempt  to  starve  Iiis  ene- 
my; he  probably  might  have  done  it. 

The  soldiers  of  Brutus,  however,  urged  a  battle,  nor  \^oo]d  they 
submit  to  a  refusal.  After  a  respite  of  a  few  days,  Brutus  took  the 
field.  He  fought  with  the  resolution  to  conquer,  but  some  unhappy 
movement^fju^art  of  his  troops  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  aiMi 
all  was  lost.  We  followed  the  fate  of  Cassius. 

Retiring  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy,  with  S^to,  h's  master  ia 
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oraU^,  he  requested  the  latter  to  put  an  aid  to  his  life.  Aflermucli 
solicitation  Strato  reluctantly  assented,  and  averting  his  fece,  pre- 
sented the  sword's  point  to  Brutus,  who  threw  himself  upon  i^  and 
immediately  esjpired.  *• 

Octavius  being  sick  at  this  time,  took  no  part  m  the  battle  of  Phi- 
Uppi  Indeed  his  presence,  had  it  been  afforded,  would  have  been  <rf 
little  service  to  the  combatants,  since  he  possessed  neither  skill  nor 
courage.  He  had,  however,  gamed  a  large  share  of  popularity  with 
the  Roman  people,  partly  on  account  of  his  name,  and  his  rdation- 
9hip  to  Caesar,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  personal  appearance,  and 
accomplishments.    These  were  in  the  highest  degree  prepossessing; 

He  was  destined,  as  will  soon  appear,  to  be  much  more  successful 
than  the  other  Triumviri,  and  even  at  length  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  empire. 

16.  The  power  of  the  Triumviri  being  established  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  they  heg&a  to  think  of  en- 
joying the  homage  to  which  they  had  aspured.  Lepidus,  how- 
ever, was  soon  deposed  and  banished.  Antony  took  hi  way 
to  the  East,  where,  at  Athens,  he  spent  some  time  in  philoso^ 
phic  retirement,  and  afterwards  passed  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, attended  by  a  crowd  of  sovereigns,  exacting  contribu- 
tions, and  giving  away  crowns  with  capricious  insolence. 
While  Octavius,  with  consummate  art,  was  increasing  his  fa- 
vour with  the  people  by  his  munificence,  and  contriving  the 
means  of  attaining  to  supreme  power. 

'  §  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  there  were  properly 
four  individuals  at  this  period,  who  were  the  masters  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Some  time  after  the  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
Sextus  Pompey,  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  admitted  to  a  share 
of  the  authority  and  possessions  of  the  state,  in  connexion  with  the 
triumvirL 

An  occasion  of  war  soon  occurring,  Octavius  had  the  good  fortune 
to  defeat  Pompey  in  a  naval  engagement^  through  the  skill  and  in- 
trepidity of  Agrippa,  his  friend  and  associate  in  war.  This  event  oc- 
curred 32  years  B.  C.  Augustus  had  now  no  competitor  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  world,  save  Mark  Antony. 

17.  Antony  having  summoned  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt, 
to  answer  for  her  disaffection  to  the  Roman  cause,  was  caught 
in  the  toils  of  love  by  the  artifices  of  the  beautiful  queen.  In 
his  infatuation  he  forgot  ambition  and  empire,  in  devotion  to 
the  object  of  his  guilty  passion.  Octavius  saw  in  this  mad- 
ness the  presage  of  his  ruin. 

On  Cleopatra,  her  lover  had  lavished  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  for  which  he  was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  as  for 
her  sake  be  iiaidivorced  Octavia,  the  eifitei'  of  Octaviua,  the 
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latter  embraced  tlie  opportunity,  which  he  had  eagerly  de- 
sired, of  declaring  war  against  him. 

An  immense  armament,  principally  naval,  (the  land  for- 
ees  being  merdy  spectators,)  came  to  an  engagement  near 
Actium,  on  the  Cdast  of  Epirus,  31  years  B.  0.  The  conflict 
was  decisive.  Cleopatra,  who  attended  Antony,  deserted  him 
with  her  galleys,  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement. 

Such  was  his  infatuation,  that  he  inmiediately  followed 
her,  leaving  his  fleetj  which  after  a  contest  of  some  hours, 
yielded  to  the  squadron  of  Octavius*  The  conqueror  pursued 
the  fugitives  to  Eg)T)t ;  and  the  itifamoiis  Cleopatra  proffered 
terms  to  Octaviusj  including  the  surrender  of  her  kingdom 
and  the  abandonnient  of  Antony. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  resistance,  Antony  ufttici 
pated  his  doom  by  falling  on  his  sword.  Cleopatra  also  soon 
After  saw  fit  to  fi^strate  the  design  of  Octavius,  which  was  to 
carry  her  in  chains  to  Rome  as  an  ornament  to  his  trilmiph, 
by  seeking  a  voluntary  death. 

Octavius  was  now  left  without  a  rival,  with  the  government 
of  Rome  in  his  hands^  Egypt,  which  had  existed  a  kingdom 
from  immemorial  ages,  from  this  time  became  a  province  of 
Rome„30  years  B.  C. 

§  The  story  of  Cleopatra  will  be  briefly  told  under  the  history  of 
Egypt  for  this  ipefiod*  Antony,  her  lover,  had  few  superiors  in  war, 
and  ne  Was  the  idol  of  his  army.  He  was,  however,  profligate  in  the 
extreme,  and  his  infatuated  conduct  in  relation  to  the  £g3rptiaH 
queen,  while  it  showed  the  native  strength  and  tenderness  of  his  pas» 
nous,  has  impridted  aii  indelible  stain  on  his  character  as  a  hero« 
His  weakness  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  and  prevented 
the  acquisition  of  universal  empire,  which  he  might  perhaps  have 
otherwise  obtained. 

In  the  struggle  between  Antony  and  Octavius,  the  strength  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West  were  arrayed  against  each  other*  Antony's  force 
composed  a  body  of  100,000  foot,  and  12,000  horse;  while  his  fleet 
amounted  to  600  ships  of  wan  The  army  of  Octavius  mustered  but 
80,000  foot,  but  equalled  his  adversary  m  the  number  of  his  cavalry ; 
while  his  fleet  was  only  half  as  large  as  Antony's  j  but  the  ships 
were  better  built  and  better  manned. 

The  fortune  of  the  daj^  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  Was  detefnliried  by 
the  flight  of  Cleopatra  with  60  gaUeys.  Yet  with  this  diminution  of 
the  fleet,  and  with  the  abandonment  of  it  by  Antony  himself,  it  fought 
wiUi  the  utmost  obstinacy  for  sei^eral  hours,  till  partly  by  the  con- 
duct of  Agrippa,  andpartly  by  the  promises  of  Octavius,  it  submitted 
to  the  conqueror.  The  land  forces  of  Antony  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample Of  the  havy,  an^  yielded  to  Octavius  without  striking  a  blow* 
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18.  Tlie  .Roman  empire  had  now  become  the  largest 
which  the  world  had  ever  seen :  and  Octavius,  now  mimed 
Augustus;  holding  the  principal  offices  of  the  state,  was,  in 
effect,  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Ro 
man  people.  During  a  long  administration  he  almost  efllu^ed 
the  memory  of  his  former  cnielties,  and  seemed,  to  consult 
only  the  good  of  his  subjects.  , 

His  reign  constituted  the  era  of  Roman  taste  and  genius, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mecaenas,  his  chief  minister,  who  was 
tlie  most  eminent  patron  of  letters  recorded  in  history. 

Seventeen  years  before  the  close  of  his  Ufe  and  reign,  ac- 
according  to  the  true  computation,  (not  the  vulgar  era,)  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  Judea — an 
event  more  impoitant  than  any  otlicr  that  ever  took  place  in 
our  world. 

§  Augustus  pursued  a  pacific  course,  and  restored  order  to  the  state 
During  the  period  of  his  administration  of  the  government,  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus,  which  was  shut  only  at  the  prevalence  of  general  peace, 
was  closed  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  only  the  third  time  frona  the  building  of  Rome.  Itwaa 
precisely  at  this  happy  and  singular  crisis  of  hunlaii  affairs,  that  the 
Lirth  of  our  blessed  Saviour  happened. 

The  administration  of  Augustus  was  however  fatal  to  liberty; 
though  that  circumstance  itself  tended  to  general  tranquility,  since 
the  corruption  of  mamiers  required  the  most  absolute  restraint.  By 
masterly  strokes  of  policy,  he  united  all  interests  and  reconciled  a 
differences.  He  disguised  his  new  despotism,  under  names  familiar 
tmd  allowed  by  that  constitution  which  he  had  destroyed. 

He  claimed  to  himself  the  title  of  emperor,  to  preserve  authority 
over  the  army ;  he  caused  himself  to  be  created  tribune,  to  manag% 
the  people ;  and  prince  of  the  senate,  to  govern  that  body.  After  he 
had  fixed  himself  in  the  government,  he  long  hesitated  whether  he 
should  restore  to  Rome  its  liberty,  or  retain  his  present  situatipn.  The 
examples,  and  the  differing  fortunes  of  Sylla  and  Caesar,  were  before 
him,  and  operated  on  his  hopes  and  fears. 

Disclosing  his  feelings  to  Agrippa,  who  had  assisted  him  hi  gaining 
the  empire,  and  to  Mecaenas,  his  principal  minister  and  adviser,  the 
former  suggested  the  wisdom  of  his  resigning  it — the  latter  dissuaded 
him  from  taking  such  a  step.  The  opinion  of  Mecajnas,  as  it  was  on 
the  whole  more  agreeable  to  Augustus,  was  followed,  and  perhaps 
mankind  have  little  reason  to  regret  it,  considering  what  was  the 
ewful  corruption  of  the  times. 

Through  the  counsels  of  this  great  minister,  Augustus  fostered 
learmng  and  the  arts  to  the  highest  degree,  and  specimens  of  human 
intellect  then  appeared,  which  have  rarely  been  equalled  among  man- 
kind. Genius  enjoyed  all  the  rewards  and  all  the  consideration  thai 
it  could  claim. 
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The  authority  which  Augustus  usurped,  he,  from  policy,  accepted 
only  for  a  limited  period,  sometimes  for  ten,  and  sometimes  for  oiiiy 
five  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  ii  was  regularly  be- 
stowed upon  him  again. 

His  situation,  which  was  above  all  equality,  generated  virtues  to 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  was  naturaUy  a  stranger.  He  sometimes 
condescended  to  plead  before  the  proper  tribunals,  for  those  he  de- 
sired to  protect,  for  he  suffered  the  laws  to  have  their  proper  course. 
One  of  his  veteran  soldiers  entreated  his  protection  in  a  law-suit. 
Augustus,  taking  little  notice  of  his  request,  desired  him  apply  to  an 
advocate.  "  Ah !"  replied  the  soldier,  "  it  was  not  by  proxy  that  I 
served  you  at  the  battle  of  Actium." 

This  reply  p  eased  Augustus  so  much,  that  he  pleaded  his  cause  iu 
person,  and  ^ioed  it  for  him. 

He  was  so  aflable,  that  he  returned  the  salutations  of  the  meanest 
person.  One  day  a  person  presented  him  with  a  petition,  but  with 
00  much  awe,  that  Augustus  was  displeased  with  his  meanness. 
"  What !  friend,"  cried  he,  "  you  seem  as  if  you  were  offering  some- 
thing to  an  elephant,  and  not  to  a  man :— be  bolder." 

A  part  of  his  long  reign  of  more  than  40  years  belongs  to  modem 
history,  but  we  may  here  speak  of  it  as  entire.  During  the  whole  of 
it  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  The  wars  which  were  carried  on 
in  the  distant  provinces  aimed  rather  at  enforcing  submission,  than 
at  extending  dominion.  He  was  however  successful  in  almost  all  of 
them.  The  defeat  of  his  general.  Varus,  in  Germany,  was  the  most 
serious  disaster  which  he  experienced.  The  choicest  troops  of  the 
empire  constituted  the  army  of  Varus,  and  they  were  entirely  cut  off 
in  the  forests  of  that  country. 

In  his  domestic  life,  Augustus  was  less  happy  and  fortunate,  than 
as  master  of  the  Roman  people.  His  wife,  Livia,  was  an  imperious 
woman,  and  controlled  him  at  her  pleasure.  Her  son,  Tiberius,  who 
at  length  succeeded  to  the  empire,  possessed  a  suspicious  and  obsti- 
nate temper,  and  gave  him  so  much  uneasiness,  that  he  banished  him 
for  five  years  at  a  distance  from  Rome.  But  his  daughter,  Julia,  by 
his  former  wife,  afflicted  him  more  than  all  the  rest,  through  her  ex- 
cessive lewdnes?  The  very  court  where  her  fatlier  presided,  was 
not  exempt  from  ner  debaucheries. 

Augustus  lost  a  favourite  son,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  taken  oflT  by 

Eoison,  lest  he  should  supplant  Tiberius.  1  he  emperor  was  often 
eard  to  exclaim,  "  How  happy  should  I  have  been  had  I  never  had 
a  wife  or  children !"  He  died  during  an  absence  from  Rome,  at  Nola, 
ofadysentery,  in  the76th  year  of  hisage,  after  reigning41  years,  14  A.  C 

19.  Little  is  to  be  said,  separately,  of  the  history  of  other 
nations  during  this  period,  as  ihey  were  mostly  swallowed  up 
in  the  Roman  empire.  We  can  notice  only  tw^o  or  three,  and 
these  are  very  much  blended  with  the  Roman  history,  being 
faicluded  in  the  number  of  the  Roman  provinces  before  the 
end  of  the  present  period.     First.  Judea  comes  under  review. 
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JUDEA. 

The  Jews  at  this  time  were  ruled  by  the  sacerdotal  and 
royal  family  of  the  Maccabees,  under  the  title  of  the  As- 
inonean  dynasty,  but  they  were  in  the  last  stages  of  their 
independent  existence.  When  Pompey  came  to  Jerusalem 
10  settle  the  aflaii*s  of  Judea,  he  restoi*ed  Hyrcanus  with  the 
title  of  Prince  of  the  Jews,  and  conferred  the  government  of  the 
country  on  Antipater,  an  Tdumean  proselyte,  63  years  B.  C 

§  In  the  civil  wars  between  Ccesar  and  Pompey,  the  former  sent 
Aristobulus,  whom  Pompey  had  carried  captive  to  Rome,  into  Judea, 
to  engage  the  Jews  in  his  (Caesar's)  cause,  but  he  was  poisoned  by  his 
enemies.  At  the  same  time  Pompey  ordered  his  son  Alexander  to 
be  beheaded. 

20.  After  one  other  revolution  in  the  person  of  Hyrcanus, 
the  family  of  the  Herodiaiis  was  seated  on  the  throne  o[  Ju- 
dea. Herod,  called  the  Great,  son  of  Antipater,  was  declared 
king  of  that  country,  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  37 
years  B.  C  His  reign  was  splendid,  but  distinguished  by  a 
singular  degree  of  profligacy. 

§  Some  time  after  his  establishment  on  the  throne,  Herod,  in  order 
to  please  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  whom  he  had  married, 
appointed  her  brother,  Aristobulus,  High  Priest ;  but  perceiving  that 
he  was  much  beloved  by  the  Jews,  he  caused  him  to  be  drowned 
while  bathing.  After  the  battle  of  Actlum  he  went  to  Rhodes  to 
meet  Augustus,  who  confirmed  his  title  of  king  of  Judea.  Upon  his 
return  he  condemned  to  death  his  wife,  Mariamne,  and  her  mother, 
Alexandra. 

From  this  hour  his  life  was  a  continual  scene  of  misery  and  fenv 
city.  At  the  instigation  of  his  third  son,  he  sentenced  to  death  Aris- 
tobulus and  Alexander,  his  children  by  Mariamne,  and  the  next  year 
Antipater  himself  experienced  the  same  fate.  His  last  moments  also 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  cliildren  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
neighbourhood,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  slain,  in  the  hope  that  the 
mfant  Jesus  Christ  would  fall  among  them. 

EGYPT. 

21.  The  family  of  the  Lagidse,  continued  to  rule  Egypt 
Alexander  H.  was  on  the  throne  at  the  commencement  of  thi» 
period.  Cleopatra  was  the  last  sovereign.  The  intermediate 
sovereigns  were  Ptolemy  Auletes,  Berenice,  and  Ptolemy 
Dionysius,  who  reigned  for  a  time  jointly  with  Cleopatra. 

With  the  death  of  this  queen  ended  the  family  erf  the  La- 
gidse,  after  having  ruled  m  Egypt  about  294  years.  Egjrpt 
was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  and  governed  by  • 
Praetor  sent  thither  from  Rome,  30  years  B.  C. 
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3.  Julius  GfiBsar,  a  successful  warrior  and  dbgsmt  writer. 

3.  Cicero,  the  prince  of  Roman  orators  and  phik)soph^:B. 

4.  Catullus,  a  Roman  epigrammatic  poet. 

6.  Sallust,  the  first  philc^ophical  Roman  historian. 

6.  Varro,  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans. 

7.  Cornelius  Nepos,  an  eminent  Roman  historian.    ' 

8.  Virgil,  the  prince  of  Roman  poets. 

9.  Horace,  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  lyric  poets. 

{  1.  Lu(aretiiis  was  early  sent  to  Athens,  where  he  studied  philo- 
«^hy.  He  embraced  the  tenets  of  Epicurus.  In  his  poem  of  the 
Nature  of  Things,  he  is  the  advocate  of  atheism  and  impiety,  and 
earaesdy  endeavours  to  establish  the  mortality  of  the  soul.  His  mas- 
terly genius  and  unaiFected  elegance  are,  however,  every  where  con 
spicuous. 

He  wrote  Latin  better  than  any  man  ever  did  before  him,  and  had 
he  lived  in  the  polisdied  age  of  Augustus,  he  would  have  been  no 
mean  rival  of  Virgil.    He  %vrote  his  x>oem  while  he  laboured  under 
a  delirium,  occasioned  by  a  philtre,  administered  by  means  of  the  jea 
lousy  of  his  wife  or  mistress.    He  died,  some  say  he  destroyed  him 
self,  in  his  44th  year,  about  54  B.  C. 

%  Julius  Caesar  was  the  son  of  Caius  Csesal*,  who  was  descended 
fifom  Julius,  the  son  of  Mneas ;  in  his  16th  year  he  lost  his  father; 
and  Sylla,  aware  of  his  ambition,  endeavoured  to  remove  him ;  his 
faead&y  however,  interceded,  and  obtained  his  life ;  but  Sylla  warned 
tb^  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  that  loose-girt  boy,  alluding  to 
Caesar's  manner  oi  wearing  his  tiuiic,  or  coat,  loosely  girded ;  "  for  if 
^  hijm."  said  he,  "  are  many  Mariuses." 

He  procured  many  friends  by  his  eloquence,  and  obtained  the  (Mce 
of  high  priest;  after  passing  through  different  dignities,  he  was  sent 
governor  into  Spain ;  and,  upon  his  return,  being  ele(;ted  consul,  he 
entwed  into  an  agreement  with  Pompf^  and  Crassus,  thgt  nothing 
should  be  done  in  the  state  without  their  joint  concurrence,  After  his 
ocmsulship,  he  had  the  province  of  Galil  assigned  him ;  which,  witlv 
wcH^iflMbl  conduct  and  Inravery,  he  subdued  in  10  years,  carrying  the 
t^rr<Hr  of  his  arms  also  into  Germany  and  Britain,  till  then  unlaiown 
tothalip^Bns.  m^ 

Pomply  now  became  jeaR>us  of  his  power,  and  induced  the  senate 
toorder^him  tjP  lay  down  his  command ;  upon  which,  he  crossed  the 
riviar  Rubicon,  the  boundary  of  his  province,  and  led  his  array  to- 
wards Borne,  Pompey  and  all  the  friends  of  liberty  fleeing  bef(»e 
him. 

Haying  subdued  Italy  in  sixty  days,  Caesar  entered  Rome,  and 
sealed  upon  the  money  in  the  public  treasury :  he  then  went  to 
SpMQ,  where  he  conquered  the  partisans  of  Pompey  under  Petreius. 
Afranius^  and  Varro;  and,  at  his  return,  was  created  dictator,  and 
soon  aftet  iotisvll  Leaving  Rome,  and  going  in  search  of  Pompey, 
the  two  ho&tile  generals  engaged  on  th6  plams  of  Pharsalia ;  the  army 
of  C8MaA)ynounted  only  to  28^000  men,  while  that  of  Pompey 
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amoimted  to  45,080;  bot  the  superior  geiierak^p  of  the  iormer  pre* 
Tailed,  and  he  was  Tictorious.^ 

Making  a  generous  use  oChis  victory,  he  followed  Pompey  mto 
"Egypt,  where  he  heard  of  his  murder,  and  making  the  country  tri- 
butary to  his  power,  he  hastened  to  suppress  the  remauider  of  Pom* 
pey's  party  in  Africa  and  Spain.  Triumphing  over  all  his  enemies^ 
ne  was  created  perpetual  dictator,  received  the  names  of  imperator 
and  father  of  his  country,  and  governed  the  people  with  justice.  His 
engrossing  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  ruling  with  absolute  au- 
thority, created  general  disgust ;  a  conspiracy  was  therefore  formed 
against  him,  by  more  than  sixty  senators,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
E&utus  and  Cassius.  He  was  stabbed  in  the  senate  house,  on  the  15th 
of  March,  6.  C.  44,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age ;  he  at  first  attempt- 
ed to  make  some  resistance,  but  seeing  Bnitus,  his  intimate  friend, 
among  the  conspirators,  he  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  covered  with 
28  wounds,  fell  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue. 

Caesar  is  perhaps  the  inost  distinguished  character  in  history.  His 
talents  in  war  and  literature  were  equally  great  Amidst  his  military 
©iterpriscs  he  found  time  to  be  the  author  of  many  works,  none  of 
wliich  remain  except  seven  books  of  commentaries,  or  memoirs  of  his 
wars ;  these  are  much  admired  for  their  elegance,  as  well  as  correct- 
ness of  style.  He  spoke  in  public  with  the  same  spirit  with  which 
he  fought,  and  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  would  doubtless 
have  rivalled  Cicero. 

3.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  the  father  of  Latin  eloquence,  and 
the  greatest  orator  that  Rome  ever  produced.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Roman  knight,  and  having  displayed  promising  abiUties,  his  father 
procured  for  him  the  most  celebrated  mastes  of  his  time.  He  served 
one  campaign  under  Sylla,  and  rtf^^umirig  to  Rome,  appeared  as  a 
pleader  at  the  bar,  where  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  and  his  superior 
doquencc,  soon  raised  him  to  notices 

Ha'^ang  passed  through  the  lower  Ijonours  of  the  state,  he  was 
made  consul  in  his  43d  year.  Catiline,  a  profligate  noble,  with  many 
dissolute  and  desperate  Romans,  conspirtd  aganist  their  country;  but 
all  their  projects  were  baffled  by  his  extreme  vigilance ;  Catiline  was 
defeated  in  the  field;  and  Cicero,  at  Rome,  punished  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators  with  death. 

He  received  the  thanks  of  the  people,  and  was  styled  the  father  of 
his  coimtry  and  the  second  founder  of  Rome ;  but  his  refusal  to 
agree  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  caused  him 
to  be  exiled ;  he  did  not  bear  his  banishment  with  fortitude ;  and  was 
overjoyed  when,  after  16  month's  absence,  he  was  restored  with  ho- 
nour to  his  country.  Ailer  much  hesitation,  he  espoused  the  cause  o( 
Pompey  against  Caesar ;  and  when  the  latter  was  victorious  at  Phar- 
salia,  Cicero  was  reconciled  to  him,  and  treated  with  great  human!* 
ty ;  but  as  a  true  republican,  he  approved  of  Csesar's  murder,  and 
thus  incurred  the  hatred  of  Antony,  who  wished  to  succeed  in 
power. 

Oetavius,  afterwards  called  Augustus  Caesar,  Antony,  and  Lepidu«, 
having  formed  a  third  triumvurate,  agreed  on  a  proscription  of  their 
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enemies ;  Octavius  straggled  two  days  to  preserve  Cicero  fhmi  the 
vengeance  of  Antony,  but  at  last  gave  him  up ;  in  his  attempt  to 
escape,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  parly  of  soldiers,  who  cut  off  his  head 
and  right  hand,  and  brought  them  to  Antony ;  this  happened  B.  C. 
43,  in  the  04th  year  of  his  age. 

He  is  to  be  admired,  not  only  as  a  great  statesman,  but  as  an  ornr 
tor,  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  scholar,  in  which  united  character,  he 
!^nds  unrivalled ;  his  conduct  was  not  always  that  of  a  patriot,  and 
he  is  frequently  accused  of  timidity. 

4.  Catullus  was  a  poet  of  Verona,  whose  compositions  are  the  off-- 
spring  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  ,  He  directed  his  satire  against 
Ciesar,  whose  only  revenge  was  to  invite  the  poet,  and  hosy litably  en- 
tertain him  at  his  table.  Catullus  was  the  first  Roman  who  imitated 
with  success  the  Greek  writers,  and  introduced  their  numbers  among 
the  Latins. 

Though  the  pages  of  the  poet  are  occasionally  disfigured  with  in- 
delicate expressions,  the  whole  is  written  with  great  purity  of  style. 
He  died  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  40. 

5.  Sallust  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  made  himself  known  as  a 
magistrate,  in  the  oMce  of  qusestor  and  consul.  He  was  a  man  of 
depraved  and  licentious  manners.  He  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Cicero,  and  hence  the  immortal  hatred  between  the  historian 
and  orator. 

Of  his  Roman  history  little  remains ;  but  his  narrative  of  the  Ca 
tilinarian  conspiracy,  and  the  wars  of  Jugurtha,  are  extant 

His  descriptions,  harangues,  &c.  are  animated  and  correct,  and  the 
author  is  greatly  commended  for*  the  vigour  of  his  sentences.  He 
died  in  his  51st  year,  85  B.JC» 

8.  Varro  wrote  300  volumes,  ^ich  are  all  lost,  except  a  treatise, 
De  Re  Rustica,  and  another  De  Lin^a  Latina.  The  latter  he  ^ote 
in  his  80th  year,  and  dedicated  40  Cicero.  In  the  civil  wars,  he  was 
taken  by  Caesar  and  proscribed,  but  escaped.  His  eradition  and  ex- 
tent of  information  were  matter  of  wonder  to  Cicero  and  St  Augus- 
tine. He  died  in  his  88th  year,  B.  C.  28. 

7.  Cornelius  Nepos  enjoyed  the  p^ronage  of  Augustus.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and  Atticus.  He  possessed  a  most  deli 
cate  taste  and  lively  disposition.  He  composed  several  works,  but  his 
lives  of  illustrious  Greeks  are  all  that  remain.  He  has  ever  been  ad- 
mired for  the  clearness  and  precision  of  his  style,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  exi>ressions.  He  died  25  years  B.  C. 

S.  Virgil  was  born  at  Andes^  a  village  near  Mantua,  about  70  years 
B.  C.  Having  lost  his  farms  m  the  distribution  of  lands  to  the  scA 
diets  of  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Phihppi,  he  repaired  to  Rome; 
where  he  obtained  an  order  for  the  restitution  of  his  property  through 
the  interest  of  Mecaenas.  Wlien  he  showed  this  order  to  the  centu- 
rion who  was  in  possession,  he  nearly  killed  Virgil,  and  the  latter 
escaped  only  by  swimming  across  a  river. 

Virgil,  in  his  Bucolics,  or  Pastorals,  celebrates  the  praises  of  hw 
illustrious  patrons.    He  undertook  his  Georgics  in  order  to  promote 
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the  study  of  agriculture ;  and  the  design  of  the  iEneid  is  thought  to 
have  been  to  reconcile  the  Romans  to  a  monarchical  government 

By  his  talents  and  virtues  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  ernpe- 
ror  Augustus,  and  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  his  time.  He 
died  at  Brundusium,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  19,  leaving  his 
immense  possessions  to  his  friends,  and  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 

9.  Horace  was  bom  at  Venusia ;  his  father,  al&ough  poor,  took 
him  to  Rome  when  a  boy,  and  educated  him  with  great  care.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Athens  to  study  philosophy,  and  then, 
with  the  rank  of  military  tribune,  attended  Brutus  to  the  civil  wsrs. 
In  the  battle  of  Philippi  he  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  returned  to 
Rome. 

Fuiding  his  father  dead,  and  his  fortune  ruined,  he  applied  himself 
to  writing  verses;  and  his  talents  soon  recommend^  him  to  the 
protection  of  Virgil,  Mecaenas,  and  Augustus,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards lived  on  t^rms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  and  friendship.  He 
died  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  8. 
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GENERAL  VIEWS 

OP  THE  GEOGRAPHY,  POPULATION,  POUTICS,  RELI- 
GION, MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS,  ARTS,  LFFERA- 
TURE.  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  SOCIETY,  &c.  OF  ANCIENT 
NATIONS. 


ANTEDILUVIAN  WORLD. 

The  few  notices  which  the  Bible  has  transmitted  to  us,  respecting 
the  Antediluvian  world,  beinf?  mostly  confined  to  the  moral  history 
of  its  inhabitants,  leave  us  greatly  in  the  dark  in  re^)ect  to  its  phy- 
sical and  geographical  facts,  the  state  of  the  arts,  political  instituuonsu 
and  similar  subjects.  We  are  here  chiefly  guided  by  analogy,  and 
conjecture. 

Sect.  1.  Surface  of  the  Earth. — The  earth's  surface,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  at  that  period,  differed  somewhat  from  its 
present  state.  Concerning  this  subject,  however,  there  are  dif 
ferent  opinions.  We  incline  to  that  which  supposes  that  there 
were  not  those  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  which 
now  appear — at  least  in  so  great  a  degree,  and  that  it  was 
thus  more  uniformly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  culture,  and 
to  the  support  of  its  inhabitants. 

§  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Burnet,  that  the primitiveearth  was  no  more 
than  a  crust  investing  the  water  conl^ned  in  the  abyss,  is  somewhat 
plausible.  This  crust  breaking  into  mnumerable  pieces,  at  the  time 
of  the  deluse,  would  naturally  sink  down  amidst  the  mass  of  waters^ 
to  various  depths,  and  thus  cause  the  mountains  and  valleys  which 
now  exist. 

The  convulsions  occasioned  oy  that  terrible  event,  would  be  likely 
to  disfigure  the  earth's  surface  in  a  measure,  and  render  it  less  plea- 
sant as  the  abode  of  human  beings.  Indeed  the  mountains  and  hills, 
the  valleys  and  plains,  in  many  instances,  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
shaped  and  fashioned  by  some  '•  war  of  the  elements."  Their  form 
and  appearance  are  precisely  such,  as  we  should  conjecture  would  be 
produced  from  the  force  of  the  retiring  waters,  in  vast  eddies  and 
whirlpools. 

2.  The  Seasons.  The  seasons  might  have  been  different 
from  what  they  are  at  present.  Conjecture  has  assigned  to 
the  Antediluvian  world  but  one  season,  and  that  an  ^'  eternal 
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spring."  This  would  be  the  fact,  if,  as  some  phQoHOphers 
e^uppose,  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  was  then  coincident 
with  that  of  the  equator.  They  now  make  a  considerable 
angle  with  each  other,  and  this  alteration  is  concluded  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  Besides,  the  va- 
riety of  the  seasons  is  never  mentioned  in  scripture,  till  after 
the  llood. 

§  On  this  supposition  an  ingenious,  but  fanciful  French  wTiter,* 
has  accounted  for  the  production  of  the  deluge  itself.  He  imagines, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  change,  whatever  might  be  its  cause,  the 
vast  masses  of  ice  which  had  collected  for  ages  in  the  cold  regions  of 
the  globe,  being  acted  upon  more  immediatdy  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
suddenly  melt^,  and  overflowed  the  earth. 

3.  Populatio7i  and  Longevity.  Nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  respecting  the  extent  of  population. 
Some  imagine  that  it  was  very  great,  far  exceeding  what  it  is 
at  present.  This  is  inferred  from  the  suiprising  length  of  men's 
lives,  and  from  the  numerous  generations  that  were  then  con- 
temporary. But  from  various  circumstances,  the  probability  is. 
that  it  was  much  smaller,  and  that  mankind  were  not  widely 
diffused  over  the  earth. 

§  If  any  thing  on  this  subject  may  be  ascertained  or  fairly  conjec- 
tured, from  the  discoveries  of  geology,  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  a  great 
adept  in  that  science,  is  probably  correct,  viz.  that  previously  to  the 
last  considerable  convulsion  of  our  globe,  the  human  race  inhabited  * 
only  some  narrow  districts.  It  is  well  known  that  while  shells,  fos- 
sils, and  the  bones  of  animals,  have  been  found  in  the  earth's  surface, 
in  great  abundance,  thus  exhibiting  the  ruins  of  the  deluge,  few  or 
no  human  remains  have  been  discovered,  under  such  circumstances. 

If  these  latter  exist,  they  must  be  in  some  circumscribed  parts  of 
the  earth,  su^h  as  Asia  or  Africa,  where  the  labours  of  the  geologist 
have  not  beeii  so  particularly  bestowed,  or  they  may  lie  buried  under 
some  mass  of  waters.  Of  course  the  population  of  the  antediluvian 
world  must  have  been  mostly  conflnea  to  those  quarters  of  the  globe, 
or  to  one  of  them. 

The  longevity  tif  the  antedikivians  was  remarkable.  The  contrast, 
m  this  respect,  of  that  age  of  the  world  and  the  present  times  is  so 
great,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  many  conjectures  assigning  the  cause 
or  causes  of  their  longevity.  We  need  not  interest  ourselves  in  these 
conjectures,  as  nothing  can  be  known  with  certaintv,  except  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  air  immediately  after  the  flood  was  most  likely 
much  contaminated  and  rendered  unwholesome. 

How  far  this  circumstance  should  have  affected  the  pristine  con- 
«Cimtion  of  the  human  body,  thus  shortening  the  life  of  man  in  suc- 
cessive ages,  down  to  the  present  common  standard,  is  left  to  the  cu- 
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lious  to  inoBire.  If  there  were  no  physical  causes  of  this  dianisey 
God  could  have  effected  it  without  them.  It  is  his  own  record  that 
the  life  of  man  was  abridged. 

4.  Religion.  In  regard  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  prime- 
val race  of  men,  it  can  only  be  affirmed,  that  they  offered  sa- 
crifices, both  of  animals  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The 
Sabbath,  we  know,  was  instituted  immediately  after  the  crea 
tion,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  its  observance  was  ever  wholly 
discontinued. 

§  The  descendants  of  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  were  for  some  tune 
distinguished  by  their  worship  of  God  and  observation  of  religious 
rites,  while  those  of  Cain  were  notorious  for  their  irrehgion  and  pro 
fligacy.  These  lived  separately  til:  intercourses  by  marriage  were 
formed  between  them ;  and  then  the  pure  religion  and  morate  of  the 
descendants  of  Seth  were  corrupted,  and  the  whole  world  became 
alienated  from  God. 

5.  Arts  and  Sciences,  These  must  have  been  cultivated 
m  a  degree,  and  in  some  of  then*  branches  might  have  been 
more  than  we  are  awaie.  If  we  consider  that  human  life 
was  several  hundred  years  in  extent,  there  was  space  for  vasi 
improvements  in  those  arts  and  sciences  that  were  once  disco 
vered.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  many  of 
them  were  known. 

The  last  generation  of  Cain's  line  found  out  the  art  of 
working  metal ;  and  music  seems  to  have  been  invented  about 
the  same  time.  A  knowledge  of  agricuUure,  architecture,  and 
perhaps  of  astronomy,  was  possessed. 

§  Some  suppose  that  niun,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  was  aided  by 
inspiration ;  but  even  if  left  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  his  faculties 
he  might  have  been  no  stranger  to  knowledge  and  mental  improve- 
ment. Still,  from  the  dij9iculty  of  originating  knowledge,  and  from 
the  vices  of  the  antediluvians—their  probable  devotion  to  gross  sen- 
sual pleasures,  they  seem  not  to  have  been  as  extensively  acquainted 
with  the  more  intellectual  objects  of  human  pursuit,  as  thefar  descend- 
ants were  a  few  ages  after  the  flood. 

We  have  some  accounts,  though  not  from  an  authentic  source,  o{ 
discoveries  made  in  astronomy  by  the  posterity  of  Seth.  These  dis- 
coveries, it  is  said,  were  engraved  on  two  pillars,  the  one  of  brick, 
and  the  other  of  stone.  The  latter,  it  is  affirmed,  existed  after  the 
deluge,  and  remained  entire  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  that  is,  nearly  a 
century  after  Christ.  If  this -were  a  fact,  it  is  singular  that  no  other 
memorial  of  their  intellect  should  have  appeared.  It  is  here  given, 
however,  as  it  is  found  on  historic  record. 

6.  Government  On  the  topic  of  government,  there  k 
hardly  a  foundation  for  conjecture.  The  most  probable,  is 
the  patnarchal  form  of  government ;  that  is,  tl^e  government' 
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wliich  was  held  by  the  heads  of  separate  fimoilies.  A  num* 
her  of  these  might  perhaps  combine,  and  place  them- 
selves under  the  direction  of  some  common  ancestor.  This 
is  the  most  natural  form  of  government,  and  indeed  no  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Bible  of  kingly  authority  until  after  the 
deluge. 

§  Still,  as  some  suppose,  this  form  of  government  might  have  been 
set  aside  by  tyranny  and  oppression ;  and  the  change  would  probft> 
biy  take  place,  much  sooner  among  the  descendants  cf  Cain,  than 
those  of  Seth.  It  is  thought  that  alter  the  miion  of  the  fsEunilies  of 
Cam  and  Seth,  all  mankind  constituted  but  one  nation,  divided  into 
several  disorderly  associations,  and  living  in  &  «tate  of  anarchy,  whick 
e*n!unistances  would  have  hastened  the  progress  of  wickedness. 

7.  Commerco.  The  intercourse  of  the  antediluvians  might 
have  been  easy,  because  they  probably  lived  contiguous  to  each 
other.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  they  had  no  idea  of  navigation, 
for  had  vessels  been  in  use,  some  families  might  have  escaped 
the  disasters  of  the  flood,  besides  that  of  Noah. 

§  It  is  likely  that  there  was  not  that  necessity  for  commerce,  as  there 
has  been  since.  For  this  opinion,  reasons  might  be  given,  but  th* 
subject  is  not  sufficiently  important . 

Assyria^  {inchiding  Babylonia,) 

8.  Extent  and  Cities,  Assyria  generally  comprehended 
the  territory  lying  between  Armenia,  Babylon,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Media.  The  Assyrian  dominion,  at  times,  extended  over 
many  parts  of  Asia;  its  capital  was  Nineveh,  on  the  Tigris, 
built  by  Ashur.     The  country  is  now  called  Curdistan. 

§  Nineveh  was  built  on  a  very  spacious  plain.  It  was  15  miles  in 
length,  9  broad,  and  47  in  circumference,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  and  Strabo.  On  the  walls,  which  were  100  feet  high,  three 
chariots  could  pass  together ;  they  were  defended  by  1600  towers, 
each  200  feet  high.  From  the  number  of  infants  which  it  contained, 
as  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  it  is  computed  that  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  more  than  600,000  at  that  time. 

Its  situation  is  indicated,  as  some  suppose,  by  vestiges  on  the  Tigris^ 
opposite  Mosul,  retaining  the  name  of  Nino. 

Babylonia^  which  was  afterwards  united  to  Ass3rria,  was 
made  up  principally  of  Mesopotamia,  the  modem  Diarbcc.  Its 
capital,  Babylon,  at  length  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire, 
was  bisected  by  the  Euphrates,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  formed  a 
sqtiare,  whose  sides  subtended  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
city  stood  on  a  large  plain.  Its  walls  were  in  thickness  87 
feet,  in  height  350  feet,  and  in  compass  60  miles.  These 
-  wer«i  Arftwn  about  the  city  ia  an  exact  square. 
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§  As  a  mare  particiilar  description  of  Bab3ion,  it  may  be  stated,  tM 
on  each  side  of  this  great  square  were  25  gates  of  solid  brass:  Be- 
tween every  two  of  these  gates  were  three  towers ;  four  others  were 
at  the  corners ;  and  three  more  between  those  on  the  comers  and  the 
gate  on  either  side. 

Tlie  other  parts  of  the  city,  some  of  which  we  will  describe,  cor- 
responded with  the  magnitude  of  the  walls.  The  streets,  bridge,  qua3r8, 
the  lake,  ditches,  canaUi,  palaces,  and  hanging  gardens,  and  above  all, 
the  temple  of  Belus,  were  so  many  wonders.  From  the  25  gates 
ran  as  many  streets,  in  straight  lines,  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
streets  was  50,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  were  also 
four  half  streets,  round  the  four  sides  of  the  city,  next  the  walls,  each 
of  them  200  feet  wide ;  the  rest  being  about  150  feet 

The  whole  city  was  thus  cut  into  676  squares,  each  of  which  was 
two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  circumference.  Round  these  squares^  on 
every  side  towards  the  street,  stood  stately  houses  three  or  four  stories 
high,  with  large  spaces  between  them,  and  the  areas  within  the  squares 
filted  up  with  yards,  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds. 

The  celebrated  hanging  gardens  were  composed  of  several  large 
terraces,  one  above  the  other.  The  ascent  from  terrace  to  terrace 
was  by  stairs  ten  feel  wide,  and  the  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast 
arches,  strengthened  by  a  massy  wall  of  great  thickness.  On  the  tops 
of  the  arches  were  first  laid  prodigiously  large  flat  stones.  Over  these 
was  a  layer  of  reeds  mixed  with  bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  tiers 
of  bricks,  closely  cemented  together  with  plaster.  The  whole  was 
covered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  lay  the  mould  of  the 
garden.  This  mould  was  so  deep,  that  the  largest  trees  might  take 
root  in  it,  and  covered  with  these  and  other  plants,  and  every  variety 
of  flowers;  nothing  could  be  conceived  more  grand  and  picturesque. 

The  temple  of  Beius,  at  its  foundation,  consisted  of  a  square,  each 
side  of  which  was  a  furlong  in  length ;  it  consisted  of  eight  towera 
built  one  above  another,  decreasing  gradually  to  the  top,  and  was  a 
furlong  in  height      ^  ^  ,  r^.^^ 

9.  Government  and  haws,  TRe  government  both  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  was  strictly  despotic,  and  its  sceptre 
hereditary.  The  whole  centered  in  the  person  of  the  king ; 
all  decrees  issued  from  his  mouth ;  he  even  affected  the  power, 
and  claimed  the  worship  which  belonged  only  to  the  divinity. 
§  The  great  conquerors  of  the  East  always  courted  retirement,  as 
being  too  glorious  to  be  beheld  by  vulgar  eyes.  Thus  they  contrived 
to  keep  in  subjection  a  number  of  nations  of  diffbrent  languages  and 
manners,  to  a  person  who  must  have  been  a  stranger  to  almost  all  of 
them.  They  adminstered  their  government  by  officers  of  various  de- 
scriptions, civil  and  military. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  cfficers,  the  first  had  the  charge  of  the  vir- 
gins, and  were  expected  to  judge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  connu- 
bial state :  the  second  took  cognizance  of  theft ;  and  the  third  of  aO 
other  crimes. 

The  laws  of  the  empire  were  in  general  vague  aud  uncer^ 
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toin,  depending  wholly  upon  the  wOT  of  the  sovareign ;  but 
one  was  fixed  and  irrevocable,  which  obliged  all,  especially  the 
poorer  sort  of  people,  to  marry.  , 

§  Their  punishments  were  unfixed  and  arbitrary,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  sovereign.  We  read  of  beheading,  cutting  to  pieces^ 
turning  the  criminal's  house  into  a  dunghill,  and  burning  in  a  fiery 
furnace.  ^ 

10.  Religion.  The  Onaldeans,  properly  so  called,  were 
both  the  priests  and  the  literati  of  the  country.  They  were 
devoted  to  the  business  of  religion,  and  pretended  to  skill  in 
the  prediction  of  future  events.  They  dealt  in  charms,  incan* 
tations,  and  explanations  of  dreams,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  nature.  They  built  temples  to  the  stars,  as  be- 
mg  the  subordinate  agents  of  the  divine  power,  and  by  wor- 
shipping them,  they  expected  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the 
deity.  From  this  they  descended,  by  a  natiu'sd  process,  to  the 
worship  of  objects  on  earth,  as  the  representatives,  or  favour- 
ites of  the  stars,  or  of  the  deity,  through  them.  Thus  idola- 
try arose  not  long  after  the  flood,  among  the  earliest  of  nations 
—the  people  left  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  subsequendy  to  the 
dispersion  at  Babel. 

§  It  is  evident  that  this  was  the  origin  of  image  worship,  since  the 
names  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  heathen  in  general,  are  those  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  Ave  primary  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury 
and  Venus. 

The  norrid  custom  of  sacrificing  human  victims  to  conci- 
liate their  gods,  was  first  practised  by  the  Babylonians,  and 
from  them  it  was  communicated  to  the  superstitious  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations. 

§  There  are  traces  of  their  ancient  cruelty  to  be  discerned  in  the 
worship  and  rites  of  the  Assyrian  goddess  of  Hierapolis,  to  whom 
parents,  without  remorse^  sacrificed  their  children,  by  throwing  them 
down  a  precipice  hi  her  temple. 

11.  Customs,  The  principal  and  most  singular  of  their 
customs,  was  the  manner  in  which  they  disposed  of  their 
women  in  marriage.  No  man  had  any  power  over  his  own 
daughters,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  marriageable,  they  were 
put  up  to  auction ;  and  the  price  obtained  for  the  more  beau- 
tiful was  assigned  as  a  dowry  to  the  more  homely. 

§  The  consequence  of  this  practice  was,  that  all  their  ^oung  women 
were  disposed  of  in  marriage— the  beautiful  for  their  charms,  the 
homely  for  their  wealth.  * 

Anotl^r  idngular  custom  was  their  festival  called  Sacca. 
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During  tUs  ftetival,  wbidi  lasted  five  days,  the  eerraiUB  com) 
manded  their  masters,  one  of  them  being,  for  the  time,  coit* 
Btituted  cliief  over  the  house,  and  wearing  a  kind  of  royal 
garment,  called  Zogana. 

J  They  had  other  extraordinary  cuBtoms,  but  some  of  these  are  too 
ecent  to  be  named.    In  general,  they  were  the  most  sensual  aad 
abandoned  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

12.  Learning.  The  Babylonians  were  famed  for  learning, 
particularly  the  Chaldeans,  who  were  their  priests,  jdailoeo* 
phers,  astronomers,  soothsayers,  &c.  As  in  many  other  coun- 
tries after  them,  they  were  divided  into  several  sects,  distin* 
guished  by  their  peculiar  characteristics. 

They  were  the  first  who  cultivated  astronomy,  discovered 
the  exact  motions  of  the  planets,  and  pretended  to  understand 
tlie  influence  these  had  over  thuigs  below,  and  from  that  to  be 
able  to  foretel  future  events.  The  latter  was  embodied  into  a 
kind  of  science,  called  astrol(^y« 

§  From  this  origin  of  astrology^  fortune  tellmg,  and  similar  arts^ 
weperceive  at  once  their  opposition  to  religion  and  rectitude. 

The  learning  of  the  Chaldeans  was  not  acquired  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  but  by  tradition  from  father  to  son.  The  only  bold- 
ness of  the  learned  was  to  apply  themselves  to  the  mstructions  they- 
received.  They  never  depailed  from  early  principles,  and  hence 
made  no  great  advances  in  the  sciences. 

13.  The  Arts.  The  Babylonians,  properly  so  called,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  useful  arts.  Their  immense  buUdings^ 
which  could  not  have  been  erected  without  much  skill  in  ge- 
ometry, prove  that  they  must  have  been  good  mathematiciani 
and  mechanics. 

They  never  attained  to  any  superior  excellence  in  painting 
and  statuary.  Music  and  poetry  were  probably  but  little  at- 
tended to ;  and  in  physic  they  had  no  regular  science. 

§  They  exposed  their  sick  in  the  streets,  to  be  cured  by  any  who^ 
passing  by  them,  saw  fit  to  prescribe  for  their  diseases. 

The  Babylonians  were  great  architects,  ingenious  in  casting  metals 
and  in  their  manufactures — particularly  in  their  manufactures  of 
embroideries,  magnificent  carpets,  and  fine  linen.  So  superb  were 
some  of  their  articles  of  dress,  that  we  read,  in  the  Roman  history,  of 
Cato  selling  a  Babylonian  mantle,  which  had  been  left  him  by  inh^ 
ritanee,  as  being  what  he  was  ashamed  to  wear.  And  it  is  saki  that 
at  Rome  more  than  6000/.  had  been  paid  for  a  suit  of  Babylonlaa 
hangings. 

China. 

14.  Geography.  China,  1^  ancient  times,  included  ilearly 
the  same  t^Tit<»ry  that  it  does  at  {tfesentiSofiu:  as  we  canaow 
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asi^^enaiil.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  through  whom  inoat 
of  our  ac(|uaintance  with  antiquity  is  derived,  had  no  inun&- 
diate  knowledge  of  that  country ;  only  they  mention  Serica, 
and  another  nation  of  northern  Sinae,  as  constituting  its  west* 
crly  provinces. 

As,  however,  the  Chinese  are  not  at  all  given  to  foreign 
conquests,  and  have  for  many  centuries  remained  the  same 
people  in  their  government  and  institutions,  we  may  conclud 
that  the  ancient  territory  was  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  aj« 
(lieir  modem.  It  is  not  our  design  to  state  its  boundaries  ot 
extent,  except  to  say,  that  it  constituted  a  considerable  portion 
of  eastern  Asia,  and  was  separated  from  Tartary,  on  the  north, 
by  its  prodigious  stone  wall  of  1500  miles  in  length. 

§  But  few  general  views  of  this  country  in  other  respects  can  be 
here  given,  since  we  have  been  presentecf,  in  this  work,  with  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  civil  history ;  and  since  from  the  unchangeable 
character  of  the  people,  these  views  will  answer  for  an  interesting 
article  in  modem  history. 

15.  Government,  The  original  plan  ci  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment was  paUiarclial.  Obedience  to  the  father  of  each 
family  was  enfcH'ced  in  the  mc^t  rigorous  manner,  and  the 
emperor  was  consideied  as  the  father  of  the  whole.  Eveiy  fa- 
ther was  absolute  in  his  own  family,  and  might  inflict  any 
punishment  short  of  death  ;  and  every  mandarin  of  a  district 
liad  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  its  members,  though 
the  emperor's  approbation  was  requisite  to  the  execution  of  a 
aipital  sentence. 

\  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  as  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  the 
government  is  called  an  absolute  monarchy,  though  its  great  funda- 
mental principles  from  the  begmning  have  been  preserv^. 

16.  Religion,  The  ancient  Chinese  adored  a  supreme  be- 
ing, under  the  name  of  Changti,  or  Tien;  they  also  wor- 
shipped subaltern  spirits,  supposed  to  preside  over  kingdoms, 
provinces,  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains.  Their  worship  was 
by  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  without  any  mixture  of  idola- 
trous practices. 

{  There  are  now  diflferent  sects,  wlK)se  charaeteristies  belong  to 
the  details  of  modem  history. 

17.  The  Sciences  and  Arts.  The  Chinese  understood 
some  of  the  sciences,  but  seemed  to  make  no  progress  in  them 
from  age  to  age.  Of  mathemaClGJ^  astronomy,  and  physics, 
they  appear  to  have  been  quite  i||porant  for  so  civilized  a  peo- 
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pie.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  was  very  limited  atttaftlg 
them. 

In  the  arts,  at  an  early  age,  tl^y  attained  to  a  certain  point 
of  advancement,  which  they  never  exc^^ed.  It  is  affirmed 
that  they  manufactured  gla-ss  200  years  before  the  Christiao 
era ;  that  they  knew  gunpowder  from  time  immemorial , 
and  that  they  invented  printing  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ccesarj 
but  tliese  and  other  inventions  were  in  a  very  imperfect  state, 
and  have  remained  so  to  this  day.  In  agriculture,  however, 
and  a  few  other  arts,  they  seem,  from  a  very  early  period,  to 
have  been  highly  distinguished. 

{  On  the  whole,  considering  their  ancient  state,  and  knowing  the 
agreement  of  their  present  state  with  it,  no  people  whatever  appear 
to  have  been  so  singular  and  mysterious,  and  possessed  of  such  a 
mixture  of  wisdom  and  imbecility. 

'  Egypt 

§  A  little  before  the  Christian  era,  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished countries  of  the  ancient  world,  and  enjoyed,  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  a  large  share  of  ^^lebrit}',  on  account  of  its  learning  and 
its  magnificent  public  works.  In  commercial  importance,  at  Umb 
time  first  spoken  of,  it  was  much  superior  to  contemporary  nations. 

18.  Situation,  Name,  and  Division.  Egypt  was  an  ex- 
tensive country,  bounded  on  tlie  east,  by  Arabia  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  by  LyWa  on  the  west,  and  was  properly  a  long  val- 
ley, following  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  S.  to  N. 

The  ancient  name  was  Mitzraim,  and  is  now  retained  in 
that  of  Mesr,  under  the  Turks. 

Egypt  was  divided  into  three  principal  parts,  distinguished 
by  the  appeUations  of  tlie  Upper  Egypt,  or  Thebais ;  the  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  or  Heptanomis  ^  and  the  Lower  Egypt,  which  in- 
cludes the  Delta. 

19.  Cities,  There  were  many  cities  in  this  country,  whose 
ruins  attest  their  almost  unparalleled  magnificence.  Among 
these  were  Thebes,  Memphis,  Arsinoe,  Heliopolis,  and  Alex- 
andria, besides  many  others. 

§  Thebes  was  situated  in  Upper  Efe3T)t,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
It  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  Diospolts,  and  was  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious cities  in  the  world.  It  is  distinguished  in  Homer  by  the  epi- 
thet of  Hecatompylos,  or  having  a  100  gates.  In  the  time  of  its  splen- 
douiv  it  could  send  into  the  fiekl,  i^y  each  of  its  gates,  200  chariot^ 
and  2000  fighting  men.         r^  ^ 

Its  extent  is  said  to  have  be«^  miles ;  and  s6  great  was  its  wealtlL 
that  aftpr  it  had  been  plundereclby  the  Persians,  860  tafents  of  gold 
and  2S00  of  silver,  were  found  amon^c  th6  remains  of  the  pillage. 
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The  nuns  of  this  tttonkhmg  city  occupy  a  Circumference  of  27 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  Nile,  and  contain  several  villages,  the  chief 
of  which  is  Luxor.  Habon,  on  the  western  side,  contains  many  stu- 
pendous monuments.  Thebes  was  severely  treated  by  Cambyses,  by 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  under  Augustus,  for  its  rebellion.  In  the 
adjacent  mountains  are  hewn  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  kings. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  these  ruins  is  their  size.  Every  thing  is 
cdossal.  The  smallest  pillars  of  the  temples  are  between  7  and  8 
feetm  diameter,  and  some  of  the  largest  are  11.  Obeli^s,  Sphinxes, 
and  other  monuments  of  huge  dimensions,  in  different  positions,  as- 
tonish the  modem  traveller,  as  he  gazes  on  these  wonders  of  human 
power  and  art. 

Memphis,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  M enes,  the  first  Egyp- 
tian king,  was  for  several  ages  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
It  ccmtained  many  beautiful  temples,  the  most  splendid  of  whidi  is 
said  to  have  been  that  of  the  god  Apis.  This  city  stood  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  15  miles  south  of  the  Delta. 

Strabo  saw  its  palaces  in  ruins.  Vestiges  of  it  were  apparent  in  the 
fiileenth  century,  but  are  no  longer  in  being.  The  Nile  may  have  co- 
vered them. 

Alexandria  was  reckoned  next  to  Rome  for  the  grandeur  of  it* 
buildings,  and  richness  of  its  materials.  It  stood  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Delta,  and  waf  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  332  B.  C.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  metropolis  under  the  Ptolemies. 
The  ancients  a.ssert  that  it  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  Macedonian 
doak,  and  occupied  about  15  miles.  The  royal  palace  constituted  a 
fifth  part  of  the  city. 

Alexandria  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  the  ancient  world,  as  the  great 
mart  for  exchange  between  the  east  and  west.  Its  commercisi  ad^ 
vantages  continued  for  a  number  of  ages.  It  was  further  distinguished 
by  schools  for  philosophy,  physic,  theology,  astronomy,  and  general 
learning. 

20*  Monuments  mid  Works  of  Art,  Many  of  these  are 
magaificent  beyond  conception,  and  show  to  what  a  high  stale 
of  improvement  the  inhabitants,  at  a  remote  period,  had  car- 
ried the  arts.  They  still  excite  the  admiration  of  every  tra- 
veller. 

Besides  the  cities  that  have  been  named,  the  most  celebra- 
ted of  these  works  of  ancient  grandeur,  are  Lake  Moeris,  th« 
Labyrinth  the  Catacombs,  or  Mummy  Pits,  and  th^  Pyra- 
mids. 

§  The  lake  MoBris  has  been  affirmed  to  be  the  most  wondered  of 
all  the  works  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  the  pyramids  not  excepted.  The 
anciehts  described  it  as  measuring  3600  stadia  in  circumference ;  but 
modern  travellers  assure  us  that  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  half  A 
league ;  that  it  is  about  a  day's  joumev  in  length,  and  that  its  cireufl»- 
ference  is  aboQt  12  or^  15^  leagues,  wnlch  wiU  be  found  siiflpoientiy 
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prodigioaS)  when  we  consider  that  it  vreA  performed  by  human  ln- 
bour. 

This  lake,  in  the  deepest  part^  has  fifty  fathoms  of  water,  and  ii 
fed  from  the  Nile,  by  meaiis  of  a  channel  cut  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  built  by  a  king  of  the  name  of  Moeris,  whose  object  was  to  cor- 
rect the  irregularity  of  supply  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  receiving 
its  superabundance,  or  making  up  its  deficiency. 

The  Labyrinth  was  an  enormous  structure  of  marble,  built  partly 
under  the  ground.  It  was  designed  as  a  pantheon  of  all  the  Egyptian 
deities,  and  as  a  place  for  the  assembly  of  the  magistracy  of  the  whole 
nation.  It  contained  no  less  than  3000  chambers,  1500  of  which  were 
subterraneous,  and  set  apart  for  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  who  built 
tlie  labyrinth,  or  for  the  abodes  of  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

These  were  never  shewn  to  strangers ;  but  Herodotus  informs  us 
that  he  viewed  every  room  in  ihe  upper  part  in  which  he  found  suf- 
ficient to  fill  him  with  astonishsnent.  Innun|j|rable  exits  by  different 
passages,  and  infinite  returns,  uffoi-ded  him  a  thousand  occasions  of 
wonder.  The  highest  decorations  in  polished  columns  and  exquisite 
sculptures,  were  every  where  seen. 

The  Catacombs  were  subterraneous  galleries  of  prodigious  extent, 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  dead.  These  sepulchres  of  the 
ancient  kings  are  hewn  in  free-stone  rock,  and  apparently  ibrmed 
upon  one  general  plan,  though  differing  in  the  construction  of  their 
respective  parts.  These  contain  the  generations  that  are  gone.  Some 
of  the  embalmed  bodies  are  perfectly  preser%'ed,  though  they  have 
been  dead  3000  years. 

The  Pyramids  were  deservedly  classed  by  the  ancients  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  There  are  said  to  be  twenty  of  them  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  ;  but  there  are  three  superior  to  the  rest  in 
size  and  magnificence.  These  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  io 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Memphis. 

The  largest  of  them  is  481  feet  in  height,  measured  perpendicularly, 
and  the  area  of  its  basis  comprehends  eleven  English  acres  of  ground. 
This  is  a  size  which  would  exceed  all  belief,  had  it  not  been  actually 
and  repeatedly  measured  b}'^  modem  travellers.  It  has  steps  entirely 
round  it,  made  with  polished  stones,  so  large  that  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  every  step  is  one  single  stone.  The  smallest  stone  is  30  feet 
in  length.    The  number  of  steps  amounts  to  208. 

ITiese  works  are  proved,  by  modern  researches,  to  have  been  royal 
aepulchres,  but  their  foundation  is  lost  in  antiquity.  They  are  sup- 
poised,  however,  to  have  been  erected  between  one  and  two  thousand 
yearis  B,  C.  It  is  asserted  by  Pliny  and  Diodorus,  that  no  less  tnan 
360,000  men  were  employed  in  erecting  the  largest  pyramid.  Ii  is 
said  also  that  twenty  years  were  spent  in  the  work. 

21.  Government  and  Laws,  The  Egyptians,  were 
among  the  earliest  nations,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  who  bad 
r^ular  established  govemraents  and  civil  regulations.  Their 
government  was  a  despotic,  hereditary  monarchy,  yet  so  mo- 
dified by  prescribed  usages,  as  to  promote  the  public  welfiure* 
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{  Thar  otoMxehs  were  restrieted  to  a  certain  mode  df  living,  and 
even  their  time  seems  to  have  been  portioned  out,  and  set  apart  Anr 
particular  employments,  by  the  sacred  Egyptian  books.  They  were 
confined  to  exactness,  not  only  in  public  transactions,  but  in  their 
private  life.  They  could  neither  bath^  take  the  air.  nor  converse 
with  their  queens  but  at  certain  times.  Tne  choice  of  their  provisioiUi 
was  net  left  to  themselves,  but  their  tables  were  furnished  with  the 
most  simple  food,  (generally  veal  or  goose,)  and  their  allowance  of 
wine  was  extremely  moderate. 

These  restraints  were  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Eg3rptian  monarchal 
and  during  the  period  m  which  they  prevailed,  the  country  greatly 
flourished,  and  was  filled  with  works  of  incomparable  magnincence 

In  the  administration  of  public  aflairs,  each  nome,  or  pro- 
vince, had  its  respective  governor,  who  ordered  all  things  with- 
in his  jurisdiction,  ^he  lands  were  divided  into  three  parts, 
of  which  one  was  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  priests, 
and  to  religious  uses;  the  second  was  appropriated  to  the 
king,  for  defraying  the  charges  of  his  wars,  &c ;  and  the 
tliira  part  was  designed  for  the  soldiers.  The  husband- 
men, taking  the  lands  at  an  easy  rent  from  the  king,  priests, 
and  soldiers,  devoted  the  whole*  of  their  attention  to  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  son  continually  succeeded  the  father  in  bis  oc- 
cupation. They  thus  became  the  most  famous  for  tillage  of 
any  in  the  world. 

22.  Mythology,  The  boasted  laws  of  tlie  Egyptians  sink 
in  our  estimation,  from  the  influence  which  a  knowledge  of 
their  base  idolatry  and  superstitions  produces  in  the  reflecting 
mind.  They  had  a  vast  number  of  gods  of  difierent  ranks^ 
but  their  two  principal  ones  were  Osiris  and  Isis,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  sun  and  moon.  From  Egypt  the  stream  of 
kidatry  flowed  over  the  nations. 

§  The  idolatry  of  this  people  was  so  gross,  that  exclusive  of  the 
worship  they  paid  theur  pretended  gods,  they  actually  bestowed  di- 
vine honours  on  animals,  insects,  birds,  and  even  vegetables,  at 
leeks  and  onions.  Their  sacred  animals  were,  during  their  lives,  kept 
in  consecrated  enclosures;  fed  with  most  delicate  food,  washed  and 
anointed  with  frequency,  and  their  burial,  after  death,  attended  with 
the  heaviest  expense.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy,  the  Apis  dying  of  old  age  at  Memphis,  his  keeper  ex- 
pended in  his  funeral,  about  13,000^.  above  all  his  substance. 

23.  Education,  In  the  education  of  their  children,  the 
Egyptians  exercised  great  care,  and  the  children  were  brought 
up  with  the  strictest  frugality.  The  priest  instructed  them  in 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  other  branches  of  useful  literature ; 
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and  their  fathers,  or  nearest  relations,  taught  them  ad  early  af 
possible,  their  patemol  art  or  profession. 

24.  Domestic  Habits,  Manners,  and  Customs.  The 
usual  drink  of  the  people  was  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  very  palatable  and  fattening.  They  used  also  a  superior 
Average  made  of  barley,  so  that  we  are  possibly  indebted  to 
them  for  the  first  invention  of  beer.  Cleanliness  was  a  particu- 
lar characteristic  of  this  people,  who  scoured  their  drinking 
vessels  every  day. 

§  As  great  singularities  among  them,  we  may  notice  the  incohsistent 
employments  of  the  men  and  women  ;  the  former  being  encaged  in 
spinning  and  domestic  concerns,  while  the  latter  were  employed  in 
trade  and  business;  the  kneading  of  dough  with  their  feet;  the  tem- 
pering of  mortar  with  their  hands;  and  the  promiscuoiis  residence  ci 
men  and  beasts  in  the  same  apartment 

At  their  principal  feasts,  it  was  a  verv  singular  custom  to  bring  in 
the  coffin  of  a  friend  after  supper,  with  the  image  of  a  dead  man 
carved  in  wood  and  pamted,  which  was  carried  to  all  the  company 
with  this  strange  admonition :  "  Look  upon  this,  and  be  merry ;  for 
such  as  this  now  appears,  thou  shalt  be,  when  thou  art  dead." 

25.  Literature  and  Arts,  Kgyfi  was  the  parent  of 
learning  and  philosophy.  According  to  the  scriptures,  Moses 
was  learned  in  all  the  \^nsdom  of  the  Egyptians.  Geometry 
is  generally  believed  ti)  have  been  found  out  in  Egypt,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  measurement  of  those  lands  that  were  annu- 
ally overflowed  by  the  Nile.  The  science,  however,  was  most 
probably  but  little  extended  by  them. 

^Arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  a  kind  of  algebra,  were  also  cultivated 
hi  Egypt ;  and  it  is  certain  this  nation  first  adjusted  the  length  of  the 
year  to  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  by  adding  to  their  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  five  additional  days  and  six  hours.  Medi- 
cine and  the  art  of  embsdming  were  early  cultivated  among  them, 
particularly  the  latter.    They  were  very  famous  also  m  magic. 

In  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.  they  must  have  made  great 
proficiency,  as  is  evident  from  the  astonishing  works  of  art  wiiich 
yet  remain. 

26.  Trade.  -Egypt  early  engaged  in  commerce,  as  its 
situation  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  that  object.  We  read 
in  scripture  that  the  Midiauites  and  Ishmaelites  traded  thitb^, 
80  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  is  certain  also  that  Solomon 
established  a  very  considerable  trade  in  those  parts. 

27.  Language,  The  Egyptian  language  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  the  world,  and  prolmbly  an  origincd  tongiie. 
It  is,  in  some  measure,  preserved  in  the  Coptic,  even  to  tbm 
time,  though  that  language  is  but  little  understood. 
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THE  HEBREWS. 

88.  Country.  The  country  in  which  this  ancient  and  di-* 
▼inely  favoured  people  lived  was  Palestine.  Jt  extended  from 
Ccelo-Syria,  to  Arabia  Petrea ;  on  the  west  it  had  the  Medi- 
terranean,  and  on  the  east  Arabia  Deserta.  Its  territory  was 
very  limited. 

Tlie  country  of  the  Hebrews  is  also  called  by  several  other  names, 
as  the  Land  of  Canaan,  the  Holy  Land,  Jiidea,  &c. ;  and  the  people 
themselves  were  variously  called,  as  tbe  People  of  God,  Israelites^ 
Jews ;  the  last  more  commonly  in  the  latter  period  of  their  history. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  the  IsraeUtes  into  Palestine,  it  was 
divided  into  twelve  different  portions,  whicli  were  assigned  to 
the  twelve  several  tribes  into  which  they  were  separated. 

29.  Remains  of  ancient  Works,  Among  these  are  Ja- 
cob's Well ;  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  Gihon,  and  Beth^a ;  and 
the  Sepulchral  Monuments. 

§  Jacob's  well  is  highly  venerated  by  Christian  travellers  on  ac- 
count of  its  antiquity.  It  is  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  about  35 
yards  in  depth,  and  three  in  diameter,  and  is  at  present  covered  with 
a.  stone  vault 

The  Pools  of  Solomon,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  order  of 
that  monarch,  appear  to  have  been  a  work  of  immense  cost  and  labour. 
They  are  three  in  a  row,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
water  of  the  uppermost  may  fall  into  the  second,  and  of  the  second 
into  the  third.  They  are  of  equal  breadth,  viz.  about  90  paces ;  their 
length  varies,  the  longest  being  220.  They  are  all  walled  and  plas- 
ter^, and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

The  Pools  of  Gihon  and  Bethesda  are  similar  works,  and  may  be 
ranked  among  the  most  stately  ruins. 

The  Sepulchral  Monuments  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
The  most  magnificent  pieces  of  antiquity  of  this  kind  are  the  royal 
sepulchres  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  They  are  all  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  marble  rock,  and  contain  several  spacious  and  elaborate 
apartments. 

30.  Cities.  Of  these  there  were  not  many  that  were  large. 
Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the  centre  of  the 
Jewish  worship,  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  indeed  no  place 
on  the  globe  has  been  more  celebrated,  taking  into  view  its 
sacred  associations.  Hebron,  Gaza,  and  Ascalon.  were  also 
noted. 

Jerusalem  was  built  on  several  hills,  the  largest  of  which* 
was  Mount  Zion ;  it  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
On  the  east  of  the  second,  or  lower  city,  was  mount  Moriah, 
on  which,  stood  the  magnificent  temple  of  king  Solomon. 
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{  Jerusaf  era,  when  enlarged  by  David,  Sdomon,  and  other  kinga, 
,  became  a  most  renowned  city,  and  as  such  is  mentioned  by  the  Gr^ 

*  btstorian,  Herodotus,  under  the  name  of  Cadytis.  "Hie  city  with  its 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  about  600  years  B.  C.  The 
second  temple,  which  had  begun  to  decay,  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  the 
Great. 

Tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  was  A.  D.  70.  Under  Adri- 
an, a  new  city,  altogether  Roman,  and  called  iElia,  was  built,  Imt 
there  was  an  alteration  of  its  site.  Zion,  the  principal  quarter  of  the 
ancient  city,  was  not  comprised  within  the  new  city.  It  subsists  at 
present,  but  in  a  deplorable  condition,  inhabited  by  a  motley  group 
of  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians. 

Hebron  was  a  place  of  high  antiquity,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  family.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades,  it  bore  the  name  of 
St.  Abraham ;  and  the  Arabs,  who  always  respect  their  primitive 
names,  call  it  Cabr-Ibrahim,  or  the  Tomb  of  Abraham. 

Gaza  and  Ascalon,  on  the  coast,  preserve  their  names,  »  also 
others.  Gaza  was  remarkably  strong,  and  surrounded  with  walls  and 
lowers,  after  the  Philistine  manner.  It  was  taken  by  Caleb,  but  soon 
after  regained  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  kept  possession  ot  it 
to  the  time  of  Samson.  It  passed  into  various  hands,  till  finally  i! 
was  pillaged  by  Alexander,  and  a  second  time  destroyed  by  the  Mac- 
cabees. 

Ascalon  was  also  a  maritime  town  of  great  strength,  but  was  sooB 
reduced,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  by  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  was  once 
adorned  with  several  magnificent  edifices ;  but  it  is  now  dwindled 
into  an  inconsiderable  village. 

31.  Religiofu  The  history  of  the  religion  of  this  people, 
which  was  called  Judaism,  is  the  history  of  true  religion  in  the 
ancient  world.  It  is  now  eclij)sed  by  the  radiance  ot  the 
Gospel,  which  has  come  into  its,  room,  abrogated  what  was 
ntual  in  it,  and  confirmed  its  great  general  principles  and 
truths. 

§  Religion  flourished  variously  among  the  people,  according  to  the 
piety  or  irreligion  of  their  priests,  leading  men,  or  sovereigns.  In  ge- 
neral, though  they  had  a  succession  of  wise  and  holy  prophets,  3ie 
nation,  as  sneh,  was  peculiarly  obstinate  and  rebellious,  and  dontinu- 
ally  inclined  to  forsake  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  fall  into  the  idola- 
trous practices  of  its  heathen  neighbours. 

On  this  account  repeated  and  severe  judgments  were  sent  amon^ 
them.  They  were  visited,  at  various  times,  with  all  the  ministers  oi 
divine  vengeance — they  were  conquered,  pillaged,  and  carried  intiO 
captivity,  and  soon  after  the  Christian  era,  ceaied  to  exist  indepeu- 

•  dently,  and  were  scattered. among  all  nations.    . 

They  are  now  known,  particularly  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min, wherever  they  are  dispersed,  as  the  descendants  of  Abr  iham. 
preserving  still  their  national  name  and  peculiarities.  Coneeming 
the  other  ten  tribes  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  tMr  sspante 
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adstenec,  at  this  day.  Prophecy  has  been  remarkably  fulfflled  in  the 
case  of  this  peopie. 

The  great  general  truths  of  religion  were  revealed  to  this 
people,  and  to  them  alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  eartli.  The 
being,  perfections,  and  government  of  God,  the  moral  law, 
prescribing  the  duties  man  owes  to  God,  to  his  fellow  men. 
and  to  himself,  the  awards  of  eternity,  with  a  thousand  par- 
ticular precepts  of  a  spiritual  kind,  were  explicitly  declared  to 
this  nation. 

The  peculiarities  of  their  ritual  worship  rendered  them 
also  a  most  favoured  community.  By  these  they  were  de- 
signed to  be  preserved  a  people  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  be  kept  from  idolatry,  and  to  be  prepared  for  the 
great  salvation,  which  was  to  }»e  accomplished  not  only  for 
diem,  but  for  all  nations,  in  "  the  fulness  of  the  time." 

§  The  peculiar  rites  of  Judaism  were  admirably  adapted  to  honour 
their  Creator,  and  to  render  themselves  completely  happy.  Its  sacri- 
fices were  at  once  calculated  to  convince  them  of  their  sins,  and  to 
shadow  forth  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 

32.  Government,  The  government  of  this  people  wap  pro- 
perly a  Theocracy,  as  being  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
God.  In  this'  they  were  distinguished  from  all  other  nations. 
He  was  considered  as  the  sole  dictator  of  every  important 
transaction,  and  supreme  monarch  of  the  Ismelites. 

33.  Manners  and  Customs,  The  most  interesting  of 
these  related  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  to  their  diet,  diver- 
sions, high  places,  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  burials. 

§  The  rite  of  circumcision  has  distinguished  them  as  a  people, 
from  the  beginning.  It  was  always  accompanied  with  ^reat  feasting, 
and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  At  this  time  the  child  was  nam^ 
in  the  presence  of  the  company  assembled,  among  whom  bread  and 
wine  were  distributed. 

Their  diet,  except  on  festivals,  seems  to  have  been  extremely  plain. 
Bread,  water,  and  vinegar,  were  in  common  use.  Honey  was  es- 
teemed a  peculiar  delicacy,  and  the  milk  of  goats  was  reckoned  ex 
oellent  for  food. 

Their  diversions  seem  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  social  repasts, 
nnisic,  and  dancing.  The  two  latter  partook  of  a  religious  character. 
Games  were  never  introduced  into  their  commonwealth. 

Their  high  places  were  of  two  sorts;  those  where  they  burned  in- 
tense and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  true  God ;  and  those  where  they 
committed  various  abominable  idolatriiB. 

Their  mourning  for  the  death  of  friends  was  expressed  by  rending 
their  garments   tearing  their  hair,  heaping  dirt  or  ashes  upon  their 
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headii^  wearing  8ackcl<^  next  their  eddn,  and  lying  upon  the  bare 
ground. 

As  to  their  burials,  it  is  known  that  they  denied  sepulture  to  none 
but  such  as  were  guilty  of  suicide,  and  not  even  to  these,  but  till  after 
sunset.  From  the  pains  which  the  patriarchs  took  to  provide  a  place 
of  burial  for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  it  is  evident  they  con- 
sidered it  a  heavy  calamity,  to  be  denied  a  burial,  and  a  favour  to  be 
interred  among  their  ancestors.  Their  sepulchres  were  on  their  own 
lands,  and,  where  practicable,  cut  into  a  rock. 

34.  Learning,  The  Israelites  excelled  in  the  knowledge 
of  theology,  and  they  had  places  of  public  instruction  called 
the  schools  of  the  prophets.  They  seem  to  have  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  astronomy. 

Their  language  was  the  Hebrew,  the  genius  of  which  is 
pure,  primitive,  and  natural ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  had  the  art  of  writing  very  early.  The  materials  on 
which  they  wrote  were  tables  of  stone ;  but  mention  is  made 
also  of  rolls,  which  were  doubtless  more  in  use.  These  rdls 
are  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  skin,  or  some  other  pliable 
substance. 

35.  Arts,  The  arts  in  which  the  Israelites  made  the 
greatest  proficiency  were  those  of  war,  husbandly,  poetiy,  and 
music. 

§  Their  situation  made  them  a  warlike  people,  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  enemies.  Their  arms  of  offence  were  broad  crooked  swords, 
javelins,  slings,  bows  and  arrows,  and  two-edged  swords.  Their 
arms  of  defence  were  shields,  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  breast  plates, 
and  targets. 

Their  attention  was  much  confined  to  their  lands  and  domestic 
avocations,  and  few  trades  or  manufactures  were  carried  on  among 
them  before  the  reign  of  Solomon,  except  such  as  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. After  Solomon's  time,  pride  and  luxury  increased  with  great 
rapidity.  The  causes  of  a  change  from  great  economy  and  simplicity, 
to  their  opposites,  were  laid  indeed  in  the  reign  of  David. 

Poetry  is  said  to  be  the  only  fine  art  in  which  they  were  peculiarly 
excellent ;  and  in  that  they  are  inimitable.    Their  inspired  produc- 
tions, in  poetry,  if  not  in  prose,  as  to  native  energy  and  felicity,  are  i 
unrivalled. 

36.  Commerce,  With  respect  to  commerce,  it  appears  that 
they  received  rich  stuflfs,  linen,  gold,  <fcc.  from  Tyre,  in  ex- 
change for  their  com,  balm,  and  other  exceUent  commodi* 
ties ;  but  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  navigation.  Solomon 
employed  foreign  gaibrs  in  the  ships  which  he  sent  to  foreigm 
countries. 

Canaanites, 
§  The  country  of  the  Canaanites  has  been  already  described,  as  it 
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WIS  the  same  with  that  of  the  HebreMns,  who,  some  tune  afler  they 
left  Egypi^  diove  out  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Land  of  Canaan. 

37.  Customs,  Manners,  Arts,  and  Sciences.  In  these,  as 
well  as  in  language,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  ditTered 
widely  from  each  other,  according  to  their  different  situations. 
It  is  easy  to  discern  the  different  classes  of  merchants,  artifi« 
cers,  soldiers,  shepherds,  and  husbandmen. 

§  ITiose  who  resided  on  the  sea-coasts  were  merchants,  in  which 
capacity  they  will  be  considered  when  spoken  of  as  Phosnicians 
Those  who  resided  in  fixed  abodes  and  walled  places,  cultivated  the 
land.  Shepherds  and  soldiers  led  a  more  wandering  life.  As  to  war, 
they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage,  craft,  or  policy. 

38.  Relig-ion.  Their  religion  seems  to  have  been  undefiled 
to  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  Melchisedek  among  them  was 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God ;  but  after  this  period  they 
must  have  degenerated  apace.  They  compelled  their  chil- 
dren to  pass  through  fire  to  Moloch,  and  thehr  wickedness  be- 
came extreme. 

Greece, 

39.  Appearance  and  Face  of  the  Country,  This  country, 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  intellectual  elevation  of  its  inhabi« 
tants,  was  a  region  of  enchanting  beauty.  Its  mountaim 
and  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers,  sufficiently  diversified  the  sur* 
face,  while  their  grandeur  or  their  softness  imparted  an  inef- 
feble  chanii  to  every  prospect.  It  enjoyed  a  delightful  cli- 
mate and  exuberant  soil. 

§  The  classical  reader  need  not  to  be  reminded,  that  among  a 
thousand  other  spots  endeared  to  association,  were  Pindus  and  Par- 
nassus, the  seats  of  the  muses ;  Athens,  filled  with  the  monuments  of 
art  and  genius ;  woody  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  haunt  of  shep- 
herds 5  and  Thessaly  with  its  fields  of  pleasure,  where 

'*  The  smooth  Peneus  from  its  glassy  flood 
Reflects  purpureal  Tempers  pleasant  scene." 

40.  Situation,  Extent,  and  Division,  Greece  occupied  a 
large  peninsula  between  the  south  of  Italy  and  Asia  Minor, 
about  400  miles  long  and  150  broad.  It  had  Epirus  and 
Macedonia  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and 
the  Ionian  and  iEgean  seas  washed,  the  one  its  western,  and 
the  other  its  eastern  borders. 

§  In  subsequent  times,  Epirus  and  Macedonia  were  considered  as 
parts  of  Greece,  and  then  the  northern  boundary  was  constituted  by 
Dlyrlcum,  Moesia,  and  Thrace. 

Greece  consisted  of  two  principal  divisions — Greece,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  Peloponnesus. 
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{  Oreoee  furoper inchided  ihe  fidlowing  states;  1.  Attica.  2.  Bqdo- 
iia.  a.  Acarnanuu  4.  ^tolia.  5.  Locris.  6.  Doris.  7.  Phoci&  8.  TTiea- 
ial}.  9.  Epirus.  10.  Macedonia. 

Peloponnesus  included  the  following  states;  1.  Achaia.  2.  ElisL 
3.  Arcadia.  4.  Messenia.  5.  Laconia.  6.  Argolis. 

Connected  with  Greece  were  many  islands  in  the  seas 
which  surrounded  it,  the  principal  of  which  singly,  or  in  clus- 
ters, were  Eubcea,  Lemnoe,  the  Cyclades,  Crete,  Cythera,  Za- 
cynthus,  Cephalonia,  Corcyra,  Tenedos,  Lesbos,  Scio,  Samos, 
and  Patmos. 

41.  Names.  Greece  was  called  Hellas  by  the  natives,  and 
its  inliabitants  Hellenes.  From  their  different  tribes  they  were 
denominated  by  the  poets,  Achivi,  Danai,  Argivi,  Pelasgi, 
lones,  Dores,  and  Moles. 

42.  Interesting  Localities.  Almost  every  considerable 
place  in  Greece  is  marked  by  some  circumstance  in  its  natu- 
ral features,  or  by  some  achievement  or  event  in  its  history, 
which  connects  it  in  the  minds  of  scholar^  with  the  most  de 
lightfiil  associations.  Several  of  these  locaUties  may  be 
grouped  together,  as  below. 

§  Peloponnesus  took  its  name  from  Pelops,  who  reigned  there. 
M ycens  was  the  city  of  Agamemnon.  At  Nemea.  crames  were  insti- 
toted  in  honour  of  Hercules,  for  killing  the  Neatean  lion.  In  Epidau- 
ms,  iEsculapius  was  Worshipped.  Lema  gave  name  to  the  Lernaean 
Hydra,  a  monster  destroyed  by  Hercules. 

AmyclsB  abounded  in  trees,  and  was  honounnx  with  a  splendid 
temple  of  Apollo.  Helos  was  a  place  which  the  Spartans  took,  redu- 
cing the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  hence  all  their  slaves  were  called 
Helotes.  Near  Taenarus,  the  most  southern  point  of  Europe,  was  a 
cave  through  which  Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  from 
the  infernal  regions.  On  the  mountain  Taygetus,  the  Spartan  women 
celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 

Elis,  was  famous  for  its  horses.  At  Olympia,  the  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter— they  date  from  B.  C.  776,  and 
form  the  epoch  of  Grecian  chronology.  Corinth  was  famous  for  its 
brass,  a  mixture  of  copper  with  some  small  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Arcadia  was  the  country  of  musicians  and  shepherds,  and  sacred 
to  Pan,  the  rural  deity.  Mercdry  was  bom  on  mount  Cyllene.  Her- 
cules destroyed  the  harpies  of  the  river  and  lake  Stymphalus.  At  the 
Isthmus,  games  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

Eleusis  was  famous  for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres, 
in  which  secrecy  was  enjoined  to  the  votaries,  and  the  breach  of  it 
punished  with  death.  In  Attica  were  mount  Hymettus,  celebrated  fot 
Its  honey,  and  mount  Pentelicus,  for  its  quarries  of  marble.  The  Boeo- 
tians were  reckoned  characteristically  dull,  though  there  were  som«* 
pplendid  exceptions. 
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Chaeronea  was  the  birth-place  of  Plutarch,  ditd  rematkable  for  the 
defeat  of  the  allied  states  of  Ghreece,  by  Philip,  which  ruined  that  ce^ 
ksbrated  nation.  Not  far  from  this,  was  the  cave  of  TrophoniusL  where 
oracles  were  delivered,  and  which  rendered  such  as  entered  it  me* 
lancholy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Thespia  was  sacred  to  the  Muses. 
Tanagra  was  infamous  for  its  cocli-fighting  exhibitions.  At  Delium 
stood  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  the  mountain  of  Helicon,  and  the 
fountain  Aganippe,  were  consecrated  to  the  Nine. 

Phocis,  the  Greeks  conjectured,  was  not  only  the  centre  of  Greece 
but  of  the  whole  earth.  Delphi  was  rendered  illustrious  for  the  tem 
pie  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  whose  responses  were  always  delivered  by 
a  priestess.  Parnassus,  and  the  fountain  of  Castalia  at  its  foot,  were 
the  haunts  of  the  Muses.  Anticyra  was  famous  for  the  production  ol 
hellebore,  once  reputed  a  specific  in  maniacal  cases. 

Narix  was  the  native  place  of  Ajax.  ThermopylaB  was  a  famous 
pass,  justly  reckoned  the  key  of  Greece,  and  is  immortalized  from  the 
Belf-devotion  of  Leonidas.  Where  narrowest,  there  was  room  only 
for  a  single  carriage,  a  ridge  of  impassable  mountains  being  on  the 
west,  and  the  sea  on  the  east,  with  dc^ep  and  dangerous  morasses. 

The  -^tolians  constituted  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece.  Naupactus 
was  so  caUed  from  the  number  of  ships  built  there,  but  its  site  is  now 
overflowed  by  the  sea.  Acarnania  was  famous  for  its  horses.  On  the 
promontory  Leucate,  was  the  rock  from  which  disappointed  lovew 
sought  either  death  or  a  cure,  by  leaping  into  the  sea. 

Through  the  lake  of  Acherusia  ran  the  river  Acheron,  and  into  the 
latter  flows  the  Cocytus,  both  of  which,  on  account  of  their  muddi- 
ness,  were  feigned  by  the  poets  to  be  rivers  of  hell.  In  the  interior  ol 
Epinis,  was  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  the  grove,  or  vocal 
oaks  of  Dodona,  sacred  to  Jupiter. 

Chaonia  received  its  name  from  Chaon,  tlie  companion  of  Helenus, 
the  son  of  Priam,  who  was  inadvertently  killed  in  hunting.  Pindus 
was  holy  to  Apollo  and  the  Nine.  The  Acroceraunian  mountains 
were  so  called  from  their  tops  being  stnick  with  thunder. 

The  vale  of  Tempe  was  reckoned  the  most  delicious  spot  on  earth, 
five  miles  in  length,  but  in  general  very  narrow.  It  had  mount  Olym- 
pus at  the  north,  and  Ossa  at  the  south.  These  mountains,  with  Peli- 
on,  according  to  story,  were  piled  one  upon  another,  by  the  giants  in 
their  war  with  the  gods,  to  scale  heaven.  The  celebrated  spear  of 
Achilles,  which  none  but  himself  could  wield,  was  cut  down  on  Peli- 
on  ;  Thessaly  was  renowned  for  excellent  horses. 

Larissa  was  the  city  of  Achilles.  Heraclea  was  so  called  from  Her- 
cules, who  is  said  to  have  consumed  himself  in  a  burning  pile,  on  the 
top  of  CEta-  near  this  place.  Othrys  was  the  abode  of  the  Centaurs 
On  the  banks  of  Amphrysus,  Apollo  used  to  feed  the  flocks  of  Adme- 
tus.  Pierus,  towards  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  was  sacred  to  the 
Muses.  The  women  of  Thessaly  are  said  to  have  possessed  remark- 
able skill  in  magic. 

Athos  was  a  mountain  through  which  Xerxes  caused  a  canal  to  bo 
cut  for  the  passage  of  his  army.  Several  towns  stood  ujwn  it  whose 
inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  their  longevity.    Stagira  waa  the 
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birth  place  of  AmtoUe,  whence  he  is  called  the  Stagirite.  Apdiouia 
was  a  place  whete  lealning  wa^  much  cultivated.  Strymon  was  the 
river  along  the  banks  of  which  Orpheus  is  imagined  to  have  lament- 
ed his  lost  Eurydice. 

In  the  island  Corcyra  were  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Alcinoua, 
which  produced  fruit  twice  a  year.  Ithaca  was  the  residence  of  Ulys- 
ses. Cicero  compares  it  to  a  nest  in  a  rock.  The  Strophades  were  a 
cluster  of  islands  fabled  to  be  infested  by  harpies.  The  inhabitants 
of  iEgina  were  famed  for  being  the  first  people  that  coined  money. 

Delos  was  the  birth  place  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  was  said  to  be 
a  floating  island.  Paros  was  the  birth  place  of  Phidias  and  Praxi- 
teles, and  celebrated,  moreover,  for  the  finest  marble.  Naxos  was  fruit- 
ful in  vines,  and  therefore  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Ci^te  was  celebrated 
for  its  hundred  cities,  and  for  the  laws  of  Minos  established  there. 
The  Cretans  were  celebrated  archers. 

Rhodes  was  famous  for  its  brazen  colossus,  or  image  of  the  sun, 
about  105  feet  high.  The  metal  which  composed  it  loaded  900  camels 
Patmos  was  the  Island  to  which  the  apostle  John  was  banished,  and 
where  he  wrote  the  book  of  revelation.  Scio  was  famous  for  its  wine 
and  earthen  wares.  Lemnos  was  sacred  to  Vulcan.  In  the  forum  of 
its  principal  town  was  the  statue  of  an  ox,  made  by  Myron,  the  back 
of  which,  at  the  winter  solstice,  was  overshadowed  by  mount  Athos^ 
though  80  miles  distant. 

43.  CUies.  Of  these  there  were  several,  the  capitals  of  the 
different  states  of  which  Greece  was  composed,  as  Athens, 
Sparta,  Corinth,  Thebes,  Argos,  and  othei-s.  But  of  these, 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  by  far  the  most  renowned. 

Athens,  the  capital  of  Attica,  was  so  called  from  Athenae, 
one  of  the  names  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  the  protectress  of 
the  city.  It  was  called  by  the  ancients,  for  its  glory  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  learned  city,  the  6ye  of  Greece,  the  schocdof 
the  world. 

It  was  situated  in  a  large  plain,  about  five  miles  from  the 
sea,  having  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  mount.  In  its  most  flourish- 
ing state,  according  to  Dio  Chrysostom,  it  was  26  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  was  divided  into  the  upper  city  or  citadel,  and 
the  lower  city.  Both  contained  440,000  inhabitants,  the  far 
greater  part  of  whom  were  slaves. 

§  The  citadel  was  built  on  the  rocky  mount  already  mentioned.  It 
was  ca]led  the  Acropolis,  or  the  upper  city.  When  from  the  increase 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  lower  grounds  were  occupied  by  buildings^ 
these  constituted  the  lower  city. 

The  upper  city  was  16  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  surround- 
ed by  a  stKMig  wall,  beautified  by  9  gates,  to  one  of  which,  called  the 
graiid  entrance,  the  Athenians  ascended  by  8tep9,  covered  with  while 
«iarbl& 
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The  low^  city  ccmtained  all  the  buildiogfi  that  gunrou»kd  the  d» 
tadei,  and  was  encompassed  with  strong  waUff,  . 

In  the  citadel  were  several  magnificent  edifieee,  tlie  chief  c3f 
which  were  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  the  beautiful  temple 
of  Minerva,  called  Parthenon.  These  still  continue.  The  lat- 
ter is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  remains  of  antiquity. 
It  is  220  feet  long,  101  broad,  and  69  high. 

In  the  lower  city,  the  most  magnificent  structure  of  Athens, 
and  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  ancient  world,  was  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus-  It  was  supported  on  marble  columns^ 
and  was  half  a  mile  in  circuit* 

In  both  portions  of  Athens  there  were  many  other  splendid 
structures,  and  monmiients  without  number,  some  of  the 
proudest  efforts  of  art  and  genius  that  the  world  ever  beheld. 

§  Athens  had  three  harbours  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  which  were  joined 
to  the  city  by  two  walls,  called  the  long  walfe.  The  length  of  ooe 
of  these  was  five  miles,  that  of  the  other  nearly  the  same. 

There  were  several  Gymnasia,  or  places  of  exercise,  in  and  near 
Athens,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and 
the  Cynosarges. 

A  Gymnasium  was  a  large  edifice  designed  to  accommodate  many 
thousands  of  people  together,  with  places  for  the  exercises  of  Ae 
youth,  and  with  apartments  for  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  &c.  tode* 
liver  their  lectures.  A  garden  and  sacred  grove  were  attached  to  tills 
edifice.    :     '  /-/.  ^ 

Sparta,  called  also  Lacedsemon,  was  built  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Eurotas,  and  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Laconia.  It  was  of  a  ciicu- 
kr  form,  and  about  6  miles  in  circumference.  The  hoiisei 
were  not  built  close  t(^ether,  but  divided  into  different  villa- 
ges, according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
destitute  of  walls,  till  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tyiants, 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  bravery  of  its  citizens  was 
its  defence. 

§  Sparta  was  divided  into  different  villages,  according  to  the  ancient 
manner  of  the  Greeks.  Of  these  villages  there  were  five,  built  round 
an  eminence  at  different  distances,  each  of  which  was  occupied  by 
ime  of  the  five  tribes  of  Sparta. 

Thie  prevailing  manners  were  hostile  to  external  splendour,  and 
therefore  the  houses  of  the  Spartans  were  destitute  of  ornaments.  The 
great  Square,  or  forum,  however,  in  which  several  streets  terminated, 
was  embellished  with  temples  and  statues.  It  also  contained  the  pub- 
lie  edffiees,  in  which  the  assemblies  of  thevarlous  bodies  of  magistratM 
were  held. 

Sparta  was  also  adorned  with  a  large  number  of  monuments,  m 
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nonour  of  tlie  gods  and  ancient  heroes.  Iteligiotts  respect  wa«diown 
lo  the  memory  of  Hercules,  Tyndams,  Castor,  Pollux,  Leonidas,  &c. 
hi  ib^  envurons  of  the  city  were  courses  for  horse  and  foot  racesi  and 

Eof  exercises  for  youth  shaded  by  beautiful  plane  trees.  Indeed 
was  surrounded,  to  a  great  extent,  with  vmeyards,  oUie  and 
rees,  gardens,  and  summer  houses. 

Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  was  seated  on  the  Istlimus, 
which  separates  Peloponnesus  from  Attica.  It  lay  between 
two  seas,  and  had  two  ports,  one  on  each  coast.  Its  citadel 
stood  on  the  peak  of  a  nill  called  Acrocorinthus.  This  city 
was  one  of  the  best  peopled  and  most  wealthy  in  Greece.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Mmimiius,  the  Roman  general,  during  the 
Achaean  league.     Corinth  was  partly  rebuilt  by  JuUus  Caesar. 

$  The  neat  order  of  the  pillars  which  are  used  at  this  day,  in  the 
decoration  of  all  fine  buildings,  took  from  this  city  the  name  of  Co- 
rinthian pillars.  Its  citizens  made  high  pretensions  to  politeness, 
philosophy,  and  learning. 

Corinth  enjoyed  its  li^rty,  and  immense  traffic,  till  B.  C.  146,  when 
it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Romans.  It  was  then  deemed  the 
stronffest  city  in  the  world,  and  was  a  distinguished  seat  of  opulence 
and  me  fine  arts.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  often  burned,  pluu- 
dered,  and  subjugated,  till  of  late,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  it 
was  so  decayed,  that  the  population  did  not  exceed  1500  souls,  one 
half  Mahometans,  and  the  other  half  Christians. 

Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  was  situated  on  the  river 
Ismenus.  It  had  seven  gates,  with  walls  about  seven  miles 
in  circumference.  It  was  demolished  by  Alexander,  and  re- 
built by  Cassander.  Under  Epaminondas,  the  Thebans  be- 
came masters  of  Greece ;  but  in  Strabo's  tune  (15  or  20  years 
A.  C.)  Thebes  was  only  an  inconsiderable  village. 

§  In  the  dreadful  period  of  its  demolition  by  Alexander,  6000  of  its 
inhabitants  were  slain,  and  30,000  sold  for  slaves.  The  house  in 
which  the  great  lyric  poet  Pindar  was  bom  and  educated,  was  ordeied 
to  be  spar^  and  all  the  rest  to  be  destroyed. 

44.  Oovemment  In  general  thb  government  of  Greece 
partook  of  a  repubUcan  character,  though  it  varied  at  different 
periods,  and  was  in  fact  different  in  the  several  states.  In  some 
of  them  it  exhibited  the  features  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy. 
They  frequently  entered  into  leagues  and  confederacies  with 
each  other,  and  in  this  respect  bore  some  faint  resemblance  to 
the  present  goyermnent  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
But  on  this  article  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  of 
the  respective  states  of  Greece,  chiefly  Athens  and  Sparta, 
who  were,  in  general,  so  superior  to  the  rest 
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§  The  goYerament  of  Athens  was  at  first  n[u>narchical,  but  after  tiiCL 
death  of  Codrus,  it  became  in  a  degree  denfbcratic. 

Classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Athenians  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  citizens  or  freemen,  foreigners  or  sqjoumen^ 
and  slaves.  Citizens  were  the  privileged  class,  who  held  ex- 
clusively the  offices  of  government.  The  privileges  of  citizen 
^ip  were  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  deemed  of  great  value 
They  were  conferred  only  by  an  assembly  of  the  people^  except 
inhere  they  were  inherited  by  those  whose  parents  were  citizens. 

§  The  citizens  of  Athens  were  divided  into  ten  tribes;  but  they  were 
not  limited  to  the  city,  a  part  of  them  residing  in  the  small  boroughs 
of  Attica.  These  tribes  were  named  after  certain  ancient  heroes ; 
each  tribe  was  again  subdivided  into  three  parts,  and  each  of  these 
into  90  families. 

Sojourners  were  persons  who  came  from  a  foreign  country, 
and  settled  with  their  families  in  Attica.  They  were  per 
mitted  to  exercise  trades  in  the  city,  and  were  protected  by  the 
government,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  assembly,  nor  could  they 
be  raised  to  any  office. 

§  In  some  instances,  when  they  had  rendered  important  servlcec^ 
Jiey  were  adopted  into  the  class  of  citizens. 

Slaves  or  servants  were  distinguished  into  two  sorts.  The 
first  consisted  of  free  bom  citizens  who,  through  poverty,  were 
forced  to  serve  for  wages.  These  could  either  change  their 
masters  or  release  themselves  when  able  to  procure  a  subsist- 
ence. The  second  sort  were  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  their 
mastere,  and  in  general  placed  beyond  the  hope  of  procuring 
their  own  freedom,  or  leaving  it  as  a  legacy  to  their  children. 

§  Sometimes  slaves  obtained  Sieir  freedom  by  fighting  for  the  re- 
public, or  purchased  it  by  means  of  their  savings. 

Magistrates,  The  Athenian  magistrates  were  divided  into 
three  sorts,  distinguished  by  the  different  methods  of  their 
election.  These  were,  1.  the  Chirotoneti,  chosen  by  the  people 
in  a  lawful  assembly,  in  which  they  voted  by  holding  up  their 
hands.  2.  The  Cl^roti,  first  approved  by  the  people,  and  then 
drawn  by  lot.  3.  The  Ereti,  extraordinary  officers  appointed 
by  particular  tribes,  to  take  care  of  any  business. 

§  The  poorer  citizens  were  eligible  to  office ;  yet  it  was  seldom  that 
any  but  the  most  distinguished  persons,  were  actually  appomted  as 
niagistrates.  The  candidates  were  required  to  give  an  account  of 
their  past  life  in  the  public  forum. 

Magistrates,  while  in  office,  were  liable  to  be  tried  on  an  accusation 
of  n^lect  of  duty  j  and  after  their  term  of  office  had  expired^  they 
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were  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  their  conduct.  During  thirty 
dayiB^  any  man  who  choee  might  bring  a  complaint  of  malr&minii- 
Iration. 

The  usual  goveiDment  of  Athens  was  carried  on  by  the 
Archons,  the  Senate  of  500,  and  assemblies  of  the  people. 

The  Archons  held  the  supreme  executive  power.  They 
were  elected  annually,  and  by  the  second  method  above 
named,  viz.  by  lot.  They  wore  garlands  of  myitle,  were  pro- 
tected from  violence  and  insult,  and  were  exempted  from 
certain  taxes. 

§  The  archons  were  nine  in  number.  The  first  was  called  archon,  by 
way  of  eminence.  He  decided  on  causes  between  married  parsonsL 
also  concerning  wills,  divorces,  and  legacies.  He  was  the  general 
guardian  of  orphans.  Some  other  important  concerns  were  assigned 
to  him. 

The  second  archon  was  styled  Basileus,  and  wore  a  crown.  The 
third  archon  was  called  Polemarch.  The  six  remaining  archons 
were  named  Thesmothetae.  Their  respective  duties  need  not  be  de- 
scribed. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  concern  of  the  archons,  as  such, 
was  the  execution  of  laws  and  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
republic.  Subordinate  magistrates  regulated  minor  details  in  the 
police. 

The  Senate  of  five  hundred  was  elected  annually  by  lot, 
from  the  diff^ent  tribes.  The  business  of  this  body  was  to 
ccwsider  all  proposals  intefnded  to  come  before  the  people,  and 
to  see  that  nothing  impro}ier  should  be  submitted. 

§  The  power  of  this  senate  was  considerable.  They  debated  aJ 
measures  of  public  interest  and  welfare,  examined  the  acounts  of 
magistrates,  took  care  of  the  fleet,  and  could  punish  for  offences  not 
prohibited  by  any  law. 

Assemblies  of  the  people  were  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  on  what  was  most  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth. 
The  right  of  attending  them  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  freemen 
of  Athens.  Strangers,  slaves,  women,  and  pei-sons  who  had 
received  an  infamous  punishment,  were  excluded.  They 
were  held  four  times  every  35  days,  and  also  in  cases  of  pecu- 
liar emergency. 

§  The  smallest  number  of  which  an  assembly  could  legally  consist 
was  6000  citizens.  The  assemblies  decided  respecting  peace  or  war ; 
received  ambassadors ;  confirmed  or  abrogated  laws ;  nominated  to 
almost  every  important  office,  &c. 

Here  was  the  field  in  which  the  good  or  the  bad  influence  of  the 
orators  of  Athens  was  exerted ;  in  which  their  talents  were  elicited, 
and  their  fame  acquired ;  in  which  Pericles  "thundered,''  .£schine« 
charmed,  and  Demosthenes  ruled  the  hearts  of  men. 

There  were  also  other  bodies  of  men  occasionally  concerned 
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in  the  government  of  Athens,  as  vaiious  courts,  particulArly 
that  celebrated  one  called  Areopagus. 

The  name  of  this  court  was  taken  from  the  place  where  it  was  lield, 
VIZ.  Mars'  HilL  It  was  hi  the  greatest  repute  throughout  Greece 
for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  its  proceedings.  It  took  cognizance  of 
crimes,  abuses,  and  innovations  either  in  religion  or  government.  It 
inspected  the  laws  and  public  manners. 

The  strictest  propriety  of  conduct  was  required  of  the  members. 
Expulsion  followed  any'act  of  gross  inunorality.  To  laugh  during 
the  sitting  of  the  court,  was  thought  a  very  blameable  levity. 

There  was  an  absurd  peculiarity  in  the  government  of 
Athens,  which  should  not  be  omitted.  It  was  ostracism,  a 
kind  of  popular  judgment  so  call  from  ostrakon,  a  shell,  or  tile, 
on  which  votes  were  written. 

§  The  following  was  the  process  in  this  condemnation.  The  people 
being  assembled,  each  citizen  writing  on  a  shell  the  name  of  the 
individual  most  obnoxious  to  him  without  the  allegation  of  a  crime, 
carried  it  to  a  certain  part  of  the  market  place  fixed  for  this  purpose, 
and  deposited  it  there.  These  shells  were  numbered  in  gross  by  the 
archons.  If  they  did  not  amount  to  6000,  the  ostracism  was  void. 
If  they  amounted  to  this  number,  the  archons,  laying  every  name  by 
itself,  pronounced  him,  whose  name  was  written  by  the  major  part, 
banished  for  ten  years,  with  leave  to  enjoy  his  estate.  Hence  it  was 
that  so  many  eminent  citizens  suffered  from  the  ingratitude  or  the 
fipleen  of  the  Athenians. 

Government  of  Sparta, 

Classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  Sparta 
consisted  of  citizens  and  slaves,  or  Helots.  Tlie  citizens  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  Homoii,  and  the  Ilypomiones. 
The  privileges  of  these  varied  ;  the  former  were  eligible  to 
office  ;  the  latter  consisting  of  the  poorer  citizens,  the  freed- 
men  and  their  sons,  were  allowed  only  to  vote  at  the  elections. 

The  slaves,  or  Helots,  were  much  more  numerous  than  the 
ddzens.  Their  services  were  similar  to  those  of  servants 
in  general,  though  less  severe  than  those  of  servants  elsewhere 
in  Greece. 

Kings.  The  republic  of  Sparta  had  two  magistrates,  called 
kings,  but  they  differed  from  those  of  most  other  nations. 
They  formed  a  check  upon  each  other,  and  their  power 
otherwise  was  very  limited. 

§  Every  month  they  took  an  oath  that  they  would  rule  according  to 
the  laws ;  one  of  them  commanded  the  army,  while  the  other  usually 
remained  at  home  to  administer  the  laws.  As  first  citizens  of  the 
state,  they  presided  in  the  senate,  but  their  peculiar  prerogative  was 
to  superintend  the  religion  of  the  state. 
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Senate,  This  boJy  consisted,  togetlicr  with  the  two  kings, 
of  twenty-eight  members,  who  were  above  sixty  years  of  ugc 
and  elected  to  the  office  for  Ufe,  and  on  account  of  their  virtue. 
Their  duty  w  as  to  consider  all  questions  respecting  peace  cr 
war,  and  other  imprtant  affairs  of  the  republic. 

Ephori.  The  Ephori  were  five  magistrates,  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  citizens,  to  inspect  the  education  of  the  youth,  aud 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Assemblies.  The  public  assemblies  wxre  held  to  decide  on 
matters  laid  before  them  by  the  Senate.  There  w^ere  two  of 
these  bodies ;  one  was  called  the  general  assembly,  attended 
by  all  the  freemen  of  Laconia ;  the  other,  the  lesser  assembly, 
oomposed  of  the  Spartans  alone,  who  exceeded  thirty  years  of 
age. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  kings,  as  well  as  the  other  magistrates, 
constituted  a  portion  of  these  bodies. 

Government  of  the  other  States  of  Greece, 
Like  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  government  of  the  otlier 
sovereignties  of  Greece  was,  for  the  most  part,  republican. 
In  some  of  them  there  was  a  preponderance  of  aristocracy,  in 
others  of  democracy.  Thebes  was  more  nearly  a  monarchy. 
§  Many  of  thfe  sovereigns  of  Thebes  were  celebrated  for  their  mis- 
fortunes, such  as  Laius,  (Edlpus,  Polynices,  &c. 

Pertaining  to  the  goverrunent  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  confede- 
rated body,  was  the  Ampliictyonic  Council.  This  was  an  as- 
sembly composed,  at  first,  of  a  few  states  in  the  northern  part<» 
of  Greece,  but  afterwards  of  twelve  states,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  decision  of  all  diflTerences  between  cities,  and  to  try 
such  ofifences  as  openly  violated  the  law^s  of  nations. 

§  The  number  of  deputies  usually  sent  to  this  council  was  two  from 
each  state.  It  met  twice  a  j'^ear.  The  vernal  assembly  was  held  at 
Delphi,  and  the  autumnal  at  Thermopylae. 

45.  Military  Affairs,  The  armies  of  the  different  slates 
of  Greece  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  citizens,  whom  the 
laws  of  their  country  obliged  at  a  certain  age  to  appear  in 
arms,  at  the  summons  of  the  magistrate. 

{  The  main  body  of  the  Grecian  armies  was  composed  of  infantr]^* 
The  rest  rode  in  chariots,  upon  horseback,  or  upon  elephants. 

The  Greek  arms  w^ere  at  first  made  of  brass,  and  the  boots, 
and  some  other  parts,  of  tin.  Iron  became  afterwards  the 
chief  material.     The  defensive  arms  were  a  helmet,  a  breast 
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(date,  and  a  plate  for  the  back,  greaves  to  defend  the  1^% 
guards  for  the  hands,  a  sort  of  l^lt  which  covered  a  part  of 
the  body  in  front,  and  a  shield. 

The  offensive  arms  were  the  spear,  or  pike,  the  sword,  the 
pole  axe,  a  club  of  wood  or  iron,  the  bow  and  arrow,  darts  or 
javelins,  and  slings. 

§  The  Greeks,  however  brave  in  the  field,  were  very  inefficient  in 
undertaking  the  siege  of  walled  towns.  Their  armies  were  geaerally 
•Jie  militia  of  the  country,  called  out  to  temporary  service. 

The  severest  punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  Lacedaemoniana 
on  deserters,  or  cowards,  who  fled  from  battle.  They  forfeited  tdltlie 
privileges  and  honours  of  citizens ;  it  was  a  disgrace  to  intermarry 
with  them  5  they  might  be  heaten  by  any  who  met  them,  without 
the  liberty  of  self-defence ;  and  they  wore  some  distinguislung  dress 
as  a  mark  of  infamy. 

Archilochus,  the  poet,  was  banished  Sparta  for  writing  an  epigram, 
in  which  he  jestingly  related  tiie  loss  of  his  shield. 

46.  Naval  Affairs,  The  Greek  ships  consisted  chiefly  of 
three  sorts :  ships  of  war,  those  of  burthen,  and  those  of  pas- 
sage. 

§  Ships  of  passage  were  used  as  transports ;  ships  of  burthen  served 
as  tenders,  and  wereusually  of  a  round  form ;  ships  of  war  contains^ 
the  men  and  the  weapons  by  which  the  naval  engagement  was  car- 
ried on,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  several  orders  (wr  banks  of 
oars  which  they  possess^.  These  were  not  flxed  in  a  vertical  line 
over  each  other,  but  back  of  each  other,  ascending  gradually  in  the 
form  of  stairs. 

47.  Religio7L  The  Greeks,  who  were  heathens,  wor- 
shipped great  numbers  of  gods  and  demi-gods,  whom  they 
divided  into  three  classes : — celestial,  marine,  and  infernal 
They  were  all  subject  to  Jupiter,  who  was  considered  the 
father  of  gods  and  men.  The  above  classes  are  according  to 
their  degrees  of  dignity. 

§  The  gods  of  Greece  are  described  by  the  poets  according  to  tradi- 
tion, and  with  such  embellishments  as  poetic  genius  could  invent 
As  the  Greeks  had  no  sacred  books,  these  fictions,  sanctioned  also  by 
the  priests  and  legislators,  were  the  only  authority  for  the  popular 
belief. 

The  account  we  here  give  of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  description  only  of  their  principal  deities,  and  under  the 
forms  in  which  the  poets,  sculptors,  and  painters,  represented  them. 
If  this  article  should  appear  to  be  somewhat  particular,  compared 
with  the  others  respecting  Greece,  it  is  because  the  mjrthology  of  this 
country  is  the  same  nearly  with  that  of  the  whole  ancient  world,  and 
is  necessary  to  be  known  m  reading  the  Grecian  and  Roman  classics. 

The  celestial  deities  were  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury 
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Banchus,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Minerva,  Venus,  Diana,  Ceres,  and 
Vesta. 

Jupiter  was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Cybel6 ;  and  bom  at  the  same 
birth  with  Juno,  on  mount  Ida  in  Crete.  He  dep)osed  his  father,  and 
divided  the  world  between  himself  and  his  brethren,  Neptune  and 
Pluto.  Neptune  had  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sea,  and  Pluto  that  of  the 
infenial  regions.  The  sovereignty  of  heaven  and  earth  he  reserved  to 
himself. 

One  of  his  great  Exploits  was  the  conquest  of  the  Titans,  or  giants, 
who  heaped  mountains  upon  mountains  to  scale  heaven.  Jupiter 
was  gud^  of  indulging  the  basest  lusts,  although  he  is  generally  re- 
presented as  the  father  of  men  and  gods,  as  shaking  heaven  with  his 
nod,  and  governing  all  things,  except  the  Fates,  by  his  power  as  su- 
preme.   His  altars  were  never  defiled  with  human  sacriiices. 

He  is  generally  represented  as  a  majestic  personage,  seated  on  a 
throne,  with  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  thimderbolts  in  the  other, 
and  at  his  feet  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings. 

ApoUo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  bom  in  the  island 
of  Delos.  He  presided  over  music,  medicine,  poetry,  divination,  the 
fine  arts,  and  archery.  For  his  offence  in  killing  the  Cyclops,  he  was 
banished  from  heaven,  and  obliged  to  hire  himself  as  a  shepherd  to 
Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly,  in  which  employment  he  remained  nine 
years. 

His  adventures  on  earth  are  represented  as  extraordinary.  Among 
others  he  flayed  Marsyas  alive  for  contending  with  him  in  music ;  he 
caused  Midas  lo  receive  a  pair  of  ass's  ears  for  preferring  Pan's  nir- 
sic  to  his ;  he  turned  into  a  voilet  the  beautiful  boy  Hyacinthus^  whom 
he  accidentally  killed  with  a  quoit ;  and  his  mistress  Daphne  he  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  laurel. 

He  is  represaited  os  a  tall,  beardless  youth,  with  rays  round  his 
head;  sometimes  he  holds  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  sometimes  he  has  a 
bow,  with  a  quiver  of  arrows  at  his  back. 

Mars  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  He  was  the  god  of  war, 
and  pation  of  all  that  is  bloody,  crael,  and  furious.  The  horse,  the 
wolf,  th«  magpie,  and  the  vulture,  were  oflfered  to  him.  He  had  his 
temples  in  aU  nations,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
During  the  Trojan  war  Mars  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  hastily 
retreating  to  heaven,  complained  to  Jupiter,  that  Minerva  had  direct- 
ed the  weapon  of  his  antagonist 

He  is  represented  as  an  old  man,  armed  and  standing  in  a  chariot, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  called  Flight  and  Terror ;  his  sister  Bellona, 
was  his  charioteer.  Discord  goes  before  him  in  a  tattered  garmeni 
with  a  torch,  and  Anger  and  Clamour  follow. 

Mercury,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  was  the  messenger  of  the 
rihIs,  the  patron  of  travellers,  shepherds,  orators,  merchants,  thieves, 
aii'l  dishonest  persons.  His  exploits  abundahlly  support  this  charac- 
ter. Mercury  was  doubtless  some  enlightened  person  in  a  remote 
age,  who,  on  account  of  his  actions  or  services  was  worshipped  after 
his  death.  His  Greek  name,  Hermes,  siffnifies  to  interpret  or  explain, 
and  he  appears  to  have  taught  men  the  arts  of  civilization. 
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^Ic  is  represented  as  a  naked  youth,  standing  on  tiptoe,  haring  a 
winged  cap  on  his  head,  and  winged  sandals  on  his  feet ;  in  one  hand 
he  held  a  rod,  and  in  the  other  a  purse. 

Bacchus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Seniele,  and  the  god  of  wine, 
flis  festivals  were  celebrated  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  dreraed 
themselves  in  skins,  and  ran  about  the  hills  and  country  shouting, 
and  accompanying  their  shouts  with  drums,  fifes,  and  flutes.  These 
9oiemnities  were  attended  with  disgusting  scenes  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery.  The  fir,  yew,  and  fig  tree,  the  ivy  and  vine,  were  sacred 
to  him.  ... 

Bacchus  is  depicted  as  a  corpulent  and  ruddy  youth,  crowned  with 
ivy  and  vine  leaves;  holding  in  his  hand  a  small  javelin  bound  with 
vine  leaves ;  his  chariot  is  drawn  by  lions. 

Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire,  and  patron  of  those  who  wrought  in  the 
metallic  arts,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  He  was  lucked  out 
of  heaven  by  Jupiter,  for  attempting  to  deliver  his  mother  from  a 
chain  by  which  she  was  susp«pd«*d.  He  continued  to  descend  nini 
days  and  nights,  and  lighted  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  but  was  crip- 
pled ever  after. 

Vulcan  was  the  artificer  of  heaven  ;  he  forced  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jupiter,  also  the  arms  of  gods  and  demi-gods.  Though  defonnecL 
squalid,  and  sooty,  he  is  made  the  husband  of  Venus  and  father  at 
Cupid. 

Vulcan  is  represented  as  working  at  a  forge.  One  hand  raism^  a 
hammer  ready  to  strike,  the  other  holding  a  thunderbolt  with  puir 
cers  on  an  anvil.  An  eagle  waits  to  carry  it  to  Jupiter  when 
finished. 

Juno,  styled  the  queen  of  heaven,  was  both  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Jupiter.  She  was  bom  at  Argos,  or  as  some  report,  in  Samos.  la 
her  character  she  was  haughty,  jealous,  and  inexorable,  though  the 
ancients  held  her  in  great  veneration,  inasmuch  as  she  presid^  over 
power,  empire,  and  riches,  and  was  the  special  protectress  of  mar- 
riage and  child  birth. 

She  was  lofty,  graceful,  and  magnificent  in  her  face,  figure,  and 
motion,  and  of  all  the  pagan  divinities  her  worship  was  the  most  so- 
lemn and  general. 

She  is  represented  seated  on  a  throne,  or  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
peacocks,  with  a  diadem  or  fillet  adorned  with  jewels  on  her  head, 
and  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  hand.  Iris,  displaying  the  rich  colours  oi 
the  rainbow,  is  her  usual  attendant. 

Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  sprang  completely  armed  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter.  She  was  the  most  accomplisliod  of  all  the  god- 
desses, and  the  only  divinity  that  seemed  equal  to  Jupiter.  She  was 
a  benificent  goddess,  and  instructed  in  ship  building,  navigation,  spin- 
ning, and  weaving.  Her  worship  was  universally  estailished,  but 
Athens  claimed  her  particular  attention.  ^^ 

She  is  represented  as  a  majestic  female,  bf  commanding  a«^%, 
armed  with  a  helmet,  breastplate,  shield,  and  spear.  By  her  side,  or . 
on  her  crest,  is  an  owl,  the  bird  which  is  sacred  to  her.  ^  , 

Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  was  the  daughter  of  JupK 
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ier  and  Dfoue,  or  as  some  say.  she  sprung  firpm  the  froth  of  the  aca. 
tte  WHS  Meeatkms  m  a  high  degree,  and  her  worship  was  eelebraled 
Di^th  the  most  disgraceful  ceremonies.  The  most  beautifol  of  her 
tnnples  were  those  of  Paphos,  Cnidus,  Cythera,  and  Idalia.  The 
i^uaS  of  O^ms  was  her  favourite  residence. 

She  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  woman,  elegantly  attired,  and  ghrt 
.  aboQi  the  tmst  with  a  cestus,  or  girdle,  that  had  the  power  of  mspi- 
riiur  love; 

Diana  was  the  queen  of  the  woods  and  the  goddess  of  hunting. 
She  devoted  herself  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  had  for  her  attendants 
80  nympba,  aU  of  whom  abjured  the  rites  of  marriage.  Among 
pknts,  the  poppy  and  dittany  were  sacred  to  her. 

She  is  represented  as  a  tall,  majestic  woman,  lightly  clad,  with  a 
crescent  on  ncnr  Ibreh^d,  a  bow  in  her  hand,  a  quiver  on  her  shoid- 
ders,  her  legs  bare,  and  buskins  on  her  feet. 

Ceres^  the  goddess  of  com  and  harvest,  was  the  daughter  of  Sa- 
turn ana  CyMe,  and  the  first  who  taught  to  cultivate  the  earth.  She 
wiM  abeaeficent  goddess,  but  led  a  licentious  life.  To  her  honour  the 
f  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated. 

*  l^e  is  represented  as  a  majestic  and  beautiful  woman,  (»T>wned 
with  ears  of  com ;  in  one  hand  she  held  poppies  and  ears  of  ccmi, 
and  in  the  other  a  lighted  tordi. 

Vesta  was  the  goddess  of  fire,  and  guardian  of  houses  and  heartlis. 
SIhe  ever  remained  a  virgin,  and  received  the  first  oblations  in  sacri- 
fii6e. 

I^e  was  represented  in  a  long,  flowing  robe,  a  veil  on  her  head,  a 
lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  javelin  in  the  other. 

The  marine  deities  were  Neptune,  and  his  vnfe  Amphi- 
tJite,  Oceanu3  and  his  wife  Thetys,  Triton,  Proteus,  Nereiis, 
nnd  his  sister  and  con&ori.  Doris,  &c. 

Neptune,  the  brother  of  Jupiter,  was  second  in  rank  among  the 
cods,  and  reigned  over  the  sea.  Conspiring  against  Jupiter,  he  was 
defeatedj  bamshed  from  heaven,  and  for  one  year  made  subject  to 
Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  where  he  assisted  to  build  the  walls  of  that 
city. 

Nq>tuile  is  represented  seated  ui  a  chariot  made  of  a  shell  and 
drawn  by  ctolphms  and  sea  horses,  surrounded  by  tritons,  n3rmphsL 
and  sea  monsters.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  crown,  and  in  his  hand 
holds  a  trident,^or  sceptre,  vnih  three  prongs. 

Oeeanus.  a  sea  god,  was  the  son  of  Coelum  and  Vesta.  He  was 
called  the  lather,  not  only  of  rivers,  but  of  animals.  He  and  his  wife 
Thetys  are  said  to  have  had  3000  sons. 

Triton,  also  a  sea  god,  was  the  son  of  Neptune  and  AmphltrMe ; 
he  was  his  father's  companion  and  tmmpeter. 

q^  of  him  resembles  a  man ;  the  other  part  is  like  a  fish ;  his  two 
Ubt  «re  l&e  the  fore  feet  of  a  horse;  his  tail  is  cleft  and  crooked  like 
a  half  moon ;  and  his  hair  resembles  wild  parsley.  r 

Nesejis,  a  sea  god,  the  son  of  Oeeanus,  was  the  fiither  of  fifty  daugh* 
len  by  his  wifi)  Doris,  who  were  called  Nereids. 
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Prolcjs,  (he  sen  of  Oceanus,  a  god  of  the  sea,  ooid4  foTOteli  future 
Invents,  and  change  himself  into  any  shape. 

l*he  infernal  deities  were  Pluto  and  his  consort  Proserpine, 
Plutus,  Charon,  the  Furies,  Fates,  and  the  three  judges,  Mi- 
nos, iEacus,  and  Rhadamanthus. 

§  Pluto,  who  exercised  dominion  over  hellj  was  the  brother  of  Ju- 
piter. The  goddesses  all  refusing  to  marry  him  on  account  of  his  de- 
formity and  gloomy  disposition,  he  seized  Proserpine,  the  daughter 
of  Ceres,  in  Sicily,  opened  a  passage  through  the  earth,  carried  hei  to 
his  residence,  married,  and  made  her  queen  of  hell.  No  tuples  were 
raised  to  his  honour. 

He  is  represented  seated  on  a  throne  of  sulphur,  from  beneath 
which  flow  the  rivers  Lethe,  Phlegethon,  Cocytus,  and  Acheron.  His 
countenance  is  stern ;  on  his  head  is  a  radiated  crown ;  in  one  hand  a 
sceptre  with  two  teeth,  called  a  bident,  and  in  the  other,  two  keys, 

Plutus,  an  infernal  deity,  was  the  god  of  riches.  He  was  lame,  blind, 
injudicious,  and  timorous. 

Charon  was-the  ferryman  of  hell,  an  old  man  with  white  hair,  a 
long  beard  and  garments,  deformed  With  filth,  in  speech  morose,  and 
ill-tempered.    Every  ghost  paid  a  small  brass  coin  for  his  fare. 

None  could  enter  Charon's  boat  without  a  regular  burial ;  without 
Ihis,  they  wandered  a  hundred  j'ears,  amidst  the  mud  and  slime  of 
the  shore.  By  him  departed  souls  were  ferried  over  the  four  rivers  ot 
hell,  and  carried  to  Pluto's  palace. 

The  Furies  were  three  in  number,  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megara. 
They  have  the  faces  of  women,  their  looks  are  full  of  terror,  they 
hold  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  and  snakes  lash  their  necks  and 
shoulders.  Their  office  is  to  observe  and  punish  the  crimes  of  had 
men,  and  torment  the  consciences  of  secret  offenders. 

The  Fates  were  three  daughters  of  Jupiter  by  Themis.  Their 
names  were  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos.  They  decided  on  the 
fortunes  of  mankind.  Clotho  drew  the  thread  of  life,  Lachesis  turned 
the  wheel,  and  Atropos  cut  it  with  her  scissoifs. 

Minos,  iEacus,  and  Rhadamanthus,  were  the  three  judges  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  They  assigned  various  punishments  to  the  wick- 
ed, adapted  to  their  crimes ;  to  the  good  they  gave  a  place  hi  the  de- 
lightful realms  of  Elysium. 

There  were  many  other  divinities  of  various  characters  and 
descriptions :  as,  Cupid,  the  god  of  love;  the  Muses,  who  pre- 
f?ided  over  poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  the  liberal  arts ;  il)e 
Graces,  &c. 

§  Cupid,  representing  the  pass-on  of  love,  was  a  beautiful  winged 
boy,  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  often  with  a  bandage  oyer  his  eyts. 
Sometimes  he  is  bestriding  the  back  of  a  lion,  playing  on  a  lyre ; 
sometimes  he  appears  momited  on  a  dolphin-;  at  others,  brealdn^  the 
winged  thunderbolt  of  Jove,  or  amusing  hhnself  with  childish  diver 
sions. 

The  Muses  were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  by  Mnemosjnae.  They 
were  nine  in  number  viz. 
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lit.  Ci^lkme,  who  presides  over  eloquence  and  heroic  0r  epks  po^- 
iryj  (Rich  as  Homer's  Iliad. 

9d.  Clio,  who  presides  over  history. 

8d.  Ebrato,  the  muse  ol  elegiac  or  Ijnric  poetry. 
^     4th.  Euterpe,  presiding  over  music. 

5th.  Melpomene,  the  inventress  and  muse  of  tragedy. 
,    0th.  Polyhymnia,  the  muse  of  singing  and  rhetoric. 

tth.  Terpsichore,  who  presides  over  dancmg. 

8th.  ThaJia,  the  muse  of  pastoral  or  comic  poetry. 

9th.  Urania^  who  presides  over  hymns  and  sacred  subjects,  and  is 
the  muse  of  astronomy. 

The  Graces  were  the  daughters  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  and  three 
ih  number.  They  were  supposed  to  give  to  beauty  its  attractions,  and 
lo  render  even  homeliness  pleasing. 

They  are  usually  represented  as  young  and  blfxnning  virginal 

ahtly  clad,  and  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  to  ^ow  the  mutual 
bction  that  subsisted  between  them. 

Besides  these,  there  were  rural  deities,  as  Pan,  Sylvanus, 
Friapos,  Aristseus,  Tennhius,  and  others.  There  were  also 
wbe  Sirens,  Gorgons,  Harpies,  Dryads,  Naiads,  Nereids,  Tri- 
tons, Lares,  Penaites,  Fauns,  Satyrs,  Pales,  and  a  vast  number 
of  Nyniphs. 

§  Pan  was  the  principal  among  the  inferior  deities,  and  was  the  god 
of  hunters,  shepherds,  and  country  people  generally. 

Sylvanus  was  next  to  Pan,  and  presided  over  woods.  Priapus  pre- 
sided over  gardens.  Aristaeus  invented  the  art  of  extracting  oil  from 
olives,  and  found  the  use  of  honey.  Terminus  was  considered  as 
watching  over  the  boundaries  of  lands. 

The  Sirens  were  three  fabulous  persons,  who  were  said  to  have  the 
faciBS  of  women,  and  the  lower  parts  of  their  bodies  like  fish.  They 
had  such  melodious  voices,  that  mariners  were  often  allured  by  them 
to  their  own  destruction. 

The  Gorgons,  three  sisters,  had  the  power  of  transforming  those 
into  stones  who  looked  at  them. 

Tna  Harpies  are  said  to  have  been  winged  monsters  which  had  the 
face  of  a  woman,  the  body  and  wings  of  a  vulture,  claws  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  ears  of  a  bear. 

The  Dryads  were  nymphs  who  presided  over  the  woods. 

The  Naiads  were  n3rmphs  of  springs  and  fountains. 

The  Nereids  were  nymphs  of  the  sea,  and  daughters  of  Nereus  and 
Doris. 

The  Tritons  were  sea  gods,  with  their  upper  parts  like  a  man,  and 
their  lower  parts  resembling  a  fish. 

The  Lares  and  Penates  were  inferior  deities  who  presided  over 
iMlttses  and  families. 

The  Faims  and  Sat3rrs  wer^  rural  d^mi-gods,  the  one  attending  on 
Pan,  and  the  other  on  Bacchus. 

Palte  wfts  the  goddess  of  shepherds  and  pastures. 

The  Nymphs  were  celesiial  and  terrestrial ;  the  former  ^ided  the 
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heavenly  bodies,  the  latter  presided  over  the  viroods.  They  are  reprr^ 
sented  as  beautiful  creatureS)  inhabiting  every  forest  and  glen. 

*l'be  worship  of  these  divinities  was  ccHiducted  by  priesta 
dressed  in  costly  habits^  who  offered  sacrifices  of  animalH, 
fruits,  perfumes,  &c.  These  sacrifices  were  sometinaes  ac- 
companied by  prayers,  music,  dancing,  &c.  Human  victimi 
were  occasionally  sacrificed. 

§  Tlie  Greeks  derived  their  religion  principally  from  Egypt ;  but 
by  degrees  the  legislators,  poets,  and  priests,  extended  it,  till  the 
multitude  of  gods  was  almost  innumerable.  Tliirty  thousand  ob- 
jects of  worship  have  been  enumerated  among  them.  These  deities 
were  supposed  frequently  to  mingle  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  are  re- 
presented as  being  stained  with  almost  every  vice. 

Temples  were  erected,  festivals  instituted,  games  celebrated,  and 
sacrifices  offered,  with  more  or  less  pomp  to  aU  these  gods,  as  also  to 
the  souls  of  departed  heroes. 

TTie  religion  of  the  common  people  consisted  chiefly  in  the  exter- 
nal honours  paid  to  their  gods,  and  an  attendance  upon  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies,  though  these  were  performed  with  great  reverence. 
With  respect  to  a  future  state  of  existence,  the  philosophers  seem  to 
have  been  in  doubt.  The  poets  inculcated  a  belief  in  Tartarus,  or 
Hell,  and  Elysium,  or  Paradise.  Women  were  not  encouraged  with 
any  hope  of  immortality. 

Of  Hell  they  have  draAvn  a  picture  in  the  most  gloomy 
and  horrific  colours,  where  men  who  haA^e  been  remarkable 
for  wickedness  are  tortured  uith  a  variety  of  miseries  adapted 
to  their  crimes* 

The  prospect  of  Elysium  is  described,  by  Homer,  Hesiod. 
Pindar,  and  others,  as  beautiful  and  inviting  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  that  delightful  region,  there  is  no  inclement 
weather,  but  soft  winds  blow  fi'om  the  ocean  to  refresh  the 
inhabitants,  who  live  without  care  or  anxiety ;  there  reigns 
perpetual  sunshine  and  serenity  of  sky ;  and  the  fertile  earth 
produces  thrice  in  a  year  delicious  fruits  for  their  sustenance. 

With  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  Avere  connected  their  tem- 
ples, oracles,  games,  &c. 

The  principal  temples  of  the  Greeks  were  those  of  Diana, 
at  Ephesus,  of  Apollo,  in  the  city  of  Miletus,  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine, at  Eleusis,  and  that  of  Olympian  Jove,  at  Athens. 
These  were  all  built  of  marble,  and  adorned  Avith  the  finest 
ornaments.  The  most  celebmted  Grecian  temple,  however, 
was  that  of  ApUo  at  Delphos,  which  was  revered  and  resort- 
ed to  by  all  the  surrounding  nations. 

§  Statues  of  the  gods,  to  whom  these  structures  were  dedicated, 
were  erected  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  enclosed  by  a 
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railing.    Sacrifices  of  various  kinds  were  made  before  these  statues 
the  ceremonies  of  which  were  generally  conducted  by  the  priests. 

Temples  among  the  heathen  most  probably  owe  their  origin  to 
the  superstitious  reverence  paid  by  the  ancients  to  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  friends  and  benefactors.  As  most  of  their  gods  were 
eminent  men,  who  were  consecrated  after  death ;  so  the  first  heathen 
temples,  we  naturaUy  infer,  were  stately  monuments  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  the  dead. 

Oracles  were  consulted  by  the  Greeks  on  all  important  oc- 
casions, and  their  detenninations  were  held  sacred  and  invio- 
lable. There  were  ceitain  temples,  in  which  future  events 
were  made  known  to  those  who  devoutly  sought  to  know  the 
will  of  superior  powers.  Certam  priests  or  priestesses  commu 
nicated  tliis  supposed  will. 

§  Well  have  they  been  called  lyin^  oracles,  in  comparison  with, 
the  clear  predictions  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  in  the  scriptures 
The  most  celebrated  oracles  were  those  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi  and  De 
lbs,  the  oracle  of  Jupiter,  at  Dodona,  and  that  of  Trophonius. 

The  pubUc  and  solemn  games  in  Greece  were  the  Olym- 
pic, Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian — four  in  number.  The 
contests  at  these  games  were  running,  leaping,  throwing  the 
quoit,  boxing,  and  Avrestling.  Horse  races  and  chariot  races 
were  also  in  repute.  Besides  these,  there  were  contests  ui 
which  musicians,  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers,  engaged  for 
victory. 

These  occasions  drew  together  people  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  ev^n  strangers  from  foreign  countries.  The  ut- 
most emulation  obtained  to  secure  the  prizes,  which  were 
\%Teaths  of  various  evergreens  ;  and  the  highest  honours  and 
respect  were  shown  towards  the  victore.  Their  praises  were 
universally  celebrated.  The  effect  of  these  gan^es  on  the 
national  spurit  was  remarkable. 

§  The  Olympic  Games  were  instituted  by  Hercules  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  1222  years  B.  C.,and  renewed  after  a  long  period, 
first  by  Lycurgus,  884  B.  C,  and  next  by  Coroebus,  776  B.  C.  The 
last  period  is  the  era  of  the  first  Olympiad.  An  Oljrmpiad  was  the 
space  (which  was  four  years,)  intervening  between  one  celebration 
and  another— the  Greek  method  of  computing  time.  The  victors 
were  crowned  with  olive. 

The  Pythian  Games  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  in  the  second 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  near  Delphi,  jn  honour  of  Apollo.  The  vic- 
tors were  crowned  with  laiurel.  The  exereises  were  nearly  the  same 
as  at  the. Olympic. 

The  Nemean  Games,  which  were  instituted  by  Hercules,  were  ce- 
lebrated every  third  year  at  the  town  of  Nemea,  with  the  usual  ex 
ercises.  The  victors  were  crowned  with  parsley. 
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The  bthmian  Gamed  were  ceieixrated  near  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 

irhence  they  derivM  their  name.  Their  occurrence  was  every  third, 
and  afterwards  every  fifth  year.  The  victors  were  crowned  with  gar- 
lands of  pine  leaves. 

48.  Literature.  In  literature,  Greece  was  the  glory  of 
tbe  whole  earth.  No  nation,  ancient  or  modem,  has  ever 
surpassed  the  Greeks  in  literary  taste  and  genius.  Since 
their  time,  great  advances  have  indeed  been  made  in  the  sci- 
ences, strictly  so  called,  and  in  some  branches  of  polite  learn- 
ing;  yet  in  chaste  and  beautiful  composition,  in  hveliness  of 
fancy,  in  sweetness  of  periods,  in  tbe  v^ibus  forms  of  intel- 
lectual effort  under  the  names  of  poetry,  oratory,  and  history, 
they  are  still  unrivalled,  in  mere  human  productions. 

§  The  Greeks  derived  a  part  of  their  learning  from  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia,  but  they  originated  much  of  it,  and«here  consists  theh  pe- 
culiar glory.  The  praise  of  invention  belongs  to  them,  and  even  of 
perfection  m  some  departments. 

Cadmus  taught  them  the  alphabet  1519  years  B.  C.  It  then  con- 
tained but  16  letters,  and  the  metliod  of  writing  was  irom  left  to 
right,  and  from  right  to  left  alternately.  This  circumstance  essenti- 
ally contributed  to  the  rapid  advances  made  by  the  Greeks  in  civili- 
zation and  knowledge. 

Poetry,  in  Greece,  was  extremely  ancient.  It  was  cultivated 
even  before  the  introduction  of  letters.  In  the  various  form* 
under  which  it  is  usually  arranged,  there  are  specunens  ot 
surpassing  excellence,  and  names  that  can  never  be  forgotten 

§  In  epic  poetry,  we  find  the  sublime  Homer,  and  the  moral  Hesi- 
od.  In  lyric  poetry,  shine  the  gay  Anacreon,  the  sweet  Sappho,  and 
the  fanciM  and  daring  Pindar. 

In  the  drama  we  meet  the  names  of  the  wild  ^Eschylus,  the  pa- 
thetic Euripides,  the  pure  and  grand  Sophocles,  and  the  delicate  Me- 
nander.  In  pastoral  poetry,  we  read  of  the  easy  Bion  and  the  ele- 
gant Moschus ;  and  every  classical  scholar  knows,  that  Theocritus  is 
only  another  name  for  simpliaty  and  nature. 

Oratory  was  greatly  cultivated  among  the  Greeks,  parti- 
cularly in  Athens,  whose  institutions  were  rather  more  free 
than  was  elsewhere  the  case  in  Greece.  It  became  an  object 
of  attention  soon  after  the  Persian  invasion,  about  480  years 
B.  C.  It  was  cultivated  with  singular  success — was  bold  and 
vehement  at  first,  but  afterwards  more  refined  and  elegant 

{ Here  Pericles  awed,  by  the  majesty  of  his  expressions ;  Thury- 
dides,  who  was  an  orator,  as  well  as  a  historian,  arrested  the  thoughts 
of  othCTS,  by  the  force  of  his  own.  Here  Isocrates  soothed  the  ear  by 
harmony  of  periods,  and  Demosthenes  flashed  conviction  and  un- 
pellftd  te  -wtion,  by  the  united  energy  of  his  gesture,  voice,  and  «^ 
gonient* 
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History,  after  those  earlier  ages  in  wliich  poetry  was  the 
vehicle  of  recorded  events,  was  cultivated  with  an  interest  and 
success  demanded  by  its  importance.  The  Greeks  possessed 
several  most  distinguished  historians. 

§  Such  were  Herodotus,  who  was  characterized  by  a  simple  aiid 
elegaut  style  and  engaging  manner ;  Thucydides,  whose  reflections 
were  profound,  and  fidelity  unequalled ;  Xenophon,  who  combined 
simplicity  of  style  with  sagacity  of  observation. 

Philosophy  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  various 
schools  or  sects.  The  professors  of  philosophy  arose  from  the 
early  Rhapsodists — ^men  who  recited  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
others  at  the  public  games,  commenting  at  the  same  time 
upon  them,  and  who,  having  established  schools,  were  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  sophists,  or  teachers  of  wisdom.  The 
Grecian  philosophy,* was,  liowever,  merely  speculative,  and 
seldom  based  upon  facts. 

5  The  principal  sects  of  philosophy  in  Greece  were  the  Ionic,  the 
most  ancient,  founded  by  Thales ;  the  Italian,  by  Pythagoras ;  the 
Socratic,  by  Socrates ;  the  Cynic,  by  Antisthenes;  the  Acsuiemic,  by 
Plato;  the  Peripatetic,  by  Aristotle;  the  Sceptical,  by  Pyrrho;  the 
Stoic,  by  Zeno;  the  Epicurean,  by  Epicurus. 

These  sects  were  distinguished  by  certain  peeuliarities  of  floetrine, 
as  for  instance,  the  Italian  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  the 
Socratic  insist^  on  the  excellence  of  virtue ;  the  Cynic  condenuied 
all  knowledge,  society,  and  the  arts  of  life ;  the  Academic  dealt  in 
ideal  forms,  and  mystical  theogony ;  the  Peripatetic  exhibited  the 
model  of  a  perfect  logic;  the  Sceptical  inculcated  universal  doubt;  the 
Stoic  decried  all  weakness,  and  made  insensibility  a  virtue ;  and  the 
Epicurean  pointed  to  pleasure  as  the  supreme  good. 

The  Peripatetic  sect,  or  the  school  of  Aristotle,  has  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  human  mind.  It  reigned  in  the  schools 
through  1600  years. 

The  principle  of  all  things  was  a  subject  of  special  research  by  the 
philosophers  of  Greece.    It  may  be  curious  to  know  their  opinions 
on  this  topic. 
Anaximenes,  taught  that  this  principle  consisted  of    -       -     Water. 

Thales,        -- Water. 

Anaxagoras,    --------        Infinite  air. 

Archelaus,  -------        -  Matter  and  Spirit. 

Heraclitus,     ---- Fire. 

Democritus,       ---------  Atoms. 

P3rthagoras,   -- Unity. 

Plato,         -------   Grod,  Idea,  and  matter. 

Aristotle,        -       -       -       -       -      Matter,  Form,  and  Privation. 

Zeno,  -        -     God  and  Matter,  (the  only  things  without  beginning.) 
Epicurus,  -        -        -        -        -        -        Matter  and  empty  Space. 

The  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  who  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  phi . 
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fnsophy,  -were  Thales,  of  Miletus ;  Solon,  of  Athens ;  Bias,  of  Priene ; 
Chiio,  of  Lacedaemon ;  Cleobulus,  of  Lindos  5  Pittaeus,  of  Miiylciie  j 
and  Periander,  of  Corinth.     3—^ 

49.  The  arts.  Greece,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  about  ^30 
B.  C,  abounded  in  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters.  It  was 
then  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory  in  literature,  as  well  as  the  arts. 
Indeed  this  was  the  taste  of  the  public  mind,  until  after  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Even  to  this  day,  Greece,  particularly 
Athens,  is  the  instructress  of  the  world  in  those  monuments 
ot  its  arts  and  genius  that  yet  remain. 

In  the  useful  and  necessary  arts  of  Ufe,  the  Greeks  nevei 
made  any  great  improvement.  Agiiculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  were  left  for  other  nations  to  perfect  But  in 
the  fine  arts,  appropriately  so  called,  Greece  was  superior  to  all 
ancient  nations,  and  probably  not  excelled  by  any  modem. 
Indeed,  we  ma)'^  say  that  the  Greeks  carried  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  to  perfection. 

J\  This  people  invented  that  system  of  architecture,  which  is  univer- 
ly  considered  the  most  finished  and  perfect 

The  Greek  architecture  consisted  of  three  distinct  ordei-s,the  Doric, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian.  The  Doric  possessed  a  masculine 
grandeur,  and  sublime  plainness.  The  Ionic  was  marked  with 
gracefulness  and  elegance.  The  Corinthian  affected  the  highest  mag: 
nificence  and  ornament,  by  unitmg  the  characteristics  of  all  the  orders. 

In  sculpture,  the  Greeks  excelled  no  less  than  in  architecture. 
Specimens  of  their  art  in  this  respect  are  perfect  models.  The  Dying 
Gladiator,  the  Venus,  and  the  Laocoon,  of  the  Gr^k  sculptors,  nave 
an  imperishable  fame. 

In  painting,  though  very  few  specimens  have  descended  down  to 
us,  they  are  supposed  also  greatly  to  have  exceUed.  The  works  of 
Zeuxis,  Apelles,  Parrhasius,  Protogens,  and  Timanthes,  which  have 
perished,  were  highly  extolled  by  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

In  music,  the  Gre^^ks  appear  to  have  been  less  conspicuous  than 
several  modem  nations. 

60.  Private  and  domestic  Life.  The  dress  of  the  G  reeks, 
as  well  as  of  other  ancient  nations,  differed  much  from  that  of 
most  modem  nations. 

The  men  wore  an  inner  gannent  called  tunic,  over  which 
they  threw  a  mantle ;  their  shoes,  or  sandals,  were  fastened 
under  the  soles  of  their  feet  with  thongs  or  ropes. 

The  women,  particularly  in  Athens,  wore  a  white  tunic, 
which  was  closely  bound  with  a  broad  sash,  and  descended  in 
waving  fuld^  down  to  the  heels ;  also  a  shorter  rofc)e,  confined 
round  the  waist  with  a  ribbon,  bordered  at  the  bottom  with 
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Stripes  of  vmriouB  ooiours ;  over  tl^  they  someiimee  put  on  a 
robe,  which  was  worn  gathered  up  like  a  scarf. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece,  its  inhabitants  used  no  cover- 
ing on  their  heads ;  but  in  after  times  they  wore  hats,  that 
were  tied  under  the  chin.  Women,  however,  always  bad 
their  heads  covered. 

}  The  Athenians  wore  in  their  hair  golden  grasshoppers,  as  ^n- 
blems  of  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  intimating  £at  they  were  sprung 
from  the  earth. 

In  Sparta,  the  kings,  magistrates,  and  citizens,  were  but  little  distin- 
guished by  external  appearance.  The  military  costume  was  of  a  red 
colour. 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  set  a  high  value  on  scarlet  colour,  and  a 
•till  greater  on  purple. 

The  meals  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  four  in  number : 
Breakfast  was  taken  about  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  the  next 
meal  at  mid-day ;  then  came  the  afternoon  repast ;  and  lastly 
tlie  supper,  which  was  the  principal  meal,  as  it  was  taken  aftei 
the  business  of  the  day. 

5  At  Sparta  they  ate  together  at  public  tables,  and  the  chief  part  of 
iheir  food  consisted  of  black  broth. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  convivial  entertainments  were  generally  acti 
of  public  devotion,  but  afterwards  we  find  them  in  use  in  private  life 

There  were  also  political  feasts,  in  which  a  whole  city,  tribe,  oi 
other  subdivision,  met  together. 

Water  and  wine  were  used  for  drinking.  Perfumed  wuies  were 
introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  Every  thing  capable  of  sustain- 
ing life  was  used  as  food.  The  Greeks  generally  were  very  fond  offish. 

Hot  baths  were  very  numerous,  and  bathing  in  them,  and  anoint- 
ing the  body,  with  a  change  of  clean  clothes,  were  usual  in  preparing 
for  a  feast.  When  guests  were  invited,  men  and  women  were  never 
invited  together. 

Seats,  on  which  persons  sat  upright,  were  employed ;  but,  as  luxury 
prevailed,  couches  were  introduced,  on  which  the  guests  reclined 
while  feasting. 

The  mamages  among  the  Greeks  were  lawful  only  as  the 
consent  of  parents  or  other  relatives  could  be  obtained.  This 
institution  was  greatly  encouraged  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  Want 
of  esteem,  and  sometimes  the  infliction  of  punishment,  attended 
the  failure  of  entering  into  the  connubial  state. 

§  Polygamy  was  allbwed  only  after  times  of  great  calamity,  such  as 
war  or  pestilence.  Sociates  married  a  second  wife  on  this  account 
Violations  of  the  marriage  contract,  though  the  punishment  was  se- 
vere, were  often  committed. 

The  Grecian  women  seldom  or  never  appeared  in  strange  company 
\m  weveccmfinedtothereaiotepartsof  ibehoii8e,iQto  which  no  male 
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ftrfianlft  wttre  idnikted.  When  they  went  abroad,  they  wore  ynSk 
la  o^iioeil  their  faces.  It  was  disreimtable,  however,  to  appear  mudi 
l^l^oa(L 

In  some  parts  of  Greece,  parents  might  expose  their  children,  hi 
certain  cases.  Children  were  required  to  maintain  theur  parents  in 
old  age ;  but  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  person  did  not  bring  up  his 
children  to  some  useful,  employment,  they  were  to  be  exempted  fhmi 
nch  an  obligation. 

The  fuaerals  of  the  Greeks  were  attended  with  many  ce 
renionies,  showing  that  they  considered  tlie  duties  belonging 
to  the  dead  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  In  their  view,  it 
was  the  most  awM  of  all  imprecations,  to  wish  that  a  person 
might  die  wiUiout  the  honours  of  a  funeral.  ^^^..^^^C^-^  -" 
Phoenicians. 

51.  Country.  Phoenicia  was  little  more  than  a  narrow  slip 
of  ground  situated  between  mount  Ldbanus  and  the  sea.  U 
had  Syria  on  the  north  and  east,  Judeaon  the  south,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west. 

62.  Cities  and  Remains.  Sidon  was  the  capital,  and  a 
marituTie  town  of  considerable  extent,  and  provided  with  an 
excellent  harbour.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  high  degree  of 
qmlence  and  refinement. 

Tyrus,  called  the  daughter  of  Sidon,  was  built  upon  an 
island  south  of  Sidon,  and  25  miles  distant.  It  was  ornament- 
ed with  many  magnificent  buildings. 

§  Sidon  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  lyrus  never.  Tyrus 
was  joined  by  Alexander  to  the  main  land,  and  time  has  consolicutted 
his  work. 

The  walls  of  Tyre  were  160  feet  high,  with  a  proportionate  breadth. 
Old  Tyre,  on  the  continent,  was  destroyed  by  the  Assjrrians.  It  was 
new  lyre  that  Alexander  took  after  a  siege  of  seven  months.  A  few 
fishermen's  huts  are  among  its  ruins. 

Other  principal  cities  were  Aradus,  Tripoli,  Byblus,  Sarepta,  and 
Berytus. 

Some  vestiges  of  the  splendour  of  this  ancient  land  are  still 
b  existence.  The  ruins  of  Sidon  exhibit  many  fine  columns 
and  other  fragments  of  marble. 

§  A  double  column  of  granite,  consisting  of  one  entire  Hock,  80 
feet  long,  has  been  noticed  among  the  ruins  of  Tyre. 

5S.  NavigcUion  and  Colonies.  The  Phoenicians,  con- 
fined between  the  sea  and  mountains,  acquired  power  and 
aggrandisement  by  navigation.  Their  navigators  were  &• 
mons  ftff  Uieir  skill  and  intrepidity.  They  engroased  the 
commerce  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
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They  formed  establishments  on  both  sides  6f  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  even  on  those  of  the  western  ocean.  In  the  time 
of  Abraham,  tliey  were  known  to  be  a  commercial  and  enter- 
prising people. 

§  Carthage,  Utica,  Gades,  &c  were  colonies  founded  by  the  inha- 
bitantsof  Tyre. 

64.  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Mamifactures.  From  the  earliest 
periods,  the  Phoenicians  were  addicted  to  philosophy.  The 
sciences  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy  were  invented  or  im- 
proved by  them,  and  they  are  known  to  have  introduced  let- 
ters into  Greece. 

§  Before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  Moschus,  a  Sidonian,  ex^' 
plsuned  the  doctrine  of  Atci;;3.  In  latter  ages,  we  read  of  some  emi- 
nent philosophers ;  among  them  was  Boethius,  Antipater,  Diodatus^ 
and  Apollonms. 

In  manufactures  they  were  skilled.  Glass,  purple,  and  fine 
linen,  were  products  of  their  own  invention. 

In  architecture  they  were  so  versed,  that  Sdomon  Bought 
their  aid  in  erecting  his  magnificent  temjde. 

55.  Religion,  As  the  Phoenicians  were  so  nearly  connect- 
ed  with  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah,  they  were  pro- 
bably instructed  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  but  they  be- 
came at  length  immersed  in  idolatiy  and  superstition. 

The  principal  objects  of  their  mistaken  adoration  were  Beelsmen, 
or  the  Sim,  Baal,  Astarte,  the  "  queen  of  heaven,"  Hercules,  Adonis^ 
and  the  Pateeci,  certain  small  statues,  which  being  venerated  as  the 
tutelar  gods  of  sea-faring  men.  were  always  carried  about  ui  the 
prows  of  their  vessels. 

One  of  these  idolatrous  objects  Milton  describes  in  mellifluous 
verse. 

"  With  these  in  troop 
Came  Ashtoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'd 
Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns  ^ 
To  whose  bright  image,  nightly  by  Ike  moon 
Sidonian  virgin^  paid  their  vows  and  songe."  . 

Indians. 

5C.  Country.  The  country  of  the  Lydians  had  Mysia  on 
the  north,  and  Caria  on  the  south.  It  constituted  an  inte- 
resting portion  of  Asia  Minor. 

.  §  The  inhabitants  on  the  coast,  who  were  lonians  divided  into 
twelve  small  states,  gave  their  name  tc  a  dialect  of  the  Greek  kn- 
gua«e — Ionic. 

57.  Cities.  The  principal  cities  were  Ephesus,  illustrioua 
in  classic  and  in  christian  antiquity ;  Sardis,  the  ancient  me> 
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tio()olid ;  Philadelphia,  in  which  were  celebrated  the  cotnmoii 
feasts  of  all  Asia ;  and  a  few  others. 

$  Ephesus  was  famous  for  the  temple  of  Diana,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  completed  2^  years  ailer  its  foundation.  Thb 
temple  was  425  feet  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth.  The  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  127  columns  60  feet  high,  placed  tliere  by  so  many  king& 
The  rich  offerings  brought  into  it  were  immense. 

This  temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  that  Alexander  was  bom. 
Eroslratus  perpetrated  this  villany  merely  to  eternize  his  name.  It 
rose,  however,  from  its  ruins,  with  augmented  splendour. 

Ephesus  was  famous  also  as  the  place  Where  a  flourishing  christian 
church  was  planted  by  the  apostle  Paul ;  and  it  now  standi  a  monu- 
ment of  the  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's  threatenmg:  "Thy candle- 
stick shall  be  removed  out  of  his  place." 

The  city  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  whole  contains  only  40  or 
60  Turkish  families,  who  live  in  cottages  of  dirt.  Not  a  single  family 
here  exists  to  invoke  the  name  of  Jesus.  Says  Gibbon,  "The  deso- 
lation is  complete.  The  temple  of  Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary,  will 
equally  elude  the  search  of  the  curious  traveller." 

68.  Character,  The  Lydians,  under  Croesus,  and  some  o| 
his  predecessors,  were  a  very  warlike  people  ;  but  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Persian  luxuries,  they  becaine  indolent,  vo* 
hiptuous,  and  effeminate. 

59.  Customs.  They  are  said  to  be  the  first  people  that  in- 
troduced the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  to  facilitate  trade ;  th^ 
first  that  sold  by  retail ;  that  kept  taverns  and  eating  houses ; 
and  invented  public  games,  which  were  therefore  called  ludi 
by  the  Romans. 

Romans. 

60.  Countrp — its  name,  situation^  and  division.  The 
country  of  this  renowned  people,  fi'om  their  having  ruled  over 
a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world,  becomes  an  interesting  ob- 
ject to  the  scholar  or  reader.  They  inhabited  that  part  of 
Europe  which  is  now  called  Italy,  and  their  banning  was  at 
Rome,  its  capital.  From  the  latter  they  were  denominated 
Romans. 

§  Italy  had  other  names,  as  Hesperia,  Ausonia,  (Enotria,  and  Sa- 
tarnia. 

It  had  the  A^  on  the  north,  the  Tyrrhene  sea  on  the 
west,  the  Adriatic  on  the  east,  and  the  Grecian  sea  on  the 
south. 

The  whde  territory  was  divided  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Italy 
Prqper,  and  Magna  Grsecia. 

{  Its  principal  districts  were  Cisalpme  Gaul,  Btruria,  Umbria,  PI- 
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ccnmn,  Lathirii,  CaiB|Mmia,  Somnium,  the  Hirpiiiii  Apldia,  OililMm, 
Lucania,  and  the  Brutii. 

61.  liUeresthig  localities  of  Italy.  Italy  tis  weU  as  f  «reece 
furnishes  many  recolkciioiis  of  this  kind,  that  are  so  pleftsiog 
to  the  student  of  antiquity. 

§  Andes,  near  Mantua,  was  the  birth-place  of  Virgil,  Comum  that  of 
Ihe  younger  Pliny,  Verona  of  Catullus,  and  Patavium  of  Li\y.  Ra- 
venna was  the  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  west  when  driven 
Arom  Rome.  The  river  Po  is  famous  for  the  death  of  Phaeton,  who^ 
as  the  poets  mention,  was  thrown  down  into  it  by  the  thunder-foolts 
of  Jupiter. 

Padusa,  one  of  tlie  mouths  of  the  Po,  was  said  to  abound  in  swans. 
Rubicon  was  a  mountain  torrent^  which  it  was  forbidden  to  pass  with 
an  armed  force,  under  dreadful  hnprecations.  The  inhabitants  of 
Etniria  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  augury,  early  civilization,  and 
rescHution,  and  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  only  after  much 
bloodshed. 

Circeti  was  the  residenceofthe  fabled  enchantress  Circe.  Tusculum 
was  the  villa  of  Cicero.  Capua  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth,  volup- 
tuousness, and  soft  climate.  Near  the  promontory  of  Cmnse  was  the 
residence  of  the  Sibyl.  At  Nola,  east  of  Naples,  bells  were  first  in- 
vented. Tlie  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.  C.  79,  overwhelmed  the  clti^ 
of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabiee.  and  destroyed  tlie  Ufeof  Ptilf. 

The  city  of  Arpi  was  founded  by  Diomedes.  Vemisia  Mras  the 
birth-place  of  Horace.  The  country  of  Apulia  was  celebrated  for  its 
wool.  Brundusium  was  the  port  for  passing  from  Italy  to  Greece. 
Rudise  was  the  birth-place  of  Ennius.  Tarentum  was  founded  by  the 
Lacedcemonians. 

Paestum  in  Lucania  was  famous  for  its  roses.  On  the  coast  "was 
Metapontum,  the  school  of  Pythagoras.  Thurium  was  also  called 
Sybaris,  from  the  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants.  Petilia  was  built 
by  Pliiloctetes,  after  the  Trojan  war. 

Sicily  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  the  birth  of  Ceres,  the  rape  of 
I'roserpine,the  ffiant  Enceladus,  mount  iEtna,  and  the  Cyclops,  with 
(he  whirlpool  Charybdis,  opposite  to  Scylla  on  the  Italian  coast,  ob* 

Sfets  of  terror  to  mariners.  Sicily  was  the  storehouse  of  Italy, 
ount  Erjrx  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Venus.  The  planas  m 
Enna,  where  Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto,  abounded  in 
honey. 

Lipara  was  famous  for  its  fruits :  its  raisins  are  still  in  high  repute. 
Vulcan  had  forg^  here.  Sardhiia  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  Ichnu- 
sa,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  print  of  a  foot.  It  was  famous  for 
wormwood  and  bitter  herbs,  and  its  air  was  unwholesome.  Corsica 
was  celebrated  for  its  box  and  yew  trees.  Urcinium,  foimded  by  a 
son  of  Ajax,  is  now  Ajaccio,  and  celebrated  in  modem  times  lis  the 
birth-place  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  ^  ' 

62.  Capital  of  Italy,  and  Seat  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  great  city  of  Italy  and  the  R<HnaDs  was  Roine.    Bmd8 
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f  the  beginning  rf  this  celebrated  people.  The  city  was 
«nall  and  mean  at  first,  but  in  the  course  of  ages  became 
magnificent  beyond  conception. 

''rhe  city  was  built  on  seven  bills,  Mount  Palatinus,  Capi- 
tolinus,  duiriUnus;  Yiminalis,  Esquiiinus,  Coelkis,  and  Aven- 
Unusw  The  Palatine  hSl  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  and 
en^)eix)irs.  On  mount  Capitdinus,  were  the  Capitol  and 
Tarpeian  rock. 

§The  seven  Lills  on  which  Rome  was  built  are  not  very  distinctly 
marked,  particularly  now  that  the  rubbish  of  so  many  mined  bmldings 
has,  in  the  course  of  more  than  2500  years,  filled  up  the  spaces  be- 
tween them.  In  any  place  the  ground  is  about  20  feet  deep  above 
the  old  pavement.  The  summit  oPthe  Capitoline  hill  is  only  about 
120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber. 

In  the  times  of  the  republic  were  built  the  most  magnificent  aque* 
ducts,  which  conveyed  water  from  a  vast  distance  for  the  service  of 
the  city,  and  some  of  which  supply  modem  Rome;  whilst  the  vast 
ruins  of  others  excite  wonder  and  astonishment.  TTie  Circus  Maxi- 
mus  was  of  an  oval  shape,  and  afibrded  accommodation  for  150,000 
pe^le  to  see  the  chariot  races  and  other  games. 

The  ruins  of  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  MarceDus  still  remain. 
The  Coliseum,  built  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  for  shows  of  eiadiators 
and  wild  beasts,  was  capable  of  containing  100,000  people,  and  its 
magnificent  remains  are  still  the  most  remarkable  object  at  Rome 

•ftie  Pantheon  or  Temple  of  all  the  gods,  was  built  by  Agrippa^ 
hi  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  its  solid  constmction  promises  it  a  dura* 
lion  for  many  centuries  yet  to  come. 

The  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders.  Baths  of  immense  number  and  extent  were  made  chiefly 
in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  and  the  muis  of  those  of  Titus,  and  Ca- 
racalla,  still  remain.  The  vast  tomb  of  Adrian  is  now  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  The  catacombs  are  very  extensive,  but  it  is  uncertain  for 
what  purpose  they  were  used.  Several  vast  tombs  still  remain,  one 
oi  which  was  used  as  a  fortress  in  the  middle  ages.  The  triumphal 
arches  of  Severus,  Titus,  and  Constantine,  still  adorn  the  ancient 
Fomm. 

The  extent  of  the  walls  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  13  miles  200 
paces.  A  somewhat  larger  space  was  enclosed  by  Aurelian.  The 
modem  city  encloses  also  within  the  walls,  the  Vatican  hill.  Mow 
than  three  fourths  of  the  space  within  the  walls  are  now  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  the  modern  city  is  built  chiefly  in  the  ancient 
Campus  Martins.  Every  where  are  seen  magnificent  mins,  Egyp- 
tian obelisks,  blocks  of  oriental  granite,  ancient  and  modem  buildings, 
which  still  render  Rome  the  most  interesting  city  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  principal  public  place  in  the  city  was  the  Fomm. — This  was 
a  large  open  space  of  oblong  shape,  where  the  people  held  their  as- 
temlnies,  justice  was  administered,  and  public  concems  were  trans* 
acted.    It  was  surrounded  in  its  whole  extent  with  ardied  porticoes. 
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which  indnded  i^^aeious-halLs,  whe^  courtsrof  justice  sat  iLnd  Aeeiied 
the  uf&irs  of  individuals. 

The  Campus  Martius  was  a  large  plain  without  the  city,  along  the 
river  Tiber,  where  the  athletic  exercises  and  sports  of  the  Roman 
youth  were  practised.  It  was  adbnied  with  many  noble  sti^ctures, 
and  monuments  commemoratuig  the  deed?  of  their  ancestors. 

63.  Political  Stale.  The  pdUtical  state,  or  goveroineiit 
among  the  Rcnnans,  varied  very  much  during  the  successive 
periods  of  their  existence.  At  first  it  was  a  moncurchy :  next 
it  became  a  republic  with  a  preponderance  of  aristrocratic 
power,  which  gradually  gave  way  to  the  influence  of  the  people. 
A  state  almost  of  anarchy  followed,  which  soon  settled  down 
into  a  despotism.  That  portion  of  history  which  we  call  ancient, 
includes  and  ends  with  the  commencement  of  Roman  des- 
potism under  Augustus. 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  not  absolute  or  hereditary,  but 
limited  and  elective.  They  could  neither  enact  laws,  nor 
make  war  or  peace,  without  the  concimence  of  the  senate 
and  people. 

§  They  wore  a  golden  crown,  and  carried  an  ivory  sceptre.  They 
sat  in  a  curule  chair,  which  was  made  or  adonied  with  ivory,  and 
they  were  attended  with  twelve  lictors,  carrying  fasces,  which  were 
bundles  of  rods  with  an  axe  placed  in  the  middle.  They  convened 
the  senate,  assembled  the  pieople,  conducted  the  army,  and  ap- 
pointed the  quaestors  or  treasurers  of  the  public  money. 

The  Roman  people  were  divided  into  four  classes.  1.  The 
Senate  or  Patrician  order.  2.  The  Equestrian  order  or  knights. 
3.  The  Plebeians  or  mass  of  the  people.     4.  The  Slaves. 

The  Senate  was  composed  of  100  old  men,  and  afterwards 
of  200  or  more,  who  were  the  council  of  the  king.  By  them 
most  of  the  business  of  the  state  was  transacted.  They  were 
called  Patres,  that  is.  Fathers.  The  Patrician  famihes  were 
descended  from  these  fathers.  They  constituted  not  an  he- 
reditary nobiUty,  but  were  accounted  noble,  because  the  mem- 
bers had  filled  high  ofiice^ 

$  For  some  centuries,  the  senate  consisted  of  800  members,  and  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Oesar,  of  900.  Augustus  reduced  the  number  to 
000.  They  were  first  chosen  by  the  kin^  afterwards  by  the  consuls, 
and  last  by  the  censors.  They  were  distinguished  by  a  partici^ir 
dress,  and  had  separate  seats  at  the  public  spectacles. 

In  their  ofilcial  character,  this  body  was  usually  assembled  tliree 
times  a  month,  but  was  frequently  called  together  on  other  da3rs*for 
special  business.  A  senatus  consultum  was  a  decree  passed  lyjr  a 
majority  of  the  senate,  and  approved  by  the  tribunes  of  tiie  people^ 
.    The  IQughts  were  n<Aoi%inaUy  a  separate  Older,  4iut  aioh 
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ma^  6(  such  citizens  a^  could  maiuiain  a  horse  for  the  wars. 
They  seem  to  have  become  a  separate  order  at  some  period 
imder  the  kings,  but  afterwards  tlie  knights  were  chosen  by 
the  censors,  and  presented  with  a  horse  and  a  gdd  ring,  at 
the  pubUc  expense. 

J  The  kmghts  farmed  the  public  revenues.  Every  yeair  <m  the  15tli 
y,  they  went  in  procession  from  the  Temple  of  Honour  or  of  Mars^ 
without  the  city,  to  the  capitol,  on  horseback,  b&suring  wreaths  of  olive 
in  their  hands.  A  certain  property  (3,229  pounds)  was  required  as 
a  qualification  to  be  made  a  knight. 

The  Plebeians,  or  mass  of  the  people,  were  the  remainder 
of  the  Roman  citizens  after  the  Patricians  and  Equites  or 
knights.  They  were  called  Pkbs  or  Populus.  Those  who 
liv^  in  the  country  were  Plebs  rustica,  and  were  considered 
the  most  respectable.  The  Plebs  urbana  consisted  chiefly  of 
mechanics,  or  poorer  citizens  who  followed  no  trade,  and  partly 
maintained  themselves  from  the  largesses  of  corn,  &c.,  distri- 
buted among  them. 

§  The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  at  first  divided  into  tribes  three 
in  number,  and  each  tribe  was  subdivided  in  ten  ctirias  or  wards. 
Other  divisions  were  afterwards  made.  To  the  three  tribes,  Servms 
TuUius  added  a  fourth.  Augustus  afterwards  divided  Rome  into  14 
wards. 

Besides  his  addition  of  a  fourth  tribe,  Servius  made  a  division  of 
the  people  into  six  classes,  and  each  class  into  several  centuries  or 
portions  of  citizens,  so  called,  because  they  were  required  to  furnish, 
support  and  equip  100  men  in  war.  These  six  classes  were  formed 
according  to  their  property ;  the  first  composed  of  the  richest  citizens, 
and  the  6th,  which  was  the  most  numerous,  of  the  poorest.  The 
centuries  amounted  to  193. 

The  slaves  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  peculation  of 
Rome.  Their  Uves  were  at  the  disposal  of  then:  masters. 
They  were  not  only  employed  in  domestic  services,  but  in 
vr*rious  trades  and  manufactures.  They  were  sometime;? 
'iighly  educated,  and  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts  and  profes- 
sions, as  that  of  physic. 

§  They  were  considered  as  mere  property,  and  publicly  sold  in  a 
market-place^-often  chained  by  the  leg.  If  capitally  convicted,  their 
punishment  was  crucifixion. 

Durhig  the  Saturnalia,  or  Feast  of  Saturn,  slaves  were  allowed  great 
freedom,  and  masters  at  that  time  would  wait  upon  them  at  table; 
the  same  license  was  permitted  on  the  Ides  of  August. 

Slaves  might  be  set  free  by  various  forms  of  law.  Slaves  thus 
emancipated  had  the  names  of  Liberti  and  Libertini.  Their  children 
w^re  not  equally  hcoiourable  with  other  citizens ;  but^eir  jrand- 
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children  were  reckoned  Ingenui,  or  in  every  respect  on  an  equdity 
with  them. 

With  a  view  to  connect  together  the  different  orders,  it  was 
provided  by  Romulus,  that  each  plebeian  should  choose  a  pa- 
trician to  be  his  patron,  whose  client  the  plebeian  was  called. 

§  The  patron  was  to  protect  his  client,  to  give  him  his  advice  and 
forward  his  interest  llie  client  was  to  be  ready  to  assist  his  patron 
on  all  occasions.  In  Sections,  the  clients  exerted  themselves  on  be- 
half of  their  patrons. 

The  Romans  had  usually  three  names,  the  Praenomen, 
Nomen,  and  Cognomen,  as  in  PubUus  Cornelius  Scipio. 

§Publius  is  the  name  of  the  individual,  to  distinguish  him  from 
another  of  the  same  family,  as  Caius  Lucius,  &c.  Comehus  shows 
that  he  was  of  a  certain  family,  the  gens  Cornelia ;  and  Scipio,  that 
he  was  of  a  division  of  the  family,  the  Scipios  being  one  out  of  many, 
into  which  the  whole  stock  of  the  gens  Cornelia  was  divided. 

The  Roman  citizens  were  not  merely  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  and  its  environs,  but  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted 
to  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  to  foreign  cities  and 
towns  in  the  empire,  whose  inhabitants,  by  this  means,  en- 
joyed the  same  rights  as  the  Romans. 

The  power  of  the  people  in  Rome  was  expressed  in  their 
public  assemblies.  The  name  given  to  these  assemblies,  in 
their  transactions,  was  Comitia.  Tlie  Comitia  were  summoned 
by  some  ma^rate,  to  pass  laws,  to  elect  magistrates,  to  de- 
dde  concerning  peace  and  war,  and  to  try  persons  guilty  of 
certain  heinous  offences. 

§  There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia,  the  Curiata,  the  Centur.ata, 
ana  the  Tributa.  The  Comitia  Curiata  consisted  of  an  assembly  of 
the  resident  Roman  citizens,  who  were  divided  into  thirty  curiae,  a 
majority  of  which  decided  all  matters  of  importance  that  were  laid 
before  them. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  the  principal  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  elected  Consuls,  Praetora,  Censors,  and  sometimes  a  Pro- 
consul, alK)  the  Decemviri,  the  military  Tribunes,  and  a  priest  call- 
ed Rex  Sacrorum.  They  gave  their  votes,  divided  into  the  centuries 
of  their  classes,  according  to  the  census.  The  place  of  their  meet- 
ing was^he  Campus  Martius,  and  all  Roman  citizens,  though  residing 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  city,  had  a  right  to  act,  in  their  several 
centuries. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  were  «a  assembly  of  the  people  in  which 
they  voted,  as  they  were  separated  into  tribes^  according  to  their 
wards.  At  these  comitia  were  created  subordmate  magistrates,  as 
iBdiles,  Tribunes  of  jthe  people.  Quaestors,  &c.  The  laws,  caUed 
Plebiscita,  were  passed  at  these  assemblies. 

Persons  who  sought  offices  and  preferment  were  called  candldaHi 
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ftroih  a  white  garment  which  they  wore.    They  cahtatted  the  people 
told  5?olrcited  their  Votes.  -    ^ 

After  the  time  of  Augusttis,  the  comltia  fall  into  disuse.  The  for- 
malities were  observed,  but  these  were  soon  afler  dropped,  and  the 
annual  magistrates  were  either  chosen  by  the  senate  Or  uominaled  by 
the  emperors.     ^ 

The  Roman  magistrates  were  elective,  and  divided  into 
c»:dinar}'',  extraordinary,  and  provincial.  The  ordinary  magish 
trates,  who  were  stated,  and  always  in  the  repuUic,  were  the 
oensuls,  censors,  tribunes,  aediles,  and  quarters.  The  extra 
ordinary,  who  were  temporary  magistrates,  were  the  dictrtor, 
tlie  decemvirs,  the  military  tribunes,  and  the  interrex.  The 
provincial  magistrate,  who  were  appointed  to  tlie  government 
of  the  provinces^  were  at  first  prsetoi^,  afterwards  pro-consuls 
Md  pro^fNTsetors,  to  whom  were  jouied  quaestors  BSid  lieu- 
tenants. 

§  Consuls^  after  the  banishment  of  the  kings,  were  put  in  the  room 
^  the  latter,  to  perform  the  duties  of  royalty.  They  were  two  in 
mmiber,  and  held  their  office  for  one  year.  At  first  they  had  nearly 
the  same  badges  of  authority,  except  the  crown.  The  eligiWe  age  to 
be  made  consul  was  forty-three,  but  extraordinary  circumstances 
mi^t  justify  an  earlier  age. 

The  Tribunes  of  the  people  were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
guard  and  protect  the  plebeians  in  their  rights,  when  the  patricians 
Ibectinie  oppressive.  Thdr  power  was  contracted  at  first,  but  at  length 
became  very  great.  Unprincipled  men  in  this  ofilce  ofieii  conveiied 
ihepHblic  assemblies  intp  scenes  of  violence  and  blood. 

The  censors  were  appointed  to  take  an  account  of  the  number  and 
fortunes  of  the  people.  Their  power  at  first  was  limited,  but  afler- 
Irardd,  became  so  great,  that  it  was  deemed  the  most  honourable 
office  in  the  state.  There  were  two  censors  dected  every  five  years^ 
and  they  continued  in  office  only  one  year  and  a  half. 

The  Praetors,  whose  rank  was  next  to  that  of  the  consuls,  and 
whose  place  when  vacant  they  supplied,  were  appointed  to  adminis- 
ieac  justice  and  convoke  assemblies  of  the  senate  and  people.  They 
also  presided  at  certain  public  games.  There  was  at  first  but  one 
prffitor,  but  afterwards  several. 

The  Pro-consuls  and  Pro-praetors  usually  governed  the  provinces 
of  the  empire.  To  them  were  joined  quaestors  and  lieutenants.  They 
had  the  highest  rank  within  their  province.  The  power  of  the  pro- ' 
consuls  and  pro-praetors  Was  much  the  same,  tiie  former  being  sent  to 
the  larger  provinces. 

The  ^diles  were  so  named  from  their  having  a  particular  care 
of  the  aedes  or  build mgs,  as  the  temples,  baths,  aqueaucts.  theatres, 
&c.  They  were  distinguished  into  Curule  and  Plebeian  aeailes.  The 
enrttle  aeailes  superintended  the  public  games,  and  occupied  a  more 
honourable  place  in  the  seiate  tiian  the  plebeian  aedile^  who  wenp 
todstants  to  the  tribunefi  ^        , 
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The  Qonstors  were  appointed  for  the  management  of  >the  pUiIic 
revenues.  At  first  they  were  two  in  number,  but  afterwards,  as  the 
empire  extended,  they  amounted  to  many.  Two  of  them,  the  city 
quaestors,  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  rest,  wlu)  were  military  aod 
provincial  quaestors,  accompanied  the  army  and  provided  for  the 
payment  of  the  soldiers,  or  attended  the  consols  or  praetors  into  their 
provinces,  and  regulated  the  tribute. 

The  Dictators  were  magistrates,  with  absolute  power,  appointed  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  or  in  cases  of  imminent  danger.  The  term 
of  their  office  was  six  months. 

Hieir  power  was  supreme  in  peace  and  war.  They  could  raise  and 
disband  armies,  and  decide  matters,  without  consulting  the  senate 
and  people.  The  consuls  submitted  to  their  commands.  As  a  check 
to  their  power,  they  were  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  the 
abuse  of  it,  after  it  was  resigned. 

The  Decemviri  were  ten  men  appointed,  on  particular  occasions, 
to  collect  and  promul^te  laws,  &c.  They  were  chosen  for  one  year, 
but  had  interest  sufficient  to  be  reappointed  for  another.  They  pro- 
posed the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables. 

The  Military  Tribunes  had  consular  power  in  public  affiurs;  they 
mediated  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  at  a  time  when  they 
could  not  agree  in  the  election  of  consuls. 

An  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  the  elections  at  Rome,  when  the 
consuls  or  dictators  were  absent.      ^^ 

64.  Religion,  The  gods  of  the  Romans  were  nearly  the 
fame  as  those  of  Greece.  The  priests  of  their  religion  did 
not  form  a  distinct  order  of  the  state  ;  but  were  selected  from 
the  most  honourable  citizens  for  that  office.  They  were  of 
two  kinds — ^those  that  were  common  to  all  the  gods  ;  and 
those  that  were  appointed  to  some  one  divinity  in  particular. 

Of  the  former,  the  principal  were  the  pontifices,  the  au- 
gures,  the  haruspices,  the  quindecem-viri,  and  septem-virL 
These  were  all  subordinate  to  the  pontifex  maximus,  or  high 
priest 

}  The  pontifices  were  judges  in  sacred  things,  and  prescribed  what 
WBS  to  be  done  in  cases  where  there  was  no  law.  The  pontifex  maxi> 
mus  was  the  supreme  arbiter.  The  pontifices  were  15  in  number. 

The  augures,  who  were  the  same  in  number,  were  expected  to  pre- 
dict future  events,  and  to  determine  whether  any  action  would  be 
fortunate  or  not.  They  divined  in  various  ways, — among  others 
by  the  flight,  chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds.  They  had  great  authori- 
ty in  the  state,  as  nothing  important  in  peace  or  war  could  be  deter* 
mined  without  them. 

The  haruspices  were  required  to  inspect  the  beasts  offered  in  sacri- 
fice, and  by  them  to  obtain  omens  with  respect  to  the  future. 

The  quindecem-viri  were  15  officers  who  kept  the  sibylline  books, 
in  which  was  written  the  future  history  of  Rome.  These  were  said 
to  have  been  procured  from  a  woman  of  extraordinary  appearance  in 
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Ifi^  Uixa  6f  Tdrquin  the  Proud,  and  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  unde> 
the  Capitol.  The  quindecem-vm  consulted  these  books  in  times  of 
great  calamity,  to  provide  what  should  be  done,  and  thus  the  popular 
tear  was  assuaged. 

The  septem-viri  were  seven  priests  who  presided  at  sacred  feasts, 
games,  or  processions. 

As  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  priests  that  were  appropria- 
ted  to  particular  deities,  we  may  mention  the  Vestal  Virgins. 
These  were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Vesta* 

§  The  Vestal  Virguis  guarded  perpetually  the  sacred  fire  oi  Vee4a. 
They  were  obliged  to  observe  strict  chastity  on  pain  of  death.  For 
ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites,  for  ten  years  they  performed 
them,  and  other  ten  years  they  spent  in  teaching  others ;  and  after 
that  they  might  marry,  if  they  could. 

65.  MUitary  Affairs*  The  Romans  were  a  nation  of 
scddiers,  ^nd  all  their  institutions  had  a  tendency  toweurds  the 
encouragement  of  a  military  spirit.  It  was  by  d^ipline,  skill, 
and  valour,  that  they  conquered  the  world. 

It  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  be  a  soldier,  should  his 
country  call  for  his  services,  from  the  age  of  17  to  46. 
Those  affected  by  disease,  or  exercising  pubUc  fimctions,  were 
exempted.  For  350  years  from  the  building  of  Rome,  no  pay 
was  allowed  to  those  who  served  in  the  army. 

§  No  man  could  be  appointed  to  any  honourable  magistracy,  with- 
out having  been  ten  years  in  the  army.  After  Latium  and  the  states 
of  Italy  were  subdued  or  admitted  into  alliance,  troops  were  raised 
among  them  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Rome. 

About  the  time  of  Marius,  a  very  great  change  took  place 
in  the  mode  of  enlisting  and  supporting  the  armies.  The 
infantry  after  that  time,  consisted  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
mercenary  soldiers  from  every  part  of  Italy.  The  cavalry  no 
longer  consisted  of  Roman  knights,  but  of  horsemen,  iraised 
in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  serving  for  hire. 

The  Roman  legion  was  a  correct  display  of  military  ar- 
rangement and  discipline.  Each  legion,  when  full,  contained 
6000  men  divided  into  10  cohorts  or  battalions,  with  other 
subdivisions.  Each  legion  had  a  wing  of  300  horse  attached. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  numbers  of  the  legion 
varied  at  different  periods,  from  3000  to  10,000  and  11,000. 

The  dependence  of  the  Romans  was  on  the  strength  of 
their  infantry. 

$  Their  defensive  arms  consisted  of  a  helmet,  a  shield  four  feet 
long  and  two  broad,  a  coat  of  mail,  and  Reaves  for  the  thighs.  Their 
noeapons  of  a^»ault  were  two  long  javelins  or  pUa,  and  a  sword. 
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The  mlum  was  a  lona  heavy  spear,  and  a  (enribKe  wfapon  m  tbf 
kand  of  a  Roman.  No  defensive  annour  or  covering  could  resist  it« 
fytce,  when  propelled  so  as  to  reach  im  object.  Its  length  was  about 
six  faet)  and  its  head  consisted  of  a  triangular  point  of  steel  18  inches 
k>ng.  The  distance  ttotn  which  it  was  commonly  thrown,  varied 
from  ten  to  six  yards.  When  the  pila  were  discharged,  the  Romaa 
soldiers  rushed  upon  the  enemv  with  their  swords. 

The  Roman  8W(»rd  was  a  short  two-edged  blade  of  fine  tempeiv 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  striking  or  thrusting.  The  latter  was  deem- 
ed the  most  efficacious. 

The  legions  were  usually  dra^vn  up  in  three  lines.  The  first  was 
called  hastati)  and  consisted  chiefly  of  young  men.  The  second  line 
was  called  principes,  consisting  of  men  of  middle  age ;  and  the  third 
Bne  triarii,  consisting  of  veterans  of  tried  valour. 

Besides  these  heavy  armed  legionaries,  there  were  light-armed 
troops,  who  were  chiefly  employed  in  using  i^ing&  bows  and  arrows^ 
and  throwing  light  javelins.  They  advanced  l^fore  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  annoyed  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible. 

"When  the  arniy  approached  the  enemy,  the  light-armed  troops 
discharged  their  arrows  and  slings,  and  as  they  drew  nearer,  threw 
their  darts  rapidly,  and  retreated  through  intervals  between  the 
ranks,  or  by  the  flanks,  and  rallied  in  the  rear.  The  hastati  then 
threw  tlieir  long  javelins,  and  commenced  an  attack  with  theur  sworda. 

When  repulsed  or  fatigued,  they  retired  leisurely  into  the  ranks  oi 
the  principes,  or  behind  them,  if  necessary.  The  triarii  were  a  body 
in  reserve.  If  unable  to  drive  back  the  enemy,  a  retreat  was  all  that 
could  be  hoped  for. 

In  besieging  a  town,  the  method  of  tlie  Romans,  and  in- 
deed of  all  ancient  nations,  differed  much  fmm  that  of  the 
modems,  since  tiie  use  of  cannons,  and  was  inferior  to  the 
latter. 

The  principal  engines  of  attack  among  the  Romans  were 
the  catapultseu  which  discharged  heavy  stones ;  the  balistae, 
which  aischai^ed  arrows,  and  the  aries  or  battering  ram, 
which  was  the  most  effective  as  applied  against  the  waJl. 

§  The  aries  was  along  beam, like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  armed  at  one 
end,  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head.  It  was  suspended  in  such 
a  manner,  that  100  men,  who  were  frequently  changed,  by  violently 
thrusting  it  back  and  forth,  could  break  almost  any  wall,  that  it  coula 
be  made  to  reach. 

To  protect  the  soldiers  in  this  work,  various  contrivances  were 
adopted,  such  as  sheds  called  testudines,  or  tortoises,  from  their  re- 
semblance  to  the  shell  of  that  fish,  and  sheds  called  vineae,  con- 
structed of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  earth  and  raw  hides^ 
so  that  they  could  not  be  set  on  fire. 

Tlie  form  of  a  Roman  camp  of  two  legions,  was  a  square 
of  nearly  700  yards  on  each  side,  with  tents  and  quarters,  laid 
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out  in  the  most  regular  onicr.  A  rampart  of  12  feet  high 
surrounded  tliis  square,  and  it  was  enclosed  by  a  deep  anA 
broad  ditch. 

§  This  was  the  effect  of  caution,  an  excellent  feature  of  Roman  disci* 
pline.  No  circumstances  as  to  fatigue,  or  the  absence  of  danger, 
could  induce  the  legions  of  Rome  to  neglect  a  regular  encampment. 
When  their  camps  were  to  be  left,  nothing  could  exceed  the  celerity 
of  their  movements.  Each  soldier  loading  himself  with  his  provi* 
sions  and  utensils,  a  weight  of  60  pounds,  hesides  his  very  heavy 
armour,  would  march  by  regular  step,  20  miles  in  the  space  of  six 
hours. 

The  Roman  soldiers  were  among  the  best  in  the  World.  From  the 
constant  practice  of  athletic  exercises,  they  were  inured  from  infancy 
to  hardiness  and  Migue,  and  bred  to  that  species  of  life  whicli  a  sol- 
dier leads  in  actual  warfare.  Their  bravery  and  knowledge  in  tin? 
art  of  war  were  not  exceeded,  if  they  were  equalled,  by  any  nation  ol 
antiquity* 

Tlie  rewards  of  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
were  various  kinds  of  ^/rowns,  ornaments  of  the  persons  and 
arms,  and  donations  in  money  or  lands.  But  the  highest 
object  of  Roman  ambition  was  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Tbi« 
was  a  grand,  solemn  procession  through  the  city  to  tlic  capi* 
tol,  granted  to  the  victorious  general  and  his  army  by  a  decreft 
of  the  senate)  or  by  the  people. 

§  The  procession  which  constituted  a  triumph,  marched  from  tKe 
Campus  Martins  through  the  most  public  streets  to  the  capitol.  Mu- 
sicians of  various  kinds  led  the  way;  oxen,  with  gilt  horns  and  ribbons, 
intended  for  sacrifice,  followed,  with  priests  in  their  dresses  of  cere- 
mony. Then  the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy,  the  arms,  spoils, 
&c.  were  carried  in  procession.    The  captives  followed  in  chains. 

At  length  came  the  general  in  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold,  with  a 
crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  and  other  personal  brilliant  decorations. 
He  stood  in  a  gilded  chariot  adorned  with  ivory,  drawn  by  four  milk- 
white  horses.  His  friends  and  relations  accompanied  him,  and  the 
principal  officers  were  on  horseback  beside  his  chariot.  His  victori- 
ous anny,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  singing  songs  of  victory,  came  last 

An  ovation  was  a  triumph  also,  but  accompanied  with  less  splen- 
dour. 

66.  Fleets.  The  Roman  ships  were  extremely  small 
compared  with  modern  vessels.  They  were  quickly  con- 
structed and  quickly  manned.  Sailors  and  rowers  were  hiied 
to  navigate.     Soldiers  were  put  on  board  to  fight. 

§The  success  of  the  Romans  at  sea  was  owing  rather  to  the  valoiur 
of  ilieir  men,  than  to  their  skill  as  mariners.  Their  object  in  sea- 
haliles,  was  to  approach  the  enemy  as  quickly  as  possible,  fasten  the 
anips  together,  and  "fight  hand  to  hand. 

Until  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Romans  were  wholly  ignorant  of  tue 
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»aval  military  art.  A  Carthaginian  galley  was  the  first  inudeL  So 
little  skill  was  required  in  buildinff  their  ships,  that  we  find  them  on 
one  occasion,  fitting  out,  and  senaing  to  sea,  a  fleet  within  45  dajrs 
after  the  trees  were  cut  down. 

The  size  of  the  ships  was  reckoned  by  the  number  of  banks  of  oars, 
placed  in  benches  on  the  sides  of  the  ship,  called  triremes,  quadri* 
icmes,  &C. 

67.  Agriculture.  In  the  earli^t  and  best  ages  of  their 
existence,  the  Roman  people  were  much  given  to  agriculture. 
Except  that  they  were  frequently  interrupted  by  war,  they 
might  be  considered  as  an  agricultural  people.  They  were 
at  once  soldiers  and  farmers. 

Many  of  them  residing  out  of  the  city,  and  yet  denizens  of 
Rome,  were  called  from  the  plough  to  the  army.  .  This  was 
the  case  with  several  of  their  most  distinguished  men  and 
generals,  as  d.  Chicinnatus,  M.  Curius,  Cato  the  Censor,  and 
Scipio  Africanus. 

The  pursuits  of  agriculture  were  however  abandoned,  after 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  foreign  conquests  and  conunerce. 
Menials  and  slaves  tilled  the  ground,  and  the  people  abaii* 
cloned  themselves  to  every  species  of  luxuiy  and  sensuality. 

§The  attention  of  the  early  Romans  to  husbandry  was  partly  the 
effect  of  necessity.  The  lands  having  been  divided  into  equal  and 
m'nute  portions,  each  one  was  obliged  to  labour  for  a  subsistence. 

Tlie  greater  number  of  the  farmers  visited  the  city  only  on  every 
ninth  day,  which  was  the  market  day.  They  went  there  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  barter,  the  procuring  of  necessaries,  and  the  examination  of 
the  new  laws  which  were  posted  on  the  capitol  and  in  the  market- 
place, some  days  previously  to  their  adoption  by  the  peopla 

We  may  obtain  a  better  conception  of  the  agricultural  turn  of  this 
people,  from  knowing  a  few  of  their  common  maxims  on  this  subject, 
than  from  any  description.  Those  maxims  were  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  He  is  a  thriftless  farmer  that  buys  any  thing  which  his  farm  can 
produce. 

2.  He  is  no  husbandman  who  does  any  work  in  the  day  time,  that 
can  be  done  in  the  night,  except  in  stormy  weather. 

3.  He  is  worse  who  does  on  work  days,  what  he  may  do  on  holy- 
days;  and 

.    4.  He  is  the  worst  of  all  who  in  a  clear  sky  works  within  doora^ 
tather  than  in  the  field. 

68.  Amusements  and  Public  Spectacles.    The  dramai , 
though  the  government  was  long  unfriendly  to  it,  became  an  " 
amusement  of  the  Roman  people.     Comedies  were  the  mos\ 
popular,  and  very  few  Roman  tragedies  remain. 
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On  the  stage,  pantomimes  were  much  hi  iise,  and  rope 
dancers  occasionally  diversified  the  entertainment. 

§  Rude  plays,  made  up  with  music,  dancing,  and  buflfoouery,  were 
m  use  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  republic ;  but  the  first  regular  play 
was  written  by  Livius  Andronicus,  in  the  year  of  the  city  512. 

The  comic  actors  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe  called  soccus ;  the  tragic 
Rctors  wore  a  mask,  a  flowing  robe,  and  a  high-heeled  shoe  called  co- 
thurnus.    Only  temporary  theatres  were  used  at  first. 

The  senate  correctly  judging  that  theatrical  amusements  were  injii 
rious  to  the  public  morals,  so  late  as  the  year  of  the  city  599,  ordered 
a  theatre,  building  tmder  the  direction  of  the  censors,  to  be  pulled 
down.  Pompey  the  Great,  was  the  first  who  built  a  theatre  ofhewn 
stone,  and  the  remains  of  this  vast  edifice  still  continue,  and  are  used 
by  the  present  Romans  for  the  baiting  of  bulls. 

There  were  various  public  games,  connected  however  with 
the  religion  of  the  Romans,  which  were  sources  of  much  licen- 
tious entertainment.  Those  of  the  Circus  Maximus  were 
most  frequented.  The  shows  exhibited  in  that  place  were 
chariot  and  horse-races ;  contests  of  strength  and  agility ; 
mock-fights  on  horseback ;  combats  of  wild  beasts,  and  of 
men  with  wild  beasts ;  representations  of  horse  and  foot  bat- 
tles ;  and  mimic  naval  fights. 

§  The  ferocious  taste  of  the  Romans  was  much  gratified  with  the 
combats  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  men  with  the  latter.  Criminals  were 
condenmed  to  fight  with  wild  beasts ;  others  did  so  for  hire,  or  from 
native  ferocity  of  character. 

For  the  amusement  of  the  people,  lions,  leopards,  bears,  elephants^ 
and  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  were  sent  from  Africa  and  the  provinces. 
Pompey,  on  one  occasion,  treated  the  people  with  the  spectacle  of 
500  lions,  which  were  despatched  in  five  days. 
.  The  gladiatorial  sliows,  however,  had  superior  attractions 
for  the  Romans.  Tt  is  painful  to  observe  this  most  distin- 
guished people  finding  their  chief  pleasure  in  the  combats- 
wounds,  and  death  of  multitudes  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Yet  not  only  the  populace,  but  the  knights,  senators,  and 
Roman  ladies  of  distinction,  eagerly  crowded  to  the  sight. 

§  The  first  gladiatorial  shows  were  exhibited  about  the  year  of  the 
city  490,  by  two  brothers  caJled  Bruti,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father. 
Afterwards  ihey  were  exhibited  by  the  magistrates  at  regular  periods, 
and  at  length  they  became  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  favour  with 
hej)eople.    Th^  were  not  entirely  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Theo- 
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Inc#edirt^u|mberso£^ptiveS,&c.  were  destroyed  on  these  occa- 
sions. Trajanexhibited  pKies  for  123  days,  when  10,000  wild  beasts 
wefe  killed,  and  10,000  gladiators  fought.  During  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius was  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  19,000  men  slaughtering  one  ano- 
ther on  a  certam  lake,  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman^popidace. 
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Gladiators  consisted  chiefly  of  slaves,  captives,  and  condeinued 
malefactors ;  but  sometimes  free-boru  citizens  became  gladiulors  foi 
hire.  Even  persons  of  noble  birth  were  induced  to  display  tlieir 
skill  and  courage  before  the  people,  in  these  combats. 

There  were  various  sorts  of  armour,  and  various  modes  of  fighting. 
One  mode  was  the  use  of  the  net.  With  that  a  gladiator  would  en- 
tangle his  opponent,  by  casting  it  over  his  head;  and  suddenly 
drawing  it  together,  coidd  despatch  him  with  his  dart.  If  he  missed 
his  aim,  he  betook  himself  to  flight,  preparing  his  net  for  a  second 
cast,  while  his  opponent  in  the  pursuit  endeavoured  to  despatch  him, 
before  ho  could  have  an  opportunity. 

Amphitheatres  were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators. 
The  most  celebrated  was  the  Coliseum  already  mentioned.  Large 
eoverings  were  drawn  over  the  amphitheatres,  as  a  screen  from  ihe 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  from  rain. 

69.  Education,  The  system  of  education  among  the 
Romans,  when  in  their  most  intellectual  state,  that  is,  about 
the  time  of  Cicero,  was  much  to  be  admired.  The  utmost 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  early  formation  of  the  mind 
and  character. 

The  Roman  matrons  themselves  nursed  their  cliildren. 
Next  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  morals,  a  remarkable 
degree  of  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  language 
of  children.  The  attainment  of  a  pure  and  conect  expression 
was  a  great  object.  The  honours  of  the  state  were  the  prize 
of  eloquence.  The  politeness  which  characterized  the  Romans 
shewed  itself  particularly  in  their  speech  and  gesture. 

§  The  education  of  the  Romans  at  first  suited  their  rude  state  of  sod' 
ety  and  their  simple  manner  of  life.  But  upon  their  intercourse  with 
th«  Gredcs,  a  more  liberal  form  of  education  was  adopted.  Public 
schools  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  In 
literature  and  the  accomplishments  of  polished  life  they  were  alike 
instructed. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  a  course  of  discipline  was  pur- 
sued by  some  matron  of  the  family ;  and  as  children  grew  towards 
manhood,  they  were  habituated  to  all  the  athletic  exercises  that 
could  impart  agility  or  grace,  and  fit  them  for  the  profession  of  arms. 

At  the  age  of  17  they  were  invested  with  the  manly  robe,  and  young 
men  of  family  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  som^  senator  of 
distinguished  reputation  in  jurisprudence.  Although  he  was  not  con- 
sidered a  preceptor,  yet  under  his  auspices  they  M^e  hiitiat^  into^ 
public  busmess.  ^  *    ^ 

Eloquence  and  the  military  art  weve  the  surest  road&td|pefettDeiit 
These  accordingly  were  made  commandSp  objectsot  ]^rsuit  with 
the  Roman  youth.  Eloquence  was  taught  as  a  science  at  puUic 
schools. 

From  the  care  which  the  Romans  bestowed  upoiHhe  educatio'^  of 
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their  youth^  both  male  and  female,  arose  the  large  ntnnber  of  great 
men  and  eminent  women  which  Rome  has  produced,  and  the  vir- 
tues with  which  they  were  adorned,  during  the  brilliant  era  of  the 
republic  Happy,  could  their  history  be  clo^  at  that  epoch ;  but  the 
tide  of  luxury  idHerwards  swept  away  the  most  valuable  of  their  in- 
stitutions. 

70.  Literature.  Previously  to  their  iniercouise  with 
Greece,  the  Romans,  though  a  sensible  and  energetic,  were 
a  rude  aad  illiterate  people.  Their  language  for  a  long  tun 
was  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  very  few  fiagments  of 
eentences  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  an  early  period 
such  as  are  found  in  the  "  Fratres  Arvales,"  and  "  Leges  Re- 
gisB,"  show  a  great  difference  between  tlie  language  tl^en  in 
use,  and  tlmt  which  was  employed  during  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus. 

After  successive  improvements,  the  Romans  became  re- 
nowned in  Uterature  during  the  last  named  period.  The  mas- 
ter-pieces of  Greece,  kindled  the  fire  of  emulation.  Roman 
literature,  in  the  Augustan  era,  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  only  because  it  was  necessarily  less  original  and  more 
imitative  than  theirs.  In  some  respects  the  Romans  improved 
upon  their  models.  Poetry,  history,  oratory,  philoa|phy,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  fine  writing,  were  cuUivated  with  great 
success. 

§  The  dawning  of  Roman  literature  appeared  in  the  writings  of 
Livius  Andronicus,  Plautus,  Ennius,  Caecilius,  and  Terence.  These 
writers  improved  and  polished  the  language,  partly  by  original  com- 
positions, and  partly  by  translations  from  the  Greek. 

Poetry  among  the  Romans,  as  with  most  other  nations, 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  intellectual  effort.  Of  this  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  wWph  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  rude  poetical  dia- 
logue. This  doubtless  proved  to  be  the  germ  of  the  stage. 
Other  species  of  poetry  naturally  followed. 

§  The  names  that  adorned  the  Roman  drama  were  Livius  Andro- 
nicus; Ennius,  who  more  especially  improved  it;  Plautus,  who 
wrotie  with  strength  and  spirit ;  Caecilius,  who  is  reckoned  the  best 
of  the  Roman  dramatists ;  Terence,  who  excels  in  simplicity  and  pu- 
rity; Accius,  and  Pacuvius,  who  though  rough  in  style  shewed 
strength  of  genius.  All  these  except  the  two  last  were  comic  wri- 
ters. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Rom.ans  owns  the  names  of  Catullus,  the 
earhest  in  this  kind  of  poetry ;  and  Horace,  the  greatest  among  the 
Romans,  if  not  of  antiquit}^  though  he  is  highly  to  be  censitfed  on 
acorant  of  his  occasional  indelicacy. 
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In  elegiac  poetry^  P]rq)ertitts,  and  Tibulliis  poured  thdr  tender  vn4 
okgant  strains,  and  Ovid  uttered  the  lancruage  of  nature  and  pa^on. 
The  two  Jast  especially  offend  on  the  score  of  morals. 

Of  satiric  poetry,  Lucillhis  is  said  to  be  the  inventor :  Horace  also 
excdled  in  this  species  of  poetic  composition.  Some  other  naraea 
among  the  Romans,  are  distinguished  as  satirists,  but  they  belong  tc 
a  sub^uent  era. 

In  didactic  poetry,  Lucretius  is  a  great  name ;  and  of  epic  poetry 
Virgil  is  prince  among  the  Romans.  Homer  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Virgil  among  the  Romans,  have  come  down  to  us  with  almost  equal 
renown. 

History  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans  with  much  success, 
particularly  during  the  Augustan  age. 

§  The  most  eminent  of  their  historians  were  Sallust,  who  excelled 
In  the  philosophy  of  history ;  Ceesar,  who  wrote  with  purity  and  sim- 
plicity ;  but  especially  Livy,  whose  judgment,  perspicuity,  copious- 
ness, and  eloquence,  place  him  at  the  head  oi  Roman  historical  wri- 
ters. 

Oratory  was  a  favourite  study  at  Rome,  as  it  led  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state.  The  most  distinguished  sena- 
tors are  said  to  have  exercised  their  talents  in  public  speak- 
ing, in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  The  characteristics 
of  Roman  eloquence  were  seriousness,  copiousness,  and  ma- 
jesty. * 
§  J.  CfEsar,  Hortensius,  and  particularly  Cicero,  distinguished  them- 
selves as  public  speakers.  Of  Caesar  it  is  said  that  "  he  spoke  with 
the  same  force  with  which  he  fought."  Hortensius  was  eclipsRed 
only  by  Cicero.  And  Cicero  is  the  rival  of  Demosthenes  in  fame. 

Philosophy  made  its  first  appearance  at  Rome,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  war  with  Perseus,  and  the  third  Punic 
war.  It  was  derived  from  Greece.  The  various  systems  of 
the  Greek  philosophy,  had  their  respective  partisans  at  Rome. 
$  A  few  learned  Achseans,  banished  from  their  coimtry,  and  arriving 
at  Italy,  diilused  a  taste  for  philosophy,  polite  learning,  and^he  edu- 
cation of  youth.  Fearing  foreign  manners  with  foreign  studies,  the 
senate  banished  the  Greek  philosophers  from  Rome.  But  the  Atbe- 
ntau  embassy  arriving  soon  after,  brought  thither  Cameades  aiul 
Critulaus,  who  revived  the  taste  for  the  Greek  philosophy.        ; 

The  system  of  the  Stoics  was  at  first  more  generally  received,  at 
this  comported  with  the  national  character.  Among  the  Roman'sto- 
Ics,  were  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  the  younger  Cato. 

'llie  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  little  known  in  Rome  tiU  the  time 
of  Cksero.  Cratippus  and  Tyrannion  then  taught  his  system  with 
great  reputation. 

The  Old  and  New  Academy  had  each  its  advocates  and  disciples 
Marcus  Brutus,  and  Terentius  Varro,  were  ornaments  of  the  fonner. 
Of  the  New  Academy,  Cicero  must  be  con^deced  as  the  jpdompA 
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•opporter,  though  ^is  design  seems  to  have  heen  rather  to  illBstrata 
the  Greek  philosophy  in  general.  He  was  the  greatest  of  the  KomaH 
philosophers,  if  not  on  the  whole  the  greatest  man  of  all  antiquity. 

With  the  introduction  of  luxury,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurm  be* 
came  fashionable.  The  poet  Horace  was  a  devotee  to  this  system,  «fi 
also  Lucretius,  and  many  others,  who  very  liberally  indulged  their 
appetites,  and  taught  others  to  indulge  them. 

Physics,  or  natural  philosophy,  seeiiis  to  have  been  Kttle 
cultivated  by  tlie  Romans  or  by  the  Greeks  before  them. 
Varro  is  the  only  name  conspicuous  in  this  depaitment,  in  the 
Annals  of  antiquity. 

Ill  some  instances,  splendid  libraries  were  attached  to  th« 
galleries  of  some  affluent  patricians,  who  patronized  leaiiiing. 
These  libraries  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  learned  and 
cuiious,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  know* 
ledge  at  Rome. 

§  Among  these,  the  library  of  Lucullus  was  remarkable,  not  only 
for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  books,  and  specimens  of  art,  but  fot 
the  liberal  use  to  which  it  was  devoted. 

71.  Arts.  The  Romans  ai*e  not  to  be  compared  with  the' 
Greeks,  as  to  native  taste  and  inventive  genius,  as  the  fine 
aits  are  concerned.  They  admired  and  imitated  the  master- 
pieces of  Greece.  But  in  execution,  for  the  most  part,  they  feH 
Fiiort  of  their  models.  By  help  derived  from  Grecian  genkifli 
they  have,  however,  left  many  wonderful  specimens  in  then 
arts,  particularly  in  architecture. 

§  Their  conquest  of  Greece  secured  to  them  as  spoils  the  noble 
productions  of  Greece  in  painting  and  statuary,  with  these  the 
wealthy  Roman  citizens  adorned  the  city,  its  temples,  and  porticoep^ 
and  their  own  private  dwellings. 

The  names  of  few  Roman  artists  occur.  Vitruvius  wrote  the  only 
book  on  architecture  that  is  now  extant.  He  shews  that  he  was  a 
master  of  his  profession.  In  great  and  magnificent  works,  Rome  hat 
manifested  her  unbounded  wealth  and  luxury. 

In  the  mechanic  arts  some  inventions  occur,  and  a  decree 
of  perfection  was  attained  among  the  RomAns  of  ancient  his- 
tory. These  hoAvever  have  been  greatly  extended  and  im 
proved  in  more  recent  ages;  and  many  comforts  which  we 
enjoy,  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  mechanism,  were  un- 
known to  this  people, 

§  Such  conveniences  as  glass  windows  and  chimneys  in  houses  \ 
not  to  mention  many  others,  the  Romans  did  not  po^ess ;  thou(^  j 
tiieir  ingenuity  supplied  the  want,  in  part,  byvarious  expedients.    ^    ' 

72.  Domestic  Life  and  Manners.  The  houses  andfurni- 
tjire  of  the  early  Romans  were  wtirdy  plain  in  their  coo- 
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gtru<?tion.  When  luxury  commenced  in  Rome,  this  plamness 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  decorations  of  art  were  assumed  in  a 
degree.  At  this  latter  period,  and  before  luxury  reached  its 
!iUno6t  boimds,  each  house  contained  one  spacious  hall,  in 
which  the  family  assembled,  and  which  served  all  the  pur 
poses  of  society. 

§  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  howevw,  various  apartments 
were  constructed  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  company, 
and  inihe  time  of  the  empcurors,  their  embellishment  was  carried  to 
the  highest  point  of  perfection.  The  eating  rooms  were  remarkable 
for  their  grandeur. 

The  tables  were  originally  made  of  ordinary  wood,  square,  and  on 
four  feet  5  but  the  form  was  afterwards  changed  to  circular,  or  oval, 
supported  on  a  single  carved  pedestal,  and  they  were  richly  inlaid 
with  ivory,  gold,  or  silver,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  precious 
stones. 

We  read  of  a  single  table  formed  of  a  kind  of  wood,  called  citron 
wood,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  that  cost  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  canopy  was  suspended  over  the  table, 
to  guard  it,  as  it  is  said,  from  dirt  of  the  ceiling.  This,  however  it 
may  have  added  to  the  decoration  of  the  apartments,  does  not  convey 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  Romans. 

Originally,  the  Roman  villa  was  nothing  raore  than  a  farm-house 
of  a  very  humble  description ;  but  at  length  the  word  lost  its  origmal 
signification,  and  was  used  to  denote  the  abode  of  luxury  and  opu- 
lence. We  have  fortunately  a  complete  and  beautiful  description  of 
one,  and  that  his  own,  in  the  works  of  Pliny  the  younger.  They 
were  very  numerous  about  Rome,  and  very  magnificent. 

The  meals  of  the  earlier  Romans  were  very  simple  and 
frugal.  The  articles  of  food,  and  the  furniture  of  the  table, 
were  coarse.  But  afterwards  they  became  costly  and  luxuri- 
ous to  the  highest  degree.  The  epicurism  of  the  later  Romans 
was  enormous. 

At  first  they  sat  upright  on  benches,  but  at  last  adopted 
the  habit  of  reposing  on  couches.  Their  principal  meal  was 
their  supper,  taken  a  httle  befijre  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  Then . 
breakfast  was  not  a  regular  meal ;  it  was  taken  by  each  one 
separately  and  without  order ;  and  their  dinner  was  a  very 
slight  repasts  Their  supper  was  their  last  regular  meal, 
though  it  was  sometimes  followed  by  a  collation,  called  com- 
missatio. 

§  The  diet  of  the  earlier  Romans  consisted  of  milk  and  vegetable^ 
with  a  coarse  kind  of  puddmg  which  served  in  the  room  of  bread. 
Tfeey  jwely  indulged  in  meat,  and  whie  was  almost  unknown  to 
them.  They  banished  epicures  from  among  them. 

The  change  which- took  place  in  the  latter  days^f  the  republic 
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and  m  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  was  very  striking.  Notwithstand- 
ing sumptuary  laws,  epicurism  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  till 
finally  it  reached  such  a  height,  that  viands  were  esteemed  only  in 
proportion  to  their  cost. 

Thus,  Maltese  cranes,  peacocks,  and  rare  singing  birds,  although 
hardly  eatable,  were  esteemed  great  delicacies,  and  their  tongues  and 
brains  still  greater ;  oysters  from  the  coast  of  Britain  were  more 
prized  than  their  own,  though  the  former  would  never  have  been 
eaten  fresh ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  singular  sur-muUet,  which  had 
reached  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  conmion,  having  been  sold  for 
a  sum  equivalent  to  fifty  guineas. 

The  Romans  used  wme  of  the  most  costly  kinds  at  their  feasts. 
The  age  of  it  was  often  very  great.  We  read  of  some  that  was  200 
years  old.  The  Grecian  wines  were  in  greater  estimation  than  even 
the  Italian.  They  used  also  mead,  metheglin,  and  other  fermented 
liquors.  Such  was  their  depravity,  they  contrived  that  even  water 
should  contribute  to  inebriate  them. 

Gluttony  was  indulged  to  such  a  disgusting  excess,  that  emedos 
were  used  to  enable  the  stomach,  already  gorged  with  a  full  mealjta 
bear  a  further  load.  This  doubtless  was  not  a  universal  practice,^ 
neither,  however,  was  it  confined  to  a  few  individual  instances. 

The  services  of  the  tables  were  at  first  only  of  earthen-^are,  or 
wood.  The  use  of  plate  was  then  almost  unknown.  At  a  later  peri- 
od plate  became  so  general,  that  it  was  as  common,  as  it  had  been 
previously  rare,  and  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  it  was  frequently 
of  gold. 

The  couches  on  which  they  lay  down  at  supper  were  somewhat 
similar  to  the  modern  sofa.  The  ladies  at  first  did  not  adopt  this 
practice,  and  the  indulgence  was  never  extended  to  young  people  of 
either  sex. 

Each  couch  could  accommodate  three  or  four,  but  seldom  five 
persons,  who  laid  in  a  reclining  posture,  on  the  left  arm,  havhtg 
the  shoulders  elevated  with  cushions,  and  the  limbs  extended  be- 
hind whoever  was  next ;  so  that  the  head  of  the  o^e  was  oppositt 
to  the  breast  of  the  other,  and  in  serving  themselves^  they  made  use 
only  of  the  right  hand.  There  were  many  other  smgular  customs 
observed  at  their  suppers,  which  we  have  not  time  to  enumerate.  * 

Daily  Bathing  was  practised  by  the  Roman  people,  both  m 
warm  and  cold  water.  Vast  quantities  of  water  were  brought 
to  Rome,  for  this  and  other  purposes,  by  means  of  aqueducts. 
These  aqueducts  were  magnificent  works,  as  also  the  baths 
both  public  and  private  which  were  erected. 

§  The  use  of  linen,  which  was  unknown  to  the  Romans,  has  ren- 
dered this  practice  for  a  long  time  obsolete  in  Italy ;  but  in  the  times 
of  which  we  speak,  it  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness 
as  well  as  luxury.  The  remains  of  some  of  the  baths,  are  the  most 
astonishing  works  of  Roman  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

Bathing  commenced  with  warm  and  ended  with  cold  water.    On 
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lea^ong  the  bath  the  people  were  anointed  with  scented  oils,  and 
went  immediately  to  supper. 

The  Dress  of  the  Romans  consisted  chiefly  of  the  toga  and 
the  tunica.  The  toga  or  gown  worn  by  the  citizens  only,  was 
looFie  and  flowing,  and  covered  the  whole  body :  it  was  made 
of  wool,  had  no  sleeves,  and  was  disposed  in  graceful  fold^ 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  wearer. 

The  toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown,  was  assumed  by  young 
men  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

The  tunica  or  tunic,  was  a  white  woollen  vest,  which  came 
down  a  Uttle  below  the  knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg  behind,  and  w^ts  fastened  about  the  waist  by  a  girdle, 
which  also  served  as  a  purse. 

§  Women  wore  a  tunic  as  well  as  the  men,  but  with  this  difierenocL 
at  first,  that  it  reached  down  to  the  feet  of  the  women,  and  had 
sleeves.  Afterwards  the  men  wore  the  tunic  in  the  same  manner. 

Hats  and  Caps,  though  known,  were  worn  only  on  journeys  or  at 
the  public  games.  In  the  city  they  usually  went  bare  head^,  or  co- 
vered themselves  with  the  comer  of  the  toga. 

Ladies  of  distinction  had  many  waiting  maids,  who  were  appro- 
priated to  particular  services ;  and  the  duties  of  the  toilet,  though  not 
perhaps  so  well  understood  as  in  modern  times,  were  as  assiduously 
attend  to. 

Jewels,  bracelets,  rings,  and  various  expensive  ornaments,  were 
worn  in  great  profusion.  The  convenience  of  pins  was  not  known, 
nor  were  glass  mirrors,  though  there  were  substitutes  for  them. 
Pure  woven  silk  and  linen  were  little  known  and  used  till  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  and  not  at  all  known  during  nearly  the  whole  peri- 
od of  the  republic. 

Marriage  was  an  institution  higlily  countenanced  among 
the  Romans.  Severe  laws  were  at  times  enacted  to  restrain 
ceUbacy,  though  never  with  much  eflfect  Fathers  of  laige 
families  were  particularly  respected.  Maniages  with  foreign- 
ers were  strictly  forbidden.  The  vaUdity  of  the  transaction 
depended  on  the  legal  age  of  the  parties,  and  tlie  consent  of 
parents. 

§  Bo3rs  were  considered  marriageable  at  fourteen ;  girls  at  twelve. 
A  marriage  was  never  solemnized  without  consulting  the  auspices^ 
and  offering  sacrifices  to  the  ^ods ;  particularly  to  Juno ;  and  the  ?mi- 
mals  immcuated  on  the  occasion,  were  deprived  of  their  gall,  in  <iXlu- 
sion  to  the  absence  of  every  thing  bitter  and  malignant  in  the  pro- 
posed imion.  The  mode  of  marriage  and  the  multitude  of  ceremo- 
nies attending  it  cannot  here  be  described. 

Marriage,  among  the  Romans,  was  not  indissoluble.  A  husbajid 
miffht  repudiate  his  wife  for  several  reasons,  besides  that  of  having 
violated  her  conjugal  faith.  But  to  the  honour  of  the  Romans,  more 
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tkm  four  ceuturies  elapsed  without  any  suH  amcmg  them  for  divorce, 
or  complaint  of  adultery.  Afterguards  aivorces  became  very  frequent, 
and  for  the  most  frivolous  causes. 

Fathers  at  Rome  were  generally  invested  with  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  children.  Exposure  of  infants  was  at  first  some- 
what frequent,  but  at  length  nearly  ceased.  The  adoption  of  children 
by  married  persons  who  were  childless  was  very  common,  on  ac- 
count of  the  privileges  connected  with  having  children,  whether  by 
issue  or  adoption. 

The  funeral  rite»of  the  Romans  were  solemn  and  impres- 
sive. During  the  greater  part  of  the  commonwealth,  the  dead 
body  w^as  buried.  Towards  the  close,  the  practice  of  burning 
the  dead  was  generally  introduced,  till  il  became  universal. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  empire,  it  fell 
into  disuse. 

§  It  was  a  received  opinion  among  the  ancients,  that  the  manes  of 
the  deceased  virere  propitiated  by  blood.  It  was  on  Uiis  accoimt  thebr 
custom  to  slaughter,  on  the  tomb  of  the  deceased, 'those  tmimals  to 
which,  while  he  was  living,  he  was  most  attached ;  and  m  the  more 
barbarous  ages,  men  w^re  the  victims  of  this  horrid  superstition. 

"  Arms,  trappings,  horses,  by  the  hearse  were  led 
In  long  array— the  achievements  of  the  dead. 
Then  pinion' d,  with  their  hands  behind,  appear 
Tlie  unhappy  captives,  marchmg  in.  the  rear, 
Appointed  ofierings  in  the  victor's  name, 
To  sprinkle  with  their  blood,  the  funeral  flame." 

Dryden*s  Virg^U. 

Many  of  the  Roman  sepulchres  still  exist  in  the  gardens  of  their 
vfllas  or  by  the  public  roads,  (for  inhumation  was  not  allowed  with- 
in the  walls,)  with  their  various  monumental  inscriptions. 

72i  Foreign  Commerce.  The  foreign  coinmerce  of  the 
Romans  appears  very  unifiportant,  compared  with  the  exten- 
sive mercantile  transactions  of  our  own  time§.  Their  trade, 
if  we  except  the  corn  received  on  accoimt  of  government  from 
Sicily  and  the  Levant,  consisted  of  UtUe  else,  than  articles  of 
mere  luxury.  Their  purchases  were  made  in  buUion,  as  they 
had  no  exportable  manufactures  of  theii*  own*  This  circum- 
stance necessarily  restricted  their  commercial  dealings. 

§  Tliey  traded,  it  is  true,  not  only  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, but  to  the  East  Indies,  and  occasionally  even  to  England ;  but  the 
inlerests  of  commerce  were  little  umderstood,  and  less  appreciated. 
Traffic  was  dishonourable,  and  they  who  engaged  in  it  were  held  in 
contempt.  The  consequence  was,  that  it  was  relinquished  to  slaves 
and  freemen,  who  seldom  possiMsed  the  means  to  conduct  it  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

Their  merchant  ships  were  large,  if  they  rtachcd  the  burtiico  M 
pylons.  .     /^        I 
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73.  Situation  atid  Cities.  Syria  lay  on  the  east  coasi 
of  the  Mediterranean  below  Cilicia.  The  coa«t  was  called 
Phoenicia,  and  below  it  was  Palestine.  On  the  south  it  had 
Arabia  and  the  Euphrates. 

Its  towns  and  noticeable  places  were  Antioch,  Daphne, 
Seleucia,  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  and  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor. 

Anlioch  at  one  time,  was  inierior  only  to  Rome  and  Alexandrn 
in  greatneiss  and  population.  It  is  now  almost  depopiUated,  thougb 
Us  strong  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  Otolites,  remaiiii 

Daphne  was  a  place  consecrated  to  luxury,  and  enchanting  from 
its  cool  fountains  and  shady  groves  of  laurel,  cypress,  &c.  Milton 
oomptres  the  garden  of  £den  to  it-^ 

— "  Nor  that  sweet  grove 
<<0f  0aphne  by  Orontes."— 
Sdevieta  was  on  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.^— The  bard 
agaLa  speaks  of 

"  The  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings.'' 

Damascus  was  the  capital  of  the  Phoenicia  of  Libanus.  Its  fertile 
and  irriguous  valley  has  ever  been  famous  among  the  orientals. 

Heliopolis,  under  the  name  of  Baalbeck.  has  the  remains  of  a  mag- 
nificent temple  dedicated  to  the  sun.  Tne  whole  edifice,  and  parti- 
cidarly  the  roof,  glittered  with  gold. 

Palm)n-a  gave  the  name  of  Palmyrene  to  a  vast  plain,  which  was 
united  to  the  desert  of  Arabia.  The  bib^  and  Joseptws  inform  us  it 
was  founded  by  Solomon.  It  maintained  a  great  commerce  between 
two  divisions  of  the  ancient  hemisphere*  The  remains  of  lofty  edi- 
fices manifest  its  former  magnificence,  and  attract  the  curious  and 
astonished  traveller. 

74.  Character  of  the  ancient  Syriatis*  The  ancient 
Syrians  were  miserable  idolaters.    ' 

An  instance  of  their  worship  is  thus  described  by  the  poet  before 
named. 

— "  Tammuz  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annpal  wound  in  Lelianon  aUufd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate, 
In  am'roas  ditties  all  a  stimmcf^s  day  j 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  hb  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Tammuz  yearly  wounded." 

They  were  also  somewhat  of  an  effeminate  race,  and  re 
markable  for  hiding  themselves  from  the  sun,  in  caves,  on  the 
decease  of  their  relatives. 

76.  Language,  The  Syrian  language  became  a  distinct 
tongue,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  was  spoken  not 
only  in  Syria,  but  also  in  Mesopotamia,  Chaldaja,  and  Assy^ 


ria.     After  the  Babylmish  captivity,  H  was  introduced  into 
Palestuie, 

{  The  l^iac  is  an  easy  and  elegant,  though  not  a  very  copioui 
tongae.    tt  abounds  in  many  Greek  words. 

Carthage 

76.  Extent    Carthage  has  been  briefly  described  in  th^ 
body  of  this  work.    It  may  only  be  stated  here  that  with  itn 
ports,  it  comprehended  an  enclosure  of  23  miles.  Ithadadta 
del  named  B3nrsa,  on  an  eminence. 

Jits  military  prowess  was  at  its  height,  under  Hamilcar  and  Hannl< 
The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  second  Scipio,  B.  C.  147.  II 
tSien  burned  incessantly  during  17  days.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Roman 
colonies.  Its  decay  may  be  traced  from  ^e  seventh  centtvy,  yifhsm 
il  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

77.  Government  and  Character  of  the  People,  The 
Carthaginians  were  governed  as  a  republic,  and  had  two 
perscHis  yearly  chosen  among  them  with  regal  authonty. 
They  were  very  superstitious  as  a  people,  and  generali]^ 
c^ered  human  victims  to  thdr  gods.  They'abo  bore  the 
character  of  being  faithless  and  treacherous,  and  the  im>verb| 
Punic  faith,  is  well  known* 

Parthia. 

78.  Situation^  ^c.  Parthia  had  Hyrcanki  on  the  north ;. 
Aria  on  the  east ;  Cannania  on  the  south ;  and  Media  on  tha 
west.  It  was  a  healthy  country,  but  sterile.  The  people 
were  governed  by  an  absdiute  monarch. 

§  The  ancient  Parthians  were  oriff mally  a  tribe  of  8c vthians^  who 
bemg  expelled  from  their  native  land,  took  up  Uidr  ^NMein  this  part 
of  AmsL,  They  were  a  strong  and  warlike  people,  and  accu8t(«ied 
finnn  their  infancy  to  the  exercises  of  horsemanship  and  arehery. 

The  peculiar  custom  of  discharging  their  arrows  while  they  wem 
retiring  ML  speed,  has  been  greatly  celebrated  by  the  ancients. 
Tlieir  light  was  more  formidaUe  than  their  attack. 

They  totally  neglected  agriculturejlrade  and  navigation,  and  ^dr 
morals  werp  dreadfully  depraved.  Their  religious  prhiciples  were' 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Persians.  TheSr  sovereigns  affeeted 
to  be  gods. 

Persia, 

79.  Extent  and  Situation,  Ancient  Persia  Extended' 
about  2800  miles  in  length  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Indus ;  and  about  2000  mSes  in  breadth,  team 
PoDtus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf. 

80.  OtmemO^eni,    Thogovermnentpf  P^wi>«J"^«»a*«*" 
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solute  monarchy.  The  crown  was  hd'editary,  and  getierallj 
bestowed  on  the  eldest  of  the  deceased  long's  legitimate  cbil« 
dren. 

§The  kings  of  Persia  received  almost  divine  honours  from  their 
f  objects.  No  one  could  approach  the  seat  of  majesty  without  pros- 
uating  himself^  or  remain  in  the  presence,  without  holding  his  handsr 
within  his  sleeves.  Death  was  the  consequence  of  violating "  this 
ceremony. 

Herodotus  mentions  that  Xerxes  being  once  in  great  danger  by 
sea,  many  of  his  attendants  strove  who  should  first  leap  overboard  to 
l^fhten  the  vessel,  and  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  preservation  of 
t&ir  prince. 

The  ro3ral  palace  at  Persepolis  was  extremely  magnificat.  The 
iDofs  and  sides  of  the  apartmoits  were  entirely  covered  with  ivory, 
silver,  gold,  or  amber.  The  throne  was  of  fine  gold  and  adorned 
with  precious  stones.  The  royal  bed  was  also  of  gold,  and  two  co(^ 
fas  were  placed  by  it,  both  contaming  8,000  talents. 

The  Persian  monarchs,  for  the  most  part,'  lived  only  to  gratify  their 
sensual  appetites.  All  the  delicacies  and  rarities  of  the  worfd  were 
sought  for  their  table.  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  revenues  of  whole 
provinces  were  lavished  on  the  attire  of  their  favorite  concubines,  one 
city  being  compelled  to  supply  them  with  ornaments  for  their  hair, 
another  for  iheur  necks,  &c 

81.  Education.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have  paid 
more  particular  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children,  than 
any  other  nation.  A  son  was  never  admitted  into  tlie  pre- 
sence of  his  lather,  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  five 
y^ars,  lest,  if  he  should  die  before  that  period,  his  parents 
might  be  too  heavily  afi9icted  by  his  loss. 

$  At  the  age  of  five,  learned  masters  taught  the  children  of  the  better 
fiumilies,  in  Teaming  and  moral  virtues,  takuig  with  them  the  utmost 
pains,  and  bestowulg  upon  them  the  greatest  care. 

82.  Punishments.  The  punishments  in  general  were  m* 
vere,  as  cutting  off  the  right  hand,  decapitation,  pressing  to 
deadi  between  two  large  stones,  &c. 

{  The  most  severe  punishment  known  in  Persia,  was  the  inhuman 
one  of  fastening  the  culprit  between  two  boats,  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  was  unable  to  move,  though  his  head,  hands  and  feet  were  left 
uncovered.  His  face,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  was  smeared 
with  honey,  which  invited  innumerable  swarms  of  fiies  and  wasps  to 
torment  him,  while  the  worms  that  bred  in  his  excrements  devour^ 
his  bowels ;  and  the  executioners  compelled  him,  by  thrusting  ^arp 
iron  instrument  into  his  eyes,  to  receive  nourishment  for  the  express 
purpose  of  prolonging  his  excruciating  agonies.  One  victim  is  re- 
corded to  have  lived  17  days  under  this  complication  of  torm^ts. 

83.  MUitary  Art.  The  Persians  were  all  trained  to  mili^ 
Itury  ex^cise,  but  more  particularly  to  the  use  (rf  die  bow. 
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Tbey  never  fought  in  the  night,  nor  used  any  fltmia^gem  m- 

dependent  of  their  own  valour. 

§  When  they  designed  to  make  war  upon  any  nation,  they  had  the 
angular  custom  of  sending  heralds  to  demand  of  them  earth  and 
water,  thereby  commanding  them  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Persia, 
as  sovereign  lord  of  their  comitry. 

84.  Religion,  Their  religion  was  in  a  degree  idolatrous, 
though  less  so  than  that  of  the  nations  around  them.  Thev 
professed  to  worship  the  one  all-wise  and  omnipotent  God 
though  they  held  fire  to  be  holy,  and  the  purest  symbcd  of 
the  divine  nature.  In  connexion  with  this,  they  had  a  super- 
stitious regard  of  the  sun.  They  honoured  also  other  dements, 
as  the  earth,  the  air,  and  water. 

§The  Persians  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  instructed 
in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  by  their  progenitor  Elam,  but  soon 
to  have  fallen  into  the  here^  of  Zabiism.  From  this  they  art 
thought  to  have  been  recovered,  and  to  have  afterwards  engaged  in 
superstitious  acts  of  reverence  to  the  celestial  bodies. 

In  ancient  times,  they  were  destitute  of  temples,  but  erected  altars 
for  the  preservation  of  their  sacred  fires,  on  the  tops  of  momitam& 
At  length  Zoroaster  persuaded  them,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
to  build  over  each,  a  pyreum  or  fire-temple.  This  Zoroaster  is  sup 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Persia,  and  a  restorer  of  to* 
religion  of  the  Magi. 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  NATIONS, 

1.  All  the  nations  of  antiquity,  except  the  Jews,  wen 
heathens  and  idolaters.  Their  system  of  rdigiaa  was  called 
PoljTtheism,  as  acknowledging  a  plurality  of  gods.  They 
worshipped  divinities  by  various  representations,  called  idols. 
Forsaking  the  service  of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  as 
made  known  at  first  by  traditionary,  and  afl,erwards  by  written 
revelation,  they  paid  that  homage  which  is  due  to  him,  to 
those  that  are.  by  nature  no  God. 

2.  Besides  angels,  as  presiding  over  particular  kingdoms,— 
the  heavenly  bodies,  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  virtues,  vices, 
diseases,  and  evil  demons,  were  esteemed  deities,  and  had  tem- 
oles  built  for  their  worship. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  prmcipal  deities  were  Osiris  and  IsiflL 
inpposed  to  be  the  sun  and  moon.  The  people  however  bestowea 
divme  honours  on  animals,  birds,  insects,  and  even  veg:etables,as  leeks, 
ind  onions.  The  poet  Juvenal  intimates  that  their  religious  exercises 
were  not  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  In  fact,  they  exceeded 
^  the  other  ancients  m  these  absurdities,  and  were  extremely  de* 
based  by  their  vile  superstitions. 
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*1%9  BuftyjloniMi  and  Arabfaito  adored  the  heavenly  "bodSes.  They 
■oppcriied  that  the  angels  resided  in  the  stars,  and  governed  tiie  world 
ma&r  the  supreme  dei^.  Among  the  later  Babylonians,  Bdns  be- 
came their  Jupiter,  to  whom  a  magnificent  temple  was  erected  in 
Babylon. 

Tae  Canaanites  and  Sjnians  worshipped  Baal,  Tammuz,  Magog, 
and  Astarte.  Moloch  was  the  Saturn  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Car- 
fhaginians.  To  him,  human  yictim&  particularly  children,  were  im- 
mokted.  Baal-peor  was  the  idol  of  the  Moabites— his  rights  were 
detestalde  and  cruel.  Dagon  was  the  chief  god  of  the  Philistmes ;  his 
figme  was  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  fish. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  Scjrthians,  the  god  of  war  was  thdr 
favourite  divinity,  and  to  him  were  consecrated  groves  of  oaks  of 
textraordmary  size.  Horses  were  sacrificed,  and  every  hundredth 
man  taken  m  battle. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  Celts,  tlie  Druids  had  the  direction  of  theo- 
logical ccmcems.  Thehr  rites  were  performed  in  groves^  and  they  paid 
•operstMous  reverence  to  the  misletoe.  Human  victims  were  often 
orored;  colossal  images  of  wicker-work,  filled  with  human  criminal^ 
were  consumed  by  fire. 

The  Persians  in  their  religion  rejected,  for  the  most  part,  the  com- 
]^cated  popular  system  of  polytheism.  They  believed  in  one  su- 
preme God  who  formed  and  governed  all  things.  They,  however, 
ptes^!Ved  the  sacred  fire,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  kindled  by  con 
•eerated  sun-beams.  Theu*  rites  at  first  were  plain  and  simple,  and 
their  priests  were  called  magi.  These  tenets  of  their  primitive  reli- 
eion  gradually  degenerated  into  Zabiism,  or  the  adoration  of  celestial 
bodies. 

The  mythology  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  resembles,  in  eon»  of  its 
futures,  that  of  the  Eg3rptians,  Persians,  and  Scythians.  It  is  a 
itrange  mixture  of  a  few  truths  with  many  wild  fables.  It  divides 
Hn  world  into  ten  parts,  setting  over  each  a  guardian  spirit  The 
deity  Brahma  is  made  the  creating  power,  Vishnu  is  the  preserver 
luad  pervader,  and  Narayda,  the  mover  on  the  waters. 

%  The  multitude  of  gods  as  an  object  of  faith,  is  preposter- 
ous and  wicked ;  but  the  elegant  forms  and  agreeable  fictionB 
that  mythology  furnishes,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry,  statuary,  and  painting.  The  imaginaticni 
revels  in  a  region  fairy  and  enchanting. 

§  The  theology  of  Pa^m  antiquity,  accordmg  to  Scaevola  and  Var- 
10,  was  of  three  sorts.  The  first  of  these  may  well  be  called  fabulous^ 
as  treating  of  the  theology  and  genealogy  of  their  deities,  in  "which 
Ihey  relate  such  things  as  are  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  divinity. 
Useribing  to  them,  thefts,  mtirders,  adulteries,  and  all  manner  ^ 
erimes. 

This  kind  of  theology  is  condemned  by  the  wiser  sort  of  heathens 
fto  trifihig  and  scandalous.  The  writers  of  this  sort  of  theology  were 
tnachodnthon  the  Phoenician;  and  Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Pherecyde% 
4pc.i  among  the  Greeks.  ^        , 
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The  second  idnd  called  j^ac  or  naiural,  was  studied  aad  tanPrft 
by  the  philosophers,  who  rejecting  the  multiplicity  of  gods  introduced 
by  the  pQets,  brought  their  theology  to  a -more  natural  and  rational 
fonn.  They  supposed  that  there  was  but  one  supreme  God,  whidi 
they  commonly  make  to  be  the  sun,  at  least  an  emblem  of  him ;  but 
at  top  great  a  distance  to  mind  the  affidrs  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
devised  certain  demons,  which  they  considered  as  mediators  between 
the  supreme  God  and  man. 

The  speculationsof  the  philosophers  related  to  the  doctrines  of  thest 
demons,  to  their  nature,  their  office,  and  regard  to  men.  Writers  o^ 
tfiis  class  were  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  the  Stoics. 

The  third  kind  of  theology  called  politic  or  civil,  was  instituted  by 
legislators,  statesmen,  and  pohticians.  The  first  anK>ng  the  Romans 
was  Numa  PompiUus.  This  part  of  the  Pagan  system  chiefly  re- 
spected their  gods,  temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of  worshipt^ 
and  was  properly  their  idolatry,  the  care  of  which  belonged  to  the 
priests.  The  whole  was  enjoined  on  the  common  people,  to  keep 
them  in  obedience  to  the  civil  state. 

4.  In  the  fictions  of  mytholc^y,  particularly  those  o£  Greece 
and  Rome,  mahy  things  are  allegorical  and  mystical,  the 
true  sense  of  which,  though  not  accommodated  to  the  vul* 
gar  apprehension,  the  refined  and  Uberal  may  explain.  This 
kiggests  one  use  to  be  derived  firom  the  study  of  the  Pagan  sys- 
tems of  religion.     We  learn  the  religious  views  (tf  antiquity. 

Another  use  of  it  is,  that  the  classic  authors  cannot  be 
read  with  advantage  without  a  knowledge  of  mj^hology ;  and 
the  classic  authors,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  are  me  best 
models  of  fine  writing  extant,  and  are  necessary  to  im|N:oye 
the  taste.  Connected  with  this  also  is  the  fact,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  mytholc^y  can  alone  enable  us  to  understand  and  1)4- 
cbme  acquainted  with  antique  statues,  medals,  paintings,  ice. 

§  The  gods  of  ancient  paganism  were  some  mundane,  ami  others 
supermundane.  The  mundane  are  those  who  were  supposed  to  fab^ 
ricate  the  world,  and  the  supermundane  are  those  who  produce 
essences,  inteUects,  and  souls.  Hence  they  are  distinguished  into 
tiuree  orders.  Of  the  mundane  gods  likewise,  some  are  me  causes  (^ 
the  existence  of  the  world ;  others  animate  it ;  others  again  hamM>- 
nize  it,  thus  composed  of  different  natures ;  and  lastly,  others  guard 
and  preserve  it  when  harmoniously  arranged. 

Since  also  these  orders  are  four,  and  each  consists  of  things  first, 
middle,  and  last,  it  is  necessary  that  the  governors  of  these  should  be 
twelve.  Hence  Jupiter,  Neptune  and  Yulcan  fabricate  the  world.  Ce- 
res, Juno  and  Diana  animate  it;  Mercury,  Venus  and  Apollo  harmo- 
nize it ;  and  lastly.  Testa,  Mmerva  and  Mars  preside  over  it  with  a 
guaidian  power. 

But  the  truth  of  this  may  be  seen  in  statues  as  in  enigmas,  yat 
^Uo  in  marble  holds  ja  his  handsalyre;  Mlnflnrm  is  Investad  ww 
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^MM  ^amd  Itooi  »  naked,  since  hansoiiy  prodiHseB  IrettnTsr.  ani 
tauttj  18  not  concealed  in  subjects  of  s^sible  perception. 
:  As  these  gods' primarily  possess  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
Met  the  other  mimdane  gods  as  subsisting  in  them,  as  Bacchns  in 
Jvipiter,  iBsoulapius  in  Apollo,  and  the  Graces  in  Venus.  We  may 
<aiso  behold  the  spheres  with  which  they  are  connected,  Tiz.  Yesta 
mlAk  Ihe  eaarth,  mptune  with  water,  Juno  with  ahr,  and  Y ukan  yriHk 
fire.  But  Apollo  and  Diana  are  assumed  for  the  sun  and  moon^;  the 
sphere  of  Saturn  is  attributed  to  Ceres ;  ether  to  Afinerva;  and  heaven 
m  eomiden  to  them  all. 

The  above  are  a  few  instances  of  the  real  sense  of  the  fictions  of 
inythology.  Many  of  the  philosophers  in  these  fictions  concealed 
mar  better  knowlolge,  often  conveying  lessons  of  wisdom  under  the 
veil  of  fdlegoKT.  The  genuine  Pagan  creed,  as  given  by  a  heaths 
fiuloBoph^,  Maxunus  T^rrius,  is  the  foUowhig  : 

^' There  is  one  God,  the  king  and  fath^r^f  all  things,  and  many 
gods,  sons  of  God,  ruling  together  ^ithl^im.  This  the  Gre^  says^ 
and  the  barbarian  says,  the  inhabitant  of  the  continent,  and  he  that 
dwells  near  Uie  sea ;  and  if  you  even  proceed  to  the  utmost  shores  of 
&e  ocean,  there  too  there  are  gods,  rising  very  near  to  some,  and 
iietting  very  near  to  others."  By  the  rising  and  setting  gods  he  means 
the  stars,  -wYdck  according  to  the  Pasan  theology,  are  divine  animals, 
•(M)perathig  with  the  first  cause  in  me  government  of  ihe  world. 

6.  A  survey  of  the  heathen  m3rthoIogy  presents  little  to 
view  but  absurdity,  and  the  various  forms  in  which  human 
wmiptbn  is  exhibited.  The  peqple  at  large,  whatever  the 
l^hilosofdiers  understood  by  these  "  phantasms  and  mon8t^:B,'' 
lecdived  than  as  literal  truths,  till  it  became  dangerous  to 
ahake  the  faith  of  conmiunities,  or  disturb  the  pubUc  religkm. 

$  In  thi»  state  of  things  continued  the  gentile  world,  until  the  light 
4»f  the  gospel  was  sent  a^ong  them.  Those  were  times  of  ignoranca 
The  people  were  unacquainted  with  the  true  God  and  the  worship 
of  him — ^with  the  Messiah  and  salvation  by  him. 

Ilie  moral  world  at  present  is  gloriously  illuminated.  The  Bible 
kAS  scattered  the  dark  shades  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  night  We 
behold  ^  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,'' seated 
HlKm  the  throne  of  the  universe;  possessed  of  boimdless  wisdoin. 
power,  purity,  goodness;  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  the  Ruler,  ana 
111*  Redeoiier  (^  his  creatures :  ever  present  in  all  parts  of  his  cre»- 
tiOB^  ever  providing  for  its  general  happinos. 
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iHsemferieB,  iwmUmia^  and   ImprwemmtU  ^  Bmiff 
Ages. 

Sect.  1.  The  little  that  can  be  gathered  concerning  the 
stale  of  society,  and  the  progress  in  inventions  and  improve* 
ments  before  the  flood,  has  already  been  exhibited,  in  tb« 
account  of  individual  nations,  something  also  has  been  said 
concerning  their  intellectual  culture  and  useful  works  of  art 
A  few  particulars  may  be  added  on  these  topics,  with  a  view 
to  illustrate  more  fully  the  advancement  of  society  in  the  states 
of  antiquity.  Special  reference  will  here  be  had  to  metihair 
m  inventions,  respecting  which,  less  has  been  said  hitherto, 
than  on  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts  and  general  literature. 

Sufficient  evidence  exists,  that  mankind  at  a  remote  period  of  an- 
tiquity, must  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  The 
circumstances  under  which  Egypt  is  presented  to  us  by  Moses,  in 
the  book  of  Grenesis,  indicate  that  its  inhabitants  were  at  that  time  a 
cultivated  people.  No  doubt,  the  progress  of  invention  in  their  very 
fevourable  situation  was  quite  rapid.  From  them,  even  the  Israelites, 
at  the  early  period  in  which  Moses  wrote,  must  have  learned  much 
in  respect  to' the  useful  arts.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Ba- 
bylcmians,  Phoenicians,  and  other  nations.  Still,  though  some  arts 
have  been  lost  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  antiquity  cannot  compare 
with  modem  times  in  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  hie. 

2.  At  first,  necessity,  and  afterwards  convenience,  urged 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  The  useful  arts  are  the  product 
of  necessity.  The  higher  branches  of  knowledge  are  the 
fruit  of  c<Hnparative  ease  and  leisure. 

Among,  the  earliest  arts,  is  the  construction  of  huts,  and 
of  weapons,  adapted  to  war  and  hunting. 

xVstronomy  4s  among  the  earliest  of  the  sciences,  and  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  Chaldeans^  probably,  through  the 
influence  of  superstition.  The  occupation  of  the  Chaldeans^ 
many  of  whom  were  shepherds,  watching  their  flocks  by 
night,  was  favourable  for  the  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Geometry  was  found  out  by  the  Egyptians.  They  were 
led  to  the  cultivaticoi  of  this  science,  by  having  occasion  to 
measure  the  lands  annually  disturbed  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile. 

Meiiyeine  was  amoi^  the  early  sciences.  The  simplasi 
means  of  cure  answer  for  rude  nations.  More  c(»nidex  means 
are  reqpuied  for  cultivated  nations,  who  have  nao»  compkoG 
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Hi  AHCISNT  HUTMRT. 

Agrictdtare  ia  not  praetised  tSil  the  tribes  oi  men  become 
8tati(»iary,  and  hold  property  in  the  soil  The  acqoir^nent, 
protection,  and  recognition  of  property,  generally,  is  the  firsi 
step  from  a  savage  towards  a  civilized  life.  The  first  property 
consisted  of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen ;  and  the  care  of  these 
was  the  earliest  and  simplest  occupation  of  husbandmen.  In 
this  stage  of  husbandry,  all  the  country  was  open  and  com- 
mon to  any  occupier ;  but  as  soon  as  any  man  could  caU  a 
spot  bis  own,  and  could  secure  to  his  family  the  produce  of  it, 
its  cultivation  would  be  a  great  object.  Hence,  arose  the  art 
and  science  of  agriculture,  properly  so  called. 

§  Agriculture  flourished  less  in  Greece  than  in  Rome.  The  Romans 
were  remarkably  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  this  useful  branch  ol 
human  pursuit  Their  greatest  citizens  and  warriors  were,  by  tums^ 
cultivators  of  the  soiL  The  Israelites  before  them,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians also,  were  devoted  to  this  empl03rment.  The  moderns,  however, 
it  is  believed,  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  agriculture,  as  they 
have  in  most  of  the  sciences  and  practical  arts  of  life.  This  is  the 
natural  effect  of  time,  of  prolonged  study,  and  multiplied  experi- 
ments.   In  many  of  the  fine  arts,  the  ancients  are  still  our  masters. 

Architecture  was  an  elegant  art,  in  which  antiquity  excelled. 
The  necessary  and  useful  were  all  that  was  first  sought  in 
buildings.  Luxury  aimed  at  ornament.  Hence,  arose  the 
five  beautiful  orders  of  architecture,  viz.  the  Tuscan,  the  Do 
ric,  the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  and  the  Composite.  The  Greeks 
perfected  this  art. 

3.  But  we  may  properly  notice  a  few  of  the  minuter  divi- 
sions of  ancient  art  and  contrivance.  Among  these  were  the 
following : 

Embalming. — The  ancients  had  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  preserving  those  bodies  that  were  subject  to 
decay.  They  reUed  principally  on  brine,  honey,  or  a  covering 
oi  wax ;  but  each  of  these  was  defective,  and  far  inferior  to 
that  by  spirits  of  wine,  which  combines  the  advantage  of  pre- 
venting putrefaction,  with  that  of  perfect  tmnsparency.  The 
more  scientific  modern  process,  employed  in  anatomical  prepa- 
rations, was  wholly  unknown.  The  Egyptians,  however, 
were  fiimous  for  embalming  dead  bodies. 

§  TTie  method  of  preventing  corruption  by  means  of  brine,  was 
the  most  ancient,  as  it  was  the  most  apparent,  and  the  easiest  ol 
execution.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  origmated  in  Persia,  and 
JOiou  Cassius  savs,  that  when  Phamaces  sent  die  body  of  his  fathflr» 
Mithridatei,  to  Pompeyi  he  had  it  placed  in  brine;  but  it  semft  pro  t 


oiBocmnmni,  iNwiwTifi,  Ac.  ■§ 

btUty  thai  ift  Ibo  Mit,  nilvBWBSiiiore  flwqoeiitljmiitilojfttd  fix  lUi 
pvpose  than  common  silt 

Tne  custom  of  preserving  dead  bodies  in  honey,  was  also  empiofw 
ed  at  a  very  early  period.  The  remains  of  several  Spartaaflp  who 
died  in  foreiga  comitries,  were  thns  prepared  for  transmission  to 
flieir  native  home.  The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  also  said« 
by  some  authors,  to  have  been  thus  deposited,  dthou^  we  are  UAa 
by  othersLthat  it  was  embalmed  in  the  manner  of  the  jBgyptians. 

In  the  East,  dead  bodies  were  sometimes  covered  over  with  wax, 
and  this  practice,  which  was  early  hitroduced  into  Europe,  gave  rise 
to  that  of  wrapping  the  remains  g(  perscms  of  distinction  in  waxed 
doths,  which  has  contoued  down  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  Egyptian  method  of  embalmmg,  consisted  in  first  extracting 
the  brain  tlurough  the  nostrils,  and  injecting  some  viscous  unguent 
in  their  stead ;  then  opmikig  thebellv,  and  taking  out  the  intestines^ 
fbe  cavity  being  waihed  with  pahn  Inne,  impregnated  with  spices^ 
and  filled  with  myrrh  and  oth^  aromatics;  thisdon^  the  body  was 
hid  in  nitre  during  seventy  days,  at  the  end  of  whioi,  it  was  taken 
out,  cleansed,  and  swaDlcd  in  fine  Imen,  which  was  gummed,  and 
ornamented  with  various  painted  hieroglyphics,  eiquressive  of  the  d^ 
ceased's  character  and  rank.  This  was  done  only  for  persons  of  the 
highest  distinction.    Less  expensive  methods  were  used  for  others. 

Roctds  and  Street  Pavements. — The  public  accommoda- 
tioDS'Of  the  most  splendid  camtals  of  antiquity,  were  few  in 
comparison  with  those  of  modem  large  towns.  The  streeli 
of  ancient  Rome  were  only  partially  paved,  dining  ito  mosl 
brilliant  era,  and  are  described  by  autnors  of  that  period  a» 
befaig  filled  with  dirt.  A  few  other  cities  are  supposed  to 
have  been  paved,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Thou^  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  indifferent  to  thrir 
streets,  yet  they  paid  particular  attention  to  their  great  p«Mio 
roads.  These,  in  some  instances,  were  magnificent  works. 
Travelling,  however,  was  not  generally  rapid  in  those  times. 

§  Tliere  was  no  part  of  the  Roman  policy  whi(m  so  effectually  pro* 
moted  the  good  of  mankmd,  or  which  has  transmitted  such  ^nuted 
ideas  of  the  imperial  grandeur,  as  the  number  ancUmagnificence  of 
the  roads.  Though  constructed  principally  for  military  purpose^ 
they  were  of  vast  utility  to  the  districts  which  thev  traversed,  and 
proved  the  most  efficacious  means  of  promoting  tne  comfort  and 
civilization  of  the  conquered  people.  Occasionally;  there  were  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  celerity  in  travelluig.  We  are  informed 
by  Pliny,  that  Tiberius  travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  a  day  and 
aight,  on  being  despatched  by  Augustus  to  console  his  sick  brother^ 
Germanicus.  But  the  ordinary  rate  of  travelling,  even  on  their  ex- 
cellem  roads,  was  slow  in  comparison  of  what  it  is  at  present 
Ck5ero  sp^iks  of  a  messenger  commg  from  Rome,  to  his  government 
of  Cilicm,  hi  Asia  Minor,  in  forty-seven  days :  Keu  tarn  longetjm 
the  orator  exclaims,  on  findmg  himself  so  to  removed  flrom  tut 
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QOtae^of  his i^ory ind eiertioii&  To conTeykttefB  fimn Bmne to 
<he  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar,  required^  according  to  Pollio^  forty 
dftys. 

Mode  of  conveying^  hUelligence. — ^The  oldest  method  of 
communicating  the  news,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  was 
by  means  of  public  criers.  Another  mode  was  to  post  up  a 
written  advertisement  against  a  column  in  some  public  place. 

§  Public  criera  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  police,  and  were  generally  employed  by  indi- 
Tiduals,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  still  are  in  the  country  towns  ot 
England.  The  mode  of  posting  was  rescnrted  to  by  the  Roman 
government,  to  promuljgate  its  ^icts,  and  even,  it  is  supposed,  for 
imparting  more  trivial  information  of  general  import  Historians 
i^pear  to  have  collected  materials  from  them ;  nor  is  it  improbablOi 
that  copies  were  taken  by  individuals  and  dispersed  alxmt  the  city, 
or  sent  to  their  friends  in  the  provinces. 

Olass. — The  origin  of  the  art  of  making  glass,  like  that 
of  many  other  valuable  inventions,  is  {irobably  due  to  chance. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Syria.  From  ancient  au- 
thors, it  is  simposed  not  to  have  been  made  in  Rome,  before 
the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

§  Pliny  mentions  that  glass  was  first  accidentally  discovered  by 
some  travellers  while  dressing  their  food  by  the  river  Belus,  in  Syria. 
Bdng  obliged  to  make  a  fire  on  the  ground,  where  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  the  heri)  kali^  that  plant  burning  to  ashes,  its  salts  incor- 
porated with  the  sand,  and  thus  became  vitrified.  The  accidoit  be- 
oominff  known,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Sidon, 
availedf  themselves  of  it,  and  soon  brought  the  art  into  use.  It  seems 
to  be  a  corroboration  of  this  account  that  the  most  ancient  glass- 
houses, with  which  we  are  acquamted,  were  erected  in  Tyre.  Pre- 
vioudy  to  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  Romans  imported  glass  from  the 
East,  and  vessels  of  gUiss  were  among  thehr  most  costly  pieces  of 
household  furniture. 

Mirrors. — ^There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  artificial  mirrors 
were  made  almost  as  soon  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  was  ex- 
erted on  mechanical  objects,  and  as  every  solid  body  capable 
of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  would  suit  this  purpose,  we  find, ' 
that  the  <ddest  mirrors  mentioned  in  history,  were  of  metal 
Silver,  however,  afterwards  came  into  use,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  ancient  mirrors  was  made  of  that  metal,  as  it  is  the 
most  fit  of  the  unmixed  metals  for  this  purpose.  Inferior  mir* 
rors  were  also  made,  some  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  and 
bset ;  some  of  obsidian  stone,  and  others  of  other  substances. 
Glass  mirrors  were  most  probably  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
I  Metal  mirrors  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  under  ib»  term  loddnf 
glass,  as  incorrectly  translated. 
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ii  Heme,  as  &e  satirists  dedare,  no  young  woman  uras  t^thout  a 
aiver  mim^r. 

The  date  of  the  invention  of  glass  mirrors  is  somewhat  a  matter 
of  dispute.  From  Pliny,  itds  thought,  that  they  were  attempted  in 
the  glass-houses  of  Tyre,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ejqperimmits 
he  q)«i^  o^  whatever  they  were,  met  with  success ;  and  moreovery 
it  is  certain,  that  though  glass  was  used  by  the  Romans,  their  mir- 
rors were  alluded  to  among  articles  of  plate. 

Linen. — ^Lineii)  it  is  supposed,  was  first  manufactured  in 
Egypt.  It  is  certain,  that  it  was  first  obtained,  and  Europe 
was  for  a  kng  time  supplied,  from  that  country ;  and  that  the 
invention  was  very  ancient  appears  firom  the  fact,  that  mum- 
mies are  generally  found  swathed  in  linen.  The  Greeks, 
iiowever,  were  unacquainted  with  it,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  it  was  first  inuo- 
duced  into  Rome.  Before  that  period,  the  tunic  or  under  gar- 
ment of  the  Romans  was  made  of  wool. 

WoclUn. — The  origin  of  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving 
is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  fable.  The  Egyptians  ascribe  the 
invention  to  their  Isis,  and  the  Hindoos  trace  it  to  the  remo- 
test period  of  their  fabulous  history;  but  tjiis  applies  only  to 
cotton  and  flax ;  for  in  those  countries  wool  is  not  produced. 
?arro  says,  that  the  sheep  was  introduced  into  Greece  |^y  Her- 
cules, and  it  is  probable,  that  the  first  attempts  to  manufac- 
'  ture  wool  in  Europe,  were  made  by  the  Athenians.  The 
bhief  seat  of  the  Roman  manufacture  was  at  Padua,  whose 
workmen  are  to  this  day  highly  celebrated. 

§  Sheep  came  originally  from  Africa,  but  in  that  country,  the  ani- 
mal bears  hah:  instead  of  wool ;  and  it  is  only  in  colder  countries 
that  its  covering  gradually  acquires  a  woolly  texture.  It  was  long, 
most  probably,  before  sheep  became  domesticated  in  the  northern 
countries,  whose  inhabitants,  livmg  in  immense  woods,  were  con- 
tented, for  ages,  with  their  fine  furs.  It  was  only  till  a  late  period  of 
ancient  history,  that  the  people  of  the  north  of  Europe  employed 
artificial  means  of  clothing. 

Among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  spmnmg  was  the  chief  em- 
ploynient  of  the  women.  Inweaving,  the  machinery,  thoug^  perh^M 
rude  in  its  construction,  was,  in  principle,  similar  to  that  still  in  use. 
The  process  of  fulling  and  preparing  the  cloth,  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled the  modem  practice  hi  every  essential  point,  except  that  of 
shearing  Uie  nap,  with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquamted. 

Dyeing. — ^Pew  arts  can  lay  claim  to  greater  antiquity 
than  that  of  dyeing,  and  still  fewer  attained,  in  ancient  tinoesi 
«o  great  a  degree  of  perfection.    It  certainly  preceded  poinl- 
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mgi  and  appeaiv  to  have  been  /known  in  tke  eariiesi  agetof 
the  Jews,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians,  who  selected  and  ap- 
plied colours  for  ^tufls,  cotton,  Imen,  and  silk,  with  the  greatest 
pdgment  am}  dexterity.  These  were  extracted  from  the  ani- 
mal, vegetaUe,  and  mineral  kingdom ;  and  without  confining 
tfiemselves  to  cloth  or  silk,  they  dyed  equally  well,  leather, 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  the  hair  of  animals,  wood,  earth,  wax, 
and  even  imparted  a  permanent  colour  to  marble. 

t^eel — ^The  invention  of  ^eel  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
Although  we  do  not  find  any  distinct  mention  of  it  in  the  Old 
Testament,  still,  it  is  clear,  that  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  received  from  them  several  names,  the 
most  commcm  of  which  was  stomoma.  Chalybs,  was  also  a 
name  given  to  steel,  from  the  Chalybes,  a  people  inheJinting  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  Cholcis  and  Pa[di- 
lagonia,  a  country  which  was  renowned  for  its  w<Nrks  of  iron 
and  steel. 

{  The  steel  of  the  ancients  was  capable  of  being  hammered,  and 
11^8  not  near  so  brittle  as  the  hardest  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

TheseL  and  many  other  inventions  and  discoveries,  which  cannot 
here  be  described,  oiaracterized  ancient  times ;  but  modem  ages  have 
added  greatly  to  the  nund>er,  and  improved  many  of  those  which 
were  before  known. 
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r,  k  if  beli0?ad|  will  not  M  to  {moeive.  The  aotbor 
would  only  add,  that  m  preparing  this  outline  of  Ustocy,  he 
haf  oonsulted  a  large  number  of  valuable  authorsi  from 
whfom  he  has  taken  \^ha|f  ner  vms  sgited  to  his  purposes,  in 
many  instances  with  little  variation  even  in  language,  though 
be  has  generally  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  homogeneous 
■^rk  and  maimer — that  lie  hfis  exerdsed  much  care  in  select- 
tti^the  materials  and  tojncsiand  in  connecting  and  arran^ng 
them-^at  he  has  aimed  at  scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  stale* 
talent  of  fects,  and  unpardality  in  estimating  thdr  value — 
lad  tiiathe  has  occasionally  interwoven  in  the  narrative  sudi 
monl  remarks^  and  attempted  throughout  to  exhibit  such  a 
spnri^  as  to  render  history  not  merely  an  agreeable  exercise 
lo  thexmderstancKng,  but  an  impresnve  lesson  to  the  heart 
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PR£FACE« 

Modern  History  presents  so  wide  and  varied  a  fbid, 
diat  a  volume  of  the  ordinary  size  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the 
purpose,  of  pointing  out  all  even  of  the  more  striking  objects, 
which  such  a  field  contains.  Indeed,  comparatively  little  can 
be  hoped  to  be  achieved  m  a  very  condensed  narrative  of  the 
events  of  modem  ages,  on  the  common  plan.  It  would  be 
apt  to  become  a  barren  outline,  or  dry  abstract,  witli  little  to 
interest  or  instruct  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  this,  almost 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  conciseness  which  is 
studied  would  preclude  all  minute  relation,  and  with  that  the 
chief  charm  of  history.  The  character  of  many  publications 
of  this  class,  otherwise  very  valuable,  has  sufiered  fix)m  such 
a  cause.  By  the  use  of  two  sizes  of  type,  this  inconvenience 
is  remedied  in  a  degree,  if  there  be  sufficient  skill  io  the  exe- 
cution ;  and  a  considerable  space  within  a  given  compass,  is 
thus  allowed,  for  lively  and  entertaining  matter  not  essen* 
tially  connected  with  the  leading  &cts  or  frame*work  of 
histcHry.  The  latter,  necessarily  dry  in  themselves,  and  having 
few  attractions  for  common  minds,  but  very  important  to 
every  one  who  would  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  course  of 
events,  may  be  all  confined  to  the  larger  type :  and  thus, 
while  a  very  brief  epitome  of  history  is  presented  in  that 
part,  the  reader  is  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the  smaller 
fype,  made  acquainted  with  details  which  will  enliven  the 
Darrative,  and  the  bettor  impress  the  more  material  &cts  go 
his  mind.  This  is  one  great  advantage  of  reading  bistinry  oo 
the  plan  of  the  present  work — a  plan  which  has  of  lato  beeo 
adopted  with  much  success ; — though  the  work  possesses  other 
peculiarities,  which,  whether  they  are  haippj  or  not,  the 
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8  MODERN  HISTORT. 

the  Wes  and  fortanes  of  all  the  rest,  and  therefore  evrai  the  spirit  of 
conquest  could  scarcely  desire  mora 

3.  The  authenticity  and  the  abundance  ctf  the  materials 
of  mod^n  history,  will  be  hailed  with  peculiar  satisfaction  by 
the  inquirer  after  truth.  A  considerable  portion  of  ancient 
history  is  plunged  into  darkness  and  uncertainty,  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes.  And  the  scantiness,  in  some  instances,  ol 
the  materials  from  which  it.  is  drawn,  is  ofien  perplexing 
But  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  records  of  modem  histo- 
••y,  illustrate,  with  desirable  fullness,  the  state  of  the  times. 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  rage  of  the  barbarians 
who  subverted  the  Roman  Empire,  has  deprived  us  of  some 
means  of  information  which  we  should  odierwise  have  pos- 
sessed. But  it  is  wonderful,  after  all,  that  so  many  monu- 
ments of  the  earlier  periods  of  modern  history,  have  come 
down  to  us. 

§  The  causes  that  have  operated  to  render  some  portions  of  an- 
cient history  obscure,  are  such  as  the  lapse  of  numerous  ages;  a  se- 
ries of  great  revolutions,  in  consequence  of  which  the  memory  of 
many  events  was  lost ;  the  fury  of  barbarians,  by  which  numerous 
monuments  of  early  times  have  been  destroyed ;  and  more  than  all 
the  rest,  the  designed  or  accidental  destruction  of  libraries. 

Some  noble  collections  of  books  perished  before  the  Christian  era, 
particularly  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria.  This  library  was 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  284  years  B.  C,  and  conr' 
sisted  of  a  vast  collection  of  records,  histories,  poems,  and  oth^ 
works.  The  number  of  volumes  was  reckoned  at  400,000,  and  they 
might  have  been  as  many  as  were  in  all  the  world  beside.  Beforb 
the  art  of  printing,  books  were  comparatively  scarce ;  and  of  some, 
there  might  have  been  no  other  copies  than  those  contained  in  this 
library.  It  perished  in  the  flames  of  Alexandria,  when  Julius  Caesar 
took  that  city. 

In  later  ages,  large  libraries  have  been  destroyed,  particularly  the 
same  library  at  Alexandria  after  it  was  revived,  and  collections  had 
been  made  during  several  centuries.  In  the  latter  instance  700,000 
volumes  perished.  But  books  by  this  time  had  been  much  more 
multiplied,  and  though  numerous  destructions  took  place,  m&ay  have 
survived  tne  wrecks  of  ages. 

GENERAL  DITISION. 

Modern  History  may  be  divided  into  ten  periods.  They  have 
each  their  peculiar  characteristic,  by  which  they  may  be  always  re- 
membered, and  by  which  distinct  views  of  the  subject  are  desigiied 
to  be  imparted  to  the  mihd. 

Period  I,  will  extend  from  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  ChnsC, 
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ID  the  re^  of  Ck»i8(andne  the  Great,  306  years  A^  Tfaii 
B  the  period  of  the  Ten  Persecutions  of  Christians. 

Period  H,  will  extend  from  the  reign  of  Con^tantine  the 
Great,  306  years  A.  C,  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Western 
Empire,  476  years  A,  0.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Afer- 
tkern  Inversions. 

Period  III,  wiU  ext^id  from  the  Extinction  of  the  Wes- 
tern Empire,  476  years  A.  C,  to  the  Flight  of  Mahomet, 
Sffi  years  A.  O.  This  is  the  perbd  of  the  Justinian  Code^ 
and  the  Wars  of  Belisarius, 

Period  IT,  wffl  extend  from  the  Flight  of  Mahomet,  628 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Crowning  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  800 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Establishment  of  the 
Saracen  Dominion. 

Period  V,  will  extend  from  the  Crowning  of  Charle- 
magne at  Rome,  800  years  A.  C,  to  the  First  Crusade,  1096 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  New  Western  Em- 
pire. 

Period  VI,  will  extend  from  the  First  Crusade,  1096 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Founding  of  the  Turkish  Emfnre,  1299 
years  A.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  the  Crusades, 

Period  VII,  will  extend  from  the  Founding  of  the  Tur- 
kish Empre,  1299  years  A.  C,  to  the  Taking  of  Constant!- 
uople,  1453  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Papal 
Schism. 

Period  YIU,  will  extend  from  the  Taking  of  Constan* 
tihople,  1453  years  A.  C,  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  {Nantzf) 
1698  years  A.  C.    This  is  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

Period  IX,  will  extend  frc»n  the  Edic^  of  Nantes,  1598 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  XIT,  of  Sweden,  1718 
years  A.  C.  Tins  is  the  period  of  the  English^  Common- 
wealth. 

Period  X,  will  extend  from  the  Death  of  Charles  XIL 
rf  Sweden,  1718  years  A.  C,  to  the  final  Restoration  of  the 
BoorboDs,  1816  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  Ibe  iima- 
rioan  and  French  Sevohitions. 
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PERIOD  I. 

2%«  period  of  the  Ten  Persecutions  of  Christians^  extend 
ingfrom  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christy  to  the  Reign 
of  Uonstantine  the  Great,  306  A.  C. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Sec.  1.  The  great  event  with  which  this  period  properly 
commences,  is  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  bcdongs  to 
the  Roman  History,  only  from  the  fact  that  Judea,  the  coun- 
try of  Our  Saviour,  was  held  in  subjection  to  Rome.  It  is 
gtricdy  an  event  of  the  Jewish  History,  and  is  hereafter  to  be 
more  fully  noticed  under  that  head. 

Here  it  maybe  mentioned  only,  that  the  Birth  of  Jesus  oc- 
curred, according  to  the  common  reckoning,  in  the  31st  year  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  762  years  after  the  building  of  Rcmie, 
and  in  the  195th  Olympiad,  under  the  consulship  of  Caius  Ju- 
Uus  Csesar.  It  is  Uie  general  opinion  of  the  learned,  how- 
ever, that  our  Saviour  was  born  four  years  earUer  than  this 
date,  viz.  in  the  27th  of  Augustus,  and  that  the  common 
reckoning  or  era  is  a  nlistake. 

According  to  this  opinion,  Jesus,  in  the  year  1,  A.  C,  (the 
vulgar  date)  was  really  four  years  old. 

§  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  temple  of  Janus, 
at  Rome,  which  was  always  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  only  du- 
ring peace,  was  shut  at  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  that, 
for  the  third  instance  only,  during  the  space  of  more  than  700  years. 

2.  Rome  had  been  an  empire  in  the  more  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  At 
the  time  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  the  empire  was  at  the  me- 
ridian of  its  splendour,  or  perhaps  a  Uttle  past  it.  Most  of  the 
nations  had  bowed  to  the  Roman  yoke  ;  and  luxury  and  the 
arts  poured  in  upon  the  queen  of  cities. 

It  had  been  for  some  years  the  most  powerful  dominion  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  continued  thus  to  be  for  several  sue* 
ceeding  centuries.  The  times,  however,  were  degenerate, 
and  the  real  strength  of  the  Roman  empire,  if  it  had  not  be- 
gun to  diminish  at  this  epoch,  was  certainly  not  greater  than 
during  the  last  days  of  the  republic.  A  few  nations  aft^- 
wards  were  added  to  its  sway,  but  these  rather  weakened  than 
augmented  the  power  of  Rome.    The  wide  extent  of  its  do- 
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mmKHis,  we  shfill  hereafter  aeci  was  one  of  the  causes  of  its 
dedine  and  downfell. 

But  the  pomp  and  glory  of  so  great  a  monarchy,  continu 
ed  long  after  the  seeds  of  weakness  and  decay  were  sown. 
Distant  nations  admired  and  dreaded  the  splendid  spectacle. 
Ambassadors  from  every  region  daily  arrived  atRome,to  do  ho- 
mage to  her  greatness,  or  to  seek  her  friendship  and  assistance. 

3.  Augustus,  who  first  established  a  despotism  over  the 
Roman  people,  died  14  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  The 
events  which  took  place  between  the  Lirth  of  Christ  and  the 
death  of  Augustus,  pertaining  to  the  Romans,  were  neither 
many  nor  important. 

During  this  interval,  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius,  and  fi- 
nally associated  him  in  the  empire.  Archelaus,  king  of  Ju- 
dea,  was  deposed,  and  that  country  became  strictly  a  Roman 
province.  Germanicus,  grandson  of  Augustus,  successfully 
commanded  in  Pannonia,  and  d.  Varus  was  signally  defeat- 
ed by  the  Germans,  with  the  loss  of  three  Roman  legions. 

4.  Luxury  and  tlie  arts  having  enervated  the  Roman  peo- 
de,  and  the  former  civil  wars  and  the  consequent  calamities 
having  paved  the  way  for  a  difierent  order  of  things,  in  the 
quiet  establishment  of  despotism  under  Augustus,  their  fate 
from  this  time  was  fixed.  He  foimd  no  difficulty  in  riveting 
iheir  chains,  and  for  long  ages,  a  series  of  despots,  most  of 
them  monsters  of  vice  and  cruelty,  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
this  once  liberty-loving  people,  and  mistress  of  nations. 

{  Amidst  the  refinements  and  elegancies  of  modem  times,  con- 
nected with  our  ideas  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  society,  we 
are  perhaps  inclined  to  overlook  and  undervalue  the  ages  of  antiqui- 
ty. Many  seem  to  forget  what  scenes  of  brightness  and  grandeur 
have  illumined  the  nations  before  us,  and  how  mournfully  those 
•oenes  are  departed. 

The  pensive,  contemplative  mind,  however,  does  justice  to  such  a 
labject;  and  no  instance  of  human  greatness  of  old,  strikes  such  a 
wind  more  forcibly,  than  that  of  the  proud  empire  of  Rome,  under 
Her  Ceesars.  The  memorial  is  both  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the 
flouL  The  mixture  of  misery  with  its  splendour,  renders  it,  if  any 
thing,  more  touching  and  impressive. 

5.  Tiberius,  who  had  been  named  in  the  will  of  Angus- 
ills  as  his  successor,  immediately  assumed  the  government, 
14  years  A.  C.  he  was  the  son  of  Augustus's  wife,  Livia, 
l^y  a  firmer  husband,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  war. 

Daring  flie 'first  right  or  nine  years  of  liis  reign,  be  put  oo 
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Ihe  a^pwraooe  of  justiee  and  iQiod«ratioiH,pi«£lBai%  tha  \ 
consummate  dissimulation*  His  vicious  and  tyrannical  dispDfi>t> 
tion  was  indulged  during  this  time  in  a  very  covert  mann^ ;  but 
n&eiw&eds  it  was  qpenly  manifested)  and  canried  to  a  most  ter- 
rible extreme.  His  cruelties  and  debaucheries  were  enormous. 

The  first  objects  of  his  suspicic^iks  were  Agrij^pa  Posthi^ 
muS)  a  grandson  of  Augustus,  whcon  he  ordered  to  be  execu* 
ted  in  compliance  with  the  pretended  will  ei  that  emperor ; 
and  the  aceomplidiied  Germanicus^  his  nephew  and  distin- 
guished general,  whom  he  caused  to  be  secretly  poisoned.  The 
Koman  peq)le  indulged  m  unbounded  sorrow,  upon  the  death 
of  Germanicus. 

Afterwards,  wh^  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  passbns,  tbe  best 
blood  in  Borne  flowed.  By  means  of  Sejanus,  a  Roman, 
knight  whom  he  toc^  into  his  confidence,  and  who  ^iceeded 
even  Tibmus  in  dissimulatbn,  he  exercised  the  moal^iock- 
ing  cruelties  towards  his  subjects.  Sejanus  first  &U  a  victin 
to  his  crimes,  in  attempting  to  assume  the  government  him 
self ;  and  a  few  years  after  Tiberius  was  strangled  or  poison 
ed  by  one  <rf  his  officers. 

§  From  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  Tiberius  was  persuaded  by  Se 
janus  to  abandon  Rome,  and  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Caprea,  as  ^ 
more  eonvenieat  place  for  the  indulgence  of  his  indolence  and  de- 
baucheries. His  gloomy  and  cruel  disposition  also  followed  him 
there,  and  by  means  of  this  base  minion,  he  perpetrated  all  taanner 
of  crimes. 

At  this  time  he  was  67  years  old,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  his 
person  comported  with  the  deformity  of  his  mind.  He  was  quite 
bald  in  front ;  his  face  was  disgustingly  ulcerated,  and  covered  over 
with  plasters;  his  body  was  bent  forward,  while  its  unnatural  taQness 
and  leanness  increased  its  ugliness.  He  now  gave  himself  up  toevery 
excess.  He  spent  whole  nights  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  he  ap- 
pointed two  of  his  table  companions  to  the  first  posts  of  the  empure,for 
m)  other  merit,  than  that  of  having  sat  up  with  him  two  days  and  two 
m^ts,  without  interruption.  These  he  called  his  friends  of  all  hours. 

His  li^dlnous  indulgences  were  still  more  detestable,  and  the  most 
eminent  women  of  Rome  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  him  their  virtue 
and  honour. 

His  jealousy,  which  fastened  on  persons  of  the  highest  distmcSon. 
induced  him  ta  condemn  them  to  death  on  ihe  slightest  preteno^  • 
Indeed  to  such  an  extent  were  legalized  murders  carried,  that  he  be- 

§an  to  grow  weary  of  partictflar  executions,  and  therefore  gave  or- 
ersthat  all  theaccus^  should  be  put  to  death  togetluor,  wtthont 
further  examination.  The»  imhote  ci^  of  RooM^  was  fiUe^  w^ 
dfiHgliteirand  mourning.  ThapUceofexecutioawairahonibiea 
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(Jeodbcrflesf utrifying  J  ay  heaped  on  each  other,  whUe  eyen  the  friends 
of  Ihe  wretdied  convicts  were  denied  the  satisfaction  of  weeping. 

In  putting  to  death  sixteen  out  of  twenty  senators  whom  he  had 
chosen  for  his  council,  he  uttered  a  sentiment  never  to  be  forgot 
ten  in  the  records  ofiuiman  cruelty.  ^  Let  th^n  hate  n^e,  so  long 
{IS  they  obey  me.''  This  monster  often  satisfied  his  eye^,  with  the 
lortures  of  the  wretches  who  were  put  to  death  before  him ;  and  ui 
the  days  of  Suetonius,  the  rock  was  still  shown  from  which  he  or- 
dered such  as  displeased  him  to  be  thrown  headlong. 

\He  died  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  «md  twenty-third 
of  his  reign.    37  A.  C. 

6.  At  this  time  the  Romans  were  arrived  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  efTeminacy  and  vice.  The  wecdth  of  almost  every 
nation  in  the  enq)ire,  having  long  circulated  through  the 
city,  brought  with  it  the  luxuries  peculiar  to  each  coimtry. 
Rome  was  one  vast  mass  of  pollution,  and  sensuality.  It 
was  rtiought  a  refinement  upon  pleasure  to  make  it  unnatu- 
ral. Abating  their  genius,  there  never  was  a  more  detesta- 
ble people,  than  the  Romans  at  this  epoch,  and  indeed,  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  empire.  Cruelty  and  lust  were 
essential  ingredients  in  the  Roman  character. 

§  It  was  a  burst  of  joy,  says  Chateaubriand,  which  Tiberius  was 
onable  to  repress,  on  finding  the  Roman  people  and  senate  sunk 
below  even  the  baseness  of  his  own  heart. 

Again,  according  to  this  writer,  death  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  festivities  of  the  Romans.  It  was  introduced  as  a  contrast,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  zest  to  the  pleasures  of  life.  Gladiators, 
eourtezans,  and  musicians,  were  procured  to  enliven  entertainments. 
A  Roman  on  quitting  a  haunt  of  infamous  pleasure,  went  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle  of  a  wild  beast  devouring  human  victims,  and  quaffing 
their  blood. 

7.  Caligula  had  been  adopted  by  Tiberius  fcT  his  heir  and 
successor  in  the  empire.  He  was  the  son  of  Germanicus, 
and  grand-nephew  of  Tiberius,  and  so  called  from  Caliga, 
a  short  buskin  which  he  wore,  in  imitation  of  the  common 
sentinels.  He  commenced  his  reign  immediately  on  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  37  years  A.  C.  and  at  his  accession,  was 
popular  from  the  virtues  of  his  father. 

He  commenced  his  reign  with  a  show  of  clemency  and 
moderation.  He  restored  some  of  the  forms  of  the  republic 
which  his  predecessor  had  entirely  disregarded,  and  he  abol- 
ished arbitrary  prosecutions  for  crimes  of  state.  But  tyranni- 
cal by  nature,  in  less  than  eight  months  he  acted  out  hia 
real  dbposition,  ia  cruelties,  extortions,  and  impieties,  which 
•Ofpassed  ev^  those  of  Tiberius. 
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Joiniag  absurdity  and  extravagance  to  vice,  he  became 
supremely  contemptible,  as  well  as  detestable.  Indeed,  his 
follies  and  absurdities  were  peculiar  to  himself,  so  that  accord* 
ing  to  an  idea  of  Seneca,  he  was  one  of  those  productions  of 
nature,  in  wliich  there  was  the  greatest  possible  combination 
of  vice  and  power.  He  died  by  assassination,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  and  29th  of  his  age.     A.  0.  41. 

§  Among  the  cruelties  of  this  imperial  monster,  were  his  munier 
of  Gemellus  his  kinsman,  of  Silenus  his  father-in-law,  of  Grecinus 
a  senator  of  noted  integrity,  who  refused  to  witness  falsely  against 
Silenus ;  afterwards,  his  killing  many  of  the  senate,  and  then  citing 
them  to  appear  as  if  they  had  killed  themselves ;  indeed,  the  sacri- 
fice of  crowds  of  victims  to  his  avarice,  or  suspicion. 

He  condemned  many  persons  of  the  highest  quality  to  dig  in  the 
mines,  and  to  repair  the  high-ways,  for  ridiciUing  his  profusion. 
He  cast  great  numbers  of  old  and  infirm  men,  and  poor  decrepid 
housekeepers,  to  wild  beasts,  in  order  to  free  the  state  from  such  un- 
serviceable citizens.  He  frequently  had  men  racked  before  him 
while  he  sat  at  table,  ironically  pitying  their  misfortunes,  and  blam- 
ing their  executioner.  And  as  the  height' xif  insane  cruelty,  he  once 
expressed  the  wish  "  that  all  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck, 
that  he  might  dispatch  them  at  a  single  blow." 

His  impieties,  and  the  depravation  of  his  appetites,  made  him 
still  more  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.  He  claimed  divine  honours, 
and  caused  temples  to  be  built  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  him- 
self, as  a  Grod.  He  caused  the  heads  of  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and 
some  other  gods  to  be  struck  off,  and  his  own  to  be  put  in  their 
places.  He  employed  many  inventions  to  imitate  thunder,  ana 
would  frequently  defy  Jupiter,  crying  out  in  a  sentence  of  Homer 
"  Do  you  conquer  me  or  I  will  conquer  you."  Scarcely  any  lady 
of  quality  in  Rome  escaped  his  depraved  solicitations.  He  com- 
mitted incest  with  his  three  sisters,  two  of  whom  he  prostituted  to 
his  vile  companions,  and  then  banished  them,  as  adulteresses  and 
conspirators  against  his  person. 

His  follies  and  prodigality  completed  the  infamy  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  luxuries  of  the  former  emperors  were  trifling,  compared 
to  his.  He  invented  dishes  of  immense  value,  and  had  even  jewels 
dissolved  among  his  sauces.  He  sometimes  had  services  of  pure 
gold,  instead  of  meat,  presented  before  his  guests ;  observing,  "that  a 
man  should  be  an  economist  or  an  emperor." 

For  his  favorite  horse  Incitatus,  he  built  a  stable  of  marble,  and 
a  manger  of  ivory;  and  appointed  it  a  house,  furniture,  and  a 
kitchen,  in  order  to  a  respectful  entertainment  of  its  visitors.  Some- 
times indeed,  the  emperor  invited  Incitatus  to  his  own  table ;  and  It 
is  said  that  he  would  have  appointed  it  to  the  consulship,  had  he 
ikot  been  prevented  by  death. 

These  and  a  thousand  other  follies,  particularly  the  building  of  a 
bridg<«  three  miles  and  a  half  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  a  ndico- 
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]oos  manner,  and  which  the  first  storm  annihilated,  constituted  such 
t  drain  upon  the  public  resources^  as  became  exceedingly  oppressive* 
df  a  fortune  of  £18,000,000  sterlmg  left  by  Tiberius,  none  remained 
in  a  space  little  beyond  one  year.  He  of  comrse  put  in  practice  all 
kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion.  Professor  Heeren  remarks,  that 
"  he  was  more  pernicious  to  the  state  by  his  insane  prodigality, 
than  by  his  savage  cruelty." 

Against  such  a  wretch,  we  naturally  look  for  treason  and  conspiracies. 
After  several  attempts,  his  death  was  at  length  accomplished  by  Cassius 
Cherea,  tribune  of  the  praetorian  bands,  who  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
freedom.  Leagued  with  a  number  of  conspirators,  he  met  the  em- 
peror in  a  httle  vaulted  g-allery  that  led  to  one  of  his  baths,  and 
struck  him  to  the  groimd,  crying  out,  "  tyrant,  think  upon  this." 
He  was  immediately  dispatched  by  the  other  conspirators,  who 
rushed  in  and  pierced  him  with  thirty  wounds. 

8.  A  temporary  confusion  followed  the  death  of  Caligulai 
and  in  this  crisis  of  affairs,  the  senate  attempted  to  restore 
the  republic.  But  the  spirit  of  Roman  liberty  had  fled  ;  the 
populace,  and  in  general  the  army,  opposed  the  design. 
Claudius  at  this  juncture,  having  been  accidentally  found 
in  a  lurkmg  place,  to  which  he  had  repaired  through  fear, 
some  of  the  praetorian  guards  proclaimed  him  emperor,  at 
the  moment  he  expected  nothing  but  death;  41  A.  O. 
Claudius  was  the  uncle  of  Caligula,  and  grandson  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 

Claudius  was  a  man  below  mediocrity  in  understanding 
and  education ;  and  his  capacity  for  business  was  even  con- 
temptible. He  became  almost  of  course  infamous  for  his  vi- 
ces, and  the  dupe  of  his  associates  and  even  of  his  domestics. 
Many  were  the  cruelties  committed  during  his  reign,  though 
they  seem  to  have  been  suggested  principally  by  his  wicked 
directors,  among  whom  was  the  notorious  Messalina,  his  wife. 

§  The  stupidity  of  Claudius  was  such,  that  he  was  alike  indifferent, 
whatever  was  done,  and  often  was  he  so  operated  upon  by  his  fears, 
that  he  would  consent  to  any  act  however  unjust.  His  own  family 
on  (me  pretence  or  another  was  almost  exterminated,  and  great  num- 
bers of  others  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  of  Messalina  and  her 
minions,  who  ruled  him  at  will.  The  historian,  Suetonius,  assures 
us,  that  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-five  Senators  and  above  three 
hundred  knights,  executed  in  his  reign. 

One  enterprise  of  importance  marked  his  reign,  and  that 
was  his  expedition  into  Britain,  43  A.  0.  He  undertook  to 
reduce  the  island,  and  after  visiting  it  in  person,  left  his  gene* 
rals,  Plautius  and  Vespasian,  to  {N'osecute  a  war,  which  wa» 
canied  on  for  several  years  with  various  success    TheSiluref 
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or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  under  their  king,  Caractacua, 
(Caradoc,)  made  a  spirited  resistance,  though  without  avail  ih. 
the  ^td.     Their  king  Was  led  captive  to  Rome. 

Messalina  advanced  in  boldness  as  in  profligacy,  but  her 
excesses  became  the  occasion  of  her  destruction.  The  enf** 
peror  was  persuaded  to  put  her  to  death  for  her  shameless  in- 
iideUty  to  him.  Afterwards  he  married  Agrippina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  brother  Germanicus,  who  had  poisoned  her  formgit 
Imsband,  and  who  at  length  poisoned  hun. 

Making  every  effort  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  empire 
to  her  don  Domitius  Aenobarbus,  ^called  Nero,)  she  prevail- 
ed on  Claudius  to  adopt  him,  and  then  effecting  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  opened  the  way  to  the  throne  for  one,  who 
was  destined  to  exceed  in  wick^ness,  if  that  were  possible, 
iny  that  went  before  him.  Claudius  was  put  to  deatfi  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  sixty-third  of  his  age. 

J  Among  the  illustrious  sufferers  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  were 
Fetus  and  his  faithful  Arria,  whose  story  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
Cecina  Petus  associated  in  the  revolt  of  Camillus,  had  endeavoured 
to  escape  into  Dalmatia.  Being  apprehended,  he  was  conveyed  in 
a  ship  to  Rome.  Arria,  who  h^  been  long  the  partner  of  his  afliso- 
tions  and  misfortunes,  entreated  his  keepers,  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
vessel. 

"  It  is  usual,"  said  she,  "  to  grant  a  man  of  his  qualitv  a  few  slaves 
to  dress,  and  undress,  and  attend  him ;  but  I  will  perform  all  these 
offices,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of  a  more  numerous  retinua''  Her 
fidelity,  however,  could  not  prevail.  She  therefore  hired  a  fisher- 
man's bark,  and  thus  kept  company  with  the  ship  in  which  her  hus- 
band was  conveyed,  through  the  voyage. 

They  had  an  only  son,  equally  beautiful  and  virtuous.  This  youth 
died  at  the  time  his  father  was  confined  to  his  bed,  by  a  dangerous 
disorder.  However,  the  affectionate  Arria  concealed  her  son's  death, 
and  in  her  visits  to  her  husband,  manifested  her  usual  cheerfulness. 
Being  asked  how  her  son  did,  she  replied  that  he  was  calm,  and  only 
left  her  husband's  chamber  to  give  vent  to  her  tears. 

When  Petus  was  condemned  to  die  by  his  own  hands,  Arri^ 
used  every  art  to  inspire  him  with  resolution ;  and  at  length  finding 
him  continue  timid  and  wavering,  she  took  the^inard,  and  stabbing 
herself  in  his  presence,  presented  it  to  him  saying,  "  it  gives  me  no 
pain,  my  Petus." 

9.  Rome  at  this  era  contained  nearly  seven  millions  inhabi 
lantfl,  a  number  so  prodigious  that  nothing  but  the  best  evi- 
dence could  prevent  our  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  Corrtipttofi 
tod  luxury  were  excessive.      The  Bothto  militarjr  4*W^ 
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though  mucfi  relaxed,  still  condnued  to  awe  mankiiid,  by  tbe 
terror  of  its  name. 

10.  Nero  Claudius,  (the  naiiie  he  assumed,)  the  son  of 
Agrippina,  succeeded  to  the  empire  (54  A.  C.)  under  favora- 
ble circuiTlstances,  and  like  his  predecessors,  for  a  short  time, 
promised  to  govern  with  moderation  and  justice.  So  well 
did  he  conceal  his  innate  depravity,  that  scarcely  any  sus- 
pected that  his  virtues  were  feigned. 

The  care  of  his  education  had  been  entrusted  to  Seneca, 
the  famous  philosopher,  though  he  seemed  not  to  have  pro- 
fited under  his  instructer  any  otherwise  than  to  become  af- 
fected and  pedantic.  While,  however,  he  was  controled  by 
Seneca,  and  Burrhuss  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a  wor- 
thy and  experienced  officer,  Nero  appeared  just  and  humane ; 
but  he  could  not  long  restrain  the  feelings  of  his  base  nature. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  years,  he  broke  over  all  the  bounds 
of  decency  and  moderation,  and  pursued  a  course  of  conduct 
exceeding  in  puerility,  levity,  ferocity,  and  tyranny,  what- 
ever had  been  done  before  him.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
odious  characters  recorded  in  history.  His  flagitiousness  was 
manifested  in  the  murder  of  his  mother,  his  wife  Octavia, 
his  tutor  Seneca,  and  Lucan  the  poet,  and  Burrhuss  his  bene- 
factor ;  in  extirpating  many  of  the  principal  families  of 
Rome  on  suspicion  of  treason ;  in  siting  the  city  on  fire, 
charging  the  crime  on  the  christians,  and  then  punishing 
them  with  unheard  of  tortures ;  and  in  unnumbered  other 
acts  in  which  he  outraged  reason,  and  nature  itself. 

His  meanness  and  puerility  almost  surpass  belief,  and 
Rome  contained  not  another  so  despicable  a  wretch  in  the 
character  of  an  actor,  musician  or  gladiator.  At  length  hav- 
ing become  an  object  of  perfect  hatred  and  contempt,  a  re- 
bellion of  his  subjects  headed  by  Vindex,  an  illustrious  Gaul, 
and  Galba  who  commanded  in  Spain,  crushed  this  imperial 
monster,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  re%n  of  four- 
teen years,  A.  C.  69.  Too  cowardly  to  kill  himself,  he  died 
by  the  hand  of  a  slave,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken,  and  delivered  up  to  pubUc  justice. 

§  The  burning  of  Rome  by  Nero  was  an  act  of  mere  wantonness. 
Some  one  happening  to  say  in  his  presence,  that  tl^e  world  misht  be 
burnt  when  he  was  dead,  "Nay,"  replied  Nero,  "let  it  be  burnt 
while  I  am  living."  Accordingly,  as  most  historians  report,  he  set  it 
Wi  fire^  and  standing  upon  a  h^h  tower,  he  indulged  the  ptoasure  of 
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^sstMXlg  It  a  I'cprctentetion  of  the  burhing  of  Troy.  Hie  &tti^ 
grawm  continued  nine  days^  and  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  cob- 
aumed. 

A  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  Piso,  but  which  was  prema- 
turely discovered,  opened  a  train  of  suspicions,  thai  almost  turned 
Rome  into  a  field  of  blood.  All  who  were  implicated  or  susp^^ted 
of  being  so^  he  executed  without  mercy.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Seneca  and  Lucan  suffered. 

No  master  was  secure  from  the  vengeance  of  his  slaves,  nor  even 
parent**  from  the  baser  attempts  of  their  children.  Not  only 
throughout  Rome,  but  the  whole  surrounding  country,  bodies  of  sol- 
diers were  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  suspected  and  the  guilty ;  whole 
crowds  of  wretches  loaded  with  chains,  were  led  every  day  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  to  wait  their  sentence  from  the  tyrant's  own  lips, 
who  always  presided  at  the  tortures  in  person,  attended  by  Tigelli- 
nus,  one  of  the  most  abandoned  men  in  Rome,  but  now  his  principal 
minister. 

"  The  principal  reason  why  the  despotism  of  Nero  and  his  pre- 
decessors was  so  quietly  borne  by  the  nation,  lay  in  the  fact,  that  a 
CTcat  part  of  them  were  fed  by  the  emperors.  From  the  monthly 
distribution  of  corn  of  the  times  of  the  republic,  there  now  sprang 
up  the  extraordinary  congiaria  (gifts  in  corn  or  money)  and  vi- 
cerationes  (distributions  of  raw  flesh.)  The  times  of  tyranny 
were  generally  the  golden  days  of  the  rabble," 

During  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Britons,  under  their  queen 
Boadicea  revolted,  and  defeated  the  Romans  with  the  loss  of 
70,000  men.  The  latter,  however,  avenged  this  loss  at  length 
by  the  slaughter  of  80,000  Britons,  which  completely  broke 
Che  British  s^rit  and  power. 

A  war  was  also  carried  ou  against  the  Parthians,  under 
the  conductor  CJorbulo,  who  obtained  many  victories  over 
them.  About  this  time  also,  67  A.  C,  the  Jews,  wIk)  hod 
revolted  under  the  tyranny  of  Florus  the  Roman  governor, 
were  massacred  in  great  numbers. 

11.  Galba,  who  was  associated  with  Vindex,  in  the  in- 
suri'ection  which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  Nero,  succeeded 
the  Ifttter  in  the  empire  68  A.  C.  Vindex,  at  tlie  commence- 
ment  of  his  revolt,  generously  proclaimed  Galba  emperor, 
and  after  the  death  of  Nero,  both  the  senate  and  the  legions 
under  his  command,  sanctioned  this  measure. 

Before  his  elevation  mankind  thought  weU  of  Galba.  His 
descent  was  illustrious.  His  reputation  as  a  commander 
stood  high,  and  no  stain  was  cast  on  his  coiurage  or  virtue. 
Compared  with  his  predecessors,  he  was  certainly  a  respecta- 
ble emper^NT^    In  seeking  to  aoconiplidi>  tW9  impottadt  ob^ 
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feets,  viz.,  the  punishment  of  the  enormoud  vices  then  previi« 
leat,  and  the  replenishing  of  the  treasury,  he  was  unduly 
severe ;  and  as  he  was  naturally  parsimonious^  he  became 
an  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 

§  It  was  impolitic  in  Galba^  to  think  of  liiakin^  the  lionian  people 
pass  at  once  from  the  extifeme  of  luxury  to  that  of  sobriety  and 
economy.  The  state  was  too  much  corrupted  to  admit  of  such  an 
immediate  and  total  change.  The  emperor's  intentions,  however, 
should  have  shielded  him  from  reproach ;  anj}  had  he  not  suffer^ 
his  assistants  to  abuse  his  confidence,  and  had  he  been  a  tittle  more 
equal,  moderate^  and  conciUatory  in  his  administration,  he  would 
have  been  as  well  thougfht  of  when  an  emperor,  as  he  was  when  a 
private  person. 

It  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  his  severity,  that  upon  some  dis- 
respectful treatment  of  him  from  a  certain  body  of  his  subjects,  he 
ordered  a  body  of  horse  attending  him  to  ride  in  among  them,  and 
thus  killed  7000  of  them,  and  afterwards  decimated  the  survivors. 

His  parsimony  is  indicated  by  the  following  circumstances.  He 
once  groaned  upon  having  an  expensive  soup  served  up  for  him  at 
liis  table.  To  a  steward  for  his  fidelity  he  presented  a  plate  of 
beans.  And  a  famous  player  upon  the  flute,  named  Canus,  having 
greatly  delighted  him,  he  drew  out  his  purse  and  gave  him  five- 
pence,  teUing  him  it  was  private  and  not  public  money.  His  popu- 
larity sunk  by  such  ill-timed  parsimony.  Through  his  love  of 
money,  some  notorious  villains  purchased  their  safety. 

Galha  reigned  only  seven  months.  He  perished  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt 
of  Otho,  ( ne  of  his  generals,  to  obtain  the  thretie.  Otho  ex- 
pected to  be  adopted  by  Galba  for  his  successor ;  but  the 
emperor,  discarding  all  favouritism,  sought  the  good  of  the 
empire  by  nominating  the  virtuous  Piso.  Otho  consequent- 
ly had  recourse  to  arms,  and  thus  accomplished  the  death  both 
of  Galba  and  Piso. 

12.  Otho  was  now  raised  to  the  throne,  having  received 
from  the  senate  the  titles  usually  given  to  the  emperors,  69 
A.  C.  He  began  his  reign  with  several  signal  acts  of  mercy 
and  of  justice.  The  character  of  this  prince,  an  unusual  oc- 
currence, was  improved  by  advancement;  in  a  private stati<Hi 
he  was  all  that  was  detestable ;  but  as  an  emperor  he  ap- 
peared courageous,  benevolent,  and  humane. 

The  good  course,  however,  which  he  had  marked  out  fof 
himself,  was  soon  terminated.  He  reigned  only  ninety-five 
days.  Vitellius,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  bis 
army  in  Germany^  gave  Otho  battle  at  a  place  near  Manluay 
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where  the  army  of  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  lie  in  a  fit  of 
.  despair  ended  his  life  hy  his  own  hand,  69  A.  C; 

§  Otho  was  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  fitniria. 

It  has  been  Observed  that  the  last  moments  of  Otho^is  life  were 
those  of  a  philosopher.  He  cortiforted  his  soldiers  who  lamented 
his  fortune,  and  he  expressed  his  concern  for  their  safety,  when  they 
earnestly  solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offices  before  he  stab- 
bed himself;  and  he  observed  that  it  was  better  for  one  man  to  di^ 
than  that  dl  should  be  involved  in  ruin  for  his  obstinacy. 

No  circumstance,  however,  can  excuse  the  crime  of  suicide,  a 
vice  which  was  awfully  prevalent  among  the  Romans. 

13.  VitelUus,  upon  his  success,  assumed  the  government 
69  A.  C,  but  he  retained  it  only  eight  months.  This  wretch 
was  not  more  given  to  cruelty,  than  to  the  infamous  indul- 
gence of  his  appetites.  Like  Nero,  he  abandoned  himself  to 
every  species  of  flagitiousness  and  excess. 

He  perished  justly.  Vespasian,  who  at  this  time  com- 
manded the  Roman  army  in  Egypt,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  his  legions.  Entering  Italy,  a  great  part  of  the  country 
submittted  to  his  arms,  and  even  Vitellius  meanly  capitu- 
lated to  save  his  life,  by  a  resignation  of  the  empire.  Tliis 
act  of  cowardice  rousing  the  indignation  of  the  people,  he 
was  compelled  to  oppose  Vespasian  by  force,  but  without 
effect.  One  of  the  generals  of  the  conqueror  took  possession 
of  Rome  ;  and  Vitellius,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  was  ignominiously  put  to  death. 

§  Instances  ofthe  cruel  disposition  of  this  emperor  are  the  follow- 
ing. Going  to  visit  one  of  his  associates  who  was  m  a  violent  fever, 
he  mingled  poison  with  his  water,  and  delivered  it  to  him  with  liLs 
own  hands,  in  order  to  obtain  his  possessions.  He  never  pardone<S 
money-lenders  who  presumed  to  demand  payment  of  his  forme' 
debts ;  but  taking  away  their  lives  he  both  cancelled  their  claimS: 
and  succeeded  to  their  estate. 

A  Roman  knight  being  dragged  away  to  execution,  and  crymg 
out  that  he  had  inade  the  emperor  his  heir,  VitelUus  demanded  to 
see  the  will,  where  finding  himself  joint  inheritor  with  another,  he 
ordered  both  to  be  executed,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  legacy  alone. 

Gluttony,  however,  was  his  predominant  vice.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  renew  his  meals  at  pleasure,  he  brought  himself  to  an  habit  of 
vomiting.  His  entertainments  were  prodigiously  expensive;  but 
oftener  to  others,  than  to  himself.  It  has  l^en  remarked  that  had 
he  reigned  long,  the  whole  empire  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  his  table. 

In  one  particular  dish,  did  this  imperisd  glutton  out-do  all  the  for- 
mer profusion  of  the  most  luxurious  RomaiKs*  This  was  of  wich 
magnitude  as  to  be  called  tlie  shield  of  Mmerva,  and  was  filled  with 
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t  loedley,  made  from  the  air-bladders  of  the  fish  eaSed  scarri,  (h» 
brains  of  pheasants  and  woodcocks,  the  tongues  of  the  most  mx^y 
Inrds,  and  the  spawn  of  lampreys  brought  from  the  Carpathian  sea. 
14.  Vespasian,  having  been  declared  emperor,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  senate  and  the  army,  70  A.  C. 
was  received  with  the  greatest  joy  on  his  arrival  at  Rcmie. 
Though  of  mean  descent,  he  deserved  the  purple,  and  reign- 
ed during  ten  years,  with  great  popularity.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  clemency,  affability,  and  a  simple,  frugal  mode  rf 
life.  His  frugaUty,  however,  bordered  upon  avarice,  which 
was  the  principal  defect  of  his  character. 

In  his  administration  of  government,  he  acted  under  the 
forms  of  the  republic,  and  even  restored  the  senate  to  its  de- 
liberative rights.  The  famous  war  against  the  Jews,  was 
terminated  during  the  reign  of  Vespasicm,  by  the  arms  of  his 
wm  Titus.  After  this,  the  empire  was  in  profoimd  peace,  and 
the  emperor,  having  associated  Titus  in  the  government,  soon 
departed  this  life,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  79  A.  C. 

§  It  was  some  iime  before  Vespasian  could  give  security  and 
peace  to  the  empire.  When  this  object  was  effected,  he  began  to 
oorreet  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  tmder  the  tyranny  of  his 
prodecesisors.  He  restrained  the  hcentiousness  of  the  army — degra- 
ded such  senators  as  were  unworthy  of  their  station — abridged  the 
tedious  processes  in  the  courts  of  justice — re-edified  Such  parts  of 
the  city  as  had  suffered  in  the  late  commotions — and  extended  his 
patenwd  care  over  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Vespasian  was  liberal  in  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the 
lirts.  He  was  particularly  kind  to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian. 
Qiilntillian  and  Pliny,  who  flourished  in  his  reign,  were  hiffbly  es- 
teemed by  him ;  and  indeed  the  professors  of  every  liberal  art  or 
science,  were  sure  to  experience  his  bounty. 

He  died  by  disease,  a  death  <]uite  unusual  with  the  masters  of 
Rome.  Taken  with  an  indisposition  at  Campania,  which  from  the 
beginning  he  declared  would  be  fatal,  he  cried  out  in  the  spirit  of  pa- 
ganism, "  Methinks  I  am  goiug  to  be  a  god."  When  brought  to  the 
last  extremity,  aild  perceiving  that  he  was  about  to  exph^,  he  decla- 
red that  an  emperor  ought  to  die  standing;  and  therefore  raising  him- 
self upon  his  feet,  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  supporters. 

15.  Titus  succeeded  to  the  empire  upon  the  death  of  hie 
iather,  79  A.  C.  His  character  is  celebrated  as  that  of  a 
highly  humane,  just  and  generous  prince.  He  so  devoted 
himself  to  acts  of  beneficence,  that  recollecting  one  evenmg 
thdt  he  nad  done  none  during  the  day,  he  exclaimed,  "0,my 
friends,  I  have  lost  a  day !"  His  reign  was  a  sh(Mt,  but  pros- 
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perous  and  hapfiy  om.  He  died  in  his  41st  year,  having 
reigned  but  little  more  than  two  years.  His  brother  Domi- 
tian  was  suspected  as  being  the  author  of  his  death. 

§  Before  he  came  to  the  throne,  his  character  was  thought  not  to 
be  unexceptionable ;  but  whatever  vices  he  had  indulged  in,  he 
seems  to  have  abandoned  upon  that  event  It  is^related  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  government  of  his  passions,  that  he' relinquished  the 
hand  of  his  beloved  Berenice,  sister  to  king  Agrippa,  a  woman  €i 
the  greatest  beauty,  and  the  most  refined  afiurements.  Knowing; 
that  the  connection  with  her  was  disagreeable  to  the  Roman  people, 
he  conquered  his  affections,  and  sent  her  away,  notwithstanding 
their  mutual  affection,  and  all  her  arts. 

He  was  so  tender  of  the  hves  of  his  subjects,  that  he  took  upon 
him  the  office  of  High  Priest,  in  order  to  keep  his  hands  undefiled 
with  blood.  He  so  little  regarded  such  as  censured  or  abused  him, 
that  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  When  I  do  nothing  worthy  of  censure^ 
why  should  I  be  displeased  at  it  ?" 

During  his  reign,  Rome  was  three  days  on  fire,  without  intermis- 
sien ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  plague,  in  which  10,000  persons 
were  buried  in  a  day.  Titus,  from  his  own  resources,  repaired  the 
devastations  of  the  city,  and  in  all  respects  acted  as  a  father  to  his 
people  in  their  calamities.  About  this  time  the  towns  of  Campimia 
were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Upon  this  occasicm 
Pliny,  the  naturalist,  lost  his  life,  by  venturing  too  near  the  volcano. 

Wien  Titus  was  taken  ill,  he  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  to  his  father's  house.  There  his  indisposition  was  increased 
by  a  biu*ning  fever.  Modestly  lifting  his  eyes  to  heavai,  though 
with  a  spirit  which  Christianity  cannot  approve,  and  without  the 
hope  it  inspires,  he  complained  of  the  severity  of  his  fate,  whidi 
was  about  to  remove  him  from  the  world,  where  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  making  a  grateful  people  happy. 

Domitian  has  incurred  the  suspicion  of  hastening  his  brother^ 
end,  by  ordering  him  to  be  placed,  during  his  agony,  in  a  tub  full  of 
snow,  where  he  expired. 

15i  Domitian,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  assumed  the 
purple,  81  A.  C  The  beginning  of  his  reign  promised  a  con- 
tinuance of  then*  happiness  to  the  Roman  people.  But  the 
scene  soon  changed,  and  Domitian  became  a  most  execrable 
villain  and  tyrant.  He  condemned  to  death  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  Romans,  and  witnessed,  with  the  most  fero- 
dous  pleasure,  the  agonies  of  his  victims.  He  caused  him- 
self to  oe  styled  God  and  Lord,  in  all  the  papers  that  were 
E resented  to  him.  Though  not  destitute  of  learning  himself 
e  banished  the  philosophers  from  Rome. 
His  reign  was  an  era  of  prodigality  and  luxury,  as  well  as 
of  inhumanity  and  baseness.    The  people  were  loaded  with 
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hsupportable  taxes,  to  furnish  spectacles  and  games  for  their 
amusement.  His  leisure  was  spent  in  the  most  degrading 
pursuits.  One  of  the  most  constant  occupations  of  his  pri- 
vate hours,  was  the  catching  and  killing  of  fl'es. 

In  his  reign  occurred  the  second  great  pe]:secution  of  the 
christians,  (that  under  Nero  l^ing  the  first)  in  which  40,000 
of  that  profession  were  destroyed. 

His  general,  Agricola,  met  with  signal  success  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Britain,  though  Domitian  derived  no  renown, 
but  rather  disgrace  from  it,  in  consequence  of  his  imgratefii] 
treatment  of  Agricola.  After  a  reign  of  15  years,  he  was 
assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife. 

^  To  the  senate  and  nobility,  Domitian  was  particularly  hostile^ 
frequently  threatening  to  extirpate  them  all.  He  delighted  to  ex- 
pose them  both  to  terror  and  ridicule.  He  once  assembled  the  an- 
gnst  body  of  the  senate,  to  know  in  what  vessel  a  turbot  might  be 
most  conveniently  dressed. 

At  anothier  time,  inviting  them  to  a  public  entertainment,  he  received 
them  all  very  formally  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace,  and  introduced 
them  into  a  large  gloomy  hall,  hung  with  black,  and  lighted  with  a 
few  glimmering  tapers.  All  around  nothing  was  to  be  se^n  but  cof- 
fins, with  the  name  of  each  of  the  senators  written  upon  them,  and 
other  frightful  objects,  and  instruments  of  execution. 

While  the  company  beheld  all  these  preparations  with  silent 
agony,  on  a  sudden,  a  number  of  men  burst  into  the  room,  clothed 
m  black,  with  drawn  swords  and  flaming  torches,  and  after  they 
had  for  some  time  terrified  the  guests,  a  message  from  the  emperor, 
gave  the  company  leave  to  retire. 

His  death  had  been  predicted  by  the  astrologers.  This  circum- 
stance gave  him  the  most  tormenting  inquietude.  His  jealousies 
increasing  with  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  he  was  afraid  by  day  and  by 
night ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  fears,  he  became  more  cruel.  His 
stern  air  and  fiery  visage,  directed  and  added  poignancy  to  the  tor- 
tures of  his  enemies.  The  gallery  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
walk,  he  ordered  to  be  set  round  with  a  pellucid  stone,  which  served 
as  a  mirror,  to  reflect  the  persons  of  all  such  as  approached  him  from 
behind.    But  happily  all  his  precautions  were  unavailing. 

"The  fall  of  Domitian,"  says  fleeren, "  confirms  the  result  of  uni* 
versal  experience,  that  a  tyrant  has  little  to  fear  from  the  people, 
out  so  much  the  more  from  individuals,  w^hose  throats  are  in  dan- 
fer." 

His  wife  Domitia,  having  accidently  discovered  that  her  name 
was  on  the  list  of  those  whom  he  intended  to  put  to  death,  at  once 
concerted  measures  to  secure  her  safety  by  the  destmction  of  the 
emperor.  Engaging  some  of  the  officers  of  his  household,  and  others 
who  were  also  on  the  proscribed  list,  tp  enter  into  her  plan,  she  had 
the  good  fortune  soon  to  learn,  that  he  was  dispatched  at  midnight 
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in  one  of  the  most  secret  r^ceases  of  his  palace,  wl^U^  ^e  hj|d  iea* 
fired  to  rest 

The  twelve  Caesars,  as  they  have  been  denominated  in 
history,  ended  with  Domitian.  In  this  number,  however, 
Julius  Caesai  is  included,  although  Augustus  was  the  first 
emperor  strictly  so  called,  and  Nero  was  the  la^  emperor  pf 
the  Augustan  family. 

16.  Nerva  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate,  upon  the 
death  of  Donutian,  96  A.  C.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
emperor  of  foreign  extraction,  (being  a  native  of  Crete),  and 
chosen  on  account  of  his  virtues.  His  advanced  age  and  the 
clemency  of  his  disposition,  with  perhaps  a  want  of  energy, 
unfitted  him  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption,  and  to  cure 
the  disorders  of  the  empire.  He  however,  adopted  the  ex- 
cellent Trajan  as  his  successor,  and  thus  rendered  a  service 
to  mankind  which  his  administration  oth^wise  could  nevei 
have  accomplished.  He  died  98  A.  C.  in  the  seventy-se- 
cond year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  sixteen  months. 

J  During  his  short  reign,  Nerva  made  several  good  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  in  every  respect  conducted  himself  like  an  indulgent  fa- 
ther to  his  people.  No  statues  would  he  permit  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  he  converted  into  money,  such  of  Domitian's  as 
had  been  spared  by  the  senate.  He  sold  many  rich  robes,  and 
much  of  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  seve- 
ral unreasonable  expenses  at  coiurt,  yet  he  was  not  at  all  avaricious 
of  money. 

The  following  is  a  striking  instance  of  his  lenity.  He  had  so- 
lemnly sworn  that  no  senator  of  Rome  should  be  put  to  death  by 
his  command,  during  his  reign,  from  any  cause  whatever. 

This  oath  he  observed  with  such  sanctity,  that  when  two  sena- 
tors had  conspired  his  death,  he  sent  for  them,  and  carried  them 
with  him  to  the  public  theatre.  There  presenting  each  a  dagger, 
he  desired  them  to  strike,  as  he  was  determined  not  to  ward  off  the 
blow. 

17.  Trajan,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  throne,  98  A.  C. 
was  a  native  of  Seville  in  Spain.  He  proved  to  be  one  of 
Rome's  best  sovereigns,  splendid,  warlike,  munificent,  cour- 
teous, and  modest.  The  few  vices  he  possessed  were  scarcely 
noticed  amidst  the  blaze  of  liis  virtues,  and  the  fame  of  his 
exploits.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  instance  of  human  infinriity 
in  the  estimation  of  character,  since  no  vice  should  pass  un- 
condenmed.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  his  equity, 
so  visible  in  otlier  respects,  should  be  implicated  by  his  con- 
duct towards  the  Clmstians,  whom  he  suffered  to  be  mo- 
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ksted.  The  thud  gi^tp«rsecutk)n  of  Uiem  took  pkcedur&if 
bis  reigii. 

The  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  victories  of  Trajan,  in  Dacia  and  the  East  They  never 
were  so  extensive,  either  before  or  after  his  time.  The  em- 
pire, however,  was  not  improved  by  these  conquests ;  it  soon 
lost  them,  for  (he  conquered  countries  immediately  re-appeared 
in  arms,  and  ai  length  effected  their  independence. 

Learning  and  learned  men  were  signally  encouraged  by  the 
emperor's  liberality.  His  public  works  are  also  much  cele- 
brated. By  his  direction,  the  column  still  to  be  seen  un- 
der the  name  of  Trajan's  cdumn,  was  erected.  It  is  one  of 
die  most  remarkable  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 

§  It  was  a  characteristic  of  Trajan,  that  he  so  little  feared  his 
raemies,  that  he  could  scarcely  he  induced  to  suppose  he  had  any. 
Being  once  told  that  his  favorite,  Sura,  was  false  to  him ;  Trajan, 
to  show  how  much  he  relied  upon  his  fidelity,  went  in  his  ordinary 
manner  to  sup  with  him.  There  he  commanded  Sura's  surgeon  to 
be  brought,  whom  he  ordered  to  take  off  the  hair  about  his  eye- 
brows. He  then  made  the  barber  shave  his  beard,  after  which,  he 
went  unconcerned  into  the  bath  as  usual.  The  next  day.  when 
Sura's  accusers  were  renewing  their  complaints ;  Trajan  informed 
them  how  he  had  spent  the  night,  remarkmg,  that  "if  Sura,  had  any 
designs  against  his  life,  he  had  then  the  fairest  opportunity." 

The  first  war  in  which  the  emperor  was  engaged,  was  with  the 
Dadans,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  had  committed  numeroqa 
ravages  upon  the  provinces.  Trajan,  suddenly  appearing  in  armk 
on  the  frontiers  of  their  country,  awed  them  at  once  into  a  treaty  of 
peace.  As,  however,  this  was  soon  after  violated,  he  entered  the 
ttostile  territory,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  though  with  a 
prodigious  slaughter  of  his  troops;  and  Dacia  became  a  Roman 
province.  At  his  return  to  Rome  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph : 
and  tlie  rejoicings  for  his  victories  lasted  for  the  spacfe  of  one  himdred 
and  twenty  days. 

Trajan  aferwards  turned  his  arms  eastward  and  speedily  reduced 
Mesopotamia,  Ch^dea,  and  Ass3n'ia,  and  took  Ctesiphon,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Parthian  empire.  At  length,  sailmg  down  the  Persian 
|ulph,  he  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  conquering  even  the  Indies , 
part  of  which  he  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  This  enterprise, 
which,  at  one  time,  he  intended  to  pursue  to  the  confines  of  the 
ttrth,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  on  account  of  the  inconveniences 
of  increasing  age. 

Preparing  to  return  to  his  capital  in  a  style  of  unparalleled  noag- 
l^ficeiMse^  he  was  unable  from  infirmity  to  reach  homei  andheoiea 
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in  the  city  of  Sdeucia,  having  refused  to  nominate  a  eoeeessor,  lent 

he  should  adopt  a  person  that  was  unworthy. 

It  may  serve  to  show  how  highly  Trajan  was  esteemed  by  his 
subjects,  that  it  was  the  practice,  during  two  hundred  years  in 
blessing  his  successors,  to  wish  them  "  the  fortune  of  Augustus,  and 
.the  gfK^ness  of  Trajan." 

18.  Adrian  succeeded  Trajan  118  years  A.  C.  The 
wife  of  Trajan  forged  a  will  in  the  emperor's  name,  declar- 
ing Adrian  his  successor.  This  designation  was  supported 
by  the  army,  and  Adrian  ventured  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment. This  emperor  was  a  nephew  of  Trajan,  and  in  most 
respects  worthy  of  being  his  successor.  He  chose  to  cultivate 
rather  the  arts  of  peace  than  war,  and  judging  that  the  limits 
of  the  empire  were  too  extensive,  he  abandoned  all  the  con- 
quests of  Trajan,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provinces  by  the 
river  Euphrates.  He  was,  however,  remarkably  expert  in 
military  discipline. 

During  an  expedition  of  thirteen  years,  he  visited  in  per- 
son all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  dispensed  wherever 
he  went  the  blessings  of  peace,  justice,  and  order.  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  sovereign,  he  rendered  important  services  to  his 
subjects — ^in  private  life,  however,  it  is  said  that  his  virtues 
were  mingled  with  an  alloy  of  vices,  arising  chiefly  from  ir- 
resolution. He  indulged  in  vanity,  envy,  and  detraction,  in  a 
degree  which  was  too  manifest  to  be  palliated  in  a  person  of 
his  exalted  station.  His  virtues,  however,  were  predominant, 
and  Rome  had  few  better  emperors.  His  general  knowledge, 
and  his  taste  in  the  arts,  were  highly  honourable  in  a  sovereign. 
He  died  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  A.  C.  138. 

§  Among  his  exploits,  it  is  known  that  when  he  came  to  Britain, 
he  built  a  wall  of  wood  and  earth,  between  the  modem  towns  of 
Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  eighty  miles  in  length,  to  protect  the  Britons 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians.  In  a  war  with  the  Jews, 
he  killed  in  battle  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  that  people 
who  had  become  rebellious,  and  built  a  city  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 
em  which  he  called  Aelia  Capitolina.  In  performing  his  long 
marches  with  his  army,  Adrian  generally  travelled  on  foot,  and  went 
without  any  covering  on  his  head. 

His  character  was  in  many  respects  extraordinary,  and  none  of 
the  Roman  emperors  excelled  him  in  variety  of  endowments.  He  was 
highly  skilful  in  all  the  exercises  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  an 
author,  orator,  mathematician,  musician  and  painter.  His  memory 
was  so  retentive,  that  he  recollected  every  incident  of  his  life,  aiw 
he  knew  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  by  nama 

He  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a  long  beard«a  fashion  wliioh 
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he  adopted  to  hide  the  warts  on  his  face.  His  successor  followed 
his  example  for  the  sake  of  ornament 

Though  Adrian  aimed  at  universal  reputation,  he  strictly  attended 
to  the  duties  of  his  station.  Through  his  cares  he  began  to  fail  in 
health  and  strength,  and  adopting  for  his  successor  Titus  Antoninus^ 
he  sought  the  repose  which  he  needed.  His  bodily  infirmities  how- 
ever, daily  increased,  and  his  pain  becoming  nearly  insupportable, 
he  vehemently  desured  death.  Antoninus  with  difficulty  persuaded 
him  to  sustain  life,  though  the  emperor  frequently  cri«i  out  in  his 
agonies,  ^  How  miserable  a  thing  is  it  to  seek  death,  and  not  to  find 
it"  Alas  !  how  pomted  is  the  moral,  that  no  station,  however  ex- 
alted, can  exempt  one  from  the  infirmities  of  life  and  the  sting  of 
death.  As  he  was  expirm^,  the  emperor  repeated  the  following 
lines,  as  translated  mto  English. 

O  fleeting  spirit,  wand'ring  fire, 

That  long  has  warmed  my  tender  breast, 
Wilt  thou  no  more  my  frame  ins^nre  1 

No  more  a  pleasing  cheerful  guest  1 
Whither,  ah  !  whither  art  thou  flying  1 

To  what  dark,  undiscovered  shore  7 
Thou  seemest  aU  trembling,  shivering^  dying. 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  more. 

His  reign  was  a  prosperous  one  of  twenty-two  years.  He  diea  139 
A. Caged  seventy-two. 

19.  Titus  Antoninus,  surnamed  Pius,  having  been  adopt- 
ed by  Adrian,  succeeded  to  the  empire  138  A.  C.  His  vir- 
tues were  an  ornament  to  human  nature,  and  conferred  innu- 
merable blessings  on  mankind.  He  preferred  peace  to  con- 
quest, and  yet  whenever  war  became  necessary,  he  carried 
it  on  with  vigour  and  success.  He  was  conspicuous  for  jus- 
tice and  clemency,  and  his  love  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 

Hi3  reign  was  marked  by  few  events,  as  the  reigns  of 
peaceable  monarchs  usually  are.  The  most  remarkable  for- 
eign occurrences  were  the  enlargement  of  the  province  of 
Britain  by  the  conquests  of  Urbicus,  and  the  suppression  of 
some  forminable  rebellions  in  Germany,  Dacia,  and  the  East. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  having  reigned  twenty- 
two  years.  A.  C.  161. 

{  Such  was  the  munificence  of  Antoninus,  that  in  cases  of  famine 
or  mundation,  he  supplied  with  his  own  money  the  wants  of  the 
sufferers.  Such  were  his  humanity  and  love  of  peace,  that  when 
told  of  conquering  heroes,  he  said  with  Scipio,  that  "he  prefemjd 
the  life  and  preservation  of  one  subject  to  the  death  of  an  hundred 
enemies!"  His  regard  "of  the  christians  was  extraordinary  for  a 
heathen  emperor.  He  declared  that  "  if  any  should  proceed  to  dis- 
turb ihf  m  on  account  of  their  religion,  such  should  undergo  the 
•ame  punishment  which  was  intended  against  the  accused."    A  de- 
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grae  of  peFsecution  neverthdess  took  place,  contrary  to  ^e  pmd 
pies  of  we  emperor. 

He  was  a  distinguished  rewarder  of  learned  men,  whom  he  inri 
ted  from  all  parts  of  the  woiid,  and  raised  to  wealth  and  honour 
Among  the  rest,  he  sent  for  ApcAlonius  the  famous  stoic  philo6q>her^ 
to  instruct  his  adopted  son,  Msuxsus  Aurelius,  whom  he  had  previoos 
ly  married  to  his  daughter. 

Apollonius  heing  arrived  at  Rome,  the  emperor  desired  bis  atten 
dance:  but  the  philosophy  arrogantly  answered  that  it  was  the 
scholar's  duty  to  wait  upon  the  master,  and  not  the  master's  to  wait 
upon  the  scholar.  To  this  reply,  Antoninus  only  returned  with  a 
smile,  "  that  it  was  surprising  how  Apollonius,  who  made  no  difficu^ 
ty^  hi  coming  from  Greece  to  Rome,  should  thuik  it  so  bard  to  walk 
from  one  part  of  Rome  to  the  other,"  and  immediately  soit  Marens 
Aurelius  to  him. 

In  the  midst  of  his  labours  in  rendering  his  subjects  happy,  he  was 
f^ized  with  a  lingering  illness,  which  terminated  in  deatii  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

20.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  adopted  son  of  Pius, 
now  came  to  the  throne,  161  A.  C.  His  name  before  was 
Annius  Venis,  and  he,  tcjgether  with  Lucius  Verus,  his  bro- 
ther, had  been  designated  by  Adrian  to  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment, whenever  Antoninus  Pius  should  decease.  Pius  con- 
finned  the  adoption  of  Marcus,  without  once  naming  Lucius 
Verus.  Marcus,  however,  upon  assuming  the  empire,  admit- 
ted his  brother  as  a  partner  in  the  administration. 

They  were  perfectly  opposite  in  character ;  Marcus  Aurelius 
being  as  much  distinguished  for  his  energy  and  virtue,  as 
Verus  was  for  imbecility,  meanness,  and  vice.  Aurehus  was 
in  every  respect  equal  to  his  predecessor,  and  was  even  more 
conspicuous  for  his  attachment  to  philosophy.  This,  as  the 
stoics  professed  it,  he  has  admirably  taught  and  illustrated  in 
his  Meditaticms. 

In  the  wars  which  were  carried  on  durmg  this  joint  reign, 
the  worthless  Verus  brought  disgrace  upon  the  Roman  name, 
wherever  he  commanded.  The  Parthians,  however,  were 
repulsed  by  the  legions  of  the  empire,  and  a  rebellion  of  Uie 
Germans  was  subdued. 

After  the  death  of  Verus,  which  happily  soon  took  {dace, 
Aurelius  directed  all  his  energies  for  the  improvement  and 
haptnness  of  his  empure.  For  purposes  of  beneficence  he 
visited  the  remotest  comers  of  the  Roman  world.  He  died 
at  length  in  Pannonia,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  bis  age,  and 
ninete^itb  of  his  reign,  A.  C.  180. 
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It  was  an  inMcity  of  the  otherwise  admiraUe  reign  of 
Aureliiis,  that  the  christians  at  one  time  were  violently  perse^ 
cuted.  The  fanatical  Pagan  priests  were,  however,  the  im- 
mediate instruments  in  this  persecution,  inasmuch  as  they 
ascribed  to  the  christians  the  various  calamities  which  the 
empire  endured,  under  the  excesses  of  Verus,  tlie  attacks  of 
tlie  barbarians,  and  the  devastations  occasioned  by  earth- 
quakes, farahies,  pestilences,  and  inundations. 

§  Aurelius  loved  retirement  and  philosophical  contemplation,  and 
unproved  for  mental  cultivation  and  enjoyment,  all  the  leisore  he 
could  command.  That,  however,  was  far  less  than  his  wishes  dic- 
tated. The  disturbances  in  the  empire  called  him  frequently  into 
the  field,  and  until  the  death  of  his  colleague,  he  suffered  no  small 
inquietude  on  his  account.  He  was,  however,  successful  in  his  mill* 
tary  excursions. 

One  deliverance  which  he  and  his  army  experienced  on  a  certain 
occasion,  borders  on  the  miraculous.  In  a  contest  With  the  barbae- 
rians  beyond  the  Danube,  the  Roman  legions  unexpectedly,  through 
the  artince  of  the  enemy,  found  themselves  inclosed  in  a  place  where 
they  could  neither  fight,  nor  retreat.  In  this  situation  they  became 
at  length  totally  disheartened,  from  their  long  continued  fatigue,  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  place,  and  their  violent  thirst. 

In  these  suffering  circumstances,  while  sorrow  and  despair  were 
depicted  on  every  brow,  Aurelius  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  used 
every  effort  to  rekindle  their  hopes  and  courage.  But  all  was  in 
vain.  At  this  crisis,  and  just  as  the  barbarians  were  ready  to  follow 
them,  we  are  told  that  the  solemn  prayers  of  a  christian  legion, 
then  serving  among  them,  produced  such  a  shower  of  rain  as  instant- 
ly revived  the  fainting  army.  From  the  same  clouds,  was  discharged 
such  a  terrible  storm  of  hail  with  thunder  against  the  enemy,  as  dis- 
mayed them,  and  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  refreshed  and  in- 
spirited Romans. 

These  circumstances  are  related  by  pagan  as  well  as  Christian 
writers,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  ascribe  the  victory 
to  their  own  prayers,  the  former  to  the  prayers  of  their  emperor 
Aurelius,  however,  it  seems,  was  favourably  impressed  in  legard  to 
the  christians,  since  he  inimediately  relaxed  the  persecution  against 
them. 

Some  other  particulars  will  be  related  respecting  Aurelius,  in  our 
biographical  sketches. 

Upon  the  death  of  Aurelius  the  empire  evidently  declined. 
The  emperors  who  succeeded  were  generally  a  weak  or 
vicious  race.  The  colossal  size  of  the  empire  caused  it  to 
sink  by  its  own  weight.  Enemies  on  its  borders  oppressed 
It  from  without,  and  tumults  and  factions  paralized  it  within  5 
patriotism  and  genius  were  becoming  rare,  and  corruption 
pervaded  all  orders  of  the- community. 
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At  the  period  of  Trajan's  deatli,  the  enqme  compreheDd 
«d  the  greater  part  of  Britain^  all  Spain,  France,  the  Ne 
tfierlands,  Italy,  part  of  Germany,  Egypt,  Barbary,  Bile- 
dulgerid,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  iu^  Asia,  and  Persia.  At 
the  demise  of  Aurelius,  it  was  a  little  diminished  in  size,  but 
still  too  large  to  be  preserved  entire,  amidst  the  profligacy  of 
he  times. 

21.  Commodus,  the  Boa  of  Aurelius,  had  been  nominated 
by  his  father  to  succeed  him,  and  he  accordingly  now  mounted 
the  throne, .  1 80  A.  C.  He  had  nothing  but  the  merits  of  his 
father  to  commend  him  to  the  Roman  people.  He  inherited 
the  disposition  of  his  infamous  mother,  Faustina,  rather  than 
of  Aurelius.  The  change  from  the  reign  of  the  father  to 
the  son  was  indeed  a  most  gloomy  one.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  most  detestable  of  all  the  emperors  was  the  son  of 
the  best* 

Commodus  was  given  to  low  vices  and  mean  pursuits-^ 
was  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  the 
hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  combats  of  boxers  and  gla- 
diators. His  administration  of  the  government  was  entirely 
weak,  contemptible,  and  tyrannical.  He  perished  by  assa»- 
sination,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir* 
teenth  year  of  his  reign,  193  A.  C. 

$  It  had  been  happy  for  himself  and  mankind,  had  Commodus  cul* 
tivated  his  mind,  as  he  did  his  body,  (for  he  was  wonderfully  ejqpert 
in  all  corporeal  exercises :)  but  he  was  averse  to  every  rational  and 
liberal  pursuit  He  spent  the  day  in  feasthig,  and  the  night  in  the 
vilest  debaucheries. 

His  cruelty  combined  with  avarice  and  levity,  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly held  up  for  the  detestation  of  mankind.  If  any  person  desired 
to  be  revenged  on  an  enemy,  by  bargaining  with  Commodus  for  a 
sum  of  money,  he  was  permitt^  to  destroy  him  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  chose.  He  commanded  a  person  to  be  thrown  among  wild 
beasts^  for  reading  the  life  of  Caligula  ia  Suetonius.  He  would 
sometimes,  in  a  frmic,  cut  off  men's  noses,  under  a  pretence  of  shav- 
ing their  beards ;  yet  he  was  himself  so  jealous  of  mankind,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  his  own  barber  |  or  as  some  have  said,  he  used  to 
burn  his  beard,  after  the  example  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant 

In  imitating  Hercules  with  his  club  and  lion's  skin,  he  would  fu- 
riously fall  upon  a  company  of  beggars  in  the  streetsL  and  beat  them 
to  death ;  having  first  dressed  them  up  like  giants  and  monsters,  and 
giving  them  sponges  to  throw  at  him,  instead  of  stones. 

In  such  a  manner  did  this  wretch  spend  his  time,  while  the  trou- 
bles of  his  empire  were  daily  increasing,  ac4  its  strength  and  terri* 
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narrowly  escaped  de^bruction  several  times^  from  his  peraonal  eiM- 
Derated  foes.  But  he  was  destined  at  Isngth  ji^y  to  fall.  Ifii 
favourite  concubine)  Marcia,  who  accidentiSy  discovered  ttw  em- 
peror's determination  to  put  her  to  death,  with  other  con^irators, 
found  the  means  of  destroying  him,  partly  by  poison  and  partly  by 
strangling. 

22.  Pertinax,  wbo  had  been  fixed  upon  by  the  ctmspirators 
as  the  successor  of  Commodus,  was  joyfully  proclaimed  by 
the  prsetorian  guards,  1.93  A.  C.  Originally  he  was  the  son 
of  an  enfranchised  slave,  but  rose  to  esteem  by  his  virtues 
and  military  talents.  Applymg  himself  to  the  correction  of 
abuses  with  too  unsparing  and  rash  a  hand,  he  alienated  the 
affections  of  a  corrupted  people,  and  was  deposed  and  mur- 
dered by  the  same  guards  that  had  placed  him  mi  the  throne, 
after  ,a  reign  of  only  three  months,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
The  loss  which  the  empire  felt  in  the  death  of  such  a  man 
is  greater  than  can  be  weD  conceived. 

23.  Didius  Julianas,  next  succeeded  to  the  empire  193  A. 
C,  having  purchased  it  of  the  preetorian  guards,  who  put  it 
up  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  the  same  time,  several  com- 
manders in  the  distant  provinces,  were  each  proclaimed  by 
their  respective  forces.  These,  however,  lost  their  lives  ex-  ' 
cept  Septimius  Severus,  who  marched  to  Rome  and  aeizied 
the  government.  Didius  was  hereupon  deposed  and  put  to 
death  by  the  senate  in  the  fifth  month  of  his  reign. 

§  Didius  presents  a  striking  instanc^e  of  the  cupidity  of  the  ^- 
man  mind  for  power,  and  of  the  infelicities  that  attend  it  He  was 
a  man  of  consular  rank^  and  the  richest  citizen  of  Rome.  I^aring 
fte  singular  proclamation  of  the  prsetorian  guards,  and  charmed 
with  the  prospect  of  unbounded  dominion,  he  hastened  to  the  camp, 
and  bid  the  largest  price  for  the  empire.  He  gave  to  each  soldier 
(10,000  in  number)  the  sum  of  6260  drachmas,  which  amounts  to 
nearly  9,000,000  dollars,  in  the  whole. 

From  this  period  he  was  exposed  to  dlseppointmait,  mortifica- 
tion, insult,  and  danger.  Indulging  his  ease  and  his  avaricious  dis- 
position, he  soon  offended  those  who  made  him  emperor.  Ife  was 
contemptuously  treated  at  home,  while  two  or  mc»re  generals  in  the 
provinces  abroad,  disclaimed  his  authority.  Upon  the  approach  of 
Beverus,  he  could  raise  no  forces  to  meet  hhn.  He  wasnearlv  dis- 
tracted by  the  multiplicity  of  counsels,  and  finally  his  perfJexity 
fuid  distress  became  extreme  and  overwhelminff.  ^ 

l^e  senate,  at  this  crisis,  pcarceiving  his  timidity  and  irresolution, 
resolved  to  abimdon  him,  and  to  proclfum  Severus.  His  death  thi?n 
^mml^ngiBfr  preUiNnatlcia}  iM^iQVg)^  h«  poiwuMlhal  belia^ 
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a  right  to  enjoy  his  purchase  fmr  tiie  natural  period  o(  his  life^  as  b€, 
had  been  gmlty  of  no  crime,  all  did  not  avail.  The  executioners^ 
obliging  him  to  stretch  his  neck  forward  according  to  custom,  ink- 
mediately  ctruck  off  his  head. 

24.  Septimius  Severus  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
world,  193  A.  C.  He  was  an  African  by  birth,  and  possessed 
a  restless  activity  with  an  unbounded  share  of  ambition. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  hardihood  and  decision  of  character, 
which  fitted  him  for  any  enterprise.  His  military  talents 
were  conspicuous,  and  the  credit  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
sustained  during  his  reign.  In  his  administration  of  govern- 
ment he  was  generally  wise  and  equitable,  though  highly 
despotic. 

In  his  expedition  into  England,  he  built  a  stone  wall  ex- 
tending from  Solway  Frith  to  the  German  Ocean,  nearly  on 
a  parcdlel  with  that  of  Adrian.  Severus  died  at  York  in 
England,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  <rf 
eighteen  years,  211  A.  C.  He  left  the  empire  to  his  two 
sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  whose  dispositions  gave  the  em- 
peror the  greatest  inquietude. 

§  The  first  act  of  Severus^  even  before  he  entered  Rome,  was  to 
degrade  the  praetorian  soldiers,  whose  irregularity  had  already  be- 
come too  conspicuous.  These  he  stript  of  their  title,  and  banished 
one  hundred  mUes  from  the  city.  He  soon  after  engaged  in  a  terri- 
ble conflict  with  Niger,  his  competitor  in  the  East,  wliom  he  finally 
conquered  on  the  plains  of  Issus.  Albinus  also,  his  other  competi* 
tor,  who  commanded  in  Britain,  was  soon  after  conquered  in  battle^ 
in  one  of  tiie  severest  engagements  recorded  in  the  Roman  history. 
It  was  fought  in  Gaul,  and  lasted  from  morning  till  night,  without 
any  apparent  advantage  on  either  side.  It  was  decided  at  length  by 
a  body  of  reserve,  in  favour  of  Severus. 

His  activity  and  love  of  conquest  led  him  into  the  East,  where  he 
signalised  his  arms,  and  whence  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome. 
Having  escaped  a  conspiracy  formed  by  Plautian,  to  whom  he  had 
committed  his  domestic  policy,  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  visit- 
ing the  cities  of  Italy ;  and  finally  in  affording  protection  to  all  parts 
of  his  empu^  he  made  an  expedition  into  Britain.  The  wall  which 
he  here  buUt  was  eight  feet  broad  and  twelve  feet  high,  planted  with 
towers  at  a  mile's  distance  from  each  other,  and  communicating  by 
pipes  of  brass  in  the  wall,  which  conveyed  intelligence  firom  one 
garrison  to  another  with  incredible  dispatch. 

Having  given  peace  to  the  island,  and  secured  it  against  the  irmp* 
tions  of  the  Caledonians,  he  began  to  feel  the  efiects  of  age  and 
fiitigue ;  but  he  was  more  broken  down  by  the  irreclaimable  life  of 
Caracalla.  Calling  for  the  um  m  which  his  ashes  were  to  be  en- 
dosed,  he  mondized  on  his.  melancholy  condition  in  tat  kXkmkig 
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renmrk.  ^^  Little  urn,"  said  he,  %hou  shalt  now  contain  wfmi  tte 
worfd  could  not  contain."  It  is  recorded  that  he  hastened  his  death 
by  purposely  loading  his  stomach  with  food,  in  his  weak  state; 

26.  Caracalla  and  Geta  were  now  established  on  the 
throne,  211  A.  G.  Tlieir  association  in  the  empire  cheated 
a  mutual  enmity,  and  indeed  they  were  very  unlike  in  native 
character.  Caracalla  was  fierce  and  cruel  to  an  extreme 
degree.  Geta  was  mild  and  merciful.  The  former  resolv- 
ing to  reign  alone,  seized  an  opportunity  to  murder  Geta  in 
the  arms  of  his  mother.  During  his  reign  of  six  years,  he 
committed  a  continued  series  of  atrocities.  He  was  taken  oS 
by  assassination,  217  A.  C. 

Within  this  short  period  the  empire  was  every  day  dedin- 
ing;  the  soldiers  were  entirely  masters  of  every  election; 
and  both  discipline  in  the  army,  and  subordination  in  the 
state,  wer^  almost  destroyed. 

§The  worst  qualities  of  the  worst  emperors  centered  in  this  impe- 
rii wretch.  He  slew  his  friend  Lsetiu^  his  own  wife  Plautina,  and 
Pacinian,  the  renowned  civilian,  for  refusing  to  write  in  vindication 
of  his  cruelty — that  upright  man  answering  the  emperor's  request 
by  observing,  '^  that  it  was  much  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than 
\b  defend  it" 

He  commanded  all  the  governors  to  be  dain,  whom  his  brother 
had  appointed,  and  destroyed  not  less  than  2000  of  his  a^erants. 
Upon  a  certain  occasion,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  £iill  upon  a  crowd- 
ed audience  in  the  theatre,  only  for  discountenancing  a  charioteer, 
whom  he  happened  to  favour. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  was  harrassed  with  awful  terrors.  |fe 
feared  the  day  of  his  death,  and  that  day  was  fast  approadilng.  One 
Martial,  a  centurion  of  the  guards,  was  prevailed  upon  by  a  higher 
officer,  Macrinus,  to  give  the  emperor  his  death-wound,  on  a  con- 
venient occasion,  which  was  readily  seized^  and  thus  the  world  was 
freed  from  a  monster,  who  was  not  only  infinitely  waS^  to  govern 
an  empire,  but  was  unworthy  to  live. 

26.  Macrinus,  who  instigated  Caracalla's  death,  wq^i  pro- 
claimed emperor,  217  A.  C.  Little  is  recorded  respecting 
him.  He  w^as  a  person  of  obscure  Urth,  and  was  deemea 
severe  by  the  soldiery,  who  had  now  become  so  licentious, 
that  they  could  scarcely  bear  the  gentlest  corrections.  His 
attempts  at  discipline,  together  with  the  artifices  of  the  ff  rtnd- 
mother  of  Heliogabalus,  alienated  from  him  the  affections  of 
the  army,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  the  straggle  to  retain  his 
power,  after  a  reign  of  only  fourteen  mouUiiii  218  A*  0* 

27.  Heliogabalus  was,  by  tlie  armyi  raised  te  the  ibroo* 
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when  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  appointment  of  the 
army,  na  usual,  influenced  the  decisions  of  the  senate  and 
citizens  of  Rome.  This  emperor  proved  to  be  another  mon- 
ster of  wickedness  of  the  same  rank  with  Nero,  Comroodusi 
and  Caracalla.  He  lived  to  be  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  yet  lived  long  enough  to  hasten  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
and  to  cover  his  name  with  eternal  infamy.  He  was  mur- 
dered in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  222  A.  C. 

§  Heliogabalus  w^  a  natural  son  of  Caracalla,  a  beautiful  yonthi 
and  loved  by  the  army.  Surrounded  by  flatterers,  he  soon  yieldea 
himself  to  their  directions.  His  short  life  was  but  a  tissue  of  eflfe- 
minacy,  lust,  folly,  and  extravagance.  Some  parts  of  his  conduct 
were  too  indecent  here  to  be  described. 

In  four  years  he  married  six  wives,  and  divorced  them  all.  He 
even  assumed  the  dress  and  circumstances  of^  a  woman,  and  marri- 
ed one  of  his  officers.  After  that  he  took  for  husband,  one  Hieroclesi 
a  slave,  whom  he  suffered  to  beat  him  severely  when  guilty  of  any 
excess,  all  which  he  endured  with  great  patience,  saying,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  wife  to  submit  to  her  husband. 

His  prodigality  and  epicurism  were  boundless.  His  supper 
generally  cost  six  thousand  crowns,  and  often  sixty  thousand.  He 
Sways  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched  with  precious 
dtones,  and  never  twice  put  on  the  same  habit.  Whenever  he  took 
horse,  all  the  way  between  his  apartment  and  the  place  of  mount- 
ing, was  covered  with  gold  and  silver  dust  strewn  at  his  approach. 

His  cruelties  were  equal  to  his  licentiousness.  He  often  invited 
the  most  common  of  the  people  to  share  in  his  feasts,  and  made 
them  sit  down  on  large  bellows  full  of  wind,  which  by  sudden  ex- 
haustion, threw  the  guests  on  the  ground,  and  left  them  a  prey  to 
wild  beasts.  It  is  even  said  he  endeavored  to  foretel  the  secrets  of 
futurity,  by  uispecting  the  entrails  of  young  men  sacrificed ;  and 
that  he  chose  for  this  horrid  purpose,  the  most  beautiful  you^ 
throughout  Italy. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  thousand  excesses,  follies,  and  atrocities  of 
a  mad  and  vicious  boy,  who,  with  the  possession  of  unlimited  rule^ 
could  do  as  he  pleased. 

Being  persuaded  by  his  grandmother  Maesa,  he  adopted  Alexan- 
der his  cousin-german  as  his  successor ;  but  indignant  that  the  af- 
hctiona  of  his  army  were  bestowed  upon  the  latter,  he  meditat^ 
revenge.  .  His  soldiers,  however,  perceiving  his  intention,  took  an 
opportunity  to  secure  his  person,  and  having  dispatched  hun,  treated 
his  body  with  the  greatest  indignity,  and  consigned  it  at  length  to 
the  Tyber. 

28.  Alexailder  Severus  was  declared  emperor  222  A.  C 
He*was  a  prince  of  a  kind,  beneficent,  and  energetic  charac- 
ter, and  highly  accomplished  iii  learning  and  the  arts.  Every 
way  calculated  to  make  his  subjects  happy,  he  was  greatly 
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honoured  and  esteemed  by  them.  He  was  eonspiduons  abo  for 
his  military  talents,  and  for  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  and 
others  during  his  reign.  He  thus  restored  the  empire  to  its 
former  limits :  but  this  exertion  of  its  remaining  strength, 
rather  hastened  tlian  delayed  its  decUne. 

He  was  cut  off  by  a  mutiny  among  his  own  soldiers  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  hisag^ 
at  the  instigation  of  Maximinus,  his  successor,  235  A.  C. 

§  As  a  specimen  of  his  virtuous  character  we  may  mention,  that 
he  ever  loved  good  men,  and  severely  reproved  the  lewd  and  infa- 
mous. His  remark  is  in  point,  when  he  decided  a  contest  between 
the  christians  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vinters,  about  a  piece  of 
ground,  which  the  one  claimed  as  a  place  of  public  worship,  and  the 
other  for  exercising  their  respeclive  trades.  "  It  is  better  that  God 
be  worshiped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  should  be  put 
iO  the  uses  of  drunkenness  or  debauchery." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  all 
ihe  premature  wisdom  of  age.  His  judgment  was  solid,  and  his 
talents  were  various.  He  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  geometri- 
cian, and  musician.  His  taste  in  painting,  sculpture  and  poetry  was 
admirable. 

The  first  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  a  reformation  of  the  abu- 
ses of  his  predecessors ;  particularly  in  restoring  the  senators  to  their 
rank  and  influence.  His  first  expedition,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  was  against  the  Parthians  and  Persians,  whom  he  opposed 
with  a  powerful  army.  In  one  decisive  engagement,  he  routed  the 
Persians  with  great  slaughter.  About  the  same  time,  several  of  his 
generals  obtained  signal  victories,  over  various  nations  then  at  war 
with  the  empire. 

His  manner  of  living  was  like  that  of  the  meanest  sentinel ;  when- 
ever he  dmed  or  supped,  he  sat  with  his  tent  open,  that  all  men  might 
be  witnesses  of  his  abstemiousness.  He  was  at  one  time  instructed 
by  the  famous  Origen  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  ;  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  embraced  that  religion. 

29.  Maximinus,  who  was  accessary  to  the  murder  of  Severus, 
ascended  the  throne  upon  this  event,  235  A.  C.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Thracian  shepherd,  and  is  represented  by  historians 
as  d  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  Herculean  strength.  He  was 
full  eight  feet  in  height,  and  perfectly  symmetrical  in  form. 

He  rose  by  degrees  into  power ;  but  though  meritorious 
before  his  elevation,  as  a  sovereign  he  was  brutal  and  ferocious. 
He  warred  with  the  Germans,  and  wasted  their  country  to 
fte  extent  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  converting  it  al- 
most into  a  desert.  His  cmelties  soon  aroused  the  Roman 
people  agauist  him,  and  lie  was  finally  assassinated  by  hw 
own  soldiers  in  his  tent,  after  a  reign  of  three  years^SS  A.  0. 
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Durmg  the  period  of  bis  power,  the  two  Gordiansi  fisither 
and  80D  were  proclaimed  empercnrs,  but  these  soon  perkshed. 
The  senate  then  proclaimed  Pupienus  and  Balbinus,  who 
durvived  Maxiroinus.  These  measures  were  dictated  by  the 
anxiety  which  the  Romans  felt,  to  free  themselves  from  that 
tyrant. 

§  Maximiniis  is  said  to  haye  delighted  in  acts  of  the  greatest  bar- 
barity, and  no  less  than  four  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives,  on  the 
false  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  He  caused  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  sight  or  assassinated,  many  noble  Komans,  who,  as 
he  suspected,  despised  him,  on  account  of  his  mean  origin. 

When  he  was  apprised  of  the  acts  of  the  senate,  appointing 
others  to  the  supreme  power,  he  raved  and  howled  like  a  wild  beast, 
and  almost  destroyed  himself  by  beating  his  head  against  the  i^aUs 
of  his  palace.  His  fury,  however,  at  length  gave  way  to  a  spirit 
of  revenge ;  but  his  bloody  machinations  were  soon  stopped.  Hn 
guards  having  been  corrupted,  murdered  him  while  sleeping  in  his 
tent,  as  he  was  too  formidable  an  object  to  be  attacked  while  awake. 

Owing  to  his  size,  his  strength  was  prodigious.  He  alone  could 
draw  a  full  loaded  wagon.  "With  a  blow  of  his  fist  he  could  break 
the  teeth  in  a  horse's  mouth,  and  with  a  kick  of  his  foot  could  break 
its  thigh.  His  voracity  was  proportioned  to  his  size  and  strength. 
He  generally  ate  forty  pounds  of  flesh  every  day,  and  drank  six 
gallons  of  wine. 

The  Praetorian  soldiers  who  were  enemies  to  Pupienus  and 
Balbinus,  soon  embraced  an  opportunity  of  despatching  them 
both,  and  accidentally  meeting  Gordian,  grandson  to  one  of 
the  former  Gordians,  they  proclaimed  Kim  emperor.  The 
senate  and  people  had  been  too  long  controlled  by  the  army, 
on  the  subject  of  nominating  the  emperors,  to  withhold  their 
consent  in  the  present  instance. 

30.  Gordian  accordingly  assumed  the  empire  238  years 
A.  C.  He  was  no  more  3ian  sixteen  years  old  at  tliis  time, 
and  was  a  prince  of  very  considerable  merit  The  Gothsy 
and  also  the  Persians,  who  had  invaded  the  confines  of  the 
empire  on  different  sides,  were  repulsed  by  his  arms. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  PhiUp,  an  ArabiaUi 
was  chosen  praetorian  prsefect,  under  whose  administration  the 
people  began  to  be  discontented.  This  state  of  things  Philip 
K3etered,  till  the  odium  against  the  emperor  so  far  increased, 
that  the  prsefect  ventured*  to  order  his  execution,  with  a 
view  to  his  own  preferment,  an  object  which  he  accomplish- 
ed.    Gordian's  reign  was  a  period  of  nearly  six  years. 

$  Gordian  was  a  man  so  fond  of  learning,  that  he  had  collected 
02|OOO  books  in  his  private  library.  ^        , 
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31.  Philip  bo^ving  acquired  the  empire  24A  A.  C,  by  the 
murder  of  his  benefactor,  reigned  five  years,  and  then  wm 
himself  assassinated,  while  marching  against  Oeciiiis. 

§  Philip  was  an  Arabian  by  birth,  and  received^  in  the  manner  of 
his  death^  a  righteous  retribution,  on  account  of  his  own  nefarioim 
conduct  in  gaining  the  sceptre* 

32.  Decius,  whom  Philip  had  appointed  to  command  a 
revolted  army,  had  been  proclaimed  before  the  emperor's 
death.  Upon  that  event  he  began  to  assume  the  fimctions  ^f 
government  249  A.  C.  His  activity  and  wisdom  would  have, 
stayed  the  progress  of  decay  in  the  empire,  if  amy  human 
means  could  effect  that  object.  But  the  tendwicy  tQ  this 
state  of  things  was  irretrievable  and  fatal/ 

The  profligacy  and  luxury  of  the  tunes,  the  disputes  be* 
tween  the  Pagans  and  Christians,  and  the  beginning  irrupr 
tions  of  the  bai'barous  nations  from  without,  were  enfeebing 
the  empire  beyond  remedy* 

Decius  reigned  but  two  years  and  six  months,  having  been 
cut  off,  in  a  war  with  the  Goths,  by  the  treachery  of  GaUus^ 
his  general. 

33.  Gallus,  raised  to  the  throne  251  A.  C,  by  that  part  of 
the  army  which  survived  a  defeat  he  had  himself  occasioi^, 
reigned  but  two  years  and  four  months.  He  was  a  vicious 
sovereign,  and  during  bis  reign  the  empire  sufifered  incalcula- 
ble misery.  He  perished  in  a  civil  war,^in  which  Aemilianus, 
his  general,  opposed  him,  and  was  victorious. 

§  It  was  in  the  time  of  Gallus,  that  a  dreadful  pestilence  spread 
over  the  earth,  threatenmg  almost  to  depopulate  it. 

34.  Talerian,  a  commander  of  one  ct  the  armies  of  the  em- 
pire, succeeded  to  the  throne  254  A.  C,  contrary  to  the  e\- 
pectations  of  Aemilianus.  In  a  war  with  the  Persians,  hayii^ 
heen  taken  prisoner,  he  suffered  unheard  of  hardships  aad  in- 
sult, and  at  length  was  put  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  mannef . 

§  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  happened  to  secure  the  person  of  Valiv 
rian.  We  are  told  that  he  always  used  the  emperor  as  a  footstoo; 
for  mounting  his  horse,  and  that  he  often  observed,  ''such  an  attitude 
was  the  best  statue  that  could  be  erected  in  honour  of  his  victory," 

The  manner  of  Valerian's  death  is  almost  too  horrid  to  he  men 
tioned.    His  eyes  were  first  plucked  out,  and  afterwards  he  was  flay 
ed  alive,  when  his  skin  was  dyed  red,  and  exposed  in  a  temple.   Hb 
was  seven  years  a  priscmer. 

ae.    GaBiwius,  son  of  Vatarian^  was  cAoeen  emperor  960 
4 
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A*  C  He  promisect  to  avenge  tbe  instilts  and  death  of  his 
father ;  but  after  his  elevation,  he  thought  only  of  his  own 
base  pleasures,  while  the  empire  was  attacked  without,  and 
distracted  within.  Thirty  pretenders  were  at  one  time  con- 
tending for  the  dominion  of  the  state.  Galiienus  suffered  a 
i  violent  death.  - 

36.  Upon  the  death  of  Galiienus,  Flavius  Claudius  was 
mvested  with  the  putple,  268  A.  C,  agreeably  to  the  wishes 
of  the  atttiy,  and  the  whole  Roman  people.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive, wise,  and  good  prince ;  but  xmhappily  his  reign  was 
short,  being  less  than  two  years.  He  died  a  natural  death, 
which  wasi  more  frequently  the  lot  of  the  virtuous,  than  of  the 
profligate  emperors. 

§  Claudius  opposed  with  success  the  Goths,  Heruli,  &c.  who  had 
htvaded  the  empire  oh  the  north,  in  one  instance  destroying  an  army 
of  300,000  men ;  and  he  likewise  overthrew  tiie  Germans,  who  had 
reared  the  standard  of  revolt  His  energy  stayed,  for  a  short  time, 
the  decline  of  the  empire. 

37.  The  army  made  choice  of  Aurelian  as  emperor,  270 
A.  C.  His  parentage  was  obscure,  but  he  was  esteemed  the 
most  valiant  commander  of  his  age.  After  his  elevation,  his 
time  was  passed  in  repressing  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians, 
and  particularly  in  carrying  on  a  war  with  Zcnobia,  a  prin- 
cess of  Palmyra,  commonly  styled  the  Queen  of  the  East, 
whom  he  conquered,  and  brought  captive  to  Rome.  With 
great  courage  and  military  talents,  he  was  cruel.  He  fell  in 
a  conspiracy  which  was  raised  against  him  by  some  of  his 
subjects. 

§  His  strength  was  said  to  be  so  great^  that  in  one  single  engage- 
ment, he  killed  40  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  above  900 
at  different  times.  The  degeneracy  of  his  people  seemed  almost  to 
nistify  his  severities,  in  punishing  offenders ;  but  it  is  said  that  when 
he  was  about  to  sign  certain  edicts  against  the  christians,  who  were 
an  inoffensive  people,  he  was  deterred  from  the  act,  by  a  thunder-bolt, 
which  fell  so  near  his  person,  that  his  escape  was  thought  to  be  mi- 
raculous. 

38.  Several  months  elapsed  before  a  new  emperor  was 
elected.  At  length  Tacitus  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the 
reins  of  government,  276  A.  C.  He  was  a  man  of  great  me- 
rit, but  unfort'mately  to  the  empire,  he  died  of  a  fever  after  a 
reign  of  only  six  montlis,  at  the  age  of  75. 

39.  His  successor  was  Probus,.  though  a  minority  in  ttie 
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army  chose  Florian,  a  lMX)ther  of  Tacitus.  Florian  enjoyed 
this  dislinction  bat  two  months ;  for  upon  the  establishment 
d  Probus  in  the  empire,  he  sought  a  voluntary  death. 

Probus  possessed  uncommon  activity,  courage,  and  integri- 
ty, and  was  constantly  engaged  in  war  with  the  barbarians, 
and  in  suppressing  the  numerous  factions  which  arose  in  his 
dominions.  Offending  his  soldiers  by  ob%ing  them  to  drain 
an  extensive  fen  in  Sirmium,  his  native  place,  he  was  slain 
in  a  conspiracy  wliich  they  had  formed  against  him,  282 
A.  C. 

§  Probus  was  born  of  noble  parentage,  and  was  early  distinguish- 
ed by  his  excellent  qualities.  He  was  frequently  the  first  man  that, 
in  besieging  towns,  scaled  the  walls,  or  that  burst  into  the  enemy's 
camp. 

His  energy  and  virtue,  great  as  they  were,  could  scarcely  present 
a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  tide  of  calamities  that  rushed  upon  the  em- 
pire. In  a  war,  however,  with  the  Grermans  in  Gaul,  he  slew  400,000 
men ;  and  at  various  times  repulsed  many  other  enemies,  particular- 
ly the  Sarmatians;  Goths  and  Blemii.  The  last  were  a  people  who 
had  left  the  forests  of  Ethiopia,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Arabia 
and  Jiidea. 

Among  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  was 
Bonosus,  who  was  remarkable  as  given  to  intoxication.  The  rebel 
being  overcome,  hanged  himself  in  despair.  Probus  seeing  him  im- 
mediately after  this  event,  pointed  to  his  body,  and  with  great  hu- 
mour obseiTed,  "  There  hangs,  not  a  man,  but  a  bottle." 

40.  Carus,  praetorian  praefect  to  the  deceased  emperor,  was 
chosen  by  the  army  to  succeed  him  282  A.  C.  He  associated 
with  liim  in  command,  his  two  sons.  Carinas  and  Numerian. 
Carus,  and  his  son  Numerian,  were  worthy  of  the  empire, 
but  Caruius  was  given  to  vice.  Their  reign,  however,  was 
only  of  two  years'  continuance.  Carus  was  smitten  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  in  his  tent,  and  his  sons  were  killed  soon 
after — Numerian  by  an  act  of  treachery,  Carinus  in  a  con- 
test with  Diocletian,  who  had  been  chosen  emperor. 

§  Numerian  was  so  affected  by  the  death  of  his  father,  that  through 
excess  of  weeping,  he  brought  on  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  close  litter.  In 
this  situation  he  was  murdered  by  his  ambitious  father-in-law,  Aper, 
who  was  soon  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  Diocletian. 

41.  Diocletian  began  his  reign  in  284  A.  C,  and  twoyearsi 
afterwards,  associated  with  himself  in  the  empire  his  general 
Haxunian.  Under  their  united  auspices,  the  enemies  of 
Bome  were  frequently  repulsed.     At  the  expiration  of  about  ^ 
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«|^  yearfi  ttcm  that  time,  they  took  two  colleagues,  Gakri«» 
and  CoDBtaDtiiB  ;  and  bestowed  upon  each  the  titleof  Caesar. 

This  state  c^  things  was  novel.  There  was  a  four  fold 
division  of  the  government,  with  two  emperors  and  two  Cae- 
sars at  its  head,  each  havhig  a  nominal  supremacy.  Dkx^Ic- 
tian,  however,  was  the  master  spirit  that  moved  and  controUed 
the  whole.  In  this  state,  the  government  was  administered 
a  few  yearS)  when  stiange  to  relate  tlie  two  emperors  resigned 
Uieir  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  two  Caesars,  and  retired 
into  private  Me  304  A.  C. 

Diocletian  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  his  abdication,  aa 
he  contentedly  spent  eight  or  nine  years  in  rui-al  privacy,  and 
in  cultivating  his  garden.  Maximian  soon  began  to  be  dis- 
contented, and  made  several  attempts,  but  in  vain,  to  resume 
hfe  fcwrmer  powers.  His  intrigues  in  Britain,  where  CcHfistan- 
tine  and  his  son  Constantino  resided,  cost  him  his  life.  Di-^ 
ocletian  died  about  312  A.  C.     Maximian  perished  310  A.  C. 

{  0iocletian's  parentage  was  mean.  According  to  some  he  was  the 
son  of  a  scrivener;  and  according  to  others,  of  a  sieve.  When 
elected  to  the  empire  he  was  forty  years  old,  and  owed  his  exa]ta< 
ticm  entirely  to  his  merit,  havmg  passed  through  the  various  grada- 
tions of  office,  with  sagacity,  courage,  and  success.  He  chose  Ga- 
lerius  for  his  associate,  giving  liim  the  title  of  Caesar,  with  a  view 
to  secure  his  aid  in  opposing  Narses,  the  king  of  Persia  and  Parthia, 
who  had  invaded  Mesopotam  ia.  In  this  enterprise  they  met  with  sig- 
nal success.  Other  enemies  tliey  subdued,  except  the  northern  na- 
tiohs,  who,  though  repulsed  and  slaughtered  in  incredible  numbers, 
were  ever  ready  to  embrace  fresh  opportunities  of  renewing  hostilities. 

Diocletian,  after  his  abdication  of  the  empire,  retired  to  his  native 
country.  Dalnlatia,  where  he  built  a  magmficent  palace  for  his  ac- 
commoaation,  near  the  town  of  Salona.  Here  he  led  a  secure  and 
quiet  life.  When  some  of  his  friends  attempted  to  persuade  him  to 
resume  the  empire,  he  replied,  "  that  if  they  knew  his  present  hap- 
piness, they  would  rather  endeavour  to  imitate  than  disturb  it." 

Afoximian  was  a  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia,  and  was  adopt- 
ed by  Diocletian  as  emperor,  on  account  of  his  courage  and 
fidelity.  He  defeated  many  enemies  of  his  country,  though  his 
arms  in  Britain  were  unsuccessful.  He  adopted  Constantius  as 
Caesar,  >Krith  a  view  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Carausius,  a  principal 
Commander  in  Britain,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  emperor. 

42.  When  Diocletian  and  Maximian  resigned  their  power, 
Constantius  and  Galerius  were  universally  acknowledged 
304  A.  C.  Constantius  governed  the  western  parts  erf  the 
empire.  Galerius  the  eastern.  They  took  in  with  ih&m  two 
partners^  so  that  the  empire  was  again  under  the  guidance  <rf 
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feiir  persons,  all  invested  with  supreme  auth<»rity;  each  having 
hid  distinct  department.  Severus  and  Maximian  were  the 
persons  who  were  created  Csesars. 

Constantius  was  a  worthy  character,  Galerius  was  the  re- 
verse. Const£Uitius  died  at  York,  in  Britain,  306  A.  C,  leav- 
ing bis  son  Ccmstantine  as  his  successor.  Galerius  died  four 
years  afterwards  of  an  extraordinary  incurable  disease.  He 
had  instigated  Diocletian  to  persecute  the  christians. 

§  The  western  parts  of  the  empire,  or  the  dominion  of  CJonstantiuS, 
consisted  of  Italy,  Sicily,  the  greatest  part  of  Africa,  together  with' 
Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany.  The  eastern  parts,  or  the  do- 
minion of  Galerius,  consisted  of  lUyricum,  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Ma- 
cedonia, all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and  the  lesser  Asia,  together 
with  Egypt,  Syria,  Judea,  and  all  other  oriental  countries. 

An  anecdote  of  the  following  kind  is  related  of  Constantius : — 
when  he  was  persuaded  to  displace  all  the  christian  oiSicers  of  his 
household ;  though  he  would  not 'suffer  the  christians  to  be  injured, 
he  sent  away  in  disgrace, the  few  that  complied,  alleging,  "that 
those  who  were  not  true  to  their  God,  would  never  be  faithful  to 
Iheir  prince." 

43.  From  the  commencement  to  'the  close  of  the  present 
period,  persecutions  of  the  christians  more  or  less  prevailed 
in  the  empire.  At  times,  this  unoffending  class  of  the  Ro- 
man subjects  suffered  in  an  extreme  degree,  from  the  edicts 
of  the  emperors.  Historians  have  usually  reckoned  ten  ge- 
neral persecutions  of  the  christians.  ^  The  names  of  the  em- 
perors, under  whom  these  persecutions  ^ere  experienced, 
were  the  following : — Nero,  Domitian,  Trajan,  Antoninus, 
Severus,  Maximinus,  Decius,  Valerian,  Aurelian,  and  Dio- 
cletian. 

Most  of  these  emperors  persecuted  the  christians  from 
malignity,  and  for  the  gratification  of  their  cruel  dispositions. 
Others  did  it,  (though  their  conduct  was  indefensible,)  from 
ignorance  or  prejudice,  aided  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
ihe  common  corruption  of  our  nature. 

§  As  this  period  is  named  from  the  persecutions  which  the  pro- 
fessors  of  Christianity  endured  under  the  Roman  emperors,  it 
might  seem  proper  here,  to  enter  into  some  details  on  this  subject 
But  a  few  of  these  will  be  included  in  an  article  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  to  be  embodied  in  the  present  volume. 

JUDEA. 

44.  Judea,  already  under  the  sway  of  Rome,  became  a 
pcovmce  of  the  empire  6  A.  0.  upon  the  banishment  of  A^ 
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chcAaui,  ddest  son  of  Herod  the  Gre^t  It  was  at  the  com- 
moDcement  of  this  period,  that  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  as  before  noticed  in  the  Roman  history,  took 
place*  Herod,  in  additicm  to  all  his  other  crimes  shed  the 
Uood  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  hope  ih&t  the  m* 
fimt  Jesus  would  fall  among  them.  He  died  miserably,  soon 
after  this  transaction. 

{ In  the  reign  of  Herod,  the  sceptre,  agreeably  to  ancient  propheey. 
havinff  departed  from  Judah,  by  the  contrcd  which  the  Romans  had 
Over  the  government,  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  world 
4000.  lliis  has  already  been  explained.  We  use,  however,  the 
vulgar  era  (4004)  and  assign  the  subsequent  events  according  to  that 
calculation.  The  mistake  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  ancient  chro- 
nologers  has  been  too  far  sanctioned  by  Time,  to  be  now  remedied. 

His  birth,  which  was  announced  by  angels  to  the  shqpherds  of 
Bethlehem,  and  which  brought  the  eastern  magi  to  wor^ip  him, 
exceedingly  troubled  Herod  and  the  principal  Jews,  who  became 

§  apprehensive  of  new  wars  and  commotions.    After  findhig  out  the 
lace  of  his  nativity,  (viz.  Bethlehem,)  Herod  determine  on  his 
eath,  by  destroying  all  the  children  of  that  place  and  of  its  vicinity, 
"from  two  years  old  and  under." 

The  providence  of  God,  however,  had  removed  the  holy  child  be- 
yond  his  reach,  inasmuch  as  his  pai'ents  had  fled  with  him,  in  the 
mean  time,  into  Egypt  Herod's  death  soon  occurring,  they  return- 
ed from  Egypt,  and  dwelt  in  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  detail  events  here,  which  more  properly  be- 
long to  ecclesiastical  history.  We  would  only  say,  that  after  a  labo- 
rious and  useful  life,,  in  the  third  year  of  his  ministry,  and  in  the 
thirty-third  df  his  age,  Jesus  Christ  expiated  human  transgression, 
by  his  death  on  the  cross.  He  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the 
Roman  governor,  upon  a  false  accusation  brought  against  him  by  his 
own  countrymen,  the  Jews. 

This  glorious  personage,  who  was  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh," 
cAme  into  the  world  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  In  his  hu- 
man nature  he  was  lineally  descended  from  David,  though  the  fami- 
ly at  the  period  of  his  birth,  had  become  obscure  and  reduced  to 
poverty.  The  effiBcts  of  his  appearance  in  the  world  were  from  the 
beginning,  decisive.  The  holy  system  which  he  taught,  considering 
Ine  hostility  of  man  to  truth  and  piety,  was  diffused  with  great  rapi- 
dity, under  the  ministry  of  the  apostles.  Reformation  of  moral 
character  was  its  aim,  object  and  result.  Its  effects  have  ever  been 
great,  and  such  they  will  be  to  the  end  of  lime. 

The  civil  aflfairs  of  the  Jews,  from  the  commenconent  of 
this  era  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  Yespasian, 
are  too  unimportant  to  be  particularly  described.  A  brief 
surmnary  of  them  follows. 

$  Ar^ielans,  wider  whom  Judeii  became  in  fornua  Ronian  pro- 
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linde^  p6a^eased  (xaly  a  iati-arctly,  or  the  fourth  part  of  thb  kingdms 
of  Jewry.  The  rest  of  the  country  was  divided  into  three  more  te- 
trarcliies,  which  were  those  of  Galilee  and  Petraea  possessed  by  Herod 
Antipatas ;  that  of  Ituwea  possessed  by  Philip,  another  son  of  Herod ; 
and  that  of  Abilene  possessed  by  Eysanias,  who  being  afterwards 
banistied  into  Gaul,  had  his  province  governed  by  Pontius  Pilate. 

The  successor  of  Archelaus  was  Herod  II.  named  Antipas^  who 
man  ied  his  brother  Philip's  wife.  This  was  the  incestuous  marriage 
on  account  of  which  John  the  Baptist  reproved  Herod,  as  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  m  the  lime  of  this  Herod  that  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion,  re^rrection,  and  ascension,  occurred. 

Herod  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Herod  the  Great.  Caligula^ 
the  emperor  of  Rome,  at  that  time  invested  him  with  the  tetrarchy 
of  his  uncle  Philip,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king.  Tlie 
other  tetrarchies  fell  to  his  possession  shortly  afterwards.  It  was 
this  Herod  who  caused  the  apostle  James  to  be  martyred,  the  apostle 
Peter  to  be  imprisoned,  and  was  himself  smitten  by  an  angel  and 
devoured  by  worms. 

His  son  Agrippa  Minor,  succeeded,  and  was  the  last  king  of  Jew- 
ry. It  was  before  him,  that  the  apostle  Paul  pleaded  in  defence  of 
the  gospel. 

45.  During  the  reign  of  Agrippa  Minor,  Jerusalem  was 
attacked  by  Titus  (Vespasian)  70  A.  D.  The  cause  of  this 
attack  originated  in  the  commotions  and  insunections  of  the 
Jews,  which  were  frequent  about  this  time.  This  miserable 
people  had  suffered  greatly,  from  the  injustice  and  extortion 
practised  upon  them  by  the  agents  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  they  consequently  rose  in  rebellion. 

A  signal  vengeance  fell  upon  their  heads.  Jerusalem  was 
beseiged,  and  one  million  of  people  are  said  to  have  perished 
on  the  occasion.  To  such  distress  were  the  Jews  reduced  by 
famine,  that  mothers  murdered  their  children  for  food.  The 
people  suffered  greatly  in  other  pails  of  Judea ;  and  though 
numbers  remained  in  their  native  land,  vast  multitudes  were 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  on  which  they  have  ever 
since  been  wanderers. 

The  reader  of  the  Bible  will  see  in  these  events,  a  re- 
markable fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets 
and  of  our  Saviour ;  and  he  will  also  learn  the  evil  and  dan- 
ger of  despising  divine  admonitions,  and  abusing  religious 
privileges.  The  Jews  are  to  this  day  a  witness  of  the  truth 
of  scripture. 

§  Nero,  who  was  emperor  when  the  war  with  the  Jews  commenc- 
ed, entrusted  the  management  of  it  to  his  general,  Vespasian,  who, 
Accmnpanied  by  his  son  Titus,  and  a  powerful  army,  mrrivod  m  Sy- 
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lia,  67  A.  C.  Vespasiui  soon  after  being  chosen  emperor,  left  orders 
with  his  son  Titu^  to  continue  the  war,  while  he  himself  set  out  for 
Rome. 

Titus  prosecuted  the  enterprise  with  diligence,  and  besieging 
Jerusalem,  he  took  it  within  a  few  months,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Twice,  during  the  siege,  Titus 
ol^red  them  very  favourable  terms,  but  so  infatuat^  were  they,  that 
they  not  only  refused  his  offers,  but  insulted  at  length  his  messenger, 
Flaviud  Josephus,  in  the  most  wanton  and  virulent  manner. 

After  this  conduct,  there  remained  no  more  mercy  for  the  Jews. 
Titus  caused  the  hands  of  those  who  had  voluntarily  sought  shelter 
in  the  Roman  camp,  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  city, 
and  others  he  crucified  in  the  sight  of  their  countrymen.  Famine, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  performing  its  dreadful  work  within  the 
walls.  When  Titus  entered  the  city  he  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  the  soldiers,  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword. 

In  pursuance  of  this  general  order,  the  city  was  destroyed  to  its 
foundations,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  temple  were  demolished. 
Josephus  says  that  the  number  of  prisoners  t&ken  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  war  was  ninety-seven  thousand ;  and  the  number  killed 
in  the  city  during  the  same  period,  amounted,  as  before  stated,  to 
one  million.  The  Jews,  who  remained  in  the  country,  now  paid 
tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  were  entirely  subject  to  their  laws. 

46.  After  this  event  Jerusalem  was  partially  rebuilt,  and  in 
118  the  inhabitants  attempted  again  to  rebel,  but  were  speedily 
overcome.  Adrian,  the  emperor,  incensed  at  the  conduct  of 
this  stubborn  people,  resolved  to  level  their  city  with  the  earth, 
that  is  to  say,  those  new  buildings  erected  by  the  Jews,  and 
to  sow  salt  in  the  ground,  on  which  the  place  had  stood. 
Thus  was  fulfilled  a  prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  who  fore- 
told, that  neither  in  the  city  nor  in  the  temple,  should  one 
Btone  be  left  upon  another.  This  therefore  may  be  called 
the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  took  place  47  years 
after  that  of  Titus. 

Adrian,  hoMTever,  soon  built  the  city  over  anew,  and  called 
it  Aelia  Capitolina.  It  was  a  short  lived  change,  for  when 
the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
visited  the  city,  she  found  it  in  a  forlorn  and  ruinous  state. 

PARTHIA. 

47.  The  Parthian  empire  at  the  beginning  of  this  jferiod, 
continued  under  the  sway  of  the  first  branch  of  the  Arsaci- 
dee.  Phraates  TV.  then  possessed  the  throne.  Three  sove- 
reigns succeeded  him,  when  after  short  reigns,  the  second 
branch  of  the  Arsacidse  commenced. 
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Verenefll.  was  the  last  of  the  three  sovereigas  of  the  first  brandL 
He  had  been  dis^MUched  from  Rome,  where  he  was  a  hostage,  to 
reign  over  the  Parthians,  who  had  invited  him  to  be  theur  king; 
but  affecting  the  Roman  dress  and  manners  he  incurred  the  dislike 
of  his  people,  and  was  driven  from  the  throne,  to  make  room  for 
Artabanus,  of  the  royal  family  of  Media. 

48.  The  second  branch  of  the  Arsacide  commenced  18 
years  A.  C.  under  Artabanus  III.  It  lasted  nearly  two 
hmidred  years  under  tbirteen  sovereigns.  The  Romans  oc- 
casionally defeated  tlie  Parthians  and  made  them  tributary, 
but  could  never  keep  them  long  under  the  yoke.  To  the  his- 
tory of  the  Parthian  kings,  we  attach  very  little  importance. 
The  empire  was  at  length  restored  to  the  Persians  after  they 
had  been  subject  to  the  princes  of  Parthia  for  the  space  of 
ftnir  hundred  and  seventy-five  years. 

§  Artabanus  V,  the  last  of  this  branch,  having  refused  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  emperor  Caracalla,  the  Romans  entered 
Parthia  and  destroyed  many  cities ;  but  Macrinus^  the  successor  of 
Caracalla,  after  a  hard  fought  battle,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Panhians.  Artabanus  was  killed  in  battle  by  Artaxares,  a  Persian, 
who,  revolting  from  the  Parthians,  restored  the  empire  to  Persia. 
The  subsequent  details  belong  to  the  Persian  history. 

PERSIA. 

49.  After  the  Persians  had  been  subject  to  the  Parthians 
during  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  from  the  time 
that  they  passed  from  under  the  Macedonian  yoke,  Artax- 
ares, an  ignoble  but  courageous  Persian,  excited  a  revolt 
among  his  countrymen,  which  terminated  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Persian  empire.     223  A.  C. 

Artaxares  having  accomplished  his  design,  and  ascended 
the  throne,  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  king  of  kings,  and 
asserted  bis  right  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  ancient  empire, 
which  were  now  under  the  authority  of  the  Romans.  War 
therefore  ensued  between  these  two  powers,  and  the  Per- 
sians were  terribly  defeated  in  a  smgle  battle  by  Alexander 
Severus.  They  soon  however  regained  the  ground  they  had 
lost. 

Artaxares  was  followed  by  a  series  of  {Mrinces,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  whom  during  this  period  was  Sapores  1.  who 
«^  his  immediate  successor.  The  dynasty  which  Artaxares 
founded,  is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of  Sassanido, 
from  Sassan,  his  father. 
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J  Of  Sepores,  it  is  recorded  that  he  conquered  several  cities  in  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  from  the  Romans,  which  however  were  reoov- 
eied  by  the  youngest  Gordian ;  that  in  258  he  captured  Antioch, 
penetrating  into  Cappadocia,  and  besieging  Csesara,  which  beina 
taken  through  treachery,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  and 
the  city  reduced  to  ashes.  The  next  year  the  emperor  Valerian 
having  advanced  into  the  east,  was  taken  pris(Hier,  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  cruelty,  as  has  already  been  described.  Sapores,  after 
coiisidersd}le  reverse  of  fortune,  having  becomeodious  tohis  subjects 
for  his  cruelties.  \vas  assassinated  by  the  Satraps. 

Hormisdas  II.  was  the  last  prince  of  this  period.  He  enjoyed  a 
peaceful  reign.  After  his  death,  the  lords  of  the  country  seized  his 
son  and  conOncd  him  in  a  tower,  because  he  threatened  to  cause  them 
all  to  be  flayed  alive,  for  not  rising  in  token  of  obedience  to  him 
at  a  royal  banquet,  on  a  day  when  he  returned  from  hunting.  The 
queen  being  pregnant,  the  magi,  by  placing  the  crown  upon  her 
own  person,  aflected  to  crown  the  prince,  who,  they  persuaded 
themselves,  would  be  born  of  her. 

CHINA. 

50.  In  the  history  of  China,  the  fifth  dynasty  which  com* 
menced  about  200  years  before  the  christian  era,  terminated 
during  the  present  period,  viz.  in  the  year  221  A.  C.  It  is 
called  the  dynasty  of  Han,  and  lasted  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years,  under  twenty-five  emperors  The  head  of 
this  dynasty  was  Lien-pang,  a  soldier,  who,  overcoming  the 
last  emperor,  and  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of 
Kao-Tsou. 

§  Kao-Tsou  reigned  with  clemency  and  moderation.  In  his 
reign,  paper,  ink,  and  hair  pencils,  still  used  in  China  instead  of  pens^ 
were  invented.  He  was  one  of  the  few  emperors  who  governs!  for 
themselves.    Under  the  rest,  the  eunuchs  obtained  great  authority. 

Vuti,  one  of  the  princes  of  this  family,  was  a  great  encourager  ol 
learning,  and  ordered  the  morality  of  Confucius  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools.  He  fell  under  the  powjr  of  a  strong  ddusion,  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  a  liquor  whir ii  would  make  him  immor- 
tal. 

The  sixth  dynasty  began  221  A.  C;  and  ended  266 
A.  C.  It  is  called  the  dynasty  of  Heou-Han,  and  lasted  forty- 
four  years.  China  at  this  time  was  divided  into  three  empires^ 
under  three  branches  of  the  dynasty  of  Han.  The  various 
parts  terminated  at  different  periods,  although  the  whole  be- 
came reunited  at  length  under  the  seventh  dynasty  in  265. 
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Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  L 

1.  Livy,  the  prince  of  Roman  historians. 

2.  Ovid,  a  dislinguished  Roman  poet. 

3.  Tibullus,  a  famous  elegiac  poet  of  Rome. 

4.  Strabo,  a  celebrated  geographer  and  historian. 

5.  Seneca,  a  Roman  moralist  and  philosopher. 

6.  Lucan,  a  Roman  epic  poet. 

7.  Pliny,  (the  elder)  the  earliest  writer  on  natural  history 
«  hose  works  are  extant. 

8.  duintilian,  an  eminent  Roman  advocate  and  rhetori- 
cian. 

9.  Tacitus,  an  eminent  philosophic  historian. 

10.  Plutarch,  the  principal  biographer  of  antiquity. 

11.  Juvenal,  an  eminent  satirical  poet. 

12.  M.Antoninus,  a  Roman  emperor  and  philosophical  wri- 
t(n. 

, ."  ^^.  '  f  learned  Christian  writers,  commonly  cal- 

14.  Ongen,       J  j^j  ^^^^^^^ 

10,  Gypnan,     ) 

§  I.  Livy  was  a  native  of  Padua,  but  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
Ife  at  Naples  and  Rome,  particularly  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  Of 
his  life  not  much  is  known,  yet  his  fame  was  so  universally  spread, 
even  in  his  life  time,  ludt  an  inhabitant  of  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  travel- 
led all  the  way  to  Rome,  merely  to  see  the  man  whose  writings  had 
givon  him  so  much  pleasure.  Livy  died,  at  Padua  in  his  sixty-se- 
venlh  year,  A.  C.  17. 

ITiis  wTiter  is  principally  known  by  his  history  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  originally  consisted  of  140  books,  of  wnich  only  35  are  ex- 
tant. In  this  work  he  is  always  great — clear,  spirited,  bold,  and 
masterly  in  description.  The  high  rank  which  he  holds  among  his- 
torians will  probably  never  be  disputed.  He  often  copied  from  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors,  and  especially  from  Polybius. 

2.  Ovid  was  bom  at  Sulmo,  on  the  20th  of  March,  about  43  years 
B.  C  His  father  intended  him  for  the  bar;  but  though  his  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  eloquence  was  great,  yet  nothing  could  divert/ 
him  from  paying  his  court  to  the  muses.  Every  thing  he  wrote 
was  expressed  in  poetical  numbers.  His  name  soon  became  known, 
and  the  great  geniuses  of  the  age  honoured  him  with  their  notice,  ana 
some  of  ihem  with  their  correspondence.  Augustus  also  patronized 
him  with  the  utmost  liberality. 

The  days  of  his  prosperity  were  not  many.  For  some  cause, 
which  is  not  ascertained,  the  emperor  banished  him  to  a  place  named 
Tomos  on  the  Euxine  Sea.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  lifa 
and  he  spent  it  in  unmanly  repining  and  impatience.  He  offered 
the  most  abject  flattery  to  Augustus,  but  both  he  and  his  successor 
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Tiberius  were  ioeKwable.    Ovid  died  in  the7tiiOT8th  year  of  liis 

The  poems  which  he  left  behind  him  have,  the  most  of  them,  silr- 
vived  to  the  present  time.  They  are  charact^iied  by  sweetness  Mid 
elegance,  though  often  debased  by  indelicacy  of  expression.  Oyid 
every  where  paints  nature  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  Jasti,  a 
Dart  of  which  is  lost,  are  thought  to  be  the  best  %vritten  of  all  his 
poems.  It  is  known  that  the  poems  of  Ovid  were  favourites  with  the 
great  English  bard,  John  Milton.  , 

a.  Tibullus  was  a  Roman  Knight.  He  at  first  engaged  m  the 
toils  of  war;  but  dissatisfied  With  such  a  life,  he  afterwards  gave 
himself  up  to  literary  ease,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  an  enervating  Ita- 
lian climate.  His  favorite  study  was  the  writing  of  love  verses.  In 
these  elegant  trifles  he  shewed  himself  an  accomplished  poet.  Four 
books  of  "elegies  are  all  that  remain  of  his  compositions.  They  are 
so  beautiful  in  language,  and  so  pure  in  sentiment,  that  Tibullus  is 
deservedly  ranked  as  the  prince  of  elegiac  poets. 

4.  3tfabo  was  a  native  of  Amasia,  and  died  25  years  A..  C.  His 
geographical  work,  divided  into  17  books,  is  the  only  composition  of 
Itremaining.    This  is  justly  considered  an  elegant,  classical,  and 

*  l^Kied  work.  It  is  written  in  Greek,  and  contains  an  account  of 
the  most  celebrated  places  and  countries  of  the  world.  Strabo  tra- 
veiled  through  most  of  the  regions  he  has  described,  in  quest  of  ac- 
curate information.  Among  his  books  which  have  been  lost,  are 
historical  commentaries. 

5.  Seneca  (Lucius  Annaeus)  was  bom  at  Cordova,  in  Spain.  He 
became  early  distinguished  for  uncommon  abilities,  and  acquired  at 
the  bar,  the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  pleader ;  but  he  relinquished 
this  road  to  fame,  and  became  a  candidate  for  public  employments. 
He  obtained  the  office  of  quaestor,  but  by  a  shameful  indiscretion, 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Caligula,  he  was  banished  to  the 
Island  of  Corsica.  In  five  years  he  was  recalled  by  the  empress 
Agrippina,  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  which  of- 
fice he  discharged  with  honor. 

Nero  becoming  impatient  of  the  restraint,  which  his  preceptor  im- 
posed upon  his  vicious  inclinations,  pretended  that  Seneca  had  con- 
spired with  Piso  against  his  life,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Seneca  to 
acquaint  him  that  he  must  die ;  permitting  him  to  choose  the  manner 
of  his  death.  The  philosopher  received  the  mandate  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  ordered  the  veins  of  his  legs  and  arms  to  be  opened.  The 
blood  however  flowed  slowly— poison  and  the  warm  bath  were 
therefore  resorted  to:  but  being  without  effect,  he  was  at  last  smoth- 
ered in  the  vapour  of  a  stove.  His  death  took  place  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  65  A.  C. 

6.  Lucan  was  a  native  of  Corduba,  and  nephew  of  Seneca.  He 
early  went  to  Rome,  where  his  rising  talents  procured  him  the  favoui 
of  Nero.  He  had  the  imprudence,  however,  to  enter  into  a  poetical 
contest  with  his  imperial  patron,  and  obtaining  an  easy  victory,  a? 
might  have  been  expeqteo,  he  ever  afterwards  was  aQ  <A>j^l  <^  the 
«BperorM  hatred.    The  insuhs  to  which  the  poet  was  dohtintially 
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Itpdidi,  pnnrdlced  his  resentment  to  such  a  ^^pree,  that  he  Joined 
Pirn  in  his  conspiracy  against  that  monster.  'Hie  discovery  of  the 
plot,  of  course,  consigned  him  to  death.  He  died  a  young  man,  be* 
mg  only  in  his  26th  year. 

(K  his  works,  his  Pharfalia  only  remams.  This  poem  celebrates 
the  wars  of  Ctesar  and  Pompey,  and  is  unfinished.  It  has  been  va*' 
riou^y  estimated.  The  moral  grandeur  of  its  sentiments  has  been 
generally  acknowledged,  but  some  think  him  more  of  an  orator  than 
a  poet. 

7.  Pliny  (the  elder)  was  bom  at  Verona,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
was  distinguished  in  civil  life,  as  well  in  scientific  pursuits.  To  his 
public  duties  he  attended  through  the  day,  but  the  night  he  devoted 
to  study.  He  lost  no  time  by  idleness  or  dissipation.  Every  mo- 
ment that  could  be  spared  from  business  was  occupied  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind.    He  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  toNature. 

His  work  on  Natural  History,  comprised  in  37  books,  is  full  oi 
erudition.  It  takes  in  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  is  written  in  an 
interesting  and  sprightly  manner,  although  the  style  possesses  not 
ttie  graces  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  wrote  one  hundi^  and  sixty 
volumes  of  remarks  and  annotations  on  the  various  authors  whom 
he  had  read,  but  these  have  not  reached  us. 

His  love  of  knowledge  cost  him  his  life.  An  eruption  of  Vesu« 
vios  happening  at  the  time  when  he  lay  at  Misenum,  where  he  com- 
manded a  fleet,  he  was  induced  to  approach  the  mountain,  for  the. 
purpose  of  making  his  observations  on  the  interesting  phenomenon. 
While  thus  occupied,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  burning  lava  which 
poured  from  the  volcano,  and  suffocated  and  scorched,  he  soon  per- 
ished. This  memorable  event  happened  in  the  79th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

8.  Quintilian  was  a  native  of  Spain.  After  twenty  years  labo- 
rious employment  in  teaching  rhetoric,  and  in  pleading  at  the  bar  at 
Rome,  he  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  industry. 
Here  he  dedicated  his  time  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  to  com- 
position. His  success  as  an  author,  and  the  favours  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  afforded  him  a  high  delight.  But  no  situation  is  perfect- 
ly happy — the  death  of  his  wife  and  two  sons,  filled  him  with  almost 
inconsolable  grief.    He  died  95  A.  C. 

His  Institutions,  in  12  books,  is  the  most  perfect  system  of  ora- 
tory extant.  In  this  work,  he  delineates  that  which  goes  to  consti- 
tute a  perfect  orator,  together  with  all  the  preparation  necessary. 
This  work  remained  undiscovered  until  the  fifteenth  century. 

9.  Tacitus  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  bom  in  the  reign 
of  Nero.  His  genius  and  talents  procured  him  the  favour  of  several 
emperors  in  succession,  and  he  was  raised  at  last  to  the  consular 
dignity.  He  was  not  destitute  of  distinction  as  an  orator,  but  he  is 
chiefiy  known  to  mankind  as  an  historian.  A  peculiar  friendship 
existed  between  him  and  Pliny,  though  the  one  was  sternly  pcurtial 
to  a  republican  government,  and  the  other  .was  a  great  admirer  of 
impenal  power. 

The  compositions  of  Tacitus  were  contained  in  thhrty  books,  of 
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l¥hich  there  now  remain  only  twenty-one.  Of  these,  his  Annak  in* 
dude  sixteen,  and  his  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors  five.  TacK 
tus  has  many  excellencies  of  style.  Its  most  striking  characteiistiC| 
perhaps,  is  conciseness.  He  has  great  force  and  depth  of  thought, 
and  is  candid  and  impartial  in  his  statements.  In  his  biographical 
sketches,  he  displays  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Tiberius,  is  his  masterpiece.  Some 
have  complained  of  him  as  being  obscure. 

10.  Plutarch  was  a  native  of  Chaeronea.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  his  native  place,  about  the  14€lh  year  A.  C.  Having  travel- 
1^  in  quest  of  knowledge  through  Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to 
Rome,  where  he  opened  a  school,  with  great  reputation.  Trajan, 
who  admired  his  abilities,  honoured  him  with  the  office  of  consu^ 
and  with  the  government  of  Illyricum. 

After  the  death  of  his  imperial  patron,  he  removed  from  Rome  to 
Chaeronea;  in  which  delightful  retirement,  he  composed  the  great- 
est part  of  his  works.  His  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  is  the  most 
esteemed  of  his  productions.  His  precision  and  fidelity  are  remark- 
able. In  his  style,  he  is  energetic  and  animated;  though  distin- 
guished neither  for  purity  nor  elegance.  Sometimes  he  is  loo  cir- 
cumstantial ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient  history. 

11.  Juvenal  was  bom  at  Aquinum,  in  Italy,  and  died  in  the  reigH 
of  Trajan,  128  A.  C,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  came  early  to  Rome, 
where  he  applied  himself  at  first  to  declamation,  and  afterwards  to 
the  writing  of  satires. 

Sixteen  of  these  pieces  are  extant.  In  them,  he  is  an  animated, 
severe,  and  bold  reprover  of  vice,  and  displays  also  much  humour. 
He,  however,  defeats  his  object,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  gross- 
ness  and  indecency  of  his  manner.  His  correctness  in  delineation 
is  the  result  of  experience  and  age.  He  has  been  called,  with  some 
reason  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets. 

12.  JVf.  Antoninus,  whose  history  has  been  given  before,  was  bom 
at  Rome,  m  the  121st  year  of  the  christian  era,  and  died  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Marcomaimi,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
He  was  a  prince  of  great  talents  and  virtue.  His  death  was  regret- 
ted by  mankind  as  a  public  loss,  and  the  greatest  honour  was  paid 
to  his  memory.  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  times,  he  was 
ranked  among  the  gods,  and  in  almost  every  house  his  statue  was 
found. 

His  book  of  Meditations  has  been  much  admired  by  scholars  and 
philosophers. 

13.  TertuUian  lived  at  Carthage,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  He  was  originally  a  pagan,  but  afterwards 
embraced  Christianity,  and  became  one  of  its  ablest  defenders.  His 
writings  evince  that  he  possessed  a  lively  imagination,  fervid  elo- 
quence, strength  of  reasoning,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
fityle^  His  Apology  for  the  Christians,  and  his  Prescriptions,  are  the 
best  esteemed  of  his  numerous  works.  The  historian  Gibbon,  caUi 
liim  the  "  stem"  TertuUian. 
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14.  Ongen  wbs  bom  at  Alexandria,  about  the  year  185,  and  died 
in  254,  having  been  presbyter  of  that  city.  He  wrote  in  Greek.  He 
ivns  much  celebrated  for  nis  parts  and  learning.  He  was  endowed 
with  unaffected  huiniiity  and  modesty,  and  was  extremely  rigid  in 
following  the  christian  rules.  In  the  sixty-nintli  year  of  his  age,  he 
suffered  martyrdom.  His  works  are  many,  and  include  a  number 
of  homilies,  commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  different  trea- 
tises, besides  his  Hexapla.  This  last  work  first  gave  the  hint  for 
the  compilation  of  our  polyglot  Bibles.  Mosheim  calls  him  the  lu- 
minary of  the  christian  world,  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
but  observes,  that  he  failed  in  justness  of  judgment,  and  was  given  to 
the  Platonic  phflosophy. 

15.  Cyprian  was  a  native  and  a  bishop  of  Carthage.  He  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  of  heathen  parents, 
but  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was  a  principal  father  of 
the  church.  To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  study,  he  is  said  to 
have  abandoned  his  wife ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  charity,  he  dis- ', 
'tributed  his  goods  to  the  poor.  He  wrote  eighty-one  letters,  besides 
several  treatises,  and  rendered  his  works  valuable,  by  the  informa- 
tion he  conveys  respecting  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  church. 

He  was  beheaded  as  a  martyr,  at  Carthage,  September  14,  268 
A.  C.  Moshiem  speaks  of  him  as  possessing  the  most  eminent  abili- 
ties and  flowing  eloquaice,but  rather  too  attentive  to  the  ornaments 
^f  rhetoric 


PERIOD  II. 

TJie  period  of  the  Northern  Invasmis^  extending.from  the 
Reign  of  Constantine  the  Great^  306  years  A.  C.  to 
the  Extinction  of  the  Western  Empire^  476  years  A,  C. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Sec.  1.  The  empire  of  Rome,  as  has  already  appeared, 
had  been  for  several  years  under  the  gway  of  a  number 
of  masters,  on  all  of  whom  the  burden  of  government 
equally  devolved.  At  the  time  when  Constantine  was  pro- 
claimed in  Britain  306  A.  C.  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
Constantius,  the  two  Caesars,  Severus  and  Maximin,  had 
already  been  proclaimed  305  A.  G. — Maxentius,  son  of  Max- 
imian,  had  about  the  same  time,  306  A.  C,  declared  himself. 
The  next  year  Licinius  was  created  emperor  by  Galerius, 
who  had  never  willingly  owned  Constantine.  These  were 
Constantine's  competitors,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
he  lived  to  see  them  either  destroyed  in  various  ways,  or 
overcome  in  battle,  and  himsdf  remaining  the  sole  master  of 
the  Roman  world* 
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Cbnstailtiiie  has  been  stylied  th6  first  cbri»tian  «mp^tor. 
Whatever  rttay  have  been  his  real  character,  as  &r  as  reKgkm  is 
concerned,  it  is  certain  that  he  stopped  the  persecutions  of  ihfe 
christians — ^that  he  publicly  favoured  Christianity — defend- 
^  it  against  its  enemies,  and  tolerated  the  professdon  c^it  m  ^c 
empire.  Indeed,  under  his  auspices  it  became  the  Ir^igion 
of  the  state,  and  that  great'  change  in  the  Rotnto  govern* 
ment  took  place,  Nvhich,  from  a  persecuting,  made  it  a  protect- 
ing power*  For  the  influence  which  Christknity  exerted 
over  the  public  conduct  of  this  emperor,  a  cause  has  been  as- 
sighed,  possessing  a  miraculous  character,  viz. :  his  seeing  a 
pillar  of  light  in  the  heavens  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  bearing 
the  inscription — *'  By  this  conquer." 

»  Whether  this  were  a  real  sight,  or  a  mere  imaginati<Hiy  it  ia 
assisted  in  the  records  of  the  times,  as  an  undoubt^  fact ; 
and  if  it  Were  such,  we  may  readily  account  for  the  part 
which  Constantine  acted,  even  should  we  be  forced  to  doubt 
the  integrity  of  his  religious  principles. 

§  Tlie  first  exploits  of  Constantine  were  directed  against  the  F^raarioi^ 
who  had  Uien  overrun  Gaul.  It  was  in  311  or  312,  when  he  Wtt 
marching  against  Maxentius,  and  reflecting  on  the  mutability  of  the 
world,  and  the  opinions  which  then  divided  the  attention  of  manr 
kind,  that  he  saw  the  pillar  of  light  mentioned  above.  This  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  on  the  following  night,  Jesus  Christ 
'&  said  t6  h^V6  appeared  to  him  with  the  same  sign. 

In  tonsequence  of  these  appearances,  the  emperor  caused  a  Mtyai 
standard  to  be  made,  bearing  a  figure  similar  to  that  he  had  seen, 
and  commanded  that  it  should  be  carried  before  him  in  his  wars. 
Soon  espousing  the  cause  of  Christianity,  he  entered  Italy,  and  adr 
vancing  towards  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  attacked  and  dbfeiited  Max« 
entius,  who.  in  attenipting  an  escape,  was  drowned  in  the  TU)er« 
The  next  day  Constantine  was  received  into  the  city  as  a  deliverer. 

tn  314,  a  war  was  kindled  between  Constantine  and  Licinius,  btil 
it  soon  ended  in  a  peace.  Nine  years  afterwards,  hostilities  bh>ks 
lut  again,  when  Licinius  after  two  defeats  was  obliged  to  ftbdicBte^ 
teaving  the  government  to  Constantine  alone. 

2.  The  administration  of  Constantine  Varied  very  ftiuch, 
lit  the  different  periods  of  his  life.  It  was  far  taote  com* 
mehdiable  at  the  beginning,  than  it  at  length  became.  .His 
natural  temper  was  severe  tmd  cruel,  and  the  latter  pan  iA 
his  reign  was  marked  by  several  acts  of  intoieraut  zeai,  and 
sanguinary  rigour.  In  protecting  and  countenandtttg  tht 
Ghnstiim  rdigion  he  deserves  our  ^^robaticm,  «ltho^;h  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  brought  it  iiitbtoo  dbse  4b,  tH 
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Si,  Bernard  preaching  to  the  Crusaders,     P,  134^ 
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liance  with  the  civQ  power,  to  consist  with  its  highest  pros- 
perity. 

J\  The  character  of  Consiantine  has  been  the  subject  of  extravagant 
ogy,  or  violent  censure,  according  as  friends  or  foes  have  l)een 
concerned  in  drawing  it  We  shall  do  well  perhaps  to  strike  the 
balance  between  the  different  representations — the  prejudices  of  the 
cotemporary  pagans  against  it  we  should  little  regard,  nor  should 
we  think  too  much  of  the  panegyric  which  was  resorted  to  for  its 
vuidication,  by  the  professed  Christians  of  his  day.  It  was  a  highly 
mixed  character  which  he  possessed. 

This  emperor  was  the  author  of  an  essential  change  in  the 
Roman  affairs,  in  another  respect  besides  that  of  religion,  la 
transferring  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantino- 
ple, he  affected  its  condition  during  the  remainder  of  its  ex- 
istence. This  step  accelerated  the  destruction  of  the  decay- 
ing fabric.  His  motives  in  this  project  cannot  be  accurately 
determined — whether  they  had  reference  to  ideas  of  policy 
and  advantage,  or  purely  to  resentment  on  account  of  affronts 
received  at  Rome.  Whatever  they  were,  his  own  reputation 
and  the  public  interests  were  injured. 

The  effect  of  this  measure,  though  not  immediately  felt, 
was  at  length  fatal.  After  the  government  was  apportioned 
among  the  emperor's  sons,  there  was  such  a  division  of  the 
forces  of  the  empire,  that  the  northern  barbarians,  who 
fought  with  superior  numbers,  and  had  been  hitherto  re- 
pulsed, now  b^an  to  prevail  and  to  encroach  on  the  pro- 
vinces. 

In  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  Constantino  died  at 
Nicomedia,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixty-third 
of  his  age. 

§  The  new  seat  of  empire  is  said  to  have  been  pointed  out  ui  the 
following  manner :— -Constantine  had  made  choice  of  a  situation  at 
Chalcedon,  in  Asia  Minor  5  but  it  seems,  in  laying  out  tjje  ground- 
plot,  an  eagle  caught  up  the  line  and  flew  with  it  over  to  Byzantium, 
a  city  which  lay  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Here,  therefore,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  fix  the  seat  of  empire  5 
and  Constantine,  after  having  built  a  capitol,  an  amphitheatre, 
many  churches  and  other  public  works,  and  many  magnificent  edi- 
fices, and  after  having  dedicated  the  city  to  the  God  of  mart3nrs,  re- 
paired thither,  with  his  whole  court. 

From  this  period  to  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius, 
when  the  empire  was  divided  into  two  distinct  sovereignties, 
the  histories  of  Rome  and  Constantuiople  are  necessarily 
Mended* 
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3.  The  Roman  world  had  long  been  tomposM  of  discord 
ant  parts,  and  the  work  of  corruption  and  dissolution  wassi 
thie  iirae  making  a  rapid  progress.  The  immense  mass  wad 
kept  together  for  a  period  Idnger,  only  by  the  vigorous  exer- 
tion of  despotism.  The  fabric  naturafty  tottered  to  its  fall| 
when  the  Pagan  principles  of  reli^on,  which  constituted  «a 
essential  part  of  its  foundation,  were  removed,  The«nn  of 
power  then  supplied  the  props  that  upheld  it,  and  this,  more 
emphatically  than  was  ever  the  case  before. 

I  The  Roman  armies  at  this  era,  were  debased  by  the  intermixtore 
of  Scjrthians,  Goths,  Grermans,  and  other  barbarous  tribes ;  and  Con- 
stantine,  from  a  timid  policy  of  guarding  against  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  reduced  the  legion  from  its  ancient  complement  of  5000  and 
upwards,  to  1000  or  1500. 

4.  Before  his  death,  Constantino  had  settled  the  ^apire  on 
five  princes — his  three  sons  and  two  nephews.  His  sons  were 
Constantino  II.,  Constans,  and  Constantius  II.  The  nephewsi 
who  were  Caesars,  were  named  Dalmatius,  and  Annibaliaau». 
Their  sovereignty  commmenced  337  A.  C. 

Immediately  upon  the  accesssion  of  these  princes,  Con- 
stantius contrived  to  destroy  the  two  Csesars,  with  five  others 
of  his  cousins  and  two  of  his  uncles.  Soon  after  this,  Con- 
stantino entered  into  a  contention  with  Constans,  dnd  was 
killed ;  and  Constans  in  a  few  years  perished  in  attempting 
to  quell  a  revolt  among  his  subjects.  Constantius,  therefore, 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  empire.  He  reigned 
twenty-fouf  years  in  misfortune  and  dishonour. 

§  Domestic  broils,  and  insurrections  of  the  troops,  had  left  the  west- 
em  frontiers  of  the  empire  exposed  to  the  barbarians.  The  FraYiks, 
Saxons,  Alemanni,  and  Sarmatians  had  devastated  the  fine  countries 
on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Persians  had  kept  up  a  succession  of  wars  in 
the  eastern  provinces.  At  first  Constantius  obliged  the  Persians  to 
retire ;  but  he  was  afterwards  overcome  in  nine  signal  battles. 

His  cousin  Julian,  he  created  Caesar,  but  afterwards  regarding  him 
with  jealousy,  and  hearing  that  he  was  proclaimed  -emperor,  Con- 
stantius marched  against  him.  but  died  on  the  road.  He  had  reach- 
ed his  45th  year.  In  person  he  was  diminutive,  but  capable  of 
exertion  when  occasion  required ;  he  was  tempcrate,btit  extremely 
uxorious ;  and  in  a  word,  inherited  the  defects  without  the  abilities 
of  his  fiither.  He  was  much  engaged  in  theological  controversy, 
but  his  religious  principles  or  character  cannot  inspire  us  with  any 
great  respect 

5.  Julian,  commonly  called  the  apostate,  -on  VUM^ount  of  his 
relapsing  into  paganism  from  a  Christian  educadou,  waii 
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ttcklMywledg^  )yy  the  senate,  361  A.  C.  His  army  had  pre- 
vioudy  proclaimed  him  emperor,  much  against  his  wiU ;  but 
the  insult  he  received  from  Constantius,  who  exacted  submis* 
sion  to  himself  as  the  supreme  head,  determined  him  to  assert 
his  claims  by  force  of  arms.  After  due  preparation  and 
vigorous  effotts,  he  was  happily  released  from  this  necessity, 
by  the  death  of  Constantius. 

JuMan  had  already  restored  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms 
by  repressing  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians.  He  was  not 
without  several  noble  traits,  and  was  fitted  by  knowledge  ana 
energy  to  govern  a  great  people.  His  enmity  against  the 
holy  religion  of  Jesus,  was  deservedly  his  greatest  defect. 
To  this  he  added  bigotry  in  favour  of  paganism,  supersti* 
tlon,  and  no  small  share  of  a  foolish  credulity.  He  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  studies  of  magic  and  astrology. 

He  immediately  began  the  reformation  of  abuses  of  various 
kinds,  but  declared  in  favour  of  paganism,  re-opened  the  tem- 
ples, and  without  directly  persecuting,  did  much  to  injure 
Christians  and  their  cause.  In  363,  he  attempted  to  rebuild 
Che  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  but  certain  miraculous  appearances, 
it  is  said,  prevented  the  execution  of  his  design.  During  the 
«arne  year,  in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  while  pursuing  a  vic- 
torious course,  and  in  a  successful  engagement,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound.  He  had  reigned  but  three  years,  and  lived 
thirty-one. 

§  The  cunning  and  the  malice  of  Julian,  appeared,  in  treating  the 
Christians  with  contempt.  He  removed  them,  as  visionaries,  from 
all  employments  of  public  trust.  He  refused  them  the  benefit  of 
the  laws  to  decide  their  differences,  because  their  religion  forbade 
a  contentions  spirit ;  and  they  were  debarred  the  studies  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  as  this  would  stibject  them  to  the  perusal  of  pagan 
authors. 

Julian,  like  many  others  opposed  to  Christianity,  employed  wit 
and  ridicule  against  this  religion ;  for  he  was  an  author  as  well  as  a 
warriot*.  It  is  said  in  apology  for  him,  that  he  used  these  weapons 
in  self-defence— that  he  was  first  kmpooned  by  the  Christians. 
However  that  may  be,  religion  is  a  subject  too  sacred  to  be  treated 
in  that  manner.  One  of  his  woi^s  against  the  Christians,  was  Mi" 
sophogon,  or  beard  hater. 

His  Caesars  is  the  most  famous  of  his  compositions,  being  a  satire 
upon  all  the  Roman  emperors,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Constantine. 
TbisphilcMsophical  fable,  according  to  Gibbon,  is  ''one  of  the  most 
Agreeable  and  instructive  productions  of  ancient  wit." 

His  last  moments  were  spent  in  conversation  with^  philosopher 
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on  the  Immortality  of  the  soul — ^he  expressed  his  expectation  of 
being  united  with  heaven,  and  with  the  stars,*  which  was  one  of 
his  astrological  vagaries,  and  he  breathed  his  last  without  indicathig 
the  least  sorrow  for  his  fate,  or  the  suddenness  of  his  death. 

His  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  was  made  with  a 
view  to  furnish  a  specious  argument  against  prophecy,  and  of  course 
the  truth  of  revelation.  The  prodigies  on  the  occasion,  which  prevent- 
ed the  completion  of  the  work,  are  attested  by  contemporary  writere, 
such  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  This 
article  of  history  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  But  whether 
we  allow  or  not  that  the  prodigies,  such  as  earthquakes  and  balls  of 
fire,  happened,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  workmen  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  commenced  work,  it  is  evident  that  something  prevented 
the  work,  for  the  temple  was  never  rebuilt,  and  thus  our  Saviour's 
prophecy  remains  as  yet  unsuspected.  "  Jerusalem  is  to  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles  till  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  is  fulfilled." 

6.  On  the  death  of  Julian,  the  race  of  Constantius  Clorun 
became  extinct,  and  the  Roman  world  was  without  a  head, 
and  without  an  heir.  In  this  situation,  the  army  finally  fixed 
on  Jovian,  a  Pannonian,  and  the  emperor's  first  domestic,  aa 
his  successor,  363  A.  C  Jovian  made  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, by  the  cession  of  five  provinces ;  for  on  Julian's  death 
the  army  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  by 
such  a  sacrifice  only  could  he  save  it  and  himself. 

This  emperor  applied  himself  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the 
Church.  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  reversed 
the  edicts  of  Julian  respecting  Christianity.  His  reign,  which 
continued  only  seven  months,  was  mild  and  equitable.  He 
died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 

§  While  Jovian  was  on  his  march  to  secure  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople, his  wife  with  an  imperial  train  hastened  to  meet  him,  car- 
rying  with  her  their  infant  son.  The  moment  of  embracing  hei 
Kusband  seemed  to  be  at  hand :  but  the  distressing  news  of  his  death 
which  was  immediately  communicated  to  her,  most  cruelly  disap- 
pointed her  hopes.  He  had  died  the  night  before,  as  some  report,  by 
eufibcation  from  the  vapour  of  charcoal. 

7.  Valentinian  I.,  after  a  delay  of  a  few  days  was  elected 
emperor  by  the  army,  364  A.  C.  One  month  after,  he  asso- 
ciated his  brother  Valens,  in  the  empire,  and  gave  him  the 
eastern  provinces.  From  this  period,  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire into  Eastern  and  Western,  became  fixed  and  permanent- 

*  This  was  in  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato^  which 
teems  to  exclude  any  personal  or  conscious  immortality. 
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The  empire,  hoVreveV,  was  still  considered  as  one  body.  On 
the  East,  the  Persians  were  making  inroads.  Tlie  West 
was  continually  invaded  by  the  northern  barbarians.  The 
latter  were  repelled  by  the  emperor  in  many  successful  bat- 
tles. He  favoured  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  domestic 
adnainistration  was  equitable  and  wise.  His  temper,  howe* 
ver^  was  violent.  He  died  on  an  expedition  against  the  Ale* 
manni,  367  A.  C. 

§  It  is  fiaid  that  the  barbarians  against  whom  he  had  last  taken 
arms,  had  provoked  him  beyond  all  endurance,  so  that  when  their 
ambassadors  came  to  sue  for  mercy,  his  anger  was  raised  to  such  a 
height,  and  his  tones  and  gestures  were  so  violent,  that  he  ruptured 
a  bUx)d  Vessel,  and  expired  on  the  spot. 

In  the  East,  Valens  held  a  weak  and  inefficient  sceptre. 
Engaged  in  the  Arian  heresy  which  he  favoured,  he  threw 
the  provinces  into  confusion  and  contention,  and  at  the  same 
Ume  exposed  his  dominions  to  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 
f^ho  came  under  the  profession  of  friends  and  allies.  He 
died  in  378  A.  C. 

These  were  the  Goths  who  emigrated  from  Scandinavia* 
and  who,  together  with  several  other  barbarous  nations,  will 
toon  be  described  in  this  account  of  the  Roman  empire,  since 
they  Afe  so  intimately  connected  with  its  destiny. 

5  til  376,  Valens  permitted  vast  hordes  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been 
dtiteii  ^t  of  thdt  country  by  the  Huns,  to  settle  in  llirace  Here, 
however,  they  soon  plundered  the  very  country  conceded  to  them  as 
an  asylum.  The  emperor  hastened  to  oppose  them,  but  he  wtus  de- 
jeatea  in  the  famous  battle  of  Adrianople,  two  thirds  of  his  army 
Imving  been  cut  to  pieces. 

Being  himself  wounded,  he  was  carried  hito  a  cottage,  where  on 
Chfe  same  day  he  was  burnt  alive  by  the  barbarians,  who  set  fire  to 
the  t^ttage,  without  knowing  that  it  contained  the  emperor  of  the 
East 

S.  Oratiati,  a  son  of  Valentinian,  succeeded  his  father, 
867  A.  C.  He  soon  became  possessor  of  the  whole  empire,  by 
the  death  of  Valens.  Upon  this  event,  he  took  The^idosius 
as  hfe  associate,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  eastern  provin- 
ces, fte  began  to  reign  in  his  17th  year,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  24  years.  He  was  a  well  disposed  prince,  but  defi- 
cient in  energy  of  character. 

{  Otatian  undertook  to  destroy  the  remains  of  paganism ;  but 
Rnnoe,  attiie  time^  happening  to  be  afflicted  by  a  severe  femine.  the 
ftmnitem  )dC  ^t  lupisinstitiaii  ascrttied  the  calamity  to  the  wrath  of 
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the  gods.  A  general  dissatisfaction  ensued,  and  Maximus,  who 
commanded  in  Britain,  taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  can* 
sed  himself  to  he  proclaimed  emperor.  Gratian  marching  into  Gaul 
to  oppose  him,  was  deserted  hy  his  soldiers,  and  killed  at  Lyons,  371 

A.  Cy« 

9.  Yalentiniau  11.  was  the  successor  of  his  hi  other  6ia« 
tian.  Being  dispossessed  hy  Maximus,  he  took  refuge  with 
Theodosius,  who  was  then  reigning  in  the  East,  and  who 
restored  him  to  the  throne.  From  that  time  he  ruled  with 
justice.  After  wearing  the  crown  for  several  years,  he  was 
strangled  by  a  Gaul  named  Arbogastus,  who  had  assumed 
an  authority  over  his  sovereign,  392  A.  C.  The  tyrant  Eu- 
genius,  whom  the  Gaul  caused  to  be  proclaimed  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius. 

10.  In  the  East,  after  the  death  of  Yalens,  Theodosius 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  379  A.  C.  He  was  deservedly  sur- 
named  the  Great.  The  barbarians  he  repelled  with  success, 
and  he  secured  the  prosperity  of  his  people  by  wise  and  salu- 
tary laws.  It  was  during  his  reign,  that  Christianity  obtain- 
ed the  entire  ascendency  over  paganism,  as  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  people. 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian  IL,  the  whole  empire  came 
into  possession  of  Theodosius ;  and  he  was  the  last  who  reign- 
ed over  both  the  East  and  West  Previously  to  his  decease, 
he  divided  the  empire  between  his  two  sons,  assigning  the 
West  to  Honorius,  and  the  East  to  Arcadius.  Prom  this 
era  they  became  two  distinct  empires,  and  will  be  treated  of 
separately. 

§  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Count  Tlieodosius,  a  very 
able  general,  who  had  been  beheaded  by  the  order  of  Gratian.  To 
atone  for  his  mjustice,  Gratian  chost^  the  Count's  son  as  his  colleague^ 
and  gave  him  the  East  for  his  portion.  A  few  days  after  his  elec- 
tion, he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Goths,  who  immediately 
sued  for  peace. 

In  the  year  390,  Theodosius  cruelly  punished  the  inhabitants  of 
Thessalonica,  who  had  killed  their  governor  on  a  certain  occasion, 
by  sending  his  soldiers  against  the  place,  and  putting  7000  to  the 
sword.  Such,  however,  was  the  influence  of  Sl  Ambrose,  that  ho 
obliged  the  emperorj  by  a  public  penance,  to  expiate  his  crime. 

In  religion,  Theoaosius  espoused  the  orthodox  party.  His  faith 
is  said  to  have  been  confirmed  by  an  argument  adapted  to  the  mean- 
est capacity.  He  had  conferred  on  Arcadius,  his  eldest  son,  the  ti 
tie  of  Augustus ;  and  the  two  princes  were  seated  on  a  throne  to  re* 
ceive  the  homage  of  their  subjects.  Among  others  who  offered  thai 
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homa^b,  was  Ait^hUoehius,  bisliop  of  Icenhmu    He,  however,  ap« 

Ciched  Theodosius  alone  with  reverence,  the  son  he  accosted  wiui 
iiiarit]r« 

The  monarch,  ofiended  by  the  conduct  of  the  bishop,  gave  orders 
that  he  should  be  thrust  from  his  presence ;  but  while  the  guards 
were  engaged  in  this  act,  the  good  bishop  exclaimed,  "  Sucli  is  the 
treatment,  O  emperor !  which  the  king  of  heaven  has  prepared  for 
those  impious  men  who  affect  to  worship  the  Father,  but  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  co-equal  dignity  of  his  divine  Son." 

^his  declaration  had  the  effect  of  propitiating  Uie  emperor,  and 
fizuig  his  mind  more  strongly  than  before,  in  the  faith. 

11.  The  Roman  empire  had  now  become  excessively 
weakened  by  its  unwieldly  extent,  and  had  already  suffered 
much  from  the  incursions  of  its  barbarous  neighbours.  It 
was,  however,  destined  to  suffer  far  more  in  the  end,  from  the 
last  named  source.  Its  separation  into  two  empires,  favoured 
the  projects  of  the  barbarians,  who,  from  this  period,  poured  in 
like  a  torrent  upon  these  cultivated  regions.  The  Western 
empire  in  a  few  years  was  completely  overwhelmed. 

A  short  account  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  acted  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  this  tragedy,  seems  to  be  demanded  in  this 
place. 

The  Huns  were  a  fierce  and  savage  nation,  at  first  in- 
habiting the  vast  deseru?  which  border  China  on  the  north. 
A  part  of  them,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  dvil  wars,  retired  to  the 
westward,  and  settled  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  sea,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Ural. 

§  From  thence,  376  A.  C,  advancing  towards  the  Palus  Meeotis 
(sea  of  Asof )  under  Balamir,  their  chief,  they  subdued  the  Alains, 
and  forced  such  of  them  as  were  capable  of  bearin^f  arms  to  join 
them ;  the  remainder  they  put  to  death.  With  this  accession  of 
strength  and  numbers,  they  fell  upon  the  Ostrogoths  and  Visogoths, 
and  having  driven  them  away  from  their  country,  took  possession 
of  it  themselves.  This  was  a  re|[ion  extending  from  the  Tanais  to 
the  Danube.  Their  subsequent  history,  we  shall  find  identified  with 
the  Roman  afiairs. 

The  Alains  inhabited  the  north  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and 
were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pompey.  Under 
the  first  emperors,  they  several  times  invaded  the  frontier 
provinces. 

§  Tliose  of  them  who  escaped  the  arms  of  the  Huns,  pushed  their 
way  towards  Pannonia,  whence  advancine  still  further  to  the  west^ 
they  united  with  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals,  and  cont'muing  their 
migrations,  they  findly  settled  in  Lusitania,  now  Portugal,  where  in 
477,  they  were  conquered  by  the  Visogoths. 
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The  Yon^kls  issued  from  ScandiaaTiay  now  Sweden,  maA 
crossing  the  Baltic,  first  settled  in  a  part  of  Glermany.  Oa 
account  of  increasing  numbers,  they  again  emigrated,  and 
taking  their  cour&e  eastward,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
Country  towaids  the  Tanais,  whence  they  made  several  in- 
cursions upon  the  Roman  provinces. 

§  They  at  length  formed  a  junction  with  the  Suevi  and  Alains,  and 
marched  into  Spain,  a  part  of  which  they  settled,  and  called  after  their 
name,  Vandalusia  or  Andalusia.  Their  history  downward,  is  pursued 
in  that  of  the  Romans. 

The  Gotlis  came  originally  from  Scandinavia.  They  first 
settled  in  Pomerania,  whence  advancing  towards  the  east, 
they  took  up  their  abode  to  the  north  of  the  lake  Maeotis. 
Here  they  were  divided  into  Visogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  West, 
and  O^ogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  East. 

§  Being  overcome  by  the  Huns,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  th«r 
last  settlement,  and  a  part  of  them  took  refuge  in  Pannonia,  where 
they  remained  till  they  formed  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned. 

The  Heruli  also,  originated  in  Scandinavia.  They  first  emi- 
grated towards  the  East,  and  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Maeotis.     They  afterward  returned  towards  the  West 

§  It  Is  said  that  coming  to  the  ocean,  they  embarked  for  Thule,  one 
of  the  Shetland  islands,  or,  as  others  suppose,  what  is  now  called 
Iceland,  where  they  finally  settled.  As  we  shall  soon  learn,  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  new  kingdom  of-  Italy  was  a  chief  of  the  Heruli. 

The  Gepidse  were  another  Scandinavian  tribe.  They 
first  planted  themselves  on  the  Vistula,  whence  they  advan- 
ced east  towards  the  Tanais. 

§  Here  being  subdued  by  Attila,  the  Hun,  they  served  under  him 
In  his  expedition  to  Gaul.  Upon  his  death,  they  shook  off  the  yoke. 
They  were  finally  destroyed  by  the  Lombards. 

The  Suevi  were  a  wariike  nation  of  Germany,  inhabiting 
that  part  of  it  in  which  Berlin  is  now  situated.  They  were 
great  wanderers,  and  often  changed  their  habitations. 

§  In  406,  they  entered  Gaul  with  the  Alains  and  Vandals,  with 
whom  they  passed  into  Spain,  in  a  part  of  which  tliey  established  a 
monarchy.    This  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Visogoths. 

The  Burgundians  first  inhabited  what  now  constitutes  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  From  this  country  they  were  afl.erwards 
expelled  by  the  Gepidee.  They  frequently  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  invaded  Gaul,  and  brought  trouble  on  the  empire. 

There  were  other  minor  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  which  no 
particular  account  need  be  here  given.     They  were  such  as 
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the  Bulgari,  Akmanni,  Yenedi,  &c.  Other  rude  nationB  also, 
who  Mowed  in  the  train  of  tliese  conquerors)  will  be  noticed 
at  the  proper  time. 

12.  In  the  Western  Empire,  Honorius,  who  held  the  sceptre 
by  the  appointment  of  his  father^  Tbeodosius,  proved  him* 
self  a  degenerate  son.  StiUcho,  a  famous  warrior,  had  been 
appointed  guardian  or  minister  to  Honorius,  during  the  mino« 
rity  of  the  latter ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  vigour  of  the  min* 
ister,  and  not  at  all  to  the  merits  of  the  emperor,  that  the 
barbarians  of  the  north  were  repelled  for  such  a  length  of  time. 

Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  had  penetrated  into  Italy,  but 
was  defeated  by  Stilicho  near  Pollentia,  403  A.  C.  But  this 
able  general,  having,  through  the  baseness  of  the  emperor, 
been  afterwards  beheaded,  408  A.  C,  Alaric  again  advanc^ 
and  beseiged  Rome.  The  promise  of  a  large  sum  of  gold 
delayed  his  purposes  of  vengeance.  As,  however,  it  was  ne- 
ver fulfilled,  Alaric  took  the  city,  and  committed  some  part  of 
it  to  the  flames,  410  A.  C. 

The  pillage  lasted  six  days,  and  multitudes  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  massacred.  During  the  space  of  more  than  six 
himdred  years,  Rome  had  not  been  violated  by  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  enemy  ;  and  even  long  before,  as  well  as  during 
that  period,  her  power  had  been  feared  abroad. 

§  The  weakness  of  Honorius,  among  other  causes,  encouraged  the 
attack  of  the  barbarians  upon  the  empire.  From  the  wilds  of  Scan- 
dinavia, that  northern  hive,  as  it  has  been  fitly  called,  as  well  as  from 
the  east,  they  issued  in  almost  incredible  numbers.  Previously  to 
their  descent  upon  Italy,  the  Goths,  under  Alaric,  had  spread  their 
devastations  quite  to  the  borders  of  the  eastern  capital,  and  through 
the  classic  fields  of  Greece. 

Stilicho  made  a  stand  against  the  invaders.  Wliile  they  beseiged 
Asia,  where  the  forces  of  Honorius  had  taken  refuge,  Stilicho  cut 
his  way  through  the  Gothic  camp  under  the  walls  of  that  place,  and 
thus  rescued  the  empieror.  The  Goths  afterwards  pitching  their 
camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Pollentia,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Stilicho, 
and  several  thousands  of  them  were  slain.  Amon«^  the  captives  was 
the  wife  of  Alaric,  who  was  compelled  to  implore  the  clemency  ol 
the  victor.  The  Goths,  however,  were  but  partially  checked  in  con- 
sequence of  this  victory. 

Stilicho  might,  perhaps,  have  delayed  for  some  time  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  machinations  of  his  ri- 
vals, and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicions  of  the  imgrateful  emperor, 
408  A.  C. 

Alaric  had  long  stood  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  now  prepared 
to  complete  his  designs  upon  Italv.    About  this  time,  pst  numbers 
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of  Goths  pouring  down  upon  Germany,  forced  the  nations  whcwn 
they  dispossessed,  to  fall  upon  Italy.  These  joined  their  arms  to 
those  of  Alaric,  who  made  an  attacK  on  Rome. 

He  met  with  success;  and  this  great  city,  which  had  so  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  world,  was  sacked,  plundered  and  partially  burnt, 
410  A.  C,  by  the  savage  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia.  The  popu- 
lation of  Rome,  at  this  time,  might  amount  to  1,200,000  men ;  but 
the  nobles  were  wholly  sunk  in  luxury  and  eflfeminacy,  and  the 
populace  had  become  exceedingly  debased,  by  the  manumission  of 
slaves  or  the  influx  of  foreigners.  They  were  nothing  more  than 
the  shadow  of  their  ancestors  in  bravery  and  spirit.  Hence  the  suc- 
cess of  the  arms  of  the  barbarian. 

The  catastrophe  which  Rome  experienced,  was  hastened  also  by 
famine.  War  nad  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  the 
ports  being  blocked  up,  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities— human  flesh  was  publicly  sold. 

Treachery  completed  the  work.  The  Salarian  gate  was  opened 
at  midnight,  by  some  of  the  Romans  themselves,  and  the  enemy 
nished  in.  The  scene  was  dreadful ;  for  although  the  conqueror,  in 
his  magnanimity  had  given  orders  that  none  except  the  armed 
should  be  killed,  preat  numbers  of  citizens  were  put  to  death,  and 
larger  numbei-s  still,  were  reduced  from  aflduence  to  want  and  cap 
tivity.  Though  the  city  was  pillaged  and  set  on  fire,  it  is  though; 
that  few,  comparatively,  of  its  magnificent  edifices  were  destroy^. 

Alaric  now  prepared  to  invade  Sicily  and  Africa,  bul 
death  suddenly  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  projects.  He 
died  after  a  short  illness.  Hcnorius,  instead  of  improving 
this  opportunity  to  recover  his  lost  provinces,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Ataulfus,  Alaric's  successor,  gave  him  in.  mar- 
riage his  sister,  Placidia,  and  ceded  to  him  a  portion  of  Spain. 
By  these  and  other  acts,  Honorius  suffered  the  empire,  by 
degrees,  to  pass  from  the  domuiion  of  the  Romans.  Ho- 
norius continued  to  reign  till  the  year  422. 

13.  Valentinian  III.  was  crowned  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Honorius,  424  A.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Constan- 
tius,  a  general  of  Honorius,  and  during  seven  months,  an  as- 
sociate with  him  in  the  government.  In  439,  tlie  emperor 
lost  his  dominions  in  Africa,  by  the  revolt  of  Count  Boniface, 
who  delivered  that  part  of  the  empire  to  the  Vandals. 

$  Aetius,  a  general  of  Valentinian,  being  jealous  of  Boniface,  by 
means  of  his  artifices  drew  the  latter  into  a  revolt,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  the  part  of  the  empire  to  punish  him  on  this  account 
Boniface  defeated  the  first  army  that  was  sent  against  him  j  but  dis- 
tnisting  his  strength  to  cope  singly  with  his  enemies,  he  was  in- 
duced to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals.  The 
measure,  however,  was  ruinous  to  his  cause. 
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Tbo  Vandal  having  thus  obtained  a  footing  in  Africa,  which  he 
peatly  desired,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  afterwards,  by  the  offer  of 
Hirge  sums  of  money,  to  retreat.  Although  the  coippact  between 
the  two  generals  was,'  that  they  should  divide  Africa  between  them, 
Genseric  occupied  the  whole  country,  except  three  cities,  and  these 
ne  soon  took. 

Shutting  up  Boniface  in  Carthage,  he  compelled  him,  at  the  ex 
piration  of  a  year,  to  surrender ;  and  the  Roman  general  experienced 
Ihe  mortification  of  beholding  all  Africa,  which  he  had  once  saved, 
ravaged  in  the  most  wanton  manner  by  the  barbarians  whose  assist- 
ance he  had  invited.  The  kingdcm  which  Genseric  thus  establish- 
ed, did  not  last  quite  a  century. 

The  other  provinces  of  the  empire  were  protected  agaiust 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  by  Aetius.  The  Huns,  at  this 
time,  had  begun  to  make  their  ravages  in  the  empire.  Under 
Attila,  their  leader,  in  445,  they  first  overran  Illyricun^ 
Thrace,  Dacia.  and  M8esia,and  laid  the  Romans  under  tribute. 
Soon  afterwards,  with  an  army  of  600,000  men,  Attila  in- 
vaded Gaul,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire. The  forces  of  the  Romans,  under  Aetius,  met  him  in 
battle,  on  the  plains  of  Chalons,  and  defeating  him,  with  the 
loss  of  160,000  men,  checked  his  progress  for  a  time. 

Not  long  after,  however,  he  invaded  Italy,  and  Valentin- 
ian  being  shut  up  in  Rome,  by  the  arms  of  the  barbarian, 
was  compelled  to  purchase  a  peace.  Attila  dying  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  the  empire  of  the  West  was 
saved  from  immediate  destruction. 

§  The  march  of  the  Huns  was  extremely  desolating.  To  their 
leader,  Attila,  the  victims  of  his  ambition  have  given  the  expressive 
appellation  of  "  The  Scourge  of  God."  He  first  inva4ed  the  East, 
which  he  ravaged  at  pleasure;  its  emperor,  Theodosius,  being  dis- 
posed rather  to  conciliate  his  favour  by  a  tribute,  than  to  attempt 
his  expulsion  by  force  of  arms.  Disdaining  so  mean  spirited  an 
enemy,  he  turned  to  the  West ;  where  his  appearance  has  already 
been  described.  His  body  was  secretly  buried,  enclosed  in  three 
coffins,  the  first  of  gold,  the  second  of  silver,  and  the  third  of  iron, 
'fhe  men  who  dug  his  grave  were  put  to  death,  lest  they  should  re- 
veal the  place  of  his  burial. 

Aetius,  whose  military  talents  had  been  so  serviceable  to 
the  empire,  soon  fell  a  victun  to  the  jealousy  of  the  eunuch 
Heraclius,  and  Valentinian  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand. 
The  next  year  the  emperor  himself  was  assassinated. 

14.  Maximus  II.  who  had  instigated  the  murder  of  Val- 
entinian, was  proclaimed,  456  A.  C.     He  married  Eudoxia 
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the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  to  whom  he  imprudently  ic- 
vealed  his  guilt  in  the  assassination  of  the  emperor.  To  re- 
venge this  deed,  she  called  in  the  assistance  of  Genseric. 
king  of  the  Yandals.  Upon  his  arrival,  Maximus  fled,  but 
he  met  the  vengeance  of  his  people,  who  stoned  him  to  deaths 
on  account  of  his  cowardice. 

§  Maximus  was  a  Roman  senator  of  the  Ancian  family,  and  was  in- 
cited to  the  destruction  of  Valenlinian,  by  the  dishonour  which  the 
latter  had  cast  upon  his  wife.  However  respectable  Maximus  was 
in  private  life,  his  abilities  were  inadequate  to  stay  llie  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, had  he  been  longer  continued. 

'  Eudoxia  had  reason  to  repent  of  her  imprudence.  The 
caU  upon  Genseric  for  aid,  well  comported  with  his  private, 
sinister  aims.  After  he  had  landed  in  Italy,  with  an  army 
of  Moors  and  Vandals,  he  took  Rome,  deUvered  it  up  to  pil- 
lage during  several  days,  destroyed  many  of  the  monument? 
of  ancient  genius,  and  conveyed  the  empress  and  her  two 
daughters  back  with  him  in  triumph  tp  Carthage. 

15.  From  the  death  of  Maximus,  455  A.  C.  there  was  a 
succession  of  eight  emperors,  during  twenty  years ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  as  we  shall  soon  learn,  the  empire  ter- 
minated. Little  more  than  their  names  can  be  mentioned 
below. 

JAvitus  was  acknowledged  in  Graul  by  his  troops.  Having  crea- 
Ricimer,  a  Roman  senator,  general  of  hi?  armies,  the  latter  soon 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  his  benefactor;  and  Avitus,  at  first 
arrested  and  deposed,  at  last  died  while  on  the  road  to  Italy,  457 
A.  C.  Ricimer,  though  an  able  commander,  was  a  savage  and  tur- 
bulent demagogue. 

Majorian  was  proclaimed  after  the  deposition  of  Avitus.  He 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  against  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals 
in  Africa.  This  emperor  published  several  wise  laws  for  the  refor- 
mation of  abuses,  but  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  for  wisdom 
and  virtue,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Ricimer,  who  deposed  and  slew 
him,  461  A.  C. 

Severus  III.  was  created  emperor  by  Ricimer,  who  governed  un- 
der his  name.  Ricimer,  after  the  expiration  of  four  years,  found  it 
convenient  to  poison  the  nominal  master  of  himself  and  the  empire. 

Athemius  was  called  to  the  empire  by  the  united  suflirages  of 
the  senate,  the  army,  and  the  people,  in  467.  To  attach  Ricimer  to 
his  interest,  who  was  become  extremely  formidable,  he  gave  him. 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ricimer,  however,  soon  having  a  dif- 
ference with  his  father-in-law,  besieged  and  pillaged  Ron^  Da- 
ring this  transaction  the  emperor  was  murdered. 

Olvbrius,  who  was  sent  with  an  army  by  Leo,  emperor  of  tha 
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fidst,  to  protect  Athemius  against  Ricimer,  was  seduced  by  the  laU 
ter  and  proclaimed  emperor,  but  died  three  months  after,  472. 

Glycerus,  an  obscure  soldier,  favoured  by  a  Burgundian  prince, 
assumed  ihe  title  of  emperor  at  Ravenna ;  but  Leo  had  conferred  it 
on  Julius  Nepos,  who  took  Glycerus  prisoner,  and  caused  him  to  be 
ronsecrated  bishop  of  Salona,  473. 

Julius  Nepos  was  proclaimed  at  Rome  474.  The  next  year,  Ores- 
tes, a  Pannonian,  whom  he  sent  into  Gaul,  revolted,  and  besieged  the 
emperor  in  Ravenna.  Nepos  escape  A  into  Dalmatia,  where  at  the 
end  of  five  years  he  was  ass^sinated. 

Augustulus  son  of  Orestes  was  made  emperor  by  his  father. 
Aftei  a  reign  of  eleven  months,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Odoacer 
king  of  the  Heruli,  and  sent  into  Campania,  where  he  lived  in  a 
private  station. 

16.  In  the  Eastern  Empire,  after  its  final  separation  from 
tlie  West,  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  395  A.  C.,  there  were 
transactions  which  deserve  our  notice.  Theodosius,  as  we 
have  seen,  assigned  the  East  to  his  son  Arcadius.  This 
prince  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  lie  proved  to  be 
both  weak  and  dissolute.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  governed 
by  favourites,  and  at  length  by  Eudoxia,  his  empress,  who 
made  it  her  great  object  to  plunder  the  revenues  of  the  state. 

17.  Thedosius  II.  son  of  Arcadius,  succeeded  to  the  era- 
pii'c  408.  He  has  the  reputation  of  havir.g  been  a  prince  of 
mild  disposition,  and  piety  of  conduct,  but  otherwise  desti- 
tute of  those  qualities  that  are  essential  to  a  sovereign.  But 
his  deficiencies  were  supplied  by  the  genius  and  address  of 
nis  sister,  Pulcheria,  who  aided  in  the  administration  of  the 
the  government.  The  latter  part  of  his  Ufe  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  invasions  of  the  Barbarians. 

§  Pulcheria,  whose  talents  for  government  were  extraordinary, 
sought  to  strengthen  her  influence  and  power,  by  securing  for  her 
brother  a  companion  in  marriage,  who,  as  she  hoped,  would  ever  be 
grateful  to  her  benefactress.  I'he  person  on  whom  her  choice,  as 
well  as  that  of  Theodosius,  fell,  was  the  beautiful  and  learned  Athe- 
nais. 

Chance  had  made  her  known  to  Pulcheria.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Athenian  phiiosopher,  who  had  taken  the  greatest  care  of  her 
education.  Such  was  his  conviction  of  her  entire  accomplishment 
in  every  respect,  that  in  the  disposition  of  his  property,  he  left  his 
two  sons  the  whole  of  it,  except  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  with 
the  declaration  that  "  her  own  good  fortune  would  be  sufficient  for 
her." 

With  a  view  to  obtain  her  just  share  of  the  inheritance  from  her 
brothers,  after  she  had  tried  the  forms  of  law  in  vain,  the  Athenian 
maiden  came  to  claim  the  interference  and  protection  of  Pulcheria, 
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at  Constantinople.  Her  sense  and  merit  highly  pleased  the  pTincgM. 
and  i:i  connection  with  her  charms,  won  the  heart  of  TheoCoehis. 
In  431  she  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  baptised  by  the  name  of 
Eudocia,  and  the  same  year  was  united  to  the  emperor  in  marriage. 
She  treated  her  brothers  with  singular  magnanimity,  raising  them 
to  the  rank  of  consuls  and  praefects,  and  though  she  at  length  lost 
the  affections  of  Theodosius  on  an  imputation  of  infidelity,  and 
chose  to  retire  to  Jerusalem,  she  ever  protested  that  she  was  wholly 
innocent  She  died  about  460,  ten  years  after  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

18.  Marcian,  a  native  of  Thrace,  was  called  to  the  throne 
by  Pulcheria  460,  whose  hand  also  he  received  in  marriage. 
After  a  reign  of  seven  years,  he  departed  this  life,  while  pre- 
paring for  a  war  against  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals. 

§  Marcian  possessed  some  eminent  qualities,  as  is  evinced  by  his 
reply  to  Attila  when  the  latter  claimed  the  annual  tribute^  consented 
to  by  Theodosius.  "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  gold  for  my  friends,  and 
iron  for  my  enemies." 

19.  Leo  I.,  also  a  native  of  Thrace,  was  called  to  the  em^ 
pire  on  the  death  of  Marcian  457  A.  C.  He  reigned  till 
nearly  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  Western  empire. 
He  had  some  domestic  enemies,  who  gave  him  trouble ;  though 
he  finally  crushed  Asper,  through  whose  influence  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne,  and  who  at  length  revolted  against 
his  master.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  his  domi- 
nions were  much  ravaged  by  the  Goths.  He  died  a  natural 
death,  at  an  advanced  age,  474  A.  C. 

§  Leo  1st  has  been  greatly  praised  by  some  historians,  and  cen- 
sured by  others.  An  instance  of  his  temperate  firmness  in  resisting 
the  oppression  of  his  pat-on  Asper,  is  recorded  as  follows : — 

Asper  had  presumed  to  reproach  him  with  a  breach  of  promise^ 
in  regard  to  a  certain  appointment.  "  It  is  not  proper^"  said  he,  in^ 
solently  shaking  the  purple,  "  that  the  man  who  is  mvested  with 
this  garment,  should  be  guilty  of  a  falsehood."  "  Nor  is  it  proper,'' 
retorted  Leo,  '^  that  a  prince  should  be  compelled  to  resign  his  own 
Jgadgment  and  the  public  interest,  to  the  pleasure  of  a  subject" 

PERSIA. 

20.  Of  Persia,  during  this  period,  we  have  only  to  say  in 
general,  that  it  was  governed  successively  by  eight  princ^  of 
whom  Sapores  IL  was  the  most  distinguished ;  that  at  the 
beginning,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  tlie  na- 
tion warred  against  the  Romans ;  but  that  through  the  inter- 
mediate spa^e,  the  most  pntfound  peace  subsisted  between  ttm 
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two  powers.  A  few  particulars  respecting  some  of  the  Per- 
sian sovereigns,  will  appear  below. 

§  Sapores,  II.,  who  was  crowned  before  his  birth,  in  the  person  of 
his  mother,  began  to  persecute  the  Christians  of  his  domhiions  in  326. 
In  a  few  years  after,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the  five  provmces 
3rielded  by  his  grandfather,  Narses.  to  the  Romans,  but  was  terribly 
defeated  by  Constantius.  After  this  event,  he  gained  a  celebrated 
battle  at  Sirigate,  in  Mesopotamia^nd'took  several  cities. 

In  the  war  with  Julian,  in  363,  he  was  pursued  into  the  very 
heart  of  his  dominions,  but  was  delivered  by  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror. He  died  in  380,  after  a  reign  of  sevenhr  years.  His  charac- 
ter was  a  compound  of  pride  and  ferocity.  He  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Christians,  during  forty  years. 

Saporos  III.,  was  a  wise  prince ;  he  lived  at  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  died  lamented.  Under  Isdigartes  I.,  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians  commenced,  which  continu^  fifty  years,  during  his  reign 
and  that  of  some  of  his  successors. 

CfflNA, 

21.  During  this  period,  the  seventh  djmasty  of  the  empe- 
rors of  China  terminated ;  as  also  the  eighth,  a  little  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  period. 

Under  the  first  of  these,  the  empire,  which  had  been  divi 
ded  into  three,  became  united.  It  continued  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  years,  under  fifteen  emperors.  It  is  called  the  di- 
nasty  of  Tcin-ou-ti.  The  eighth  was  the  dynasty  of  Song. 
It  began  under  a  revolted  general,  420  A.  C,  and  lasted  fifty- 
nine  years,  under  eight  emperors. 

§  One  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  8th  dynasty^  whose  name  was  YentL 
was  kUled  by  his  own  son,  and  the  jtarricide  fell  by  the  hands  of 
his  brother.  The  latter  made  himselt  many  enemies  by  the  freedom 
of  his  speech,  for  which,  in  the  end.  he  lost  his  life.  One  of  his 
wives,  whom  he  had  offended  by  calling  heir  old,  stifled  hmi  in  hit 
bed. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IL 

1.  Lactantius,  an  elegant  writer,  and  an  able  defender  nl 
Christianity :  sometimes  called  the  Christian  Cicero. 

2.  Ossian,  a  Caledonian  bard. 

3.  Eusebius,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  historian. 

4.  Eutropius,  a  Latin  historian  and  sophist. 

6.  Julian,  a  Roman  emperor,  an  acute,  but  malignant  in- 
fidel philosopher. 
6.  Basil,  the  Great,  an  eminent  fiftther  in  the  church. 
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7.  Gr^ory  Nazianzen,  a  theological  and  polemical  \\riter. 

8.  Olaudian,  an  elegant  Latin  poet. 

9.  St  Chrysostom,  and  )  Learned  and  eloquent  ministers 

10.  St.  Augustine,  )  and  writers. 

§  1.  Lactantius  proved  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  ex- 
posed the  absurdities  of  paganism.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  of 
the  ecclesiastical  Latin  writers  of  his  age.  His  principal  works, 
are  his  treatises  concerning  the  Divine  Wrath,  and  the  Works  ot 
God,  and  his  Divine  Institutions.  The  last,  in  seven  books^  is  written 
with  uncommon  elegance  and  purity.  As  a  tiieologian,  he  had 
some  errors.    He  died  in  325. 

2.  Ossian  was  a  rude  Caledonian.  He  is  supposed  to  have  flou- 
rished in  the  fourth  century,  and  to  have  been  the  son  of  Fingal. 
He  wrote  in  Gaelic }  and  the  poems  that  go  by  his  name,  translated 
by  Macpherson,  are  marked  by  a  simple  and  sublime  wildness.  If 
they  are  really  Ossian's,  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  poets 
of  &is  period.  There  is,  however,  strong  ground  of  doubt,  in  respect 
to' the  authenticity  of  these  poems,  as  a  whole. 

3.  Eusebius  died  in  338  A.  C.  He  was  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Constantine.  He  opposed  Arius,  although  he 
held  to  a  certain  disparity  and  subordination  in  the  Godhead.  He 
was  a  man  of  immense  reading,  and  was  greatly  versed  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  sacred  erudition.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings,  which  consisted  of  an  ecclesiastical  history,  the  life  of 
Constantine,  evangelical  preparations,  and  many  other  treatises, 
most  of  which  are  now  lost. 

4.  Eutropius  lived  in  the  age  of  Julian,  under  whom  he  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  against  Persia.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  Senator.  He  wrote  several  works ;  but  none  of  them  re- 
main except  his  Roman  History.  This  was  an  epitome  of  the  trans- 
actions of  Rome,  from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  Valens. 
It  is  characterised  by  conciseness  and  precision,'but  not  by  elegance. 

6.  Julian,  as  has  been  already  narrated,  was  elevated  to  the  throne, 
361  A.  C.  He  then,  although  he  had  been  educated  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  publicly  disavowed  its  truths,  and  offered 
solemn  sacrifices  to  all  the  Grods  of  Ancient  Rome.  This  change  of 
religious  opinion,  was  attributed  to  the  austere  manner  with  which 
he  vv^as  instructed  in  Christianity ;  though  others  ascribe  it  to  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  and  their  influence  over 
his  mind.  From  this  circumstance,  the  appellation  of  apostate,  has 
been  attached  to  him.  Some  of  his  writings  have  been  praserved, 
in  which  he  has  shown  great  powers  of  ridicule  in  a  bad  cause.  But 
we  need  not  repeat  the  particulars  that  have  already  been  given,  res- 
pecting his  character  and  writings. 

6.  Basil,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  bishop  of  Caesarea.  He  was 
persecuted  by  Valens,  for  refusing  to  embrace  Onanism.  Accord- 
ingto  Mosheim,  "  in  point  of  genius,  controversi:il  «kill,  and  a  rich 
and  flowing  eloquence.  He  was  surpassed  by  very  feu  o('K»s  contem- 
poraries."   He  died  in  379. 
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7.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  was  siirnamed  the  divine.  He  was  pttri- 
afeh  of  Constantinople,  but  the  right  to.  that  station  being  disputed, 
he  abandoned  it.  His  birth  occurred  in  324,  and  his  death  in  389L 
He  held  an  honourable  place  among  the  theolc^cal  and  political  wri- 
ters of  the  times.  His  writings  compare  well  with  those  of  the  Gre- 
cian orators,  in  eloquence  and  variety.  His  sermons  are  better 
adapted  to  philosophers  than  common  hearers^  but  are,  nevertheless 
not  wanting  in  seriousness  and  devotion.  He  most  ably  defended 
(he  orthodox  faith  concerning  the  Trinity. 

8.  Claudian  was  a  native  of  Alexandna,  in  E^^rpt,  and  flourished 
in  the  age  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  His  style  is  not  corrupted  by 
the  false  taste  of  the  age.  But  although  he  wrote  elegant  verses, 
he  depicted  no  powerful  passions,  and  exhibited  no  commanding 
genius.  His  matter  was  meagre,  but  his  language  was  pure,  his  ex- 
pressions happy,  and  his  numbers  melodious.  His  best  compositions 
are  his  poems  on  Rufinus  and  Eutropius. 

9.  St.  Chrysostom,  John,  was  so  called  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary eloquence.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch,  of  a  noble  iamily,  about 
354,  consecrated  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  398,  and  died  in  407. 
His  works  are  voluminous.  He  was  an  elegant  preacher,  and  pos- 
sessed a  noble  genius.  On  account  of  his  severity  in  opposing  the 
corruption  of  the  times,  he  procured  himself  many  enemies.  He  wai 
so  great  a  disciplinarian,  that  he  even  recommended  to  private  be- 
lievers, though  very  injudiciously,  the  use  of  outward  violence,  in  re- 
sisting the  wickedness  of  men. 

10.  St  Augustme  was  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa.  He  led  an  aus- 
tere life,  and  died  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  430  A.  C.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  writings,  and  his  reputation  is  great,  even  to  this 
day.  He  was  characterised  by  a  sublime  genius,  an  unintermitted 
pursuit  of  truth,  an  indefatigable  application,  an  invmcible  patiencei 
a  sincere  piety,  and  a  subtle  and  lively  wit.  The  solidity  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  judgment,  were  not,  however,  proportionu)le  to  his 
eminent  talents  in  other  respects. 

Augustine's  book  concerning  the  City  of  God,  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  "  a  work  extremely  rich  and  ample  m  point  of  matter,  and  fill- 
ed with  the  most  profound  and  diversified  erudition."  In  all  his 
writings,  this  father  displayed  an  extensive  acquamtance  with  PlSr 
to^s  philosophy. 


PERIOD  III. 

The  period  of  the  Justinian  Code,  and  of  the  Wars  of- 
Bdisarius ;  extending  from  the  Extinction  of  tM 
Western  Empire,  476  pears  A.  G,  to  the  flight  of 
Mahomet,  622  years  A.  C. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
The  dark  ages,  as  they  have  been  commonly  called,  octtinwnoed 
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with  this  period.  The  human  intellect,  and  the  state  of  society,  had 
for  some  time  previous,  been  retrograde.  But  upon  the  conquest  ot 
the  Western  Empire  by  the  barbarians,  the  darkness  became  more 
especially  obvious,  and  we  shall  find  it  prevailing  over  the  nations^ 
though  with  some  intervals  of  light,  nearly  1000  years.  It  is  believ- 
ed, however,  that  mankind  have  been  apt  to  overrate,  in  some  res- 
pects, the  infdicities  of  the  dark  ages^  and  to  forget,  that  after  all, 
strong  proofs^were  at  times  afforded,  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  of  the 
liigh  enjoyment  of  life.  A  few  men  of  distinguished  abilities  ap- 
peared during  the  present  period,  though,  in  general,  the  age  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  several  that  preceded  it. 

Sec.  1.  WeJhave  now  to  record  the  melancholy  extinction 
of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans — an' empire,  the  most 
powerful  that  has  ever  existed.  This  event  occuned,  476 
A.  C.  upon  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Odoacer,  prince  of  the 
Heruli.  Romulus,  sumamed  Augustulus,  was  at  that  time 
on  the  throne.  Odoacer,  having  subdued  Italy,  and  taken 
its  capital,  spared  the  life  of  Augustulus,  upon  condition  of 
his  resigning  the  empire. 

§  The  empire  having  been  long  beset  on  every  side  by  barbarians, 
great  numbers  of  them  were  admitted  into  the  Roman  legions,  to 
protect  it  against  the  rest.  These,  in  the  reign  of  Augustulus,  having 
revolted,  demanded  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  as  a  settlement 
for  themselves  and  families.  This  being  refused,  they  advanced  to 
Rome,  under  Odoacer,  and  as  conquerors,  held  the  country. 

Odoacer  was  an  officer  of  the  emperor's  guards,  at  the  head  of  the 
barbarians  who  had  enlisted  in  the  armies.  When  he  had  secured 
Rome,  Augustulus,  who  was  a  feeble  youth,  was  directed  to  express 
his  resignation  to  the  senate,  while  that  body,  in  an  epistle  to  Zeno, 
emperor  of  the  East,  disclaimed  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  im- 
})erial  succession  in  Italy,  since,  in  the  submissive  language  of  adula- 
tion, they  observed,  "the  majesty  of  the  monarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  sufficient  to  defend  both  the  East  and  the  West :"  at  the  same 
time  they  begged  the  favour,  that  the  emperor  would  invest  Odoacer 
with  the  title  of  patrician,  and  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of 
Italy.  Their  request  was  granted,  and  to  Augustulus,  was  assigned 
a  splendid  income,  to  support  him  in  a  private  station. 

Thus  the  Western  Empue  of  Rome  passed  from  the  hands 
of  its  ancient  masters,  into  the  possession  of  the  barbarians, 
who  had  so  long  harassed  it  by  their  invasions.  As  an  em- 
pire, it  had  existed  more  than  five  hundred  years,  computmg 
the  tune  from  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  whole  period  ol 
its  duration,  from  the  buildmg  of  the  city,  was  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years. 

The  ruin  of  the  Rranan  empue,  was  the  result  of  its  great 
extent,  connected  with  its  moral  corruption.     The  perfections 
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o!  God  are  concerned  in  accomplishing,  by  natural  cauMi, 
(he  extincCic  n  of  enormously  guilty  nations.  Rome,  having 
become  a  mass  of  luxury,  weakness,  and  profligacy,  feU,  at 
last,  an  easy  prey  to  the  barbarous  tribes  that  poured  in  upon 
its  dominions. 

§  Tlie  Northern  invaders  did  not  originate  the  catastrophe  which 
Rome  experienced ;  they  scarcely  hastened  it.  As  much  of  crime 
and  barbarism  a6  they  brought  with  them,  they  became,  upon  their 
settlement  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  reputable,  at  least,  as  the  na- 
tive citizens  themselves.  Without  the  agency  of  these  invaders, 
darkness  an3  barbarism  would  have  visited  the  Roman  world,  from 
the  operation  of  causes  within  its  own  bosom ;  especially  from  the 
extreme  profligacy  and  irreligion  which  prevailed  among  all  classes. 

While  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  thus  fell  into  ruias,  the  sis- 
ter empire  in  the  East,  which  appealed  to  be  in  a  similar  mtuation, 
not  only  continued  to  stand,  but  even  existed  for  the  space  of  nearly 
one  thousand  years  more,  though  in  comparative  imbecility  and  de- 
pression. It  existed,  notwithstanding  it  sufiered  all  the  internal 
evils  which  produce  the  ruin  of  a  state,  and  was  shaken  by  all  the, 
storms,  which  burst  upon  the  nations,  during  the  middle  ages. 
This  phenomenon,  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  histor}^  of  the 
world,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  explained  from  the  almost  impreg 
nable  site  of  its  capital  alone,  in  connexion  with  the  despotism, 
which  sometimes  remains  the  last  support  of  fallen  nations. 

We  shall  continue  the  portion  of  its  history  belonging  to  this, 
period,  before  we  bring  into  view  the  new  state  of  things,  consequent 
5n  the  occupation  of  Italy  and  the  West,  by  the  barbarians.  Tlio 
tjccnt  kingdom  which  they  founded,  deserves  a  separate  account 

2.  The  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Romans,  sometimes  called 
the  Greek  Empire,  and  the  Empire  of  Constantinople,  was 
at  this  time,  (474  A.  C.)  under  the  sway  of  Zcno,  son-in-law 
to  Ijco.  He  was  odious,  on  accoimt  of  his  debauchery ;  and 
sfler  having  once  fled  from  his  throne,  and  been  restored  to  it, 
aad  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  several  conspiracies,  he 
nset  with  a  miserable  end,  being  buried  alive.  He  reigned 
about  seventeen  years. 

§  Leo  II.,  son  of  Zeno,  and  grandson  to  Leo  I.,  was  designed  for  the 
w.pire ;  but  being  of  tender  age  when  his  grandfather  died,  Zeno 
was  made  regent.  But  the  death  of  the  childj  the  same  year,  left 
Zeno  in  the  possession  of  the  throne.  The  intrigues  of  the  empress 
Verina,  his  mother-in-law,  embittered  his  life,  and  distracted  his 
reign.  She  aided  one  or  two  of  the  conspiracies  that  were  carried 
on  against  him. 

He  came  to  his  end  by  an  awful  act  of  Ariadne,  his  wife.  She 
loretl  him  not,  and  profiting  by  an  epileptic  fit,  to  which  thg®"*?^' 
was  TDbject,  caused  him  to  be  precipitately  interred.    When  wi« 
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a0|iid<^i^  was  opened,  a  few  days  aftef ,  it  was  found  ihat  Zeno  had 
devoured  the  flesh  off  his  own  anns. 

3.  Anastasias,  au  officer  of  the  palace,  marrying  the  widow 
of  Zeno,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  491  A.  C.  He  was  old 
at  this  time,  but  reigned  about  twenty-seven  years.  The 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  auspicious,  but  it  was  otherwise 
in  the  end.     He  died  a  natural  death,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

4.  Justin  I.,  the  Thracian,  ascended  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  Anastasius«  He  governed  with  great  prudence.  In 
626,  he  sent  the  celebrated  Belisarius  against  the  Persians, 
who  had  broken  the  truce  subsisting  between  the  two  em- 
pires. The  emperor,  however,  died  before  the  conchision  of 
the  war,  having  reigned  about  nine  years. 

}  Justin  was  the  son  of  a  ploughman,  and  rose  by  his  talents  to 
the  flrst  military  dignities,  before  he  was  chosen  emperor.  He  was 
flO  illiterate,  however,  as  to  l>e  unable  to  write  his  own  name,  and 
secured  respect,  only  by  the  good  sense  which  he  manifested  in  the 
dioice  of  his  counsellors. 

5.  Justinian  I.,  nephew  of  Justin,  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  627  A.  C.  His  personal  character  was  far  from 
inspiring  rCspect ;  but  his  reign  was  successful,  and  he  was 
extremdy  fortunate  in  his  generals  and  counsellors.  The 
exploits  of  his  generals,  and  the  production  of  the  code  of 
laws  that  goes  by  his  name,  of  which  the  learned  Trebonian 
was  the  author,  form  an  era  in  history. 

Towards  the  brave  and  noble  Belisarius,  the  warrior  who 
at  first  fought  his  battles,  the  emperor  was  ungrateful  in  the 
extreme.  This  great  general,  by  his  arms  and  policy,  pre- 
served his  master  on  his  throne,  when  his  expulsion  from  it 
was  likely  to  be  effected,  by  the  civil  factions  which  raged  at 
Constantinople.     He  also  defeated  the  Persians  in  three  san- 

S unary  battles,  in  different  years ;  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
e  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  recovered  that  province  to  the  em- 
pire; and  wrested  Italy  from  its  Gothic  sovereign,  restoring  it 
for  a  short  space  of  time,  to  the  authority  of  its  ancient  masters. 
*  Italy,  however,  was  once  more  subdued  by  the  Goths. 
From  this  time  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius  began  to  change. 
He  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Italy,  having  been  more  than 
once  recalled,  through  the  emperoPs  meanness  and  jealousy. 
On  his  final  return  to  Constantinople,  his  long  services  were 
repaid  with  disgrace,  and  he  was  superseded  in  the  command 
\>f  the  armie%  by  the  eunuch  Nai-ses. 
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$  Beiisarius,  more  than  any  other  goieral  durmg  the  later  periodt 
of  the  empire,  revived  the  fainting  glory  of  Rome.  On  the  plains 
of  Dara,  he  defeated  the  Persians,  with  great  daughter;  and  his  con* 
duct,  in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople,  secured  the  esteem  of  ibib 
emperor.  When  Justinian,  by  favouring  a  certain  faction,*  had  near- 
ly mvolved  himself  in  destruction,  and  was  about  to  seek  his  safety 
in  flight,  Belisarius,  amidst  the  uproar  and  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed, came  to  the  aid  of  his  master.  A  corps  of  three  thousand 
veteran  troops  he  led  against  the  populace  of  Constantinople,  and  it 
IS  computed  that  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  persons  perished  in 
the  carnage.  So  signal  a  chastisement  had  the  effect  of  overawing 
the  infuriated  and  divided  citizens  \  and  the  games  of  the  circus,  out 
of  which  the  contention  arose,  were,  during  several  years,  interdicted. 

The  war  which  Belisarius  carried  on  against  the  Vandais,  in  AJ&ica, 
was  marked  by  signal  success ;  but  no  particulars  need  to  b^  related, 
except  that  Belisarius  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian,  and 
that  his  victories  and  prompt  obedience,  secured  him  the  honours  of 
a  triumph. 

In  the  war  against  the  Gotliic  power  in  Italy,  537  A.  C.  Justinian  was 
equally  fortunate  through  the  exploits  of  his  illustrious  lieutenant, 
and  equally  mean  in  his  conduct  towards  this  hero.  The  Gothic 
forces  were  obliged  to  retire  before  the  Roman  army^  upon  its  hold- 
ing in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Resistance  was  made,  but  in  vain.  The  fame 
of  Belisarius,  had  inspired  even  the  degenerate  Romans  with  couragq. 

Long  before  this  general  reached  Rome,  the  Grothic  king  had 
abandoned  it ;  and  though  the  policy  was  singular,  the  latter  did  it 
with  a  view  to  wrest  the  city  from  the  hands  of  Belisarius,  at  some 
future  time.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Vitiges,  the  Gothic 
king,  advanced  towards  Rome,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
warriors.  The  inconsiderable  army  of  Belisarius,  however,  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour,  and  not  only  defended  Rome,  during  a 
long  siege,  but,  with  the  aid  of  some  reinforcements  from  the  East, 
obliged  the  Gothic  king  to  retire,  first  to  Ravenna,  and  at  last  to  sur- 
render all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy. 

This  was  no  sooner  effect^  than  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  re- 
manded his  lieutenant  to  Constantinople ;  nor  was  the  latter  allowed 
the  honour  of  a  second  triumph.  But  though  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor  towards  him  was  utterly  despicable,  the  admiration  of  the 
people  was  an  ample  indemnity. 

llie  valour  of  Belisarius,  at  this  era,  saved  the  East ;  but  there  is 
no  time  to  recount  his  achievements.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that  the 
necessity  of  the  emperor,  induced  him  again  to  appoint  Belisarius 
to  the  command  of  Italy,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  nearly  overrun, 

*  There  were  two  fibcUons  in  Constantinople)  which  were  diitinguiihed  by  • 
diveraity  of  colour.  The  support  of  one  or  other  of  these^  became  neceasar:^  (c 
every  candids^  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical  honors.  The  greens  were  attached  to 
the  &mily  or  sect  of  Anastasius :  the  blues  were  devoted  to  orthodozy,  imd 
Justinian.  The  latter,  the  emperor  &vottred  during  five  years,  tbcugh  welf 
tumuHiendangcrede^iallyhisownsaftty,  andthepeadeof  theelty. 
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during  this  interval,  by  the  arms  of  the  brave  and  virtuous  TotSa 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  a  prospect  of  driving  the  Gothic  king 
from  Italy,  than  he  was  called  off  to  some  less  important  warfare, 
which  was  mtended  as  a  disgrace  to  him. 

'Die  declining  years  of  the  life  of  this  hero,  were  passed  in  Con- 
stantinople; but  even  at  that  late  period,  they  were  crowned  by  a 
victory,  in  which  he  saved  the  ungrateful  Justmian  and  his  capita] 
ftom  the  ravages  of  the  Bulgarians*  The  unnatural  suspicions  of 
the  emperor  followed  him  to  the  grave  5  for  even  in  extreme  old 
age,  he  suifFercd  in  his  property  and  comforts,  for  a  time,  from  the 
ifdse  imputation  of  conspiracy^ 

Narses,  who  was  able  in  council,  was  also  successful  in 
war.  He  had  the  honour  of  completing  the  conquest  of  Ita- 
ly, by  defeating  Totila,  in  a  decisive  engagement,  in  which 
the  6othic  king  was  slain*  Under  tlie  title  of  duke,  Narses, 
gaining  some  other  victories,  governed  Italy  with  ability  foi 
thirteen  years. 

Justinian  died  in  his  eighty-third  year.  He  would  be  but 
little  thought  of  by  mankind,  were  it  not  for  those  illustrious 
men  who  fought  his  battles,  and  presided  in  his  councils^  He 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  their  merits,  and  happy  would  it 
have  been,  had  he  possessed  the  magnanimity  to  reward  them. 
His  vices  were  meanness,  vanity,  caprice,  and  tyranny  :  hia 
virtues  were  chastity,  temperance,  .vigilance,  and  studiousness. 
%\  c  pretend  not  to  determine  which  preponderated. 

Imposing  as  was  his  reign,  he  lived  in  a  miserable  age. 
His  subjects  were  continually  afflicted  by  war,  pestilence,  and 
fisimine.  The  empire  shone  out  with  a  degree  of  brilliancy 
under  liis  auspices,  but  after  his  death  it  shone  no  more.  Its 
history,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  notice  it,  is  henceforth 
made  up,  more  than  ever,  of  disasters,  miseries,  and  crimes. 

6.  Upon  the  death  of,  Justinian,  his  nephew,  Justin  II. 
ascended  the  throne,  565  A.  C.  He  was  a  man  of  weak  in- 
tellect, and  Was  governed  by  his  consort,  Sophia,  though  his 
intentions  appear  tb  have  been  good.  The  troubles  and  cala- 
mities which  befel  his  family  and  empire,  threw  him  into  an 
incurable  frenzy.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  Tiberius,  his 
son-in-law,  was  associated  in  the  empire.  It  was  soon  after  his 
elevation,  that  the  Lombards  established  themselves  in  Italy. 
In  his  reign,  not  only  was  Italy  lost  again  to  the  empire, 
but  Africa  desolated,  and  the  East  ravaged  by  the  Persians. 

J  The  advice  which  Justin  gave  to  Tiberius,  upon  the  introduction 
the  latter  to  the  empire,  was  worthy  of  any  prince.    "  Love. ' 
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Md  he,  "  the  people  as  yourself;  cultivate  the  affections,  and  main- 
tain the  discipline  of  the  anny ;  protect  the  fortunes  of  the  rich, 
and  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor."  The  last  four  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  tranquillity.  He  reigned  nine  years  alone,  and 
four  in  connexion  with  Tiberius. 

7.  Tiberius,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Constantiae,  wae 
sole  possessor  of  the  throne  in  578.  His  reign  was  short, 
but  it  was  rendered  glorious  by  his  defeat  of  the  Persians. 
He  was  accounted  a  just,  humane,  temperate,  and  brave 
prince. 

§  On  his  de^th-bed,  Tiberius  bestowed  his  diadem  on  his  son-in-law, 
Maurice,  who  had  proved  himself  an  excellent  general. 

8.  Maurice,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  ascended  the  throne 
582  A.  C.  He  reigned  twenty  years,  in  almost  continual 
turbulence.  He  chose  his  predecessors  for  his  model,  nw 
was  he  destitute  of  sense  and  courage,  in  whatever  he  under- 
took for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  Avarice  is  said  to  have 
been  his  great  failing ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  his  rigid 
rirtue  and  economy  were  net  duly  appreciated  in  those  cor- 
rupt times. 

In  602,  he  obliged  his  army  to  take  up  their  winter  quar- 
iers  beyond  the  Danubg,  upon  which  a  revolt  ensued,  and 
Phocas,  being  proclaimed  emperor,  advanced  to  Constantino- 
ple. Maurice  and  his  children  were  cruelly  slain. 
§  After  Maurice  fell  into  the  hands  of  Phocas,  the  jealous  and  cruel 
rebel  caused  the  emperor  to  be  dragged  from  his  sanctuary  at  Chal- 
cedon,  and  his  five  sons  to  be  murdered,  one  after  the  other,  before 
his  eyes.  Maurice  bore  this  agonizing  sight  with  such  firmness  and 
resignation,  that  he  repeated,  with  streaming  tears,  at  every  wound, 
the  words  of  David,  "Thou  art  just,  O  Lord !  in  all  thy  judgments." 

When  a  nurse  generously  concealed  a  royal  infant,  and  offered  her 
own  to  the  executioner,  Maurice  was  too  rigidly  honest  not  to  reveal 
the  deception.  The  tragic  scene  was  closed  with  the  execution  of 
the  emperor  himself,  who  fell  on  the  dead  bodies  of  his  children. 
What  sufferings- have  not  princes  and  their  families  been  often  called 
to  sustain— sufferings  far  surpassing  the  common  lot  of  men  ! 

9.  Phocas  seated  himself  on  the  throne  602  A.  0.  His 
character  was  despicable.  His  empire  was  ravaged  by  the 
Persians,  and  numerous  seditions  arose  to  disturb  his  peace. 
^t  last,  Heraclius,  governor  of  Africa,  sent  his  son  against 
him  AN^th  a  fleet,  which  quickly  arrived  at  Constantinople. 
The  emperor,  forsaken  by  his  people,  on  whom  he  had  inflict- 
ed ail  manner  of  ci-uelties,  was  soon  beheaded,  and  his  body 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity. 
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{  The  cruelty  of  Phocas  towards  the  family  of  his  predeeessoi 
kiiew  no  bounds.  He  finally  caused  the  innocent  empress,  Ganstan- 
tina,  and  her  three  daughters,  to  be  executed  on  the  same  c^t  where 
her  husband  and  sons  had  suffered,  three  years  before. 

10.  Heraclius  I.,  was  crowned  610  A.  C.  His  reign  ex- 
tended several  years  into  the  next  succeeding  period.  The 
Persians  ravaged  his  empire ;  but  terribly  defeating  them  in 
iix  succeasive  campaigns,  he  brought  them  to  a  peace.  He 
reigned  more  than  thirty  years. 

During  the  last  part  of  his  reign,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the 
ealiphate  of  the  Scoracens,  under  the  impostor  Mahomet,  whose  his- 
tory will  claim  our  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  period. 

KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

11.  The  kingdom  which  was  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans,  is  sometimes  called  tlie 
KINGDOM  OF  ITALY.  That  country  was  held  and  governed, 
for  the  most  part,  by  its  northern  conquerors,  through  the 
space  of  nearly  three  hundred  years.  During  this  time, 
however,  there  were  several  transfers  of  the  sovereignty,  from 
one  of  the  barbarous  tribes  to  another.  The  Heruli,  who 
conquered  the  country  in  476,  held  k  till  493.  It  then  passed 
ftom  their  hands  into  the  possession  of  the  Goths,  or  Ostro- 
goths, who  held  it  till  the  year  568,  when  the  Lombards  seiz- 
ed and  c^onquered  the  country.  They  were  masters  of  the 
greatest  portion  of  it,  a  little  more  than  two  centuries.  The 
period  oi  which  we  treat,  will  carry  the  history  of  Italy  only 
throc^h  a  part  of  the  above  named  space  of  time. 

12.  The  kingdom  of  the  Heruli  in  Italy,  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance. Odoacer,  their  king,  reigned  thirteen  years  without 
Ofqposition ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period,  Theodoric, 
long  of  the  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  invaded  Italy,  and 
tfler  a  stru^le  of  four  years,  defeated  and  slew  Odoacer, 
usurping  his  dominions,  493  A.  C. 

§  In  the  year  489,  Theodoric  twice  overcame  Odoacer  in  battle ;  but 
bemg  betrayed  by  one  of  his  general  officers,  he  retired  to  Pavia- 
where  he  was  besieged  by  Odoacer.  In  his  distress,  Theodoric  callea 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Yisogoths,  and  gained  a  third  victory  in  490. 
Odoacer,  shutting  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  vigorously  defended  the 
place  for  three  years.  He  was  at  last  forced  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
wltti  Theodoric,  and  obtained  a  stipulation  that  Tiis  life  should  be 
Bpued.  The  Gothic  monarch,  however,  perfidiously  caused  him  tc 
be  assassinated. 
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13}  The  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  (eastern  Groths) 
began,  493.  Theodoric,  (commonly  sumamed  the  great,) 
their  king,  was  now  acknowledged  the  sovereign  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna.  He  was  an  Ariaa 
in  principle,  but  protected  the  Cathohcs.  He  reigned  about 
thirty-three  years.  His  administration  of  government  showed 
him  to  be  an  able  prince.  The  people  were  probably  bene- 
fitted by  a  change  of  masters. 

§  Theodoric,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Leo 
I.  opd  remained  thirteen  years  at  Constantinople.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  Pannonia  in  475.  His  success  in  his  invaaon  of 
Italy,  has  already  been  mentioned.  After  a  few  years,  hisdominimis 
consisted  not  only  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  but  also  of  Dalmatia, 
Noricum,  the  two  Rhcetias,  Pannonia,  and  Provence.  The  latter 
part  of  his  reign  was  tarnished  by  cruelty  and  suspicion.  In 
the  indulgence  of  these  propensities,  he  put  to  death  the  cel^rated 
Boethius. 

13.  The  successors  of  Theodoric,  in  the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Italy,  were  seven  in  number.  It  was  during  the  reign  of 
several  of  these  monarchs,  that  the  events  alreaidy  related  re- 
specting the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and 
Narses,  occurred.  The  best  known  of  the  Gothic  kings  of 
this  country  are  Theodotus,  Vitiges,  and  Totila.  After  the 
death  of  Theias,  the  last  of  them,  the  Goths  endeavoured, 
under  several  leaders,  to  re-establish  their  dominions,  but 
were  subdued  by  the  eunuch,  Narses,  who  administered  the 
government  as  duke,  till  667  A.  C. 

14.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  followed,  in  668 
A.  C.  Alboin,  king  of  this  people,  was  invited  into  Italy  by 
Narses,  to  avenge  the  insult  he  received  from  the  emperor, 
Justin  II.,  in  his  recall.  Alboin  penetrated  into  Italy,  and 
was  proclaimed  its  king  at  the  date  above  mentioned.  He 
reigned  but  a  short  time. 

§  His  end  was  tragical,  as  it  perhaps  deserved  to  be.  Having  killed 
Cunimund,  king  of  the  G^idse,  in  a  single  combat,  he  mamed  Ro- 
scmond,  that  king's  beautiful  daughter,  and  made  a  drinking  cup  of 
her  father's  skull,  out  of  which  he  obliged  his  queen  to  drink.  Sbe 
dissembled  her  indignant  feelmgs,  but  applied  to  two  officers  for  re- 
venge. One  of  them  had  been  affironted  by  the  king,  and  the  other 
•he  knew  was  enamoured  of  her  person.  Tliese  she  admitted  into 
the  chamber  where  the  king  slept,  who  was  immediately  murdered, 
while  she  contrived  to  eflect  her  escape  to  Ravenna. 

16.  During  the  remamder  of  the  present  period,  there 
were  four  kings,  the  successors  of  Alboin,  bat  none  of  ther~ 
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ivere:  dwtingiiidied.  An,  anarchy,  of  ten  year's  continuance 
took  {^ce  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  kings,  i  during  which 
Italy  was  governed  by  thirty  dukes. 

{  Authaiis,  one  of  the  kings,  after  his  accession,  in  584,  confirmed 
the  dnkes  in  their  authority,  on  condition  of  their  paying  him  half 
of  their  revenaes,  and  serving  under  his  command  in  times  of  war, 
with  troops  levied  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  This  is  con- 
sidered by  scmie,  as  the  origin  of  the  feudal  system. 

PERSIA. 

16.  Seven  kings  in  succession,  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
Persia  durmg  this  period.  Of  these,  Ohosroes  II.,  the  great, 
was  the  most  conspicuous.  Diuing  much  of  the  time,  the 
Persians  were  at  war  with  the  Romans.  Sanguinary  baUles 
were  fought,  and  provinces  were  taken  and  retaken.  .  The 
Bofuans  at  last  penetrated  into  Persia. 

§  Choaoes  II.  was  a  warrior.  He  repeatedly  overcame  the  Roman 
fienerals,  and  was  as  often,  perhaps,  overcome.  In  one  instance, 
however,  he  cut  to  pieces  an  army  of  50,000.  The  Greek  histo- 
rians, who  probably  exaggerate  the  matter,  represent  him  as  a  fe- 
rocious monster.  He  doubtless  had  the  vices  of  his  predecessors, 
bat  sorpi^sed  them  in  great  qualities.  He  reigned  nearly  fifty  years. 

Choeroes  lU.,  son  of  Hormisdas,  possessed  the  hateful  character 
of  a  parricide.  He  caused  his  father  to  be  beaten  to  death.  He  re- 
ceived, however,  a  terrible  retribution,  in  the  treatment  he  expe- 
rienced from  his  own  son.  Siroes,  the  eldest  of  his  sous,  having  re- 
volted, and  secured  the  kingdom,  slew  all  his  brothers  in  his  father's 
presence,  cast  ttie  latter  into  a  prison,  where  he  caused  him  to  expire 
m  insufferable  torture,  by  being  incessantly  pricked  with  the  points 
of  arrows. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  period,  Persia  waa 
invaded  by  the  Saracens,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs. 

CfflNA. 

17.  In  the  history  of  China  during  this  period,  we  find 
four  dynasties  of  its  emperors,  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  in- 
dusive.  They  were  of  short  continuance,  and  included  the 
reigns  of  seventeen  sovereigns.  Several  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  wise  and  virtuous  men.  In  the  reign  of  Yang-ti, 
in  606,  many  canals  were  cut  through  the  empire,  by  which 
several  rivers  were  united,  and  great  facility  given  to  com- 
merce. 

f  €kieof  thesoverwgns of  thetwdfth dynasty,  issald  to hav&had a 
veryisoUdy  peaetratii^g  nund.    He  loved  his  peqfOe,  anddidemy 
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thing  in  his  power  io  promote  their  happiness.  He  built  publie 
granaries,  which  were  every  year  filled  with  rice  and  corn,  by  the 
opulent,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity.  He 
improved  their  music  and  eloquence.  Agahist  corrupt  judges,  he 
was  always  inexorable ;  and  excluded  from  all  public  employmcntSj 
those  whose  rank  in  life  did  not  render  them  respectable. 

SPAIN. 

Before  the  Empire  of  the  West  was  finally  subverted  by  the 
Northern  Barbarians,  some  of  the  nations  which  once  constituted  it, 
had  been  lost  to  the  empire.  This  was  the  case,  particularly,  with 
Spain  and  Britain.  Italy,  the  seat  of  the  empire,  and  according  to 
the  best  accounts,  France,  may  date  their  separate  existence,  only 
from  the  annihilation  of  the  Roman  power.  After  that  event,  these 
several  nations,  and  indeed  all  the  rest  of  western  Europe,  were  de- 
tached fFom  one  another,  and  held  by  the  native  inhabitants,  or  go- 
verned by  different  tribes  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  We  must 
therefore  consider  them  in  their  separate  sovereignties,  according  to 
the  eras  in  which  they  began  to  exist  mdependently.  We  begin 
with  Spain. 

18.  Spain,  while  constituting  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  invaded  by  the  Suevi,  the  Alains,  and  the  Van- 
dals, about  406  years  A.  C,  and  mostly  subdued  by  these  bar- 
barous tribes.  Expelhng  the  Romans,  they  divided  the 
country,  a  part  of  which,  viz.  Vandalasia,  or  Andalusia,  still 
bears  the  name  of  one  of  these  tribes,  (the  Vandals.) 

The  Alains,  in  418,  were  mostly  exterminated  by  the  Os- 
trogoths. The  Suevi  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, under  a  succession  of  their  kings,  till  the  year  585.  The 
Vandals  had  early,  viz.  in  427,  passed  into  Africa,  and  settled 
there,  upon  the  invitation  of  Count  Boniface. 

The  Visogoths,  who  entered  Spain  in  531,  conquered  the 
greatest  part  of  the  country  by  the  year  585,  and  erected  a 
monarchy,  which  existed  till  712,  when  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Saracens,  or  Moors. 

§  Spain  was  anciently  called  Hesperia  or  Western,  on  account  of  its 
situation,  as  being  the  extreme  west  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was 
called  also  Iberia,  from  the  river  Iber,  now  the  Ebro.  The  name 
Hispania,  or  Spain,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Phoenician  word, 
Sphavisa,  which  means,  abounding  with  rabbits  5  these  animals,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  being  very  numerous  in  Spain. 

Its  original  mhabitants  were  Celtes,  of  the  same  race  with  those 
of  France,  and  who  passed  over  from  that  country  into  Spain.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  induced  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  the  earli^ 
navigators,  to  open  a  trade  with  Spain,  and  they  built  the  city  of 
Gades.  now  Cadiz.    This  was  about  900  vears  B.  C.  r^^^^]^  J^ 
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This  country  has  been  often  conquered,  both  in  ancient  and  more 
modem  times.  About  500  years  B.  C,  it  was  in  part  subjugated  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who  held  their  conquest  three  centuries.  The 
.Romans  then  succeeded  as  masters,  in  whose  power  it  remained  six 
hundred  years.  From  the  Romans,  as  we  have  already  learned,  it 
was  wrested  by  the  northern  barbarians.  These,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
the  next  Period,  are  desthied  to  be  displaced  by  the  followers  of 
Mahomet. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  detail  any  events  under  the  kings  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  who  governed  Spain,  as  they  possess  scarcely 
any  interest.  Euric  may  he  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy  of  this  country. 

FRANCE, 

19.  France,  anciently  called  Gaul,  immediately  previoud 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  was  di- 
vided between  the  Romans,  Visogoths,  Franks,  and  Burgun- 
dians.  A  few  years  after  that  event,  viz.  681  A.  C,  Clovis. 
king  of  the  Franks,  obtained,  by  degrees,  possession  of  the 
country.  He  is  therefore  considered  the  true  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy,  as  before  him,  the  Franks  held  only  a  fev> 
provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  From  this  people, 
ancient  Gaul,  obtained  the  name  of  France.  The  kings  who 
have  reigned  in  France,  seem  to  be  divided  into  four  dynas- 
ties, viz.  the  Merovingian,  the  Carlovingian,  the  Capetian,  and 
the  Bourbon.  The  race  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
first  in  order,  derived  its  name  from  Merovoeus,  the  grand- 
father of  Clovis,  who  reigned  over  that  portion  of  the  Franks, 
who  had  obtained,  in  some  former  age,  a  settlement  in  the 
country.     The  Merovingian  dynasty  continued  till  75;J. 

§  The  Franks  were  supposed  to  have  been  of  German  origin,  aod 
to  have  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser, 
which  now  forms  part  of  Holland  and  Westphalia.  Some  believe 
them  to  have  consisted  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  various  tribes,  living 
beyond  the  Rhme,  who,  when  Grermany  was  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
united  in  defence  of  their  common  liberty,  and  styled  thenwselves 
Franks,  i.  e.  free  men.  Of  the  clans  into  which  they  were  divided, 
the  Salii,  and  Ansuarii,  were  the  most  considerable.  Between  the 
years  234  and  254,  they  made  an  irruption  into  Graul,  but  were  sig- 
nally overthrown  by  the  Romans  under  Aurelian,  then  a  military 
tribune.  They  finally  obtained  a  footing  in  that  country,  about  the 
year  264  A.  C. 

Succeeding  this  event,  they  had  many  contentions  with  the  Romans, 
in  which  they  often  conquered,  and  were,  oflener,  perhapi^  defeated. 
By  the  time,  however,  in  which  the  emperor  Constans  reigned,  they 
were  generally  at  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  several  of  Uiwn  ear 
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joyed  places  of  distinction  in  the  armies  and  at  court  The  petty 
io?ereigns  who  preceded  Clovis,  were  Pharamond,  who  made  the  last 
settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  Clodio,  Merovoeus,  and  Childeric  I. 

Clovis  made  many  conquests :  first  over  the  Romans  in  the  battle 
of  Soissons :  ♦hen  over  the  king  of  Thurmgia,  who  had  invaded  his 
dominions ;  afterwards  over  the  Germans  m  the  battle  of  Tolbiac ; 
and  finally  over  the  Visogoths  under  Alaric,  when  he  subdued  all  the 
south  of  Gaul.  In  his  contest  with  the  Germans,  496  A.  C,  he  in>- 
voked  the  GrOd  of  Clotilda,  a  Christian  princess,  whom  he  had  mar 
ried  three  years  before.  In  consequence  of  his  victory,  he  became 
professedly  a  believer,  and  together  with  three  thousand  of  his  sub- 
jects, was  baptised  on  Christmas-day,  the  same  year. 

About  thirteen  years  afterwards,  he  cruelty  murdered  most  of  his 
relatives,  which  shewed  how  little  influence  Christianity  had  over 
him.    Clovis  made  Paris  the  seat  of  his  kingdom.    He  died,  511. 

Clovis  was  followed  by  a  series  of  obscure  kings,  through 
the  remainder  of  this  period.  They  need  not,  therefore,  be 
mentioned  particularly.  They  were,  in  general,  weak  and 
wicked,  and  plunged  the  nation  into  deeper  barbarism  than 
it  was  under  during  the  Roman  dominion. 

ENGLAND. 

20.  England,  whose  ancient  name  was  Britain,  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Romans  fifty  years,  when  the  Empire  of  the 
West  was  subverted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  left  defenceless,  suffered  from  the  encroachments  of  their 
Qorthem  neighbours,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  in  tlieir  distress, 
solicited  several  of  the  warhke  tribes  of  the  continent,  for  assist- 
ance. The  Jutes  first  arrived  for  that  purpose.  These  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  in  451,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  object  was  soon  accomplished,  for 
which  the  Britons  had  invited  them  into  their  country.  Their 
enemy  was  repulsed ;  but  they  found  a  more  formidable  ene- 
ray  in  their  protectors  themselves. 

The  Saxons,  procuring  large  reinforcements  from  Germany, 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Britons,  and  took  possession  of 
the  country.  It  was  not,  however,  without  a  long  and  severe 
struggle,  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  this  con- 
quest was  achieved.  The  result  was,  the  establishment  of 
seven  distinct  states,  or  sovereignties,  which  were  governed, 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  by  their  respective  kings. 
These  states  are  usually  called  the  Heptarchy. 

§  The  island  of  Britain,  before  it  was  known  to  the  Romans,  wa« 
waabited  ^y  a  very  rude  and  uncivilized  people.    They  were  either 
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naked,  or  clothed  only  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  having  their  bodies 
painted  with  various  colours.  Hence  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  name,  Britain,  which  is  derived  from  a  British  word,  brit,  sig- 
nifying painted.  The  name  England  was  given  to  the  cour.  cry,  from 
the  Angles,  a  tribe  of  those  continental  nations,  who  conquered  it  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

The  island  was  originally  settled,  in  all  probability,  by  a  colony 
from  Gaul,  who  were  called  Celtes  or  (Jaels,  the  remains  of  whom 
are  chiefly  in  Wales,  in  the  hig:hlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  The  period  of  their  settlement  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
Phoenicians,  indeed,  traded  very  early  with  the  inhabitants  of  Corn- 
wall, for  copper  and  tin,  but  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country.  The  Romans  have  given  us  the  earliest  authen- 
tic information  respecting  it.  This  commences  with  the  first  inva- 
sion by  Julius  Csesar,  55  B.  C. 

Caesar  began  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  Britain ;  but  the 
island  was  subdued,  only  by  degrees,  under  the  Roman  leaders  who 
succeeded  him.  Forty-three  years  A.  C,  it  was  again  invaded  by 
the  emperor  Claudius,  whose  general,  Ostorius,  defeated  Caractacus, 
king  of  the  Britons,  took  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  in  51. 
In  uie  reign  of  Nero,  61  A.  C,  Suetonius  defeated  Boadicea,  queen  of 
the  Iceni,  (inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk.)  slaying  80,000  men 
in  a  single  battle.  Boadicea,  however,  haa  previously  obtamed 
several  victories  over  the  Romans,  by  her  gjJlant  conduct.  She  com- 
mitted suicide,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

Agricola,  who  governed  Britain  in  the  reigns  of  Titus,  Vespasian, 
and  Domitian,  formed  a  regular  plan  for  subduing  the  whole  island, 
and  rendering  the  acquisition  advantageous  to  the  conquerors.  Foi 
this  purpose  he  penetrated  into  Caledonia,  (Scotland,)  defeated  the 
natives  in  various  encounters,  and  established  a  chain  of  forto  be- 
tween the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 

Subduing  most  of  the  island,  he  soon  difiused  among  the  Britons  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  peace.  He  introduced  among  them,  laws 
and  government ;  taught  them  to  value  the  conveniences  of  life, 
and  reconciled  them  to  the  language  and  manners  of  their  masters. 

To  protect  the  southern  inhabitants  against  the  Scots,  Adrian,  in 
121,  built  a  wall  in  the  north  part  of  Britain,  between  the  river 
Tyne,  and  the  Frith  of  Solway.  This  was  afterwards  strengthened 
with  new  fortifications,  by  Severus,  in  208.  From  this  period,  till 
the  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  in  426,  the  inhabitants 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  *  n 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Romanized  Britons,  when  left  by 
their  masters,  were  thrown  into  a  defenceless  state.  Their  long  peace 
had  somewhat  enervated  them,  and  they  were  unable  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  their  barbarous  neignbours  on  the  north.  It  was  Vorti- 
gem,  one  of  their  kings,  who  invited  the  German  tribes  to  his  pro- 
tection. The  latter  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
visit  a  country  long  known  to  them  in  their  piratical  voyages  to  its 
coasts.    Hengist  and  Horsa,  two  brothers,  were  ^eir  leaders  on  tbii 
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occaskm,  and  with  only  1600  waniorsj  in  conjnnction  with  the 
South  Britons,  they  compelled  the  Scots  to  retire  to  their  mountiains. 
After  the  Saxons,  from  being  the  protectors,  had  become  the  con- 
querors of  Britain,  and  founded  the  Heptarchy,  history  records 
nothing  that  is  very  interesting  respecting  them,  until  the  time  of 
Egbert  the  Great,  who  became  sole  king  of  England,  in  827.  We 
may  therefore  pass  over  the  English  history,  until  that  period,  only 
remarking  that  the  Saxons,  who  were  partially  acquainted  with 
christianity^  before,  were  more  fully  eonverted  to  the  faith,  by  the 
labours  of  the  monk  Augustin,  in  597. 

Distivgiiished  Characters  in  Period  TIT. 

1.  Proclus,  a  learned  Platonist  and  unbeliever 

2.  Boethius,  a  Roman  poet,  and  Platonic  philospher. 

3.  Procopius,  a  Roman  historian — sometimes  denominated 
the  last  of  the  classic  writers. 

4.  Cassiodorus,  the  historian  of  Ravenna,  and  tutor  to 
Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king. 

5.  Belisarius,  an  heroic  and  successful  general  of  Jus- 
tinian. 

6.  Gildas,  the  most  ancient  British  writer  extant. 

1.  Proclus  was  born  at  Constalfetinople,  in  410,  and  died  in  485 
A.  C.  He  was  a  philospher  among  the  later  Platonists.  In  the 
chair  of  the  academy,  he  taught  philosophy  with  great  reputation. 
Such  was  his  industry,  that  frequently,  in  the  same  day,  he  pro- 
nounced five  lessons,  and  composed  seven  hundred  lines.  "  His  sa- 
gacious miad,"  says  Gibbon,  "explored  the  deepest  questions  of 
morals  and  metaphysics,  and  he  ventured  to  urge  eighteen  argu- 
ments against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world." 
This,  as  might  have  been  expected,  proved  to  be  labour  :n  vain 
The  foundations  of  truth  can  be  overturned  by  no  human  sagacity, 
however  great. 

2.  Boethius,  who  was  distinguished  both  as  a  poetic  and  prose 
writer,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome. 
In  consequence  of  having  remonstrated,  with  great  spirit,  against  the 
tyranny  of  Theodoric,  he  was  beheaded  in  prison,  by  the  command 
of  that  king,  in  524.  Boethius  wrote  many  philosophical  works, 
the  greater  part  according  to  the  manner  of  the  logicians;  but  his 
ethic  composition,  concerning  the  "  Consolation  of  Philosophy," 
is  his  chief  performance,  and  has  always  been  justly  admired, 
both  in  respect  to  the  matter  and  the  style.  Mr.  Harris,  in  his 
"Hermes,"  observes,  that,  "with  Boethius,  the  last  remains  of  Ro- 
man dignity  may  be  said  to  have  sunk  in  the  western  world :"  and 
Mo^heim  testifies,  that  he  "  shone  with  the  brightest  lustre,  as  a 
philosopher,  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a  divine ;  and,  both  in  elegance 
and  subtilty  of  genius,  had  no  equal  in  the  sixth  century. *• 

3.  Procopius  belonged  to  Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  and  flourished  in 
584.    He  was  secretary  to  Belisarius,  whom  he  greatly  celebrated 
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in  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  Jtistlnian*  This  hktory  is  divided 
bito  eight  books ;  two  of  which  give  an  account  of  the  Persian  wai, 
two  of  the  Vandals,  and  four  of  the  Goths,  to  the  year  653 ;  which 
was  afterwards  continued  in  five  books,  by  Agalthias,  till  559.  The 
historian  is  thought  to  be  too  severe  upon  the  emperor,  though  hi* 
performance,  in  other  respects,  has  a  high  character.  Some  con- 
sider him  as  the  last  of  the  Roman  classic  authors. 

4.  Cassiodorus  was  a  man  of  eminence,  in  many  respects^  and 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  **  the  senator."  He  united  the  slates- 
man  and  author  in  his  character.  He  was  bom  in  Italy,  about  463, 
and  died  at  near  one  hundred  years  of  age.  His  writings  relate 
chiefly  to  history,  theolog}'^,  and  criticism.  He  was  inferior  in  abili- 
ties to  Boethius,  but  still  was  very  respectable. 

6.  Belisarios  was  truly  a  Roman  in  spirit,  and  the  greatest  gene- 
ral of  his  age.  His  life  and  exploits  have  been  already  to(d  us,  as 
paiticularly  as  this  work  will  admit.  In  a  degenerate  and  effemi- 
nate age,  he  put  forth  an  energy,  and  acquired  a  fame  in^  war,  which 
Would  bear  a  comparison  with  the  first  leaders  of  the  most  favoured 
days  of  the  republic.  He  was,  however,  as  distinguished  by  his 
misfortunes  as  he  was  by  his  victories,  owing  to  the  ingratitude  of 
Justinian;  and  he  spent  his  last  days,  it  is  said,  under  the  frown  of 
his  master,  and,  as  some  report,  in  actual  want. 

6.  Gildas  was  a  native  of  Wales.  He  was  surnamed,  The  Wise. 
As  the  most  ancient  of  the  British  writers,  he  deserves  a  notice 
here.  His  famous  "  Epistle,"  was  written  A.  C.  560,  and  is  a  most 
severe  censure  of  the  depravity  of  the  Britons  at  that  time.  He 
has  some  things  well  calculated  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  learned. 


PERIOD  IV. 

The  Period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Saracen  Domi- 
nion; extending  from  the  flight  of  Mahomet^  622  years 
A,  C  to  the  crotoning  of  Charlemagne^  a^  Home,  800 
years  A.  C. 

ARABS  OR  SARACENS. 

During  this  period,  the  darkness  in  Europe  very  much  increased,  and 
the  times  exhibited  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  former  splendid 
eras  of  Grecian  and  Roman  refinement  and  literature.  But  while 
tlie  human  mind  sunk  in  Europe,  it  rose  in  the  East,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Saracens,  where  it  was  for  a  short  time  displayed, 
not  only  in  the  energies  of  a  warlike  superstition,  but,  at  length,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  learning.  The  history  of  this  people  is 
connected  with  a  remarkable  change  in  the  aspect  of  human  affidrs. 

Sec.  1.  The  Arabs,  in  all  ages,  have  lived  as  wander- 
ers, in  a  state  of  independence,  and  have  never  been  sub- 
dued by  any  of  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  though  al- 
most always  at  war  with  tfieu-  neighbours.     They  derive 
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tlien-  or^n  from  Ishmael,  and,  before  the  time  <tf  Mahomet, 
they  professed  a  religion  which  wa^  a  mixture  of  idolatry  and 
Judaism. 

The  name  Saracen,  which  was  at  length  applied  to  most 
of  the  Arabian  nations,  is  derived  from  a  tribe  that  occupied 
the  north-western  part  of  the  coimtry.  This  people,  before 
the  time  already  referred  to,  had  forsaken  their  deserts,  and 
m€ule  themselves  useful  or  formidable  (according  as  their  ser- 
vices were  purchased  or  neglected)  to  the  respective  empires 
of  Rome  and  Persia. 

Itfecca,  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  569,  gave  birth  to  Mahomet, 
(or  Mohommcd,)  their  pretended  prophet.  In  609,  when  he 
was  about  40  years  old,  he  began  to  concert  a  system  of  mea- 
sures, the  issue  of  which,  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  re- 
ligbn  in  the  world,  and  of  an  empire,  which,  spreading  over 
many  countries,  lasted  more  than  six  centuries.  The  reli- 
gion ^till  remains. 

His  impostures  were  not,  at  first,  well  received.  The  citi- 
zens of  Mecca,  even,  opposed  them.  Forsaking  his  native 
city,  where  his  life  was  in  jeopardy,  he  fled  to  Medina,  at  the 
epoch  called  by  the  Mahometans,  the  hegira,  or  flight,  which 
was  in  the  year  622,  and  the  54th  year  of  Mahomet's  age. 
By  the  aid  of  his  disciples  at  Medina,  he  returned  to  Mecca 
as  a  conqueror,  and  making  numerous  proselytes,  he  soon 
became  master  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  was  saluted  king  in  627, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  died  suddenly  in  632.  He 
left  two  branches  of  his  family,  who  became  powerful  caliphs 
of  Persia  and  Eg3rpt. 

§  As  Mahomet  will  be  spoken  of  again,  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
characters  of  this  period,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  add  many  par- 
ticulars here,  respecting  either  his  life,  or  the  religion  of  which  he 
was  the  founder.  Some  historians  are  of  the  opinion,  that,  he  at- 
tempted only  an  inconsiderable  change  in  the  creed  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  that  the  mighty  revolution  which  followed  his  efforts, 
was,  in  respect  to  A.rabia,  almost  wholly  political. 

In  his  flight,  this  bold  leader  gained  Medina  with  much  difficulty,, 
but  being  well  received,  he  made  it  the  place  of  his  future  residence. 
Besides  those  who  fled  with  him,  and  shared  his  fate,  he  was  soon 
follow^  and  joined  by  many  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Mecca. 
Amongst  his  followers  were  Amrou,  the  future  conqueror  of  Egypt ; 
8aad,  who  afterwards  overran  Persia ;  Obeidah,  whose  fortune  it 
was  to  subdue  Syria  and  Palestine  5  and  the  very  celebrated  Kaled 
Eben  al  Walid.  ^ 
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Though  Mahbm^t  niet  with  sbme  reverses  at  first,  he  ww  fto 
sooner  aided  by  such  men  as  Amrou  and  Kaled,  than  he  overthrew 
whatever  opposed  him.  After  the  submission  of  Arabia  to  his  arms, 
the  Arabs  and  Greeks  were  brought  into  contact  5  and  the  former 
were  prepared  to  encroach  on  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Mahomet  owed  his  success,  in  part,  to  several  moral  causes,  origi- 
nating in  the  state  of  society ;  such  as  the  corruption  of  the  true  re- 
ligion, the  ignorance  of  mankind,  and  the  prevailing  licentiousness 
of  the  times — also  to  the  nature  of  his  doctrines,  which,  among  other 
things,  promising  a  sensual  heaven,  were  suited  to  the  depravity  ol 
the  heart,  and  the  taste  of  the  voluptuous  Asiatics  j  and,  not  least  ot 
all,  to  powerful  political  revolutions.  It  happened  the  same  year  in 
which  Mahomet  left  Mecca,  that  a  destructive  war,  as  already  men- 
tioned, took  plaoe  between  the  Eastern  empire  and  Persia.  Hera- 
clius,  the  emperor,  in  six  campaigns,  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the 
Persian  dominions,  almost  destroying  that  power,  and  greatly  weak- 
ening his  own.  Neither  of  them,  therefore,  were  in  a  condition  to 
resist  the  torrent  of  Arabian  fanaticism.  Such  was  the  prospect  of 
Mahometanism,  when  its  author  met  his  fate. 

The  followers  of  this  impostor,  term  their  religion  Islam, 
and  themselves  Musslemen,  or  Moslems,  i.  e.  true  believ«T3. 
The  book  containing  their  creed,  which  was  produced  by 
Mahomet,  in  successive  portions,  and  which  be  pretended  tc 
derive  from  the  angel  Gabriel,  is  called  the  Koran.  Theii 
priests  are  called  moolahs  or  imans.  Mahomet  propagated 
his  religion  by  the  sword,  and  taught,  that  to  profess  any 
other  religion,  was  a  just  cause  of  hatred,  and  even  of  murder. 

2.  The  successors  of  Mahomet,  in  the  dominion  which  he 
established,  are  called  Caliphs,  a  word  which  means  suc- 
cessors, or  vicars.  The  first  caliph  was  Abu-beker,  the  fa- 
ther of  one  of  the  vmes  of  Mahomet.  It  is  said  that  the  im- 
postor, on  his  death-bed,  appointed  Ali,  his  son-in-law,  as  hi? 
successor,  but  the  influence  of  Abu-beker  with  the  army  was 
such,  that  he,  by  this  means,  secured  the  caliphate. 

Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a  mighty  contention, 
and  over  the  body  of  Mahomet  arose  that  scTiism,  which,  at 
this  distant  period,  weakens  the  power  of  Mahometanism,  and 
may  eventually  terminate  its  very  existence.  The  sects  arc 
two,  and  the  ground  of  dispute  is  the  right  of  succession  to 
Mahomet.  Their  names  are  Sheas  or  Shiites,  and  the  Son- 
nites.  The  Sheas,  who  believe  in  Ali,  as  the  true  successor, 
are  chiefly  Persians.  The  Sonnites,  who  believe  in  Abu- 
beker,  consist  of  the  inhabitants  of  East  Persia,  Arabia,  Tur- 
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key,  &c.  The  Sonnkes  receive  the  Koran  only,  whereas  the 
Sheas  adopt  the  traditions  also. 

In  respect  to  conquest,  Abu-beker  pursued  the  course  of 
Mahomet,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  general,  Kaled,  obtained 
aa  important  victory  over  the  emperor  Heraclius,  and  en- 
larged the  Saracen  dominion.  He  died  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  haf  ing  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  Omar. 

§  When  the  sceptre  was  offered  to  Omar,  he  modestly  observed, 
"that  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  place."  "  But  the  place  has  occa- 
sion for  you,"  replied  Abu-beker.  He  died,  praying  that  the  God  of 
Mahomet  would  ratify  his  choice.  It  was  so  far  regarded  by  AJi, 
his  rival,  that  the  latter  treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  consti- 
tuted superior. 

Omar  commenced  his  reign  in  633.  In  one  campaign  he 
wrested  from  the  Greek  empire,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Chaldea.  In  the  next  campaign,  the  whole  em- 
pire of  Persia  was  brought  under  the  Mahometan  yoke. 
Egypt,  Lybia,  and  Numidia,  were  at  the  same  time  con- 
quered by  the  generals  of  Omar. 

§  Amrou,  one  of  his  generals,  by  the  order  of  Omar,  destroyed  the 
famous  library  at  Alexandria,  consisting  of  700,000  volumes.  The 
order  of  Omar  betrayed  the  ignorance  of  a  savage,  and  the  illibera- 
lity  of  a  fanatic.  "If,"  said  he  to  Amrou,  "these  writings  agree 
with  the  Koran,  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  preserved  j  if 
they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed."  Omar 
was  finally  assassinated. 

Othman  succeeded  Omar,  in  645.  He  added  Bactriana, 
and  a  part  of  Tartary,  to  the  Saracen  empire.  Upon  the 
death  of  Othman,  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  caliphate.  His  name  is  still  revered  in  the  east,  and 
by  none  of  the  caliplis  was  he  excelled,  either  in  virtue  or 
courage.  After  a  short  but  glorious  reign  of  five  years,  he 
was  assassinated  by  a  Mahometan  enthusiast,  or  reformer.  He 
had  removed  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  from  Mecca  to  Cuja,  on 
the  Euphrates. 

§Ali  married  Fatema,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet,  but  Ayesha,  the 
widow  of  the  prophet,  and  daughter  of  Abu-beker,  bore  an  immortal 
hatred  against  the  husband  and  posterity  of  Fatema.  In  a  battle 
which  Ali  fought  with  a  superior  number  of  rebels,  who  were  ani- 
mated by  the  counsels  of  Ayesha,  he  was  entirely  victorious. 
Ayesha,  it  is  said,  had  seventy  men,  who  held  the  bridle  of  her 
camel,  successively  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  cage  or  litter  in 
which  she  sat,  was  stuck  throughout  with  javelins  and  darts, 

3.  Within  less  than  half  a  century,  the  Saracens  reared  a 
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powerful  empite,  and  vrerb  formidaUe  to  all  the  nation^ 
around  them.  In  100  years,  their  dominion  extended  from 
India  to  the  Atbntic,  comprehending  Persia,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Arabia,  and  other  regions  in  the  east,  as  also  Egypt, 
North  Africa,  and  Spain. 

Of  tlie  race  of  Omar,  already  mentioned,  there  were  nine- 
teen caliphs  who  reigned  in  succession ;  after  whiclu  began 
the  dynasty  of  the  Alxissidae,  descended  from  Abbas,  the 
uncle  of  Mahomet.  Almansor,  second  caliph  of  this  race, 
built  Bagdad,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  Saracen  dominion, 
in  762  A.  C.  He  introduced  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences among  the  Saracens. 

§  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Almansor,  that  Abu  Hanifa,  the 
founder  of  the  first  of  the  four  sects  of  the  donnites,  died  in  prison  at 
Bagdad.  He  had  been  confined  there  for  refusing  to  be  made  a 
judge,  declaring  that  he  had  rather  be  punished  by  men  than  by 
God.  Being  asked  why  he  declined  the  office,  he  replied,  "  If  1 
speak  the  truth,  I  am  unfit ;  but  if  I  tell  a  lie,  a  liar  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
judge."  It  is  said  that  he  read  over  the  Koran  7000  times,  while  h» 
was  in  prison. 

Haroun  al  Kaschid,  a  caliph  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
786  A.  C,  and  was  contemporaiy  with  Charlemagne,  was  a 
famous  prince,  and  celebrated  patron  of  letters.  Ilis  reign  is 
regarded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  Saracen  literature.  Many 
of  our  proverbs  and  romances  are  to  be  refened  to  this  period. 
Al  Raschid  was  also  a  brave  and  victorious  sovereign,  and 
distinguished  by  equity  and  benevolence.  He  died  in  about 
809  A.  C. 

The  sciences  to  which  the  Arabians  chiefly  devoted  their 
attention,  were  medicine,  geome'^-y,  and  astronomy.  Poetry, 
and  works  of  fiction,  especially  the  One  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  were  the  products  of  that  period.  Literature  was  cul- 
tivated also  in  Africa  and  Spain,  under  the  au^ices  of  the 
Saracens. 

$  Soon  after  Al  Raschid's  accession  to  the  Caliphate,  he  invaded 
and  ravaged  a  part  of  the  Greek  empire,  with  an  army  of  1^,000 
men.  Having  taken  the  city  of  Heraclca,  he  reduced  it  to  ashes ; 
af*.<;r  which  conquest  he  made  himself  master  of  several  other  places. 
He  then  attacked  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  whose  inhabitants  siiflfered 
extremely  from  the  invasion.  The  Greek  emperor  was  so  inlimi* 
dated  by  this  success,  that  he  immediately  made  peace  with  the 
caliph,  accompanied  with  a  tribute. 

Several  interesting  anecdotes  are  related  of  this  caliph,  two  of 
whk^  foUow.    Being  once  in  £g>'pt,  he  said  to  his  coortienk 
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The  king  of  this  country  formerly  boasted  himself  to  beOod;  m 
cousequence,  tiierefore,  of  such  pride,  I  will  coafer  the  government 
of  it  on  the  meanest  of  my  slaves." 

As  he  was  marching  one  day  at  the  head  of  his  troops^  a  woman 
came  to  him  to  complain  tiiat  some  of  the  soldiers  had  pillaged  her 
house.  He  said,  ^  woman,  hast  thou  not  read  in  the  Koran,  that 
princes,  when  they  passed  with  their  surmies  through  places,  de- 
stroyed them?"  "  True,"  replied  she,  "  but  then  it  is  also  written  m 
the  same  book,  that  the  houses  of  those  princes  shall  be  desolate  on 
account  of  their  acts  of  mjustice."  This  fearless  repartee,  was  so 
well  liked  by  the  caliph,  that  he  forthwith  ordered  that  restitution 


should  be  made. 


^^' 
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EASTERN  OR  GREEK  EMPIRE. 

4.  The  Eastern  Empire,  which  had  alone  survived  the 
ruin  of  the  Roman  world,  retained  a  portion  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  Tt  was  destined,  however,  soon  to  lose  several 
valuable  provinces,  as  has  already  appeared,  in  relating  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Saracens.  The  conquests  which 
HeracUus  I.  made  in  Persia,  were  wrested  from  him  by  that 
enthusiastic  and  warring  people.  They  next  deprived  the 
empire  of  its  Syrian  and  African  dependencies. 

During  these  events,  several  emperors  successively  filled 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  after  Heraclius.  But  very 
little  need  be  said  concerning  any  of  them.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  III.,  Pagonatus,  that  the  Saracens,  672 
A.  C.  besieged  Constantinople  for  five  months,  but  were 
obliged  to  retire.  They  returned  for  seven  years  in  succes- 
sion, but  were  every  time  defeated  by  Callinicus,  who  in- 
vented an  inextinguishable  fire,  by  which  he  destroyed  their 
ships. 

§  The  Greek,  or  liquid  fire,  was  made  principally  of  naptha,  or  liquid 
bitumen,  mixed  with  some  sulphur  and  pitch,  extract^  from  green 
firs.  Water,  instead  of  extinguishing,  quickened  this  powerful 
agent  of  destniction.  It  could  be  damped  only  bv  sand,  wine,  or 
vinegar.  It  was  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  before  the  secret  of 
its  composition  was  obtained  from  the  Greeks.  The  Mahometans  at 
length  discovered  and  stole  it.  It  continued  to  be  us^  in  war,  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  gunpowder  was  in- 
troduced. 

Justinian  IL,  who  succeeded  Constantine  in  685,  was  a 
second  Nero,  or  Caligula.  He  ordered,  at  one  time,  a  general 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  but  he  was  de 
throned  the  same  day,  and  sent  into  exile  with  mutilated 
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fisatares.  He  recovered  hiB  throne  by  the  asrislance  of  tlie 
Bulgarians,  and  exaded  a  dreadliil  vengeance  on  his  ene* 
mies.  He  was  at  last  beheaded.  Some  of  the  emperors  who 
followed  during  the  remainder  of  this  period,  were,  Leo  IH^ 
Constantino  IV.,  Leo  IV.,  and  Constantino  V.  The  first  three 
<rf  these  were  strongly  (qiposed  to  hnages,  as  used  in  churches. 

§  The  motherof  the  last  Constantine,  was  regent  during  her  son's 
minority.  Her  name  was  Irene,  and  she  proved  lierself  a  monster 
of  wickedness.  She  obliged  the  sons  of  Constantine  IV.  to  receive 
the  priesthood,  and  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be  murdered.  She 
was  singularly  cruel  towards  her  own  son,  who,  for  attempting  to 
govern  by  himself  when  of  age,  was,  by  her  orders,  scourged  and 
confined  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  In  790,  he  was  restored  to 
liberty  by  the  people,  when  he,  in  his  turn,  imprisoned  his  mother. 

Two  years  after,  she  was  apparently  reconciled  to  Constantine, 
and  by  encouraging  him  in  his  vices,  obtained  an  unhappy  ascend- 
ency over  him.  Being  rendered  odious  to  his  subjects,  especially 
in  consequence  of  repudiating  his  queen  and  marrying  one  of  her 
women,  by  the  advice  of  Irene,  an  insurrection  took  place.  This 
was  as  she  expected ;  and  afforded  a  pretext  for  her  cruel  machina- 
tions. Being  left  with  the  army  in  By  thinia,  she  despatched  several 
officers  to  depose  her  son. 

Arriving  at  Constantinople  without  being  suspected  of  such  a 
design,  they  put  out  the  emperor's  eyes  in  so  barbarous  a  manner, 
that  he  died,  three  days  afterwards,  in  the  most  excruciating  pain. 
Irene  then  remained  in  possession  of  the  empire  for  five  years ;  and 
in  order  to  confirm  her  authority,  she  made  overtures  of  marriage  to 
Charlemagne,  king  of  France.  Her  design,  however,  being  di- 
vulged, a  revolt  ensued,  in  which  Nicephorus,  great  treasurer  of  the 
empire,  being  leader,  was  proclaimed,  and  Irene  deposed. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  purple,  and  secured  the  riches  of  Irene, 
Nicephorus  banished  her  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  where  the  want  of  a 
decent  provision  obliged  her  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  la- 
tK)urs  of  the  distaff.  Here  this  miserable  woman  died  of  vexation, 
having  enjoyed  her  ill-gotten  power  but  six  years  after  the  murder 
of  her  son. 

KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

5.  The  Kingdom  op  Italy,  which  was  formed  as 
already  related,  continued  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent period,  viz.  774  A.  C.  It  bad  been  fifty  years  under 
the  sway  of  the  Lombard  kings.  During  the  remainder  of 
its  existence,  (viz.  160  years,)  ^ventecn  kings  reigned  over 
the  country.     The  principal  of  these  were  Cimibert,,  Liiit- 

C^nd,   Rachisius,    Astolphus,   and   Dedderius    or  Didier. 
uitprand  possessed  tlie  greatest  talents  of  all  the  Lcxnbard 
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kings.  Under  Didier  the  kkigdom  of  Italy  came  to  an  end. 
He  was  defeated  hy  Oharlemagne,  his  &ther-in-Iaw,  and 
Italy  was  afterwards  mcorporated  into  the  new  empire  of  tlie 
West. 

{  A  few  particulars  concerning  these  kings,  are  as  follows.  Under 
Cunibert,  Italy  was  invaded  by  the  duke  of  Brescia,  and  they  met 
in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda.  Before  the  battle,  a  deacon  of  Pa- 
via,  named  Zeno,  who  bore  a  great  likeness  to  Cmiibert,  offered  to 
take  his  armour  and  supply  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
Zeno  was  consequrntly  killed,  and  Cunibert  obtained  a  signal  vic- 
iory,  and  afterwards  enjoyed  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign. 

Luitprand  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity,  soon  after  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  reign,  to  add  to  his  dominions  by  conquest.  His 
first  efforts  were  directed  against  Ravenna,  which  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  He  afterwards  took  several  other  cities.  The  next  year, 
however,  Eutychius,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  reconquered  a  great  part 
of  his  dominions,  with  the  help  of  the  Venetians,  whom  Pope  Gre- 
gory II.  excited  against  Luitprand. 

The  king,  resolving  to  avenge  himself  on  the  Pope,  became  re- 
conciled to  Eutychius,  and  they  both  advanced  towards  Rome.  The 
Pope,  however,  met  the  king,  and  appeased  him  by  his  eloquence. 
In  two  successive  instances,  in  his  attempts  upon  the  Pope  and  Rome, 
he  was  diverted  from  his  design. 

Rachisius,  in  749,  five  years  after  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  under  the  pretence  of  some  infractions  of  a  treaty  with  the 
people  of  Rome,  besieged  a  city  which  belonged  to  the  Pope.  But 
the  Pope  had  such  influence  with  him  when  they  met,  that  the  king 
was  persuaded  to  renounce  the  world,  and  retire  to  the  abbey  of 
Monte  Cassino.  His  queen  and  daughter,  at  the  same  time,  founded 
a  monastery  of  nuns,  near  that  abbey,  whither  they  retired  and  took 
the  veil. 

Astolphus  took  Ravenna,  and  seized  upon  all  the  dependencies  of 
that  principality,  not  far  from  the  year  750,  but  soon  lost  them,  by 
the  intervention  of  Pepin,  king  of  France,  who  made  war  upon  him. 
He  died  in  756,  of  a  fall  irom  his  horse. 

Didier,  meditating  the  conquest  of  Ravenna,  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  King,  by  marrying  one  of  his  daughters  to 
Charlemagne,  and  the  other  to  his  brother  Carloman.  A  difference, 
however,  having  arisen  between  Charlemagne  £^nd  his  father-in-law, 
the  French  monarch  divorced  his  wife.  Didier  highly  resented  this 
act. 

Appljdng  to  the  Pope  to  favour  his  projects,  and  failing  in  the  at- 
tempt, he  attacked  the  papal  territory,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  on 
the  person  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Charlemagne,  however,  coming 
seasonably  to  his  assistance,  rnet  the  Lombard  king  in  battle,  and 
taking  possession  of  his  sovereignty,  sent  the  royal  family  to  be  con- 
fined in  monasteries  in  France.  The  French  king  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  Lombard  dominion  in  Italy,  and  was  hirosdf  declared,  by  the 
Pope,  king  of  Italy,  and  patrician  of  Rome. 
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SPAIN. 

6.  Spain  continued  under  the  dominion  ct  the  Yisogotbs  • 
till  the  year  712.  It  was  then  conquered  by  the  Saracens, 
who  invaded  the  country  from  Mauritania,  in  Africa,  whence 
they  were  called  Moors.  A  small  part  of  the  north  of  Spain, 
never  fell  under  the  dominion  of  that  people.  Pelagius,  the 
successor  of  the  Gothic  sovereigns,  founded  there  the  Uttle 
kingdom  of  Asturias,  ui  718  ;  and  Garcias  Ximenes,  that  of 
Navarre,  in  758. 

§  The  Saracens,  in  their  descent  upon  Spain,  easily  overran  the 
omintry.  They  had  lately  founded,  in  Africa,  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, which  was  governed  by  Muza,  viceroy  of  the  caliph  Waled 
Almansor.  Muza  sent  his  general.  Tariff,  into  Spain,  who  attack- 
ing Don  Rodrigo,  or  Roderic,  the  Gothic  king,  in  a  decisive  battle, 
overcame  and  slew  him.  The  conquerors  succeeded  to  the  sove- 
reignty, Abdallah,  son  of  Muza,  married  the  widow  of  Roderic,  and 
thus  the  two  nations  formed  a  perfect  union. 

7.  Spain,  iit  this  manner  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  was 
allotted  to  governors  dependent  on  the  viceroy  of  Afiicii,  till 
Abdalrahman,  the  last  heir  of  the  family  of  the  Omiades, 
formed  it  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Cordova.     This  was  about  the  year  756  A.  C. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  all  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  em- 
braced the  reUgion  of  their  conquerors ;  but  the  two  northern 
provinces  above  named,  remained  true  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Abdalrahman,  at  Cordova,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  flour- 
ishing empire,  which  lasted  for  a  considerable  period.  He 
greatly  encouraged  learning,  and  thus  vied  \vith  Haroun  Ai 
Rascliid  at  Bagdad,  as  a  patron  of  letters.  Cordova  became 
renowned  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  spots  in  Eurqie, 
under  several  succeeding  reigns. 

iThe  part  of  Spain  which  remained  independent  of  the  Moorish 
e.  presents  little  that  is  important  in  its  history.  We  may  there- 
fore pass  it  over  with  the  remark,  that  its  Christian  sovereigns  be- 
came rather  strengthened  than  weakened  in  their  power  from  time 
to  time. 

FRANCK 

8.  In  France,  the  weak  race  of  the  Merovingian  kings 
continued  to  hold  the  sovereignty,  till  the  year  751  A.  C. 
On  the  death  of  one  of  them,  viz.  Dagobert  II.,  (638)  who 
left  two  infant  sons,  the  government,  during  their  mincnrity, 
was  assumed  by  their  chief  officers,  termed  Mayors  of  the 
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Palace.  Under  the  management  of  thes6  arobidous  meUi 
the  kings  of  France  enjoyed  Uttle  more  than  tlie  name. 

Ill  the  time  of  Thierry,  grandson  of  Dagobert  II.,  the  ce- 
lebrated Pepin  d'Heristel  was  mayor  of  the  palace.  He  re- 
stricted Thierry,  nominally  the  sovereign  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Frank  mcmaxchy,  (Austrasia  and  Neustria) 
to  a  small  domain,  and  ruled  France  during  thirty  years  with 
great  wisdom. 

The  son  of  Pepin,  whose  name  was  Charles  Martel,  was 
still  more  celebrated  than  his  father.  Under  three  kings,  he 
governed  France  with  signal  ability,  having  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  mayor  of  the  Palace. 

J  After  his  father  Pepin's  death,  Charles  was  confined  by  his  mo- 
ther-in-law, in  prison.  But  escaping  thence,  he  was  proclaimed  duke 
of  Austrasia,  and  took  possession  of  the  sovereign  authority  over  all 
the  kingdom.  He  made  war  several  times  on  Childeric,  his  first 
nominal  sovereign,  and  finally  secured  him  as  a  prisoner. 

9.  Charles  was  victorious  over  all  his  domestic  foes,  and 
his  arms  kept  in  awe  the  neighbouring  nations,  whom  he  fre- 
quently defeated.  But  the  most  signal  service  which  he  ren- 
dered to  France,  to  Europe,  and  to  mankind  at  large,  was 
his  victory  over  the  Saracens,  in  732  A.  C.  These  de^roying 
fanatics  direatened  all  Europe  with  subjugation  to  the  Maho- 
metan dominion  and  religicm  ;  and,  but  for  their  providential 
defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  nlight  have  been,  to  this  day,  the 
masters  of  the  civilized  world. 

§  The  Saracens  penetrated  into  France  from  Spain.  They  were  led 
by  Abderame,  a  consummate  general,  who  commanded  in  the  name 
of  the  caliph,  and  who  soon  defeated  the  duke  of  Aquitain.  After 
this  victory,  his  desperate  bands  were  about  to  overrun  the  king- 
dom. Here,  however,  the  genius  and  bravery  of  Charles  rescued 
the  nation  from  destruction.  He  brought  them  to  a  general  action 
between  Poirtiers  and  Tours,  and  notwithstandmg  their  bravery 
and  numbers,  he  succeeded  in  defeating  them  with  immense  slaugh* 
ter.  Tliey  afterwards  rallied  in  the  vicinity  of  Narbonne,  but  were 
again  defeated,  and  at  last  driven  out  of  the  French  territory. 

By  this  event,  the  terror  with  which  the  Saracens  had  inspired 
Europe  was  greatly  diminish^  and  Charles  obtamed  for  himself 
the  surname  of  Martel,  or  the  Hammer. 

Ailer  the  death  of  Thierry  IV.,  Charles,  without  placing 
another  king  on  the  throne,  continued  to  govern  as  before, 
with  the  title  of  duke  of  France.  After  several  more  victo- 
ries over  his  enemies,  Charles  dying,  bequeathed  the  govern- 
ment of  Francci  as  an  undisputed  inheritance,  to  his  two  sons 
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Pepin  le  Bref,  and  Oarloman.  As  mayors  of  the  palace,  the 
one  governed  Austrasia,  and  the  other  Neustria  and  Burgun- 
dy. The  nominal  sovereign,  at  this  time,  was  Childeric  IIL, 
a  weak  and  msignificant  prince.  The  sole  administratioQ 
devolved  at  length  on  Pepin,  as  Carloman  renounced  the  worid 
and  became  a  monk.  Pepin,  whose  talents  were  powerfiil, 
and  whose  turn  of  mind  was  warlike,  governed  with  great 
efficiency,  and  conquered  several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
In  the  year  751,  he  assembled  a  parliament  at  Soissons, 
where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  France,  having  first  obtain- 
ed the  sanction  of  Pope  Zachary.  Childeric  was  confined  in 
a  convent,  and  thus  ended  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings. 
The  Carlovingian  now  succeeded. 

§  Pepin  was  called  Le  Bref,  or  the  short,  on  account  of  the  lowness 
of  his  stature,  his  height  being  only  four  and  a  half  feet  Soon  after 
he  was  crowned,  he  marched  against  the  revolted  Saxons,  whom  he 
defeated  5  and  pursuing  his  brother  Grippo  into  Aquitain,  he  united 
Septimia,  now  Lansuedoc,  to  the  crown.  His  brother,  who  was  a 
turbulent  spirit,  and  gave  him  disquiet,  at  length  perished.  Pepin 
was  thus  left  to  pursue  without  molestation  his  useful  designs. 

10.  Having  been  crowned  the  second  time,  by  Pope  Ste- 
phen n.,  in  return  for  this  service,  Pepin  marched  agaicst  the 
Lombards,  who  had  invaded  the  principality  of  Ravenna,  and 
threatened  Rome  itself.  The  Lombards  were  spared,  only 
by  the  surrender  o{  Ravenna,  which  Pepin  bestowed  on  the 
Holy  See.  Thus  commenced  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
popes. 

The  Saracens,  who  still  possessed  a  part  of  the  south  of 
Prance,  were  forced  by  his  arms  from  the  country,  and  thus 
the  liniits  of  his  dominions  were  extended  in  that  quarter. 
After  a  splendid  and  successful  reign,  he  died  of  a  dropsy  in 
the  chest,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  or  fifty-four  years,  768  A.  C. 
§  It  is  related  of  this  monarch,  that  his  diminutive  size  was  compen- 
sated by  an  uncommon  strength  of  body.  Having  been  told  that 
several  of  his  courtiers  had  secretlv  ridiculed  his  personal  appear- 
ance, he  invited  them,  on  the  next  day,  to  attend  the  spectacle  of  a 
fight  between  a  lion  and  a  bulL  When  the  two  combatants  were  let 
loose,  the  lion  leaped  on  his  adversary,  and  the  bull  was  in  danger 
of  instant  destruction.  "  Is  there  any  among  you,"  exclaimed  the 
king  to  the  courtiers  that  surrounded  him,  "  who  has  sufficient  re- 
solution to  oblige  the  lion  to  let  go  his  hold  ?"  No  one  spake. 
"Mine,  then,  shall  be  the  task,"  said  Pepin,  elevating  his  voice;  and 
leaping  into  the  amphitheatre  with  a  drawn  sword,  he  approached 
the  lion,  and  with  a  smgle  blow  separated  the  head  from  the  body. 

11.  The  dominions  of  P^in  were^  at  his  death,  divided 
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Utween  his  two  sons  Charles  and  Carloroan.  The  latter 
dying  two  years  afterwards,  Charles  came  into  possession  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  exploits  and  policy  of  this  prince, 
procured  for  him  the  title  of  Great,  which  was  incorporated 
with  his  name,  Cliarlemagne,*  as  he  is  known  in  history.  He 
excelled  all  the  sovereigns  of  his  age,  both  as  a  warrior  and 
statesman,  although  he  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  illite- 
rate. With  a  great  reputation  for  talent,  he  has,  however 
descended  to  us  as  being  deficient  in  several  moral  qualities, 
particularly  in  humanity. 

His  cruelty  was  exercised  chiefly  upon  the  Saxons,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  war  during  thirty  years.  Their 
bravery  and  love  of  freedom  gave  him  infinite  trouble.  They 
revolted  no  less  than  six  times,  and  were  as  often  reduced  by 
force  of  arms.  As  a  means  of  subduing  their  bold  and  fero- 
cious character,  he  attempted  to  convert  them  to  Christianity ; 
but  their  obstinacy  induced  him  to  resort  to  compulsory  pro 
cesses  for  this  end.  Several  thousands  of  them  were  but- 
chered on  their  refusal  to  receive  Christian  baptism. 

Besides  his  success  against  the  Saxons,  Charlemagne  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  as  has  al* 
ready  been  narrated  ;  he  successfully  encountered  the  arms 
of  the  Saracens :  defeated  numerous  barbarous  tribes,  and  ex- 
tended his  empire  beyond  the  Danube. 

§  Notwithstanding  the  short  stature  of  his  father,  Charlemagne  is 
said  to  have  been  seven  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  robust  constitution. 
He  was  no  less  signalized  for  activity  and  vigour  of  mind.  His  su- 
pervision of  his  dominions  was  most  strict  and  vigilant.  He  heard 
and  saw  every  thing  for  himself.  He  discountenanced  luxury,  en- 
couraged industry,  and  sought  to  elevate  the  social  and  intellectua. 
character  of  his  subjects. 

When  he  saw  any  of  his  courtiers  sumptuously  dressed,  he  would 
invite  them  to  a  hunting  party,  in  the  course  of  which  he  led  them 
into  the  wilds  and  forests.  On  their  return,  he  would  not  permit 
them  to  change  their  garments  which  the  thorns  had  torn.  Afte* 
showing  them  his  uninjured  sheepskin  cloak,  as  a  contrast  to  their 
tattered  vestments,  he  would  say,  by  way  of  advice  or  reproach, 
^'  Leave  silks  and  finery  to  women ;  the  dress  of  a  man  is  for  use^ 
not  for  show." 

In  his  wars,  Charlemagne  met  with  scarcely  a  disaster.  The  only 
considerable  reverse  that  he  ever  experienced,  was  when  he  was  re- 
crossing  the  Pyrenees,  after  conquering  Navanre,  and  a  part  of  Ar- 
ragon.  The  rear  of  his  army  was  then  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Gascons, 
in  ihe  plains  of  Roncevaux.  On  this  occasion,  his  nephew,  the  cele- 
*  CliarleiDagne— Charles  the  GretU       ^  i 
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brated  champion  Roknd)  lost  his  life— an  event  which  ttud  the  t<ms^ 
flAllbh  of  the  "  Orlando  t'ltirloso"  of  Ariosto. 

As  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  extends  several  years  into 
the  following  peri6d,  we  shall  resume  it,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period,  with  a  sketch,  in  the  bi<^rapliical  de- 
partment, of  his  more  private  history  and  character. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IV. 

\.  Mahomet,  an  Arabian  impostor,  and  founder  of  the  re- 
ligion wliich  is  called  by  his  name. 

2.  Adhelrae,  a  British  theological  writer. 

3.  Bede,  a  venerable  English  historian. 

4.  Charles  Martel,  the  father  of  a  race  of  kings,  and  con* 
queror  of  the  Saracens. 

5.  Jchn  Damascenus,  a  Christian  writer,  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  Aristotleian  philosophy. 

§  From  the  paucity  of  great  men  during  this  period,  genius  and 
learning  must  have  been  at  a  low  ebb  indeed,  and  the  numan  mind 
greatly  debased  and  neglected. 

1.  Mahomet,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  born  at  Mecca,  in  569 
A.  C.  The  tribe  from  which  he  descended,  was  that  of  the  Koras- 
Uites,  the  most  noble  in  Arabia.  His  immediate  ancestors  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  undistinguished ;  and  though  his  natural  ta- 
lents were  great,  it  is  certain  that  his  education  was  incorisiderable. 
He  acquired  knowledge,  but  not  from  books.  Intercourse  with  man- 
kind had  sharpened  his  faculties,  and  given  him  an  insight  into  the 
human  heart 

The  steps  he  took  in  propagating  his  religion  have  already  been 
detailed  in  part.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  main  arguments  which 
Mahomet  employed  to  persuade  men  to  embrace  this  imposture,  were 
promises  and  threats,  wliu*.  he  knew  would  work  easiest  on  the 
minds  of  the  multitude.  li:i  promises  related  chiefly  to  paradise, 
and  to  the  sensual  delights  to  ue  enjoyed  in  that  region  of  pure  wa- 
ters, shady  groves,  and  exquisite  fruits.  Such  a  heaven  was  very 
taking  with  the  Arabians,  whose  bodily  temperament,  habits,  and 
burning  climate,  led  them  to  contemplate  images  of  this  sort  with  ex- 
cessive pleasure. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  threats  were  peculiarly  terrific  to  this  peo- 
ple. The  punishment  attejrijfting  a  rejection  of  his  religion,  he  made 
.  to  consist  of  evils,  that  seemed  most  insufferable  to  their  feelings. 
The  reprobates  would  be  permitted  to  drink  ifolhhig  hut  putrid  and 
l)oiling  waten  nor  breathe  any,  save  exceedingly  hot  winds ;  they 
would  dwell  forever  in  continufi^^re,  intensely  burning,  and  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  black,  hot,  salt  smoke,  as  with  a  coverlid,  &c. ;  and. 
to  fill  the  measure  of  their  fears,  by  joining  the  present  with  the  fu- 
ture hfe,  he  threatened  most  grievous  punishments  in  this  wcrfd. 

As  it  was  one  of  the  impostor's  dogmas,  that  his  religion  nHght  be 
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Aeiendf^  and  propagated  by  the  sword,  he  invented  the  doctrine  of 
a  rigid  fate,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  timid,  drtd  add  ardour  to 
the  brave,  under  the  exigencies  of  War.  He  taught  that  those  whc 
were  slain  in  battle,  though  they  had  tarried  at  home  in  their  houses^ 
must,  nevertheless,  have  died  at  that  very  moment, — the  time  of 
every  man's  life  being  before  appointed  by  God,  in  that  unqualified 
sense ;  that  is,  without  referehce  to  means. 

Mahomet  was  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  person*  He  had 
a  commanding  presence,  a  majei^tic  aspect,  piercing  eyes,  a  flowing 
beard,  and  his  whole  countenance  depicted  the  strong  emotions  of 
tiis  mind.  His  memory  was  retentive,  his  wit  easy,  and  his  judg» 
ment  clear  and  decisive.  In  his  intercourse  with  society,  he  observ^i 
the  forms  of  that  grave  and  ceremonious  politeness,  so  common  to 
his  country.  His  natural  temper  may  not  have  been  worse  than  that 
of  maiiy  others;  but  the  imposture  which  he  forced  upon  mankind, 
was  an  instance  of  most  daring  impiety  and  wickedness. 

Mahomet  persisted  In  his  religious  fraud,  or  fanaticism,  to  the  last. 
On  his  death  bed  he  had  asserted,  that  the  angel  of  death  was  not 
allowed  to  take  his  soul,  till  he  had  respectfully  asked  the  permission 
of  the  prophet.  The  request  being  granted,  Mahomet  (ell  into  the 
agony  of  dissolution ;  he  fainted  with  the  violence  of  pain,  but  re* 
covering  his  spirits  in  a  degree,  he  raised  his  eyes  upwards,  and  look* 
ing  steadfastly,  uttered  with  a  faltering  voice,  the  last  broken,  though 
articulate  WordSj "  O  God !— pardon  my  sins. — Yes, — I  come — among 
my  fellow-citizens  on  high  f  and  in  this  manner  expired. 

2.  Adhelme  was  the  first  bishop  of  Sherbourne,  (England.)  He 
is  said  to  have  been  nephew  to  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  The 
period  of  his  death  was  709.  He  composed  several  poems  concern- 
ing the  Christian  life,  but  his  fancy  was  quite  indiflferent.  He  wrote 
in  Latin,  and  is  reported  to  be  the  earliest  Englishman  who  wrote  in 
that  tongue.  A  translator  of  his  writings,  speaks  of  him  as  pro* 
foundly  versed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon. 

3.  Bede,  who  was  surnamed  the  Venerable,  was  an  English  monlc 
His  birth-place  was  Wearmouth,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  where 
he  was  born  in  672  or  673.  He  is-  celebrated  as  a  writer  on  Eccle- 
siastical history.  In  his  youth  he  studied  with  great  diligence,  and 
soon  became  eminent  for  learning.  Such  was  his  fame,  that  he  was 
frequently  consulted  on  various  subjects,  by  scholars  from  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

He  published  his  excellent  Ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  in 
731,  when  he  was  about  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  He  wrote  other 
worksj  particularly  an  epistle  to  the  bishop  of  York,  which  exhibits 
a  more  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  than 
is  elsewhere  to  be  found.  That  epistle  was  the  last  of  Bede's  wri- 
tings. His  last  sickness,  was  a  consumption,  ending  in  an  asthma, 
which  he  supported  with  great  firmness.  During  his  weakn'Hs,  he 
never  remitted  the  duties  of  his  place,  being  employed  the  wiiole  of 
the  time  in  instructing  the  monks.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  genuine  piety.    His  death  was  in  735. 

4.  Charles  Martel  was  the  son  of  Pepin  d'Heristel,  and  duke  of 
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A.ii8trasia.    He  succeeded  his  father  as  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  fts  1^ 

before  been  stated.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  capacity,  appears 
from  the  record  of  his  exploits.  As  the  progenitor  of  &e  Carlo 
vingian  race  of  kings,  and  conqueror  of  the  Saracens,  when  they 
were  upon  the  point  of  overrunning  all  Europe,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
▼ery  respectful  notice  in  the  page  of  history.  Divine  Providence 
seems  to  have  rais^  him  up  for  a  great  purpose,  in  checking  the 
conquering  career  of  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  The  pro- 
digious number  of  375,000  Saracens,  he  is  said  to  have  defeated  and 
slain.    He  died  in  741. 

6.  John  Damascenus  flourished  in  the  eighth  century,  dyuig  about 
the  year  750.  His  birth-place  was  Damascus.  He  was  liberallv 
educated,  and  early  made  great  progress  in  literature.  He  succeed- 
ed his  father,  as  counsellor  of  state  to  the  Saracen  Caliph  of  Damas- 
cus. Becoming  zealous  for  the  forms  of  religion,  and  warmly  es- 
pousmg  the  cause  of  images,  he  greatly  offended  Leo  Isauricus,  tbs 
Eastern  emperor. 

There  is  a  wild  legend  of  the  times,  that  the  emperor  caused  the 
hand  of  Damascenus  to  be  cut  off,  and  that  it  was  miraculously  re- 

g laced  by  the  kind  interposition  of  the  Vu-gin  Mary.  Altera  while, 
e  is  said  to  have  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  solitude.  In  this  situation  he  wrote  books  of  divini- 
ty, of  which  he  left  many  behind  him.  He  is  not  generally  thought 
to  have  been  an  evangelical  writer.  Mosheim  says  that  he  surpa^ed 
all  his  contemporaries  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  but  was  su- 
perstitious, and  absorbed  in  a  vain  philosophy. 


J  PERIOD   V. 

The  Period  of  the  New  Western  Empire;  extending- from 
the  Crowning  of  Charlemagne,  800  4.  C,  to  the  First 
Crusade,  1095  years  A,  C. 

NEW  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

Sec.  1.  The  New  Western  Empire^  so  called,  included  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  countries  of  which  he  was 
acknowledged  as  the  sovereign,  in  800  A.  C.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  conferred 
upon  him.  He  was  established  In  that  august  sovereignty, 
by  being  crowned  at  Rome,  by  Pope  Leo  HI. 

It  ifl  thought  by  some,  that  had  he  chosen  Rome  as  the 
seat  of  his  government,  and  at  death  transmitted  an  undivi- 
ded dominion  to  his  successor,  the  Men  empire  of  the  Ro- 
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mans  might  have  once  more  been  restored  to  prosperity  and 
greatness.  But  Charlemagne  bad  no  fixed  capital,  and  divi- 
ded, even  in  his  life-tune,  his  dominions  among  bis  children. 

The  countries,  included  under  the  title  of  the  New  Western 
Empire,  were  principally  France,  Burgundy,  Germany,  Ita- 
ly, and  a  part  of  Spain.  The  Empire,  as  such,  continued 
but  a  sbort  time.  One  country  after  another  separated  from 
it  under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  Germany,  at  last, 
became  the  sole  seat  or  representative  of  the  Empire.  B^ 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  present  Period,  the  structure  reared 
by  the  French  monarcb,  was  dissolved.  After  pursuing  the 
few  details  of  the  empire  as  a  body,  we  shall  resume  our 
narrative  ot  the  individual  countries,  in  their  separate  or  in- 
dependent state. 

§  The  occasion  and  the  manner  of  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne, 
were  as  follows : 

He  was  wont  to  pass  annually,  from  the  Pyrenees  into  Germany, 
and  thence  into  Italy.  In  approaching  Rome  for  the  last  time,  the 
Pope  despatched  a  messenger  to  meet  him  with  the  keys  of  the  Con- 
fession of  St.  Peter,  and  the  standard  of  the  city  of  Rome.  From 
this  union  of  religious  and  military  attributes,  it  was  evident  that 
Charlemagne  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  emperor. 

Accordingly,  on  Christmas  day,  which  was  then  the  day  of  the 
new  year,  b^ing  present  at  the  service  of  the  mass,  and  on  his  kneis 
before  the  altar,  the  Pope  came  suddenly  behind  him,  and  placed  on 
his  head  the  Crown  of  the  Caesars.  This  act  was  followed  by  loud 
acclamations  among  the  populace.  An  august  title^  which  had  lain 
dormant  for  several  centuries,  was  thus  revived,  but  it  did  not  restore 
Rome  to  its  ancient  splendour,  for  reasons  which  were  given  above. 

Charlemagne  lived  nearly  14  years  after  he  became  Emperor  of 
the  West.  He  died  at  Abc-la-Chapelle,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  46th  of  his  reign. 

2.  Charlemagne  was  succeeded,  814  A.  C,  by  his  son,  Louis 
the  Debonaire,  or  the  IVIild.  Of  the  lawful  children  of  Charle- 
magne, Louis  alone  survived  his  father,  and  all  the  imperial 
dominions  came  of  course  into  his  hands,  except  Italy,  which 
the  emperor  had  settled  on  Bernard,  one  of  his  grandsons. 

The  reign  of  Louis  was  highly  calamitous.  In  817,  lie 
associated  his  eldest  son,  Lothaire,  in  the  empire,  and  gave 
Aquitain  to  Pepin,  his  second  son,  and  Bavaria  to  Louis,  his 
third, 

A  disagreement  occurring  between  Louis  and  Bernard, 
king  of  Ital}*^,  the  latter  was  subdued,  and  had  his  eyes  put 
out,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died  three  days  after.     The 
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murder  of  his  nephew  affected  Louis  with  such  a  degree  of 
remorse,  that  he  performed  public  penance  on  account  of  the 
crime. 

The  children  of  Louis  greatly  emlnttered,  and  even  short- 
ened his  life.  First  quarrelling  among  themsdves,  they  then 
attacked  tlieir  father ;  and  as  he  was  alternately  subdued 
and  restored,  his  spirits  were  at  length  broken,  and  he  died 
after  an  inglorious  and  turbulent  reign,  840  A.  C. 

§  Louis  had  a  son  by  a  second  wife,  named  Charles,  who,  as  will 
soon  appear,  became  king  of  France  upon  the  death  of  his  father.— 
As  a  second  partition  of  the  empire  was  made,  in  order  to  give  a 
share  to  this  younger  son,  the  other  brothers  were  highly  di^ffect- 
ed.    This  was  one  occasion  of  their  contention. 

When  Louis  found  his  end  approaching,  he  i^et  aside  for  Lothaire, 
a  sword  and  a  golden  sceptre,  the  emblems  of  the  empire  he  intend- 
ed for  him,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  abide  by  the  parti- 
tion in  favour  of  Charles.  As  he  did  not  make  any  mention  of  his 
son.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  (Pepin  had  already  deceased,)  it  was  intimated 
to  the  old  king,  that  as  a  christian,  he  ought  not  to  leave  the  world, 
without  bestowing  upon  Louis  his  pardon.  The  dying  monarch 
^ook  his  hoary  locks,  and  pointing  to  them  with  emotion,  rephed, 
"I  pardon  him,  but  you  may  tell  him,  that  it  was  he  who  has  brought 
down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

3.  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bald,  succeeded  Louis  the  mild, 
in  a  part  of  his  original  dominions,  840  A.  C.  Soon  after 
his  accession,  followed  the  terrible  battle  of  Fontenay,  between 
the  three  brothers  now  left,  viz.  Lothaire,  Louis  and  Charles, 
in  which  Charles  and  Louis  were  victorious.  Lothaire,  as 
the  appointed  emperor,  had  wished  to  obtain  the  possession  of 
all  his  fathei-'s  territories,  and  refused  to  allow  the  partition  in 
favour  of  Charles.  But  beuig  overcome  in  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenay, he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  pretensious,  and  to 
accede  to  such  a  division  of  the  empire,  as  his  brothers  now 
made  among  themselves. 

Lothaire,  who  preserved  the  title  of  emperor,  had,  assigned 
to  him,  Italy,  and  several  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
Louis  had  the  whole  of  Germany.  France,  including  Neus- 
tria  and  Aquitain,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Charles.  Thus  the  fine 
Empire  of  the  West,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  was  lost  to 
the  house  of  France,  by  the  separation  of  Germany  from 
that  house.  Instead  of  remaining  hereditary,  the  crown  be- 
came elective,  after  it  had  passed,  as  it  did  finally,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans. 

J  The  battle  of  Fontenay  was  fought  with  the  gr^jest  obstinacy 
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Historians  agree  in  stating  that  100^000  men  perished  on  that  occa- 
sion. Lothau'e  fled  to  the  Saxons,  yet  laid  his  plans  in  such  a  man- 
ner 88  to  obtain  from  his  brothers  a  portion  of  the  empire. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles,  France  was  plundered  by  the  Normans, 
who  had  begun  their  depredations  even  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
But  their  progress  was  then  inconsiderable.  In  843,  however,  £ey 
sailed  up  the  Seine,  and  plundered  Rouen ;  while  another  fleet  en- 
tered the  Loire,  ana  laid  waste  the  country  in  its  vicinity ;  the  ma- 
rauders not  only  securing  great  quantities  of  spoil,  but  carrying 
men,  women  and  children  into  captivity.  In  845,  they  entered  the 
Seine  again  with  a  fleet,  and  advanced  to  Paris.  Its  inhabitants  fled, 
and  the  city  was  burnt.  With  another  fleet  they  approached  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  pillaged  it.  Charles,  instead  of  repressing  the  mcursjons 
of  (hese  barbarians  with  his  arms,  purchased  their  forbearance  with 
money. 

(1.)  Lothaire,  the  emperor,  died  in  855.  Before  his  death, 
he  divided  his  dominions  among  his  throe  sons.  Louis  II. 
was  the  son  who  succeeded  him  with  the  title  of  emperor. 
He  was  a  brave  and  virtuous  sovereign,  and  died  875. 

(2.)  Louis,  to  whom  Germany  was  assigned,  was  a  power- 
ful monarch,  and  rendered  himself  formidable  to  his  neigh- 
bours. He  died  876.  Upon  this  event,  Charles  marched 
with  a  large  army  to  seize  his  dominions,  but  lie  was  soon 
defeated  by  his  nephew  Carlomaa,  the  son  of  Louis  II.,  ha- 
ving been  first  crowned  emperor  by  the  Pope. 

(3.)  Charles,  on  the  death  of  Louis  II.,  son  of  Lothaire, 
(876)  assumed  the  empire,  oi*,  as  is  said,  purchased  it  from 
pope  John  VIII.,  on  condition  of  holding  it  as  a  vassal  to  the 
Holy  See.  This  prince,  after  contending  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  with  the  possessors  of  the  other  portions  of  the  empire, 
with  various  success,  died  of  poison,  877  A.  C.  His  reign 
must  be  pronounced,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  weak  and 
inglorious  one. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  French  monarchs,  who  made  dig- 
nities and  titles  hereditary.  Under  the  distracted  reigns  of  the 
Carlovingian  kings,  the  grandees  obtained  great  power,  and 
commanded  a  formidable  vassalage.  They  chose  to  reside 
OQ  their  territorial  possessions,  and  refused  to  take  any  inter- 
est in  the  general  concerns  of  the  country.  Intrenched  in 
thehr  castles  and  fortresses,  they  defied  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernment, while  the  country  was  disturbed  and  desolated  by 
their  feuds. 
The  Empire  of  the  West  being  now  effectually  dismem- 
9* 
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bered,  though  tliere  were  afterwards  temporary  junctions  ol 
its  different  parts,  we  may  properly  resume  our  narrative  of 
the  several  countries  in  their  separate  state.  As  the  power 
which  formed  this  empire  emanated  from  France,  it  is  natural 
tiis{ieak  of  this  first.  Indeed,  we  have  been  under  the  neces 
sity  of  noticing  it  already  more  than  the  rest.  Germany,  not 
hn  ving  had  a  political  existence  before  the  era  of  Charlemagne 
will  be  new  on  the  Ust  of  nations. 

FRANCE. 
4.  Louis  IT.,  the  Stammerer,  succeeded  Charles,  as 
king  of  France,  877  A.  C.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred 
during  his  reign,  which  was  a  short  one,  of  only  nineteen 
months.  His  two  sons,  Louis  III.,  and  Carloman,  became 
joint  possessors  of  the  throne  upon  his  death.  Their  reign 
was  short,  but  it  was  characterized  by  union,  vigour,  and  a 
degree  of  success  against  their  enemies,  the  Normans.  They 
died,  the  one  in  882,  and  the  other  in  884. 

§  Their  deaths  were  each  accidental.  Louis,  in  pursuing  a  young 
female  who  fled  from  him,  struck  his  head  against  the  door,  and 
was  killed  by  the  blow.  Carloman,  who  survived  him  but  a  short 
time,  in  hunting  a  wild  boar,  was  wounded  by  a  spear  which  one  ol 
his  attendants  launched  against  the  animal.  To  save  the  attendant 
from  the  blame  that  might  be  attached  to  the  act,  Carloman  report- 
ed that  he  had  been  wounded  by  the  wild  boar.  Though  he  lived 
several  days,  he  persevered  in  keeping  the  cause  of  his  death  a 
secret 

6.  Charles,  surnamed  the  Fat,  was  chosen  by  the  peers  ol 
France  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  885.  He  was  brother  and 
successor  to  Louis  II.,  the  German,  and  son  of  the  Louis,  to 
whom  Germany  was  originally  assigned.  For  a  short  time, 
France  and  Germany  were  again  under  the  same  sway.  Ai 
the  expiration  of  two  years,  however,  Charles  was  deposed 
on  account  of  his  cowardice,  and  the  imperial  dignity  was 
transferred  to  Germany. 

The  nobility  then  elected  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  to  fill 
the  throne,  887,  till  Charles,  a  younger  brother  of  Louis  111.^ 
and  Carloman,  should  attain  to  the  age  of  manhood.  Upon 
the  death  of  Eudes,  Charles,  who  was  surnamed  th^  Simple^ 
was  introduced  to  the  sovere%nty,  898,  but  he  was  deposed 
by  Robeit,  the  brother  of  Eudes,  in  922.  Robert  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rali  ho,  or  Rodolph,  duke  of  Burgimdy>  the  year 
after. 
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§  Charles  the  Simi^  ^^  ^  prison,  929.  He  was  a  weak  mof 
nartih,  and  despised  by  his  nobles.  It  is  said,  however,  that  in  bat- 
tle, he  killed  the  valiant  Robert  vt^ith  his  own  hand.  Upon  the  death 
of  Charles,  Rodolph  was  in  quietpossession  of  the  throne. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  that  the  Normans  invaded 
Neustria,  which  was  ceded  to  them  in  911.    To  Rollo,  their  <^ie^ 
the  king  gave  his  daughter,  Giselle,  in  marriage.    From  this  peogi 
the  country  was  called  Normandy,  and  it  is  from  this  race  of  \ru ' 
riors,  that  we  shall  trace  the  future  conquerors  of  ^gland. 

6.  Louis  IV.,  the  son  cf  Charles  the  Simple,  was  called  to 
the  throne  of  France,  in  936.  He  was  sumamed  Outremer, 
or  Transnoarine,  on  account  of  having  been  brought  up  iu 
England.  During  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor,  Lo- 
thaire,  Hugh  the  Great,  the  most  powerful  lord  of  France, 
directed,  for  the  most  part,  the  government.  The  same  situ- 
ation was  held  by  his  son,  Hugh  Capet,  under  Louis  V.,  the 
successor  of  Lothaire.  When  Louis  died,  Hugh,  like  another 
Pepin,  placed  himself  on  the  thione  of  France. 

§  The  corruption  of  these  times,  and  the  peculiar  uncertainty  and 
infelicity  attending  the  condition  of  kings,  are  manifest,  from  the 
fact,  that  both  Lothaire  and  Louis  were  poisoned  by  their  queens. 

7.  Hugh  Capet,  the  head  of  the  third  dynasty  of  kings 
in  France,  called  the  Capetian,  began  to  reign  in  987  A.  C. 
He  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  on  the  third  of  July.  His 
administration  was  marked  with  ability.  He  enacted  several 
salutary  laws  and  ordinances,  and  established  his  residence 
in  Paris,  which  had  been  deserted  by  his  predecessors  during 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  He  delegated  a  portion  of 
the  supreme  authority  to  his  son  Robert,  near  the  beguining 
of  his  reign. 

§  The  true  heir  to  the  crown,  was  Charles  of  Lorrain,  unde  to 
Louis  V.  Attempting  to  secure  his  rights  by  force,  he  was  at  la«t 
betrayed  and  confined  in  prison,  where  he  soon  died. 

Hugh,  either  through  modesty,  or  the  fear  of  exciting  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  nobles,  never  assumed  the  insignia  of  royalty.  He  al- 
ways, even  on  great  and  solemn  occasions,  appeared  in  a  plain  dress 
and  simple  style. 

8.  Robert,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  succeeded  his  father  iu 
996.  Marrying  a  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree,  Bertha,  who 
was  tlie  daughter  of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  his  marriage  wem 
annulled,  liimself  excommunicated,  and  his  kingdom  put 
uoder  an  interdict  by  the  pope.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  mxh.  an  exercise  of  the  papal  authority  in  France.  The 
^KstresB  and  confusion  that  ensued^  obliged  Boberli  much 
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against  his  inclinations,  to  dismiss  Bertha,  and  to  expiate  hw 
<^noe  by  a  solemn  penance. 

He  soon  after  married  Constantia  of  Toulouse,  who  proved 
to  be  a  vexatious  partner,  and  cruel  queen. 

§The  saperstition  of  the  times  was  seen  in  the  affidr  of  the  Pope's 
interdict  The  mass  was  no  longer  celebrated ;  the  sacrament  re- 
fused to  the  sick ;  and  the  dead  left  without  burial.  There  were  no 
longer  any  regulations  of  police ;  and,  as  all  dreaded  to  approach  an 
excommunicated  person,  the  i^ing  was  abandoned.  He  commanded, 
however,  the  services  of  two  faithful  domestics,  who  passed  through 
the  fire  whatever  he  had  touched,  and  threw  to  the  dogs  the  refuse 
of  the  table. 

The  kingj  in  his  second  marriage,  was  extremely  unhappy.  Con- 
stantia contmually  tormented  him.  She  caused  the  king's  favourite, 
grand  master  of  the  palace,  to  be  assassinated.  She  sowed  discora 
between  the  sons  of  Robert.  And  her  intolerance  in  religion  was 
such,  that  she  ordered  thousands  of  a  certain  sect  of  heretics  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  province  of  Lan- 
gaedoc,  where  these  cruelties  were  particularly  exercised,  the  pro- 
testant  faith  has  since  constantly  predominated  over  catholicisuL 

Robert  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  French  kings  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  received  the  supernatural  gift  of 
curing  scrofulous  affections,  thence  denominated  the  king's  evil,  by 
touchmg  the  sick,  and  pronouncing  these  words, "  The  king  touches 
thee,  and  may  Grod  cure  thee." 

9.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  his  two  sons,  Henry  and  Ro- 
bert, both  aspired  to  the  throne.  It  belonged  to  Henry,  but 
the  infamous  Constantia  had  contrived  to  create  an  interest  in 
favour  of  Robert.  After  some  bloodshed,  Henry  was  invested 
with  the  sovereign  authority,  1031  A.  C.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive sovereign,  who  knew  how  to  maintain,  and  even  extend 
his  dominion,  but  he  was  not  always  judicious  in  his  en- 
terprises. 

§  He  subdued  several  of  his  rebellious  nobles,  defeated  an  army  ot 
a  younger  brother  who  had  claimed  an  inheritance  in  the  monarchy, 
and  espoused,  for  a  time,  the  cause  of  William  of  Normandy,  against 
the  Norman  grandees.  He,  however,  soon  attacked  the  latter— a 
rash  step,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  long  and  disastrous  wars. 

About  the  commencement  of  Henry's  reign,  a  dreadful  famine 
desolated  not.  only  France,  but  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  dead  were 
disinterred  to  serve  as  food  for  the  living.  The  passengers  were 
intercepted  on  the  high  ways,  and  carried  into  the  woods  to  be 
devoured  by  the  famishing  peasantry.  In  one  place,  human  flesh 
was  publicly  exposed  for  sale ;  and  in  another,  an  innkeeper  mass^p* 
cred  the  poor  during  the  night,  so  as  to  furnish  his  table  for  gue^ 
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on  the  following  day.    The  season  was  such  that  ecoti  oonld  not  be 
raised,  and  the  want  of  pasture  occasioned  the  death  of  ecUtle. 

10.  Henry  left  the  crown  to  \iia  son  Philip  T.,  then  seven 
years  old,  1060  A.  C,  under  the  regency  of  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders.  Philip  was  rather  a  spectator  than  an  actor  in 
the  political  events  of  his  reign.  He  Uved  beyond  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  first  crusade,  having  swayed  the  sceptre 
during  forty-eight  years.  His  principal  war  was  with  Wil» 
iiam  of  Nonnandy,  now  become  king  of  England.  Fr^ 
this  date  commenced  a  long  hostility  between  the  English 
and  French  monarchies. 

ITALY. 

11.  In  the  division  of  the  Western  Empire  among  the  sons 
of  Louis  the  Debonaire,  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  assign- 
ed to  Lothaire,  with  the  title  of  emperor.  His  successor,  as 
we  have  also  seen,  was  Louis  II.,  his  son,  who  died  in  875. 
The  succeeding  year,  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  Fmnce,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Italy  by  a  diet  at  Pavia.  But  he  retain- 
ed this  sovereignty  only  two  years,  his  death  occurring  ia  877* 

Italy  was  afterwards  ravaged  by  contending  tyrants ;  but 
in  964,  Otho,  the  Great,  reunited  it  to  the  dominions  of  the 
German  empire.  A  series  of  wars,  however,  continued  dur- 
uig  at  least  two  centuries^  occasioned  by  the  invasic»is  of  thg 
Normans,  and  the  claims  of  the  emperors,  till  Italy  was  di* 
vided  into  several  independent  states.  These  wars  are  too 
unimportant  and  uninteresting  to  be  noticed  in  this,  or  the 
following  period.  Italy,  therefore,  once  the  mistress  of  t^ 
world,  must,  for  a  time,  be  left  out  of  the  records  of  nations, 
except  as  her  affairs  shall  be  incidentally  noticed  ia  the  his- 
tory of  Germany.  Her  independent  sovereignties,  formed  at 
different  times,  as  Naples,  the  estates  of  the  Church,  Tilsca 
ny,  Parma,  Lombardy,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetian  territo- 
ries, may,  in  some  subsequent  period,  be  duly  noticed. 

'§  A  transaction,  in  which  Otho  II.,  the  second  German  emperox 
after  Italy  was  re-united  to  the  empire,  was  engaged,  may  be  here  re- 
lated. Several  cities  of  Italy  took  occasion  to  throw  off  their  alle- 
giance to  the  emperor.  Otho,  hearing  of  it,  soon  entered  Italy  with 
an  army,  and  adopted  the  following  most  cruel  method  to  punis^ 
tlie  authors  of  the  tumults. 

He  invited  the  nobles  of  Rome  to  a  grand  CTitertainment  in  ^le 
Vatican  palace  and  when  the  guests  had  placed  themsdvat  at  ^ 
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table,  he  foibade  them,  under  pam  of  death,  to  speak  or  more  at 
what  they  should  hear  or  see.  Instantly  they  were  surrounded  by 
armed  men,  and  while  they  sat  trembling,  the  emperor  composedly 
ordered  the  names  of  those  concerned  in  the  late  disturbances  to  be 
read  over,  and  the  guilty  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  midst  of  the  halL 
After  the  bloody  mandate  was  executed,  he  was  all  smiles  and  eom- 
plaiaaBce  to  the  other  guests,  during  the  entertainment 

It  may  be  recorded  here,  that  it  was  during  the  present 
period,  the  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes 
was  laid.  In  1080,  Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  bequeath- 
ed a  lai^e  portion  of  her  dominions  to  pope  Gregory  the  YE. 
Prom  that  time  the  popes  possessed  great  power  in  the  states 
of  Eurq)e.  Although  the  emperors  (German)  asserted  theii 
sovereignty  over  Italy  and  the  pop^om,  and  claimed  the 
absolute  r^ht  of  electing  the  pope  ;  yet  it  was  with  a  con- 
stant resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  a  general 
repugnance  of  the  popes,  when  once  established. 

SPAIN. 

12.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  in  Spain,  comprised  but 
a  small  part  of  thai  country.  Indeed,  all  that  the  Christians, 
(including  the  native  Spaniards  and  the  French,)  possessed, 
constituted  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  Asturia, 

Cirt  of  Castile  and  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  Arragon.  Cata- 
nia and  Navarre  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne,  but  his 
successors  seem  to  have  taken  no  interest  in  the  conquest ;  it 
|m)bably  soon  reverted  back  to  the  Christians  of  Spain.  All 
the  remainder  of  the  Peninsula,  including  Portugal,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Moots. 

Cordova,  a  luxurious  and  magnificent  city,  was  the 
Moorish  capital.  It  was  a  great  school  for  the  sciences,  and 
the  resort  of  the  learned  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
tenth  century,  their  dominions  were  divided  among  a  num- 
ber of  petty  sovereigns,  who  were  constantly  at  war  with 
one  anotfier.  Had  the  Christians  availed  themselves  of  thw 
state  of  things,  they  might  perhaps  have  then  regained  the 
whole  kingdom ;  but  they  were  unhappily  contending  among 
themselves^  and  it  was  sometimes  the  case,  that  the  Christian 
princes  formed  alliances  with  the  Moors  against  one  ano- 
ther. 

§  Taste  and  the  sciences  flourished  in  Cordova,  and  the  south  ot 
Spain,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  had  become  involved  in  barbarism 
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and  ignorance.  Cordova,  as  the  seat  of  goyemment  enfoyed  a 
spl^Kud  period  of  two  hundred  years,  reckoning  from  tne  micfdle  of 
the  eighth,  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  During  that  period, 
the  lMu)oiish  portion  of  Spain  boasted  of  a  series  of  able  princea, 
who  gained  the  palm  over  all  the  nations  of  the  West,  both  in  arts 
and  arms. 

It  was  only  after  the  Moorish  princes  became  luxurious  and  ^Ee- 
minate,  that  the  nation  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states, 
the  principal  of  Which,  were  Toledo,  Cordova,  Yalentia,  and  Seville. 

To  add  to  the  divided  state  of  Spain,  both  among  ^e  Moors  and 
Christians,  the  country  abounded  with  independent  lords,  who  wer6 
warriors  and  champions  by  profession,  making  it  theur  business  to 
decide  the  quarrels  of  princes,  or  to  volimteer  meir  service  and  that 
of  their  va^als  and  attendants,  on  such  occasions*.  Of  this  descrip' 
tion  of  persons,  termed  knights-errant,  the  most  distii^^oighed  wa» 
Rodrigo  the  Cid,  who  undertook  to  conquer  the  kmg£>m  of  New 
Castile,  for  his  sovereign,  Alphonso,  king  of  Old  Castile.  Of  tfaer 
passion  for  knight  eiTantry,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  speak  in  some 
other  place. 

The  contentions  among,  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Spain  need 
not  detain  us  here,  nor  will  it  be  expedient  to  dwell  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  Spain,  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
and  the  union  of  the  wnole  country  under  one  head,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

GERMANY.  "^ 

13.  Germany  was  known  in  ancient  times,  but  it  possess^ 
ed  no  political  importance  till  the  era  of  Charlemagne.  Pre- 
viously, it  was  a  rude  and  uncivilized  country,  and  fluctuating 
iti  its  government*  Charlemagne  may  therefore  be  consider* 
ed  the  reviver,  if  not  the  founder  of  the  German  empire. 
As  a  component  part  of  his  sovereignty,  it  has  been  already 
noticed  so  far  down  as  the  termination  of  the  short  reign,  or 
rather  usurpation^  of  Charles  the  Bald,  of  France,  in  877.  At 
that  period,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  subsequent,  it  may  be  con-» 
sidered  as  having  been  effectually  separated  from  France;  and 
of  all  tlie  dominions  of  Charlemagne,  it  has  alone  descended 
as  an  empire,  and  the  representative  of  the  sway  which  he 
once  held  over  the  nations  of  the  West.  The  emperor  of 
Germany  is  to  this  day,  nominally  at  least,  regarded  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  Emperors  of  Rome. 

5  Germany,  is  said  to  be  compounded  of  the  Celtic  word  ger^ 
tnrave,  and  Toan^  signifying  a  warlike  people.  In  ancient  times,  it 
comprehended  all  the  comitry  from  the  Baltic  to  Helvetia,  and  firom 
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&e  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  The  primitiye  inhabitants  were  most  pM> 
Wbly  the  Celts.  But  our  information  respe<^ing  Germany  is  scanty 
till  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquests  in  that  country.  Some  ages 
before  tliat  time,  the  Goths,  of  Teutones,  had  migrated  from  i)ie 
eastern  part  of  £urope,  along  the  Euxine,  and  established  thc^nw 
selves  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Belgica,  in  the  north  of  Fraiwic, 
and  the  south  of  England )  driving  the  original  inhabitants  into  the 
'  Dortltem  and  western  regions.* 

AVhen  Rome  was  in  the  J^enlth  of  its  power,  Germany  seems  to 
have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  principalities ;  but 
the  inhabitants  frequently  united  in  the  defence  of  their  common  li* 
berty,  and  many  bioodv  battles  established  their  reputation  for  bru- 
▼ery,  before  they  sunk  under  the  power  and  policy  of  their  in* 
va»srs«  At  length,  however,  their  country  Was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  pfovincial  subjection  to  the  masters  of  the  world  j  and  upon  the 
dedineof  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome,  Germany  became  a  prey  to 
tiie  Franks,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  remamed  under  the  do> 
minion  of  earls  and  marquisses,  till  Charlemagne  extended  his 
power,  both  military  and  civil,  over  the  whole  empire. 

14.  The  successor  of  Charles  the  Bsdd,  was  Charles  IH^ 
ealled  the  Pat,  after  an  inteffegnum  of  three  years,  881  A.  C. 
France  was  also  under  his  sway  at  the  same  time,  but  he 
was  socMi  afterwards  deposed,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex^ 
tremities^ 

16.  In  B67,  Aj-nold,  a  natural  son  of  Carlonian,  and 
nephew  of  Charles  III.,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  Gennany. 
In  the  course  of  his  reigri,  he  defeated  the  Normans,  took 
Rome,  and  was  crowned  there  by  the  pope.  His  son  Louis 
111.,  became  his  successor  in  899,  when  only  seven  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  last  emperor  descended  in  the  male  line  from 
Charlemagne. 

$  The  reign  of  Louis  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  agitated  by  di- 
Tisions  between  the  lords  and  the  bishops,  that  the  young  emperor 
died  of  grief. 

From  the  death  of  Louis,  the  empire  became  strictly  elect* 
ive,  although,  during  the  hereditary  succession,  the  consent  of 
the  bishops  and  grandees  had  always  been  asked. 

16.  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacant  throne  in  912.  He  reigned  seven  years,  during  wliich 
time  he  quelled  several  revolts,  and  purchased  peace  of  the 
barbarous  Hungarians 

5  The  German  grandees,  who  assembled  at  Worms,  first  offered 
ibe  imperial Tdi^dem  to  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony;  but  he  declming  it 

*  W«bfter'0  Element^  Ac^ 
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mi  account  of  his  advan^^  age,  persuaded  them  to  appiy  the  invi- 
tation to  CJonrad.  The  latter  was  of  imperial  descent  by  his  mother, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Arnold.  During  his  reign,  the  af^irs  ot 
Germany  were  conducted  with  great  prudence. 

17.  upon  the  death  of  Conrad,  the  imperial  dignity  was 
bestowed  on  Henry  I.,  sumamed  the  Fowler.  This  prince 
possessed  great  abilities,  and  introduced  cH:d^  and  good  go- 
vernment among  his  people.  He  built  and  embetMelied  dtiee^ 
reduced  and  conciliated  many  of  the  revolted  lords,  and  con- 
quered several  tribes,  as  the  Hungarians,  Danes,  Sclavonians^ 
Bohemians,  Sec.     He  added  Lorrain  to  his  dominions. 

§  Great  as  Henry  was  as  a  statesman,  he  manifested  considerable 
zeal  in  propagating  the  Christian  faith.  A  portion  of  the  Vandals 
whom,  he  subdued,  were,  under  his  auspices,  converted  to  thwreligion. 
He  maintained  no  correspondence  with  the  See  of  Rome,  inasmu^ch 
as  he  had  been  consecrated  by  his  own  bishops. 

18.  His  son  Otho  I.,  the  great,  was  elected  emperw,  936. 
He  carried  on  the  system  of  his  father,  in  repressing  the  usur- 
pations, of  the  lords.  The  conquest  of  Bohemia  he  began  in 
938,  and  finished  in  950.  In  961  he  expdled  Berenger  II. 
and  his  son,  Adalbert,  from  Italy,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  at  Milan.  The  next  year  he  was  crowned  by  Pope 
John  XII,  and  from  that  time  he  may  be  jusdy  styled  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  John  afterwards  revolted  against 
him,  but  was  soon  deposed. 

Otho  was  the  greatest  prince  of  his  time.  After  an  active 
and  commendable  reign  of  thirty  years,  he  died  of  an  apo- 
plectic disorder,  in  972.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Magdebourg,  where  his  tomb  may  be 
still  distinguished  by  a  Latin  inscription. 

§  Otho  owed  his  ascendancy  in  Italy  to  the  disorders  and  crimes  of 
the  Papacy.  Being  invited  into  that  country  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Italian  states,  while  they  were  contending  with  Berenger,  he  defeat- 
ed the  latter,  and  in  return  for  the  honours  which  ^the  Pope  conferred 
upon  him,  he  confirmed  the  donations  made  to  the  Holy  See  by 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Louis  the  Debonaire. 

§  The  treachery  of  the  Pope,  (John  XU.)  obliged  the  emperor,  in 
two  or  three  successive  instances,  to  visit  Italy  to  compose  the  dis- 
orders that  took  place.  The  last  time,  he  executed  exemplary  ven- 
geance on  his  enemies,  by  hanging  one  half  of  the  senate.  Callinff 
together  the  Lateran  Council,  he  created  a  new  Pope,  and  obtained 
from  the  assembled  bishops,  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  abso- 
lute right  of  the  emperor  to  elect  to  the  papacy,  to  give  the  invest!* 
ture  of  the  crown  of  Italy,  and  to  nominate  to  all  vacant  bishoprics 

The  power  of  parental  affection  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  fd- 
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lowing  incident  of  Otho's  life.  Ludolphus,  his  son,  had  engaged  in 
an  unnatural  revolt,  which  produced  some  serious  hostilities,  and 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Ratisbon ;  but  after  some 
time,  the  prince  was  made  sensible  of  his  error^  and  seized  an  op- 
portunit}r  while  the  emperor  was  hunting,  to  throw  himself  at  his 
feet,  wid  implore  his  clemency.  "  Have  pity,"  said  he,  "  upon  your 
misguided  child,  who  returns,  like  the  prodigal  son,  to  his  father.  II 
you  permit  him  to  live  after  having  deserved  death,  he  will  as- 
suredly repent  of  his  folly  and  ingratitude,  and  the  residue  of  his 
life  shall  be  spent  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  filial  duty."  To  this  af- 
fecting appesd,  Otho  could  reply  only  by  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  pa- 
ternal embrace;  but  when  his  agitation  subsided,  he  assured  the 
penitent  of  his  warmest  favour,  and  generously  pardoned  all  his 
adherents. 

19.  Otho  n.,  sumamed  the  Sanguinary,  succeeded  bis 
father  in  973,  during  whose  reign,  and  that  of  several  others, 
nothing  of  importance  occurred.  The  names  of  the  sovereigns 
who  followed,  down  to  Henry  IV.,  are  Otho  III.,  St.  Henry, 
Conrad  II.,  and  Henry  IH.  They  occupied  a  period  of  about 
eighty-three  years. 

20.  Henry  IV.,  the  Great,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age 
of  six  years,  in  1056.  He  maintained  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  the  popes,  who  insisted,  that  only  the  cardinals  should 
dect  the  bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  the  lot  of  this  emperor  to 
experience  a  large  share  of  papal  insolence  and  tyranny. 
After  a  spirited  contest  with  Pope  Gregoiy  VII.,  during 
which,  the  pope  was  twice  his  prisoner,  and  the  emperor  as 
often  excommunicated  and  deposed,  Henry  fell,  at  last,  the 
victim  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance.  At  the  instigation  of 
Pope  Urban  II.,  the  two  sons  of  the  emperor,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  rebelled  against  then:  father,  and  to  such  an  extremity 
was  he  reduced,  through  their  barbarity  and  the  pope's  act  of 
excommunication,  that  he  could  scarcely  obtain  the  means  of 
subsiscence. 

His  sufferings  were  tenninated  by  death  soon  after  the  ex- 
pration  of  the  present  period,  viz.  in  1106,  he  havmg  lived 
sixty-four  years,  and  reigned  forty-eight.  Henry,  in  his 
youth,  was  vicious  to  an  uncommon  extent,  and  gave  up 
himself  freely  to  the  indulgence  of  his  passions.  Mi^rtune, 
afterwards,  abated  his  sensual  excesses,  if  it  did  not  thorough- 
ly reform  his  character.  He  lived  to  acknowledge,  that  "  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  had  touched  him."    On  the  whole,  he  was 
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endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities— courage,  clemency, 
liberality,  and,  finally,  with  contrition  and  resignation. 

§  The  insolent  treatment  he  received  from  the  Pope,  appears  from 
the  following.  On  one  occasion,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  with  his  wife 
and  infant,  in  order  to  humble  himself  at  the  foot  of  his  holiness. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  place  where  the  Pope  was,  he  was  admitted 
within  the  outer  gate,  and  informed  that  he  must  expect  no  favour 
until  he  should  have  fasted  three  days,  standing  from  morning  to 
evening,  barefooted  amid  the  snow,  and  then  imfdored  forgivene« 
for  his  offences.  This  penance  was  literally  performed,  notwiHi- 
itandmg  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  re- 
ceived an  absolution. 

The  liberality  of  Henry's  disposition  was  such,  that  he  is  sud  to 
have  entertained  the  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  at  his  own  ti^de, 
and  even  to  have  lodged  them  in  his  own  apartment,  that  he  might 
be  at  hand  to  minister  to  their  necessities. 

ENGLAND.  , 

Saxon  Kings. — Norman  Family. 

21.  England,  which  had  been  divided  into  seven  distinct 
sovereignties  during  more  than  two  centuries,  became  one 
entire  kingdom,  in  827  A.  C  This  change  was  effected  by 
the  prudence  and  valour  of  Egbert,  prince  of  the  West  Sax- 
ons, w^ho  inhabited  that  part  of  the  heptarchy,  which  was 
called  Wessex  and  Sussex. 

The  occasion  which  offered  for  the  conquest  and  unkia  of 
the  heptarchy,  arose  from  the  fact,  that  Egbert  abne  remaior^ 
ed  of  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain ; 
he,  therefore,  naturally  looked  to  the  dominion  of  the  several 
states,  as  a  sort  of  right ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  claim  it,  also^ 
with  his  sword.  Success  attended  his  undertaking,  and  four 
hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  BritaiUi 
were  they  united  into  one  powerful  kingdom. 

22  The  English,  who  were  so  happily  united  under  Eg- 
bert, enjoyed  their  prosperity  but  a  short  period.  The  pirati- 
cal Danes,  or  Normans,  who  had  molested  the  English  coasts' 
for  fifty  years,  now  became  still  more  troublesome.  During 
the  life  of  Egbert,  they  twice  q|f  tempted  an  invasion,  but  were 
repulsed  with  much  slaughter. 

The  death  of  Egbert,  and  the  character  of  his  successoTi 
Ethelwolf,  a  prince  of  a  very  yielding  disposition,  encouraged 
the  Danes  to  multiply  their  depredationa.    They  were  oftea 
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defeated,  but  could  not  be  expelled.    By  his  will,  Ethelwdf 
divided  England  between  his   two  eldest  sons — ^Ethelbakl 
and  Ethelbert.  Alfred,  afterwards  so  illustrious,  was  a  young 
erson. 

§  It  was  Ethelwolf  who,  through  facility  of  disposition,  not  only 
jpranled  to  the  priesthood  a  perpetual  right  to  tithes,  but  exempted 
it  frooi  idl  services  and  imposts. 

l%e  reign  of  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert  was  short,— com- 
mencing in  867,  and  ending  in  866.  To  Ethelred,  a  thurd 
brother,  the  sceptre  was  bequeathed.  He  died  bravely,  in 
battle  against  the  Danes,  and  then  the  immortal  Alfred  suc- 
ceeded, m  872. 

23.  This  prince,  who  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  found  his  kingdom  in  a  most 
miseraUe  condition.  It  was  scourged  and  afflicted  by  an- 
archy, domestic  barbarism,  and  foreign  aggression.  By  his 
effi^s,  however,  he  succeeded  in  raising  it  to  an  eminence 
and  happiness,  surpassing  what  might  have  been  expected  at 
tihat  period.  His  talents,  virtues,  and  character,  were  of  the 
liiglmt  order,  and  have  justly  endeared  his  name  and 
mem^ty  to  the  bosom  of  every  Englishman.  The  institu 
tions  which  he  founded  are,  to  tliis  day,  the  glory  of  the  Bri 
Ibh  realm. 

He  patronised  learning  and  the  arts — encouraged  manu 
fiM>tures  and  commerce — appropriated  a  seventh  of  his  reve 
nue  to  restore  the  ruined  cities,  castles,  palaces,  monasteries — 
founded  or  revived  the  university  of  Oxford---divided  Eng- 
land into  counties  and  hundreds — ^took  a  sur\'ey  of  the  coun- 
try, and  formed  a  code  of  laws,  which,  though  now  lost,  is 
generally  deemed  the  origin  of  the  common  law. 

§The  wisdom  of  his  civil  institutions  may  be  seen  in  his  division 
of  the  country.  This  plan  was  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  restore 
tiie  order  wmch  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  the  Danes  had  sub- 
verted. Besides  a  division  into  counties  and  hundreds,  there  were 
the  smaller  divisions  of  tithings.  Ten  householders  formed  a  tith- 
ing, who  were  answerable  for  each  other's  conduct,  and  over 
whom  a  headborough  was  appointed  to  preside.  Every  man  wa» 
festered  in  son^  tithing,  and  none  could  change  his  habitation, 
without  a  certificate  from  the  headborough. 

In  the  decision  of  differences,  the  he^borough,  also  called  tith- 
Mg-man,  summoned  his  tithing  to  assist  him.  In  afiairs  of  great 
moment,  or  in  controversies  between  the  members  of  different  tith- 
mgS)  the  cause  was  brought  before  the  court  of  the  hundred,  whid* 
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was  assembled  every  four  weeks.  Here  we  may  trace  the  (nrigin  of 
furies.  Twelve  freeholders,  sworn  to  do  impartial  justice,  tried  the 
cause  in  this  court.  The  county  court,  which  met  twice  a  year, 
and  consisted  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  hundred,  from  which  it  received  appeals.  Here  disputes  be* 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  different  hundreds  were  settled.  The  ulti- 
mate appeal  from  these  several  courts,  lay  to  the  king  in  comiciL 

The  reign  of  Alfred  was  signalized  by  his  contest  with  tho 
Danes.  Within  the  space  of  one  year,  he  defeated  them  in 
tight  battles ;  but  a  new  irruption  of  their  countrymen,  forced 
him  to  solicit  a  peace,  which  these  pirates  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  fresh  hostilities.  At  this  juncture,  Alfred  was  com- 
pelled to  secure  his  person  by  retreating  into  an  obscure  part 
of  the  country.  Here  he  continued,  disguised  in  the  habit 
of  a  peasant,  for  many  months,  until  tlie  disorders  in  the  Da- 
nish army  offered  a  fair  opportunity  for  attacking  them.  This 
he  embraced  with  great  effect.  Instead  of  cutting  them  off  enr 
tirely,  as  he  might  have  done,  he  incorporated  many  of  them 
with  his  English  subjects.  It  was  after  these  exploits,  that  he 
turned  his  attention,  as  aheady  mentioned,  to  the  internal 
improvements  of  his  kingdom.  He  died  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  age  and  faculties,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-nine 
years,  and  was  justly  surnamed  the  Great. 

§  Alfred  having  perceived  the  remissness  of  the  enemy,  from  whosi 
pursuit  he  had  secreted  himself,  ventured  at  length  to  quit  his  retire- 
ment. With  a  few  of  his  retainers,  he  had  made  some  sudden  and  par- 
tial attacks  on  the  Danes ;  but  before  he  attempted  to  assemble  his 
subjects  generally  in  arms,  he  was  determined  to  explore  the  state  of 
the  enemy.  His  skill  as  a  harper  procured  him  admission  into  their 
camp.  Having  been  introduced  to  Guthrum,  their  prince,  he  played 
before  him  in  his  tent.    Here  he  witnessed  their  supineness. 

Encouraged  by  what  he  had  seen,  he  sent  private  emissaries  to 
the  most  considerable  of  his  friends,  and  summoned  them  to  meet 
him  with  their  retainers,  at  a  certain  place.  The  English  crowded 
around  the  standard  of  a  monarch  whom  they  so  fondly  loved,  and 
before  their  ardour  could  cool,  he  led  them  victoriously  against  the 
enemies  of  their  country. 

24.  Edward,  surnamed  the  Elder,  succeeded  his  father  Al- 
fred, in  901.  He  lived  in  a  stonny  period,  being  continually 
molested  by  the  Northumbrian  Danes ;  yet  he  was  generally 
successful  in  his  wars,  and  his  administration  of  government 
was  honourable  to  his  character.  He  reigned  twenty-four 
years. 

$  Ethelwald,  a  younger  sdki  of  Alfred,  inherited  his  lather's  pasMoa 
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fer  ktter&  and  lived  a  prirate  life— a  haj^y  turn  and  destiny  lor 
the  80]\of  a  prince. 

25.  Atheistan,  a  natural  ooa  of  Edward,  succeeded  him, 
925.  He  was  an  able  and  pq)ular  sovereign,  and  opposed 
with  success  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  Welsh,  Scots,  &c. 
He  encouraged  navigation,  by  conferring  the  rank  of  thane, 
or  gentleman,  on  every  merchant  who  had  made  three  voy- 
ages to  the  Mediterranean  on  his  own  account.  His  reign 
Was  of  fidxteen  years  continuance. 

§  He  effected  the  laudable  design  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Saxon  tongue,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  irer&oa 
of  that  book  into  the  language  of  Britain. 

26.  Edmund,  a  legitimate  son  of  Edward,  next  ascended 
the  throne,  941.  He  reigned  about  five  years,  having  perish- 
ed by  the  hand  of  Leolf,  a  notorious  robber. 

Edred,  a  brother  of  Edmund,  became  his  successor,  946. 
In  this  prince,  was^the  singular  mixture  of  courage  and  su- 
perstition. His  courage  he  manifested  in  reducing  to  obe- 
dience the  Northumbrian  Danes— his  superstition,  in  becom- 
ing the  dupe  of  the  famous  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 
He  abandoned  his  conscience  to  this  deceiver. 

§  Dunstan  invented  several  marvellous  legends  of  his  conflicts  with 
the  devil— pretended  piety,  but  possessed  an  inordinate  ambition— 
and  was  at  last  canonized  as  a  saint. 

27.  Edvey,  a  nephew' of  Edred,  now  filled  the  throne  of 
the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  955.  By  marrjring  within  the 
degrees  of  affinity  prohibited  by  the  canon  law,  he  and  hia 
beautiful  princess  Elgiva^  both  became  objects  of  monkish  per- 
secution. 

§  Archbishop  Odo,  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  seized  Elgiva,  burned 
her  face  with  a  hot  iron,  and  forcibly  carried  her  into  Ireland. 
When  afterwards  she  attempted  to  return  to  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band, she  was  secured  by  this  detestable  ecclesiastic,  and  by  his 
order  so  mutilated,  that  she  died  in  a  few  days  in  the  sharpest  torment. 

23.  Edgar,  the  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  9i^«  His  reign  lasted  sixteen  years.  His  private 
character  was  detestable,  on  account  of  his  licentiousness  ;  but 
energy  and  success  distinguished  his  public  administrations. 
He  promoted  the  inhuman  and  fanatical  Dunstan  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  and  pa3ring  that  prelate  a  forced  ho- 
mage, he  was  able  to  carry  into  ejQfect  his  various  plans  of  go- 
vernment ^ 

{  Bdgttr  obtained  his  wife  Elfrida,  hi  the  following  manner.    Stw 
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Hfsa  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Deronshfre,  and  ^e  greatest  beauty 
of  the  English  court.  Edgar  desigmug  to  marry  her  if  he|;  charma 
were  found  answerable  to  report,  sent  his  favourite,  Athelwold,  to 
visit  her,  and  bring  him  an  account  of  her  person. 

The  courtier's  fidelity  was  overcome  by  the  beauty  of  ElfHda, 
and  with  a  view  to  secure  her  for  himself,  he  gave  an  unfavoura- 
ble account  to  the  king,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  she  would 
on  the  whole  be  an  advantageous  match  for  himself,  on  account  of 
her  riches  and  birth.  The  king  forwarded  his  favourite's  views,  and 
he  obtained  the  hand  of  the  fair  damsel. 

The  truth,  however,  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  and  inform- 
ing Atholwold  that  he  would  like  to  be  introduced  to  Elfrida,  and 
the  courtier  being  afraid  to  decline  the  honour,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity, of  witnessing  with  his  own  eyes,  the  loveliness  of  her  person. 
Atholwold,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  obliged,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
his  wife,  to  reveal  the  whole  transaction  to  her,  and  besought  her  to 
disguise  her  beauty  on  the  occasion. 

^e,  however,  resenting  the  artifice  by  which  she  had  lost  a  crown, 
t)Urposely  sought  to  captivate  the  king  by  a  display  of  her  person, 
and  easily  succeeded.  Edgar  soon  alter  embraced  an  opportunity 
in  hunting,  of  stabbing  Athelwold,  and  reaped  the  fruit  of  his 
crime  in  the  possession  of  the  enchanting  fair  one. 

29.  The  reign  of  Edward,  son  of  Edgar,  by  his  first  wife, 
was  short  and  uninteresting.  He  perished  by  assassination, 
which  was  instigated  by  his  step-mother  Elfrida,  978. 

Ethelred  II.,  son  of  Edgar,  by  Elfrida,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  eleven.  His  surname  was  Unready,  the 
reproachful  epithet  of  his  wealaiens.  His  hatred  of  the  Danes, 
who  again  molested  England,  was  so  great,  that  he  ordered 
a  massacre  of  all  those  of  that  people  who  had  been  retained 
as  mercenaries  in  his  army.  This  barbarous  mandate  was 
strictly  executed. 

The  Danes  at  home,  however,  resolved  on  vengeance,  and 
accordingly  under  Sweyn,  their  king,  they  invaded  and  rava- 
ged the  country.  London  was  saved  from  destruction,  only 
by  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  The  weak  Ethelred  fleeing  to 
Normandy,  the  English  nobility  were  ashamed  of  their  piince, 
and  in  despair  of  relief,  offered  the  kingdom  to  Sweyn. 

The  Dane,  however,  died  soon  afterwards,  and  Ethelred 
was  restored ;  but  Canute,  the  son  of  Swejm,  asserted  his 
claims  to  the  crown  by  force  of  aims.  He  was  opposed  by 
Edmund,  son  of  Ethelred,  with  various  success. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ethehred  died,  after  a  long  and  inglorioqa 
seign,  and  Edmund  su<^ieeded  to  the  government,  1016.    In 
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Uie  war  which  he  carried  on  with  Canute,  he  was  obliged,  at 
lengtb^Uo  divide  his  kingdom  with  the  latter.  But  he  sur- 
vived this  treaty  only  a  month,  having  been  cut  off  by  the 
treachery  of  his  brother-in-law,  Edric. 

§  Edmund  was  sumamed  Ironside,  from  his  strength  and  valour ; 
but  though  he  put  forth  every  efifort,  he  could  not  save  his  reahu. 
He  left  two  children,  who,  however,  never  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Canute  became  sole  monarch,  upon  the  death  of  Edmimd, 
in  1017,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  pow^erful  sovereign  of  his 
time.  He  was  sumamed  the  Great,  and  possessed  eminent 
abilities.  He  was  terrible  in  his  resentments,  but  an  impar- 
tial dispenser  of  justice. 

}  In  the  distribution  of  justice,  he  made  no  distinction  between  the 
Danes  and  English ;  he  restored  the  Saxon  customs,  and  gradually 
incorporated  the  victors  with  the  vanquished.  His  mind  was  affected 
with  religious  considerations  towards  the  close  of  life,  and  he  became 
alarmed  in  view  of  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  (for  he  had  put 
many  of  his  subjects  to  death  without  cause,)  but  his  piety  was  of 
that  superstitious  kind,  which  displayed  itself  in  building  churches 
and  endowing  monasteries,  tlie  great  virtues  of  those  ages. 

30.  Of  the  three  sons  whom  Canute  left,  two  ruled  in  suc- 
cession over  England,  viz. — Harold,  surnamed  Harefoot,  from 
his  speed  in  running,  who  reigned  only  four  years,  and  Har- 
dicanute,  who  reigned  but  a  few  months. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  English  freed  themselves 
from  the  Danish  yoke,  and  restored  the  Saxon  line  in  Ed- 
ward, a  younger  son  of  Ethelred,  1041.  He  was  entitled  the 
Confessor,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years  without  merit  of 
any  kind,  unless  it  were  his  ability  to  conciliate  the  esteem 
of  the  monks.  Having  no  children,  and  wishing  to  defeat 
the  views  of  Harold,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Godwin,  an  as- 
pirant to  the  throne,  he  appointed  his  kinsman,  William,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  his  successor.  Edward  was  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England. 

§  Edward  united  all  the  laws  of  England  in  one  body,  called  the 
Common  Law.  He  was  the  first  king  of  England,  who  pretended 
to  cure  the  king's  evil  by  his  touch,  a  practice  which  was  continued 
till  the  Hanover  succession. 

31.  On  the  death  of  Edward,  Harold  actually  took  posses 
sion  of  the  throne,  but  William  determined  to  secure  it  as  his 
rightful  inheritance.  His  preparations  were  very  formidable, 
and  he  was  aided  in  this  romantic  age,  by  many  sovereign 
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princes,  and  a  vast  body  of  nobility  tram  the  diflSsrent  Idag- 
doms  on  the  continent. 

With  an  army  of  60,000  men,  he  set  sail  for  the  English 
coast.  Harold,  with  nearly  the  same  number  of  scddiers,  met 
liim,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  field  of  Hastings. 
The  English  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  while  the  Normans 
lost  about  15,000  men.  William,  from  this  time  styled  the 
Conqueror,  soon  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty, 
1066  A.  C.  The  princes  of  the  Norman  family  ruled  tUl  the 
time  of  Henry  II. 

William's  administration  of  government  was  marked  with 
ability,  and  in  general,  with  success.  In  consequence  of  the 
discontent  often  manifested  by  his  English  subjects,  he  began 
lo  treat  them  too  much  as  a  conquered  people,  and  the  natural 
tyranny  of  his  disposition  increased  by  the  commotions  in 
which  this  policy  involved  him.  Hence  his  measures  were 
fi'equently  arbitrary  and  cruel. 

He  aUenated  the  minds  of  the  conquered,  by  conferring  on 
his  Norman  followers,  all  the  important  places  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  by  causing  the  Norman  language  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
the  church  service,  and  also  of  judicial  proceedings ;  by  re- 
serving to  himself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  killing  game 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  by  depopulating  a  tract  of 
country  about  thirty  miles  round,  in  order  to  form  a  forest. 

§  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  regulations  of  an  inauspicious 
nature,  some  of  which  were  greatly  vexatious  to  the  people.  He 
introduced  the  feudal  system ;  substituted  the  murderous  practice  of 
single  combat  for  the  trial  bv  jury  ;  compelled  the  people  to  rake 
up  their  fires,  and  put  out  tneir  lights  at  the  sound  of  the  curfew, 
bell ;  and  he  made  it  a  greater  crime  to  destroy  an  animal,  than  to 
muider  a  man.  One  useful  act  of  his  reign,  was  a  survey  of  all  the 
lands  and  estates  of  the  kingdom^  with  an  estimate  of  their  value,  an 
enumeration  of  every  class  of  inhabitants  who  lived  on  them,  and 
other  important  specifications.  This  record  is  called  the  Doomsday- 
book,  which  is  still  in  bemg. 

The  children  of  WilEam  brought  on  him  no  small  share 
of  trouble.  His  eldest  son  Robert,  attempted  to  wrest  from 
him  the  sovereignty  of  Maine,  and  his  foreign  subjects  assist- 
ed the  rebel.  The  king  led  against  them  an  army  of  the 
English,  and  during  the  battle  was  on  the  point  of  being  kill- 
ed in  a  rencounter  with  his  son.  Soon  alter,  while  wagii^ 
a  war  with  Philip  I.  of  France,  who  had  aided  in  the  rebel- 
lion, he  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  1087. 
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He  r^;ned  nearly  twenty-one  years  over  England,  and  be- 
queatlied  the  sceptre  to  his  second  son  William. 

William  was  eminent  as  a  statesman  and  warrior,  and  wan 
at  times  capable  of  generous  emotions ;  but  the  prominent 
traits  of  his  character  were  very  unamiable.  His  pride,  am- 
bition, austerity,  and  cruelty,  both  inflicted  suflerings  on  his 
people,  and  robbed  his  own  mind  of  peace.  In  his  adminis- 
tration, though  he  was  sometimes  politic,  he  etred  on  the  side 
of  severity. 

§  The  person  of  William,  was  such  as  befitted  a  sovereign,  espe- 
cially in  a  rude  and  warlike  age.  He  was  tall,  majestic,  and  well 
proportioned.  His  strength  was  so  great  that  scarcely  any  other 
person  could  bend  his  bow,  or  wield  his  arms.  He  was,  however, 
near  being  overcome  by  the  prowess  of  his  son  Robert,  on  a  certain 
occasion.'  ^ 

While  contending^with  the  forces  of  that  rebel,  he  happened  to 
engage  with  him  in  person.  They  were  mutually  unknown  to  each 
other,  as  ttiey  were  concealed  by  their  armour.  B6th  being  vigo- 
rous and  resolute,  a  fierce  combat  ensued.  Bobert  at  length  wound- 
ed and  dismounted  hi&  father,  nor  did  he  discover  who  his  antago- 
nist was,  till  at  that  mstant,  in  his  cry  for  assistance,  William's  voice 
was  recognized  by  his  son.     ^ 

Struck  with  remorse  and  horror,  the  young  prince  threw  himself 
at  his  father's  feet,  and4m|!9ored  forgiveness,  at  the  same  time  assist- 
ing him  to  mount  his  own  horse.  William  was  implacable  at  first, 
but  reflecting  on  his  son's  generosity,  he  soon  became  reconciled  to 
him,  and  invited  him  into  ]&igland. 

32.  William  II.,  sumamed  Rufiis,  from  his  red  hair,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1087.  He  was  destitute  of  the  few  virtues 
of  his  father,  and  inherited  all  his  vices.  Perfidy,  tyranny, 
and  cruelty,  were  the  chief  ingredients  of  his  character.  Af- 
ter the  defeat  of  one  conspiracy  at  the  beginning,  his  reign 
was  a  series  of  despotic  acts,  which  conferred  neither  peace 
nor  honour  on  his  country.  After  a  reign  of  thirteen  years, 
he  was  accidentally  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  with  an  ar- 
row, while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest. 

§  Tyrrel,  from  f(Mir  of  the  consequences,  fled  to  France.  The  body 
of  William,  after  sfeveral  days,  was  found  by  the  country  people, 
and  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  Winchester,  where  it  was  interred.  The 
person  who  carried  the  corpse  of  the  king  to  interment,  was  named 
Purkis,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  some  of  his  decendants,  are  known, 
at  this  very  day,  to  reside  near  the  same  spot. 

The  chief  monuments  that  perpetuate  the  name  of  Bufus,  are  the 
Tower,  Westminister  Hall,  and  London  Bridge. 
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EASTERN?  EMPIRE. 

33.  The  Eastern,  or  GreekEmpire,  during  the  present 
period,  was  ruled  by  thirty-nine  emperors,  most  of  them  fol- 
lowing in  succession,  though  in  a  few  instances,  two  or  more 
ruled  at  the  same  time,  cmd  jointly.  None  of  them  were  very 
distinguished,  though  a  very  few  were  respectable  sovereigns. 
In  general  they  were  a  weak  or  vicious  race,  yet  scarcely  too 
degraded  to  be  rulers  of  the  degenerate  Romans.  A  few 
names  will  appear  below. 

This  people,  compared  with  what  they  had  been,  were  low ; 
yet  still  they  were  on  an  equality,  at  least,  with  the  first  na- 
tions of  Europe,  at  that  time.  Their  degeneracy  was  rather 
in  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  than  in  external  show  and 
consequence.  There  remained  among  them  much  of  ancient 
wealth  and  splendour. 

§  In  the  10th  century,  the  provinces  that  still  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  the  successors  of  Constantine,  had  been  cast  into  a  new 
form  by  the  institution  of  the  themes,  or  military  governments.  01 
these,  there  were  twenty-nine,  viz.  twelve  in  Europe^  and  seventeen  in 
Asia ;  but  their  origui  is  obscure.  The  victories  or  a  few  of  the  em- 
perors had  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  name  j  but  in  the 
eleventh  century  the  prospect  was  darkened.  The  relics  of  Italy 
were  swept  away  by  the  Norman  adventurers,  and  the  Turks  had 
removed  many  of  the  Asiatic  props  of  the  empire.  Still  the  spa- 
cious provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  obedient  to 
their  sceptre,  and  they  possessed  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Crete,  with 
the  fifty  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea. 

The  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  more  dexterous  than 
other  nations,  and  in  the  support  and  restoration  of  the  arts,  their 
patient  and  peaceful  temper,  and  refined  taste,  are  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. The  first  demand  of  the  public  revenue  was  the  pomp 
and  pleasure  of  the  emperors.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  were  covered  with  their  magnificent  villas.  The  great  pa- 
lace, the  centre  of  imperial  residence,  was  decorated  and  enlarged 
by  the  wealth  of  successive  sovereigns ;  and  the  long  series  of  apart- 
ments were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones. 

Of  the  numerous  emperors  of  this  period,  whose  reigns  in  general 
must  have  been  short,  the  following  only  can  be  noticed. 

Basil  I.,  who  ascended  in  867,  was  from  an  obscure  family,  but 
proved  himself  worthy  of  his  elevation.  He  defeated  the  Saracens 
ill  the  east,  and  in  Itsdy,  but  could  not  prevent  thein  from  ravaging 
the  Peloponnesus. 

An  incident  of  this  emperor's  reign  is  the  following.  His  son,  Leo^ 
had  been  imprisoned  on  a  false  accusation  of  an  attempt  to  i 
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smate  tbe  emperor.  Frequent  intercessions  were  made  bj  tho« 
who  believed  m  the  son's  innocence,  to  have  him  released,  till  the 
emperor  in  his  impatience,  forbade  Leo's  name  to  be  mentioned  in  his 
hearing.  It  happened,  however,  one  day,  that  a  parrot  which  had  often 
heard  a  regret  expre^ed  for  the  unhappy  prince,  on  a  sudden  broke 
out  with,  "  Alas,  poor  Leo !"  in  the  emperor's  presence.  Basil,  ^ruck 
with  the  sounds,  was  so  moved  that  he  consented  to  his  son's  libera- 
tion. 

Nicephorus  Phocas  possessed  the  reputation  both  of  a  hero  and 
saint.  His  saintship,  however,  was  only  a  pretence.  He  proved  his 
daim  to  heroism  in  his  wars  with  the  Saracens.  He  invaded  Asia, 
and  overran  Mesopotamia.  His  vices,  especially  his  avarice,  render- 
ed him  odious  to  his  subjects.  He  was  assassinated  by  John  Zime- 
aees,  who  succeeded  hun  in  the  empire,  and  who  afterwards  met 
with  the  same  fate. 

Basil  n.  marched  against  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed it  On  this  occasion,  it  is  related  of  him,  that  having  taken 
a  great  number  of  prisoners,  he  divided  them  into  companies  of  an 
hundred  each,  caused  all  their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  conducted  to  their  king  by  a  man  who  had  one  eye  left  This 
horrible  spectacle  so  affected  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  that  he  fainted 
tway,  and  died  two  days  afterwards. 

CfflNA. 

34.  The  tliirteenth  dynasty  of  the  emperors  of  China  ter- 
minated during  the  present  period,  which  included  also  five 
other  dynasties.  The  number  of  emperors  was  thirty-three. 
Some  of  them  were  very  wise  men.  In  the  reign  of  Tai- 
tsong,  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty,  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  a  small  part  of  China. 

§  Tai-tsong  ^vas  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Chinese  princes.  He 
was  wise,  frugal,  and  affable.  His  ministers  attempted  to  excite  in 
him  apprehensions  from  his  too  great  familiarity  with  his  subjects; 
but  he  replied,  "  I  consider  myself  in  the  empire  as  a  father  in  his 
family.  I  carry  all  my  people  in  my  bosom,  as  if  they  were  my 
children.    What  then  have  I  to  fear  ?" 

Chwang-tsong,  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  from  a  general,  stemmed  to 
the  throne.  As  emperor,  he  preserved  his  martial  habits,  liveo  very 
frugally,  and  slept  on  the  bare  gromid  with  a  bell  about  his  neck  to 
prevent  his  sleeping  too  long.  He  was  devout,  and  all  his  prayers 
were  offered  for  the  ffood  of  his  subjects.  Block  printmg  was  in- 
vented among  the  Chinese  during  his  reign. 

SARACENS. 

35.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  the  Sa- 
racens were  flourishing  in  science  and  the  arts.  ITieir  mi- 
fitary  distinction  was  perhaps  on  the  wane.    Nearly  forty 
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years  had  diapeed  since  the  seat  of  their  empire  was  traii0* 
ferred  to  Bagdad,  and  Arabia,  in  consequence,  had  lo^  much 
of  its  importance.  Many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  interior  provin- 
ces became  independent,  and  withdrew  themselves  from  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  caliph. 

f  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Saracens,  had  they  acknowledged  only 
one  head,  m^ht  have  established  and  perpetuated  an  immense  em* 
pire.  But  after  the  extension  of  their  conquests,  they  were  broken 
up  into  separate  states.  Egypt,  Morocco,  Spain,  and  India,  had,  at 
an  early  period,  their  own  sovereigns,  who,  though  they  paid  a  reli- 
gious respect  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  awarded  him  no  temporal 
submission.  Divided  among  themselves,  they  were  destined  ere 
long  to  fall. 

36.  The  principal  military  expedition  of  the  African  Sara- 
cens in  this  period,  was  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  the  project- 
ed conquest  of  Italy.  They  actually  laid  siege  to  Rome,  which 
was  strenuously  defended  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  They  were  en- 
tirely repulsed,  having  their  ships  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and 
their  army  cut  to  pieces,  848. 

37.  The  house  of  Abbas,  which  now  enjoyed  the  caliphate, 
furnished  twenty-two  caliphs  during  this  period.  These  reign- 
ed in  succession,  and  Bagdad  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  their 
power.  In  the  year  1065,  however,  Bagdad  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  caliphs,  from  that  time,  instead  of  being  tem- 

Koral  monarchs,  became  only  the  supreme  pontiffs  of  the  Ma- 
ometan  faith. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  period,  Arabia  was  governed  by  a  Turkish  sultan,  as 
were  Persia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  lesser  Asia. 

§  We  can  notice  only  one  or  two  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Adad- 
odawla  was  deemed  a  great  prince.  He  was  magnanimous,  liberal, 
prudent,  and  learned ;  but  he  was  also  insatiably  ambitious.  A  re- 
mark which  he  made  when  at  the  point  of  death,  is  a  melancholy 
comment  on  human  greatness.  "With  a  faultering  tongue,  he  cried, 
"  What  have  all  my  riches  and  prosperity  availed  me  1  My  power 
and  authority  are  now  at  an  end.-- 

Mahmud  Gazai,  was  a  famous  conqueror.  He  invaded  and  con- 
quered a  part  of  India.  The  following  striking  anecdote  is  related 
of  him  by  historians.  A  poor  man,  who  had  complained  to  him 
that  one  of  his  soldiers  had  driven  himself  and  family  out  of  his 
house  in  the  night,  was  told  to  inform  the  prince  if  that  occurrence 
should  take  place  again.  The  poor  man  had  occasion  to  inform  the 
prince,  who  went  to  the  house,  and  causing  the  lights  to  be  extin- 
guish&cl,  cut  the  intruder  in  pieces.  The  prince  then  commanded 
the  flambeaux  to  be  lighted,  and  after  closely  inspectmg  the  corpse 
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oflfbred  thanks  to  God,  and  asked  for  ^ome  refreshment   Tlus  h^!Af 
aflbrded,  he  ate  heartily  of  the  mean  fare. 

Being  interrogated  by  his  host  respecting  the  reason  of  his  con- 
duct, he  replied,  "  Ever  since  your  complaint,  my  mind  has  been 
harassed  with  the  thought,  that  none  but  one  of  my  own  sons  wcnld 
commit  such  an  act  of  audacity.  I  had  resolved  to  show  him  no 
lenity,  and  commanded  the  lights  to  be  put  out,  that  the  sight  ol 
him  might  not  affect  me ;  but  on  seeing  that  the  criminal  was  not 
my  son.  I  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty." 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  F. 

1.  Charlemagne,  a  successful  warrior  and  able  sovereign 

2.  Photius,  a  learned  Christian  writer  and  philosopher. 

3.  Erigena,  a  Scotch  philosopher  and  learned  divine. 

4.  Alfred,  a  wise,  learned,  and  virtuous  prince. 

5.  Al  Razi,  an  eminent  Arabian  scholar,  and  physician. 

6.  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician. 

7.  Suidas,  a  Greek  lexicographer. 

§  1.  Charlemagne,  of  whom  some  account  has  already  been  given, 
was  king  of  France,  by  succession,  and  emperor  of  the  west,  by 
conquest,  in  800.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Western  Franks.  Though  his  empire  did  not  hold  together,  long 
after  his  death,  his  successors  in  the  several  states  of  which  it  had 
been  composed,  reigned  several  centuries,  in  the  line  of  the  Franks. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  case,  till  the  house  of  Austria  was  founded. 

Charlemagne  was  in  many  respects  an  admirable  sovereign.  He 
excelled  in  war;  and  although  he  was  so  illiterate  that  he  could 
not  spell  his  name,  he  was  great  in  the  cabinet,  and  patronised 
learning.  He  invited  into  France,  literary  and  scientific  men  from 
Italy,  and  from  the  Britannic  Isles.  The  latter,  in  those  dark  ages, 
preserved  more  of  the  light  of  learning,  than  any  of  the  western 
Kingdoms. 

His  private  character  has  been  much  eulogized,  though  it  is  ac- 
'  knowiedged  that  he  was  sometimes  rigid  and  cruel.  He  was  simple 
in  his  manners  and  dress,  and  opposed  to  parade  and  luxury.  Eco- 
nomy, industry,  and  plainness,  characterised  him  in  a  domestic  state 
His  daughters  were  assiduously  employed  in  spinning  and  house- 
wifery, and  his  sons  were  trained  by  himself  in  all  manly  exercises 
Except  when  he  held  his  general  assemblies,  his  dress,  table  and  at- 
tendants were  like  those  of  a  private  person. 

He  was  a  man  of  almost  incredible  activity.  Instead  of  confiding 
in  the  reports  of  others,  he  personally  saw  that  his  orders  were  ex- 
ecuted. The  condition  of  his  subjects  was  constantly  in  his  view. 
In  one  place,  he  ordered  the  repairs  of  a  highway ;  in  another,  the 
constniction  of  a  bridge ;  and  in  another,  he  afforded  the  necessary 
aid  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  Each  of  the  provinces  partook 
in  its  turn  of  his  benefits. 

Charlemagne  founded  several  seminaries  of  learning ;  but  the 
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&i1ciiesaKof  the  times  could  scarcely  be  alleyiated  by  all  his  eflfort& 
He  suppressed  mendicity,  and  established  a  fixed  and  invariable 
{NTioe  H>r  com.  The  meanest  of  his  subjects  were  thus  enabled  to 
provide  against  their  wants,  and  all  complaints  on  this  head  were" 
banished.  After  rearing  a  splendid  empire,  he  departed  this  life  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years. 

2.  Photius  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  possessed 
the  patriarchate  only  ten  years,  during  which,  he  was  exposed  to  a 
most  turbulent  opposition  and  cabaL  He  was  at  last  deposed,  ana 
died  in  a  monastery.  He  deserves  a  high  rank  in  point  of  erudi* 
tion.  He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  ancient  writers, 
a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  epistles,  &c.  These  are 
yet  valuable  on  several  accounts.  In  commenting  on  the  scriptures, 
although  he  followed  reason,  rather  than  authority,  he  is  not  on  the 
whole  a  model  fit  to  be  taken.  He  explained  with  ability  the  caite- 
gories  of  Aristotle.    He  died  in  886. 

3.  Erigena,  John  Scotus,  was  bom  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  according 
to  some  authorities,  and  was  very  learned,  in  a  very  barbarous  age. 
He  was  employed  by  king  Alfred  to  promote  learning  and  the  liberal 
arts.  For  this  purpose  he  was  appointed  to  preside  at  Oxford,  over 
the  studies  of  geometry  and  astronomy  in  particular.  He  spent 
three  years  in  this  situation;  but  some  disputes  and  disturbances 
arising  at  Oxford,  he  left  that  place  and  retired  to  a  monastery  at 
Halmsbury.  There  he  opened  a  school,  but  his  harshness  and  se- 
verity to  his  scholars  so  provoked  them,  that  they  stabbed  him  with 
the  iron  bodkins  they  then  wrote  with,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
died,  883.  Mosheim  speaks  of  Erigena  as  an  eminent  philosopher 
and  learned  divine,  and  as  manifesting  uncommon  sagacity  and 
genius.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Predestmation,  and  translated  into 
Latin  four  pieces  of  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  and  was  the  author 
of  some  other  works. 

4.  Alfred,  so  justly  siimamed  the  Great,  was  bom  in  849,  as  is 
supposed,  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Ethelred  in  871 ;  but  he  had  scarcely  time 
to  attend  to  the  funeral  of  his  brother,  before  he  was  obliged  to 
fight  for  his  kingdom  and  life,  with  the  piratical  Danes.  His  mill- 
tiuy  exploits,  with  several  other  things,  have  been  above  related.  The 
particulars  which  may  with  propriety  be  added,  are  the  following. 

Alfred  was  both  a  wise  and  a  pious  prince.  His  qualities  were 
most  happily  blended  together,  so  that  no  one  encroached  on  ano- 
ther. He  reconciled  a  most  diligent  attention  to  business,  with  the 
purest  and  warmest  devotion — the  severest  justice  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary lenity — the  brightest  capacity  and  inclination  for  science 
with  the  most  shining  talents  for  action.  He  was  equally  a  warrior 
and  a  legislator.  He  united  with  rich  mental  endowments,  every 
personal  grace  and  accomplishment 

The  darkness  and  superstitions  of  the  age,  were  too  powerful  for 
his  efforts  and  institutions.    He  could  not  expel  them  to  any  great 
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extent  Yet  he  did  considerable  to  devite  the  chaxaeter  of  hie 
emintr3rmen,  and  he  aimed  at  much  more.  In  addition  to  the  schools 
and  seminaries  of  learning  which  he  founded,  he  afforded  theataao* 
tire  influence  of  his  own  example. 

His  time  he  usually  divided  into  three  equal  portions— one  wat 
employed  in  exercise  or  the  refection  of  the  body — another  in  die 
despatch  of  business — and  a  third  in  study  and  devotion.  He  con- 
▼e3red  his  instructions  to  the  people  in  parables,  stories,  &c  couch- 
ed in  poetry ;  as  he  considered  these  best  adapted  to  their  capar 
city.  He  translated  the  Fables  of  ^fisop,  the  liistories  oi  Oromm 
and  Beda,  and  Boethius  on  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy.  In  these 
various  literary  engagements,  he  sought  the  good  of  hie  peoplci  m 
well  as  his  own  personal,  intellectual  improvement 

5.  Al  Razi,  a  name  not  perhaps  well  known  in  European  litertiture, 
was  famous  in  the  Arabian  annals;  and  the  Arabiai»  at  this  era 
were  the  most  enlightened  of  the  nations.  This  person  is  said  to 
have  been  extremely  well  versed  in  all  kinds  of  ancient  learning; 
tkottgh  he  excelled  most  in  physic,  and  is  styled  the  Phoenix  of  the 
age.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  he  made  a  wonderful  pix)gress  in  every  branch  of  it,  and 
composed  a  great  number  of  books  upon  physical  and  philosophical 
subjects.  He  composed  12  books  on  alchemy,  in  which  he  asserted 
the  possibiHty  of  a  transmutation  of  metals,  and  was  the  first  writer 
on  the  small-pox. 

He  is  said  to  have  contracted  webs  in  his  eyes  by  the  immoderate 
eating  <^  beans ;  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  lost  both  of  Uiem 
by  cataracts.  He  would  not  permit  an  occulist,  who  came  to  ce«»ch 
him,  to  perform  the  operation,  because  he  could  not  tell  of  how 
many  little  coats  the  eye  consisted ;  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
was  not  very  desirous  of  recovering  his  sight,  as  he  had  already  seen 
cmough  of  the  world  to  make  him  abhor  it.  He  died  about  the  year  ^BtS. 

6.  Avicenna,  who  is  much  celebrated  among  his  countrymen,  the 
Mahometans,  was  bom  in  the  year  980,  and  died  in  1036.  The  num- 
ber of  his  books,  including  his  smaller  tracts,  is  computed  at  near 
one  hundred,  the  majority  of  which  are  either  lost,  or  unknown 
in  Europe.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  had  made  great  progress  in 
classical  literature.  It  is  said  that  he  read  over  Aristotle's  metaphy* 
siC"?  40  times,  got  it  by  heart,  but  could  not  understand  it  Acciden* 
tally  meeting  with  a  book  which  treated  of  the  objects  of  metaphy* 
i^cs,  he  perceived  what  Aristotle  meant,  and  out  of  joy  at  the  dkco- 
very,  gave  alms  to  the  poor. 

7.  Suidas  flourished  between  975  and  1025.  His  native  country 
is  not  known.  He  is  the  author  of  a  very  useful  Greek  Lexicon 
The  work  contains  much  historical  and  ffeographical  hi  formation. 
No  particulars  seem  to  have  been  recorded  respecting  h's  life,  either 
by  himself  or  by  others.    He  is  known  only  by  his  lx)ok. 
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PERIOD  VI. 

The  period  of  the  Crusades  ;  extending  from  the  First 
Crusade^  1095  years  A.  C,  to  the  founding  of  the 
Turkish  Ehtpire,  1299  t/ears  A.  C. 

During  this  period,  we  have  manifold  proofs  of  the  darkness  of 
the  times,  with  a  e'mg'ular  mixture  of  a  spirit  of  adventure,  and  lofty 
daring.  The  age  was  peculiarly  characterised  by  the  crusades,  tte 
passion  for  pilgrimages,  the  exploits  of  chivalry,  and  the  production 
of  romances.  Barbarism  and  turbulence  extensively  prevailed,  while 
the  lights  of  science  were-  few  and  dim.  In  England,  however,  there 
was  the  early  dawn  of  literature. 

THE  CRUSADES. 

Sect.  1.  Tu  giving  an  account  of  the  Crusades,  we  include 
a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  principal  European  nations.  For 
this  reason,  less  of  the  separate  history  of  those  nations  will 
appear  during  this  period,  than  would  otherwise  be  introdu- 
ced. The  Crusades  were  common  to  all  Christendom,  and 
all  felt  ff.  deep  interest  in  them.  The  other  peculiarities  of  the 
times,  as  pilgrimages,  chivalry,  the  feudal  system,  &c.  since 
they  belonged  to  the  established  customs  and  institutions  of 
Europe,  will  be  unfolded  in  the  General  Views.  In  the  Cru- 
sades, the  political  and  military  history  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world  is  carried  on  for  a  long  time. 

2.  The  Crusades  were  wan?  undertaken  principally  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  by  the  Christian  nations 
of  Europe,  on  account  of  rehgion.'  They  were  termed  Cru- 
sades, from  the  cross  which  was  the  badge  of  the  combatants. 
The  object  of  these  wars  was  the  deliverance  of  Palestine, 
and  particularly  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks  or  Mahometans.  > 

The  Turks^or  Turcomans,  a  race  of  Tartars,  having,  in 
1055,  taken^agdad,  and  thus  overturned  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  countries  which  these 
caliphs  had  governed,  and  the  caliphs  themselves,  instead  of 
temporal  monai;chs,  became  sovereign  pontiffs  of  the  Mahome- 
tan faith.  Palestine,  and  particularly  Jerusalem,  were  of  course 
under  the  sway  of  the  Turks,  and  the  seat  of  their  religion. 
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Ta  tilis  situation  of  things,  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the 
tomb  of  our  Saviour  was  attended  with  much  difficulty  and 
danger.  While  the  Saracens  held  possession  of  tlie  country, 
tlie  pilgrims  were  permitted  to  have  free  access  to  the  holy 
city ;  but  its  new  masters,  the  Turks,  were  a  more  wild  and 
ferocious  people.  They  insulted  and  robbed  those  fanatical 
devotees — a  circumstance,  in  such  an  age,  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  arouse  all  Europe  for  the  deUverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  infidels.  The  Roman  pontiffs  were  the  principal 
instigators  of  these  desperate  adventures. 

§  In  an  age  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  in  an  unenlightened  state 
of  society,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Judea  should  have  been  an  object 
of  veneration,  or  superstitious  regard  to  the  Christian  world.  Here 
the  great  events  recorded  in  the  sacred  scriptures  transpired — the 
chosen  people  of  God  subsisted  through  many  generations — unnum- 
bered miracles  were  performed — the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispen- 
sations were  set  up — even  God's  own  Son,  the  Messiah,  lived,  suffer- 
ed, and  died.  Here  prophets  and  apostles  had  preached,  and  writ- 
ten, and  shed  their  blood  in  testimony  of  the  truth,  and  every  tenant* 
ed  part,  especially  the  Holy  City,  was  marked  by  some  divine  inter- 
position or  manifestation,  most  dear  to  the  lover  of  piety. 

A  country  so  hallowed,  is  capable,  even  now,  of  exciting  the  most 
delightful  associations;  and  though  we  are  in  no  danger  of  attempt- 
ing any  thing  like  a  crusade,  yet  nothing  relating  to  such  a  land  can 
be  contemplated  without  deep  emotion.  What  sensations  then  must 
have  been  excited  in  a  deeply  enthusiastic  and  superstitious  age ! 
And  much  as  we  smile  at  their  foHy,  how  easily  can  we  account  for 
the  ardour  which  was  displayed  by  unlettered  minds  and  fanatic^ 
tempers,  on  the  subject  of  the  crusades !  Connected  also,  as  was  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land,  with  the  idea  of  merit,  and  merit  even 
sufficient  to  purchase  salvation,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  cal- 
culated to  arouse  every  honourable  and  indignant  feeling,  than  the 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  sucb  a  devotion.  It  was  a  hardship  not 
to  be  endnred)  that  the  Christian  disciple  should  be  prevented  from 
approaching  and  musing  over,  with  a  sort  of  adoration,  the  sepul- 
chre in  which  his  blessed  Redeemer  was  laid, 

2  i  There  were  five*  expeditions  of  the  kind  here  spoken 
of,  which,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  drained  from  Europe 
most  of  its  life-blood  and  treasures.  All  we^em  Europe  be- 
came involved  in  these  destructive  wars,  but  the  French  en 
tered  upon  them  with  more  enthusiasm  than  any  other  nor 
tion. 

The  first  crusade  was  preached  by  Peter,  commonly  styM 

*  80BM  reckm  a  bqior  nwnlxr. 
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Che  hermit.  After  having  sufl5ciently  excited  Christendom  hy 
bis  rude  eloquence,  he  found  vast  multitudes  ready  to  engage 
m  the  hazardous  undertaking.  The  popes,  however,  had 
for  some  time  contemplated  the  same  design,  and  Urban  II., 
the  reigning  pontiff,  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of 
executing  his  splendid  project  of  arming  the  whole  of  Chris* 
tendom  against  the  Mahometans,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Peter.  Two  general  councils  were  called  and  held  on  the 
subject,  one  at  Placentia  and  the  other  at  Clermont,  and  were 
attended  by  many  thousands.  The  pope  himself  harangued 
the  multitude,  and  offered  to  all  who  would  engage  in  the  ser- 
vice, plenary  indulgence,  and  full  absolution  of  sins. 

Peter,  who  possessed  none  of  the  necessary  qualities  of  a 
military  leader,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  motley  crowd 
of  all  ages,  conditions,  and  character,  amounting  to  eighty 
thousand  men.  Tliey  commenced  their  march  towards  the 
East,  in  the  spring  of  1096,  and  were  soon  followed  by  an 
addition  of  two  hundred  thousand  persons  of  the  same  pro- 
miscuous description.  They  were  any  thing  rather  than  a 
regularly  appointed  ai*my,  or  efficient  military  force.  Their 
progress  was  marked  by  outrages  ;  not  more  than  one  third 
of  them  reached  the  scene  of  action ;  and  those  Avho  did, 
were  nearly  all  cut  off  in  battle  on  the  plain  of  Nice. 

§  Peter  the  Hermit,  was  a  natire  of  Amiens,  in  Picardy,  (France.) 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  effectual  mover  of  this  mighty,  and 
it  may  be  properly  ^dded,  mad  project.  His  own  pilgrimage  to  the 
Comb  of  our  Saviour,  had  n^ade  him  acquainted  with  the  dangers  and 
vexations  to  which,  pilgrim^  were  expoised  in  Asia,  and  became  the 
occasion  or  cause  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  embarked.  Fired 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  wrongs,  and  those  of  his  fellow  pilgrims, 
he  sought  the  gratification  of  revenge,  or  at  least,  the  means  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  those  evils,  in  future.  For  this  purpose 
he  travelled  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  repre* 
seiiting  with  a  ryde  but  pathetic  eloquence,  the  grievances  of  the 
pilgrims,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  making  a  common  effort  against 
tlie  common  enemy  of  Christians  and  their  religion.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  exhorted  all  whom  he  met,  and  hesitat^  not  to  call  on  no*- 
bies  as  well  as  their  vassals — the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 

His  applications  of  this  kind  were  aided  by  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  was  a  monk,  and  exhibited  all  the  austerity  of  that  cha- 
racter. He  was  an  enthusiast,  and  displayed  more  than  an  enthu- 
mast's  madness.  Hi(  travelled  bare  headed,  and  with  naked  arms 
and  legs,  having  only  a  part  of  his  body  covered  with  a  coarse  sar- 
inenL  Ue«eemed  wasted  with  fiB»ting,  and  exhausted  with  aiudcty 
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and  toil.  He  bore  aloft  in  hi?  hand  a  ponderous  crucifix,  to  which 
he  pointed  with  the  most  animated  gestures ;  nor  did  he  restrain  hit 
prayers,  whatever  his  situation  might  be,  but  poured  his  whole  soul 
m  loud  and  prolonged  supplications  in  the  streets  and  highways. 

The  body  of  enUiusiasts  who  crowded  around  him  was  immense. 
Princes,  noblemen,  artisans,  peasants,  monks,  and  even  women,  ma- 
nifested equal  anx^y  to  bend  their  steps  to  the  East,  and  expel  the 
infidel  hordes  from  the  consecrated  land.  To  the  vicious  and  aban- 
doned in  character— to  the  ambitious  and  disorderly — to  robbers,  in- 
cendiaries, murderers,  and  other  offenders,  a  fit  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented of  procuring  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  indulging  in  unbounded  lust  and  rapine. 

As  Malmsbury  curiously  observes,  "the  report  of  the  council  oi 
Clermont,  wafted  a  cheering  gale  over  the  minds  of  Christians. 
There  was  no  nation  so  remote,  no  people  so  retired,  as  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  papal  wishes.  This  ardent  love  not  only  inspired  the 
continental  provinces,  but  the  most  distant  islands  and  savage  coun- 
tries. The  Welshman  left  his  hunting ;  the  Scotch  liis  feUowship 
with  vermin ;  the  Dane  his  drinking  party ;  the  Norwegian  his  raw 
fish."  Robert  of  Normandy,  after  mentioning  m  general  terms  the 
contributions  of  men  which  France  and  England  made  to  the  holy 
war,  thus  singularly  mixes  other  nations : 

"  Of  Normandy,  of  Denmark,  of  Norway,  of  Bretagnc, 
Of  Wales,  and  of  Ircbnd,  of  Grascony,  and  of  Spain, 
Of  Provence,  and  of  Saxony,  and  of  Allemagne, 
Of  Scotland,  and  of  Greece,  of  Rome  and  Aquitain  " 

At  this  time,  "  every  wonderful  event  in  the  natural  world  was 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  divine  will.  Meteors  and  stars 
pointed  at  and  fell  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  The  skies  were  in- 
volved in  perpetual  storms,  and  the  blaze  and  terror  of  anxious  wnd 
disordered  nature  showed  the  terrific  harmony  of  heaven  with  the 
sanguinary  fury  of  earth.  Man  fully  responded  to  the  supposed 
calls  of  God.  The  moral  fabric  of  Europe  was  convulsed  ;  the  re- 
lations and  charities  of  life  were  broken ;  society  appeared  to  be 
dissolved.  Persons  of  every  age,  rank,  and  degree,  assumed  the 
cross.  The  prohibition  of  women  from  undertaking  this  journey 
was  passed  over  in  contemptuous  silence.  They  separated  them- 
selves from  their  husbands  where  men  wanted  faith,  or  resolved  to 
follow  them  with  their  helpless  infants.  Monks,  not  waiting  for  the 
pennission  of  their  superiors,  threw  aside "  their  black  mourning 
gowns,  and  issued  from  their  cloisters  full  of  the  spirit  of  holy  war- 
riors. They  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  a  solitary  life,  mistoc^ 
the  impulses  of  passion  for  divine  revelations,  and  thought  that  hea- 
ven had  annulled  their  oaths  of  retirement.  A  stamp  of  virtue  was 
fixed  upon  every  one  who  embraced  the  cause;  and  many  were 
lu-ged  to  the  semblance  of  religion,  by  shame,  reproach,  and  fashion. 
When  families  divided,  nature  and  fanaticism  contended  for  the 
mastery.  A  wife  consented  to  the  departure  of  her  husband,  on  his 
vowing  to  return  at  the  end  of  three  years.   Another  in  whom  feai 
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was  atnmger  tban  hope,  ^^as  lost  in  violeHee  of  grief.  The  hinband 
w<Mre  the  semblance  of  indiffereace,  unmoved  by  the  tetrsof  his  wifii 
and  the  kisses  of  his  children^  tliough  his  heart  reproached  him  for 
the  sternness  of  his  countenance.  On  the  other  hand,  fathers  led 
their  sons  to  the  place  of  meeting — women  blessed  the  moment  of 
separation  from  their  husbands,  or  if  they  lamented,  it  was  from 
the  cause  they  were  not  permitted  to  share  the  honours  and  perils  of 
the  expedition.  In  some  instances,  the  poor  rustic  shod  his  oxen 
Uke  horses,  and  placed  his  whole  family  in  a  cart,  where  it  was 
amusing  to  hear  the  children,  on  the  approach  to  any  large  town  <» 
castle,  inquuing  if  the  object  before  them  was  Jerusalem." 

Such  was  the  disordered  rabble  that  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  and  such  the  circumstances  under  which  the  expedition 
commenced.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  vast  multitude  ever  reached 
Asia.  From  the  beginning  they  were  illy  provided  with  necessaries, 
and  therefore  had  recourse  to  acts  of  rapine.  Their  progress,  so  de- 
structive to  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  was  frequently 
arrested  by  collision  with  their  inhabitants.  The  Jews  of  Germa- 
ny were  the  first  sufferers ;  but  it  was  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 
especially,  that  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Crusaders  were  visit- 
ed upon  their  own  headS.  When  they  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
the  emperor,  Alexius  Commenus,  to  whom  they  behaved  themselves 
with  the  utmost  insolence  and  folly,  was  not  slow  to  rid  himself  of 
bis  troublesome  gttcsts.  For  this  purpose  he  fumihsed  them  with 
every  aid  which  they  required,  and  lent  his  ships  to  transport  them 
across  the  Bosphorus. 

They  thence  pursued  their  march,  but  the  Sultan  Sol3rman  meet- 
ing them  on  the  plains  of  Nic6,  their  numbers  were  too  much  redu* 
ced  to  ofifer  him  any  thing  else  than  an  easy  victory.  Of  their  bonea^ 
Solyman  erected  a  pyramid  near  the  city,  as  a  monument  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  of  their  headlong  counsels. 

d.  A  new  host,  which  wa.s  the  most  valuable  part  of  this 
expedition,  arrived  in  the  mean  time,  at  Constantinople,  as  a 
general  rendezvous.  The  commanders  were  experienced 
generals  and  men  of  renown.     Among  them,  were  Godfrey 

.  iof  Bouillon,  by  some  called  commander  in  chief ;  Balden ; 

J  his  brother;  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy ;  Hugh,  count  of  Ver- 
mandois ;  Raymond,  count  of  Thoulouse ;  Bohemond,  prince 
of  Tarentum ;  and  Tancred,  his  cousin.  These  and  other 
warlike  princes  and  captains,  inspired  by  religious  enthu- 
siasm, or  military 'ardour,  pledged  themselves  to  redeem  the 
holy  sepulchre  from  the  infidels.  The  troops,  when  reviewed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  amounted  lo  100,000  horse, 
and  600,000  foot,  including  women  and  servants. 

Alexius,  the  eastern  emperor,  did  not  suffer  them  tor^noin 
1k»^  at  Ckdistantinople ;  but  after  seeking  to  obtain  an  as 
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c^nlency  over  them  as  a  superior  ally,  he  had  the  address  to 
accelerate  their  departure.  They  at  length  met  the  Sara- 
cens, whom  they  overpowered  by  numbers.  Having  twice 
defeated  the  enemy,  they  took,  after  immense  difficulty,  losses, 
and  delay,  the  cities  of  Nice,  Edessa,  and  Antioch. 

§  Constantinople,  at  the  period  when  the  crusaders  met  there,  was 
the  Ir^gest  and  most  beautiful  city  of  Europe.  The  most  (hat  re- 
mained of  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and  in  arts,  was  included  in 
that  emporium.  It  was  the  mart  of  the  world,  and  the  seat  of  em- 
pire. Though  the  Gn^eks  were  degenerate,  yet  such  was  the  splen- 
dour of  their  capital. 

The  hardy  warriors  of  the  north,  beheld  with  amazement,  these 
scenes  of  magnificence  and  wealth,  whilst  they  despised  the  eflfemi- 
nate  manners  and  un warlike  character  of  the  people.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  accomplished  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  looked  upon 
the  northern  warriors  as  barbarians.  ^  They  speak  of  them  as  illit- 
erate, fierce,  and  savage,  and  as  nearly  resembling  their  ancestors, 
the  Goths  and  VandaS,  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  They 
treated  their  guests  sometimes  with  respect,  but  oftener  with  the 
most  hateful  duplicity. 

The  gold  and  artifices  of  the  emperor  were  employed  not  without 
effect — most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Croises  taking  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  him  as  their  liege  lord.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  destruction  of 
his  enemy,  the  Turk ;  but  the  numbers  and  bravery  of  the  warriors 
of  the  north,  filled  his  bosom  with  jealousy.  On  various  pretences, 
many  of  them  were  cut  off  in  his  own  territories,  and  they  expert 
enced  several  alternatives  of  peace  .and  war  in  the  country  of  ths 
Greeks. 

The  characters  of  the  celebrated  leaders  of  the  Croises,  on  this  oc- 
casion, may  require  a  passing  notice.  Godfrey  was  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  her  choicest  gifts.  He  possessed  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
times ;  and  the  gentlest  manners  were  united  with  the  firmest  spirit 
He  was  capable  of  the  grandest  enterprises ;  his  deportment  wes 
moral,  and  his  piety  was  fervent.  To  sum  up  his  character,  in 
arms  he  was  a  hero— in  his  closet  a  saint.  ' 

The  qualities  of  Baldwin  were  not  so  conspicuous.  He  was  brave 
ind^,  but  he  was  ambitious ;  and  his  courage  was  stained  with  sel- 
fishness, cruelty,  and  injustice.  Hugh,  who  was  brother  of  the 
FVench  king,  called  to  his  side  the  armed  pilgrims  from  Flanders, 
and  England,  and  a  part  of  France.  He  was  a  brave  and  accom- 
plished cavalier,  but  undevout,  and  of  a  proud  4eportment  Robert, 
wlio  was  a  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  entered  upon  the  holy 
war  with  a  furious  and  precipitate  passion.  He  was  eloquent  and 
skilful,  but  imprudent,  yielding,  and  voluptuous. 

Bohemond  posessed  neither  religion  nor  probity ;  yet  to  the  eye  of 
the  vulgar,  he  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  soldiers  of  Christ.  He 
was  intriguing,  rapacious  and  versatile.    Tancred  was  a  compara- 
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thrdyptne  and  brilliant  spirit  He  was  bold  and  gaiaron&  and  would 
have  been  humane  to  all  mankind,  had  it  not  been  for  the  spirit  oi 
the  age.    Ra3rmond  was  inexorable  in  his  hatred  of  the  Mussdmans  | 
pride,  selfishness,  and  avarice  tarnished  his  character. 
The  soldier  pilgrims  all  convened  on  the  plains  of  Nice. 

'There  the  wild  Crosadera  form, 

There  assembled  Europe  stands^ 
Heaven  they  deem  awakes  the  stonily 

Hell  the  paynims'  Uood  demands.** 

The  detaHs  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Nice,  and  the  subseqnent 
operations  against  Edessa  and  Antioch,  cannot  be  narrated.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Nice  fell  by  means  of  the  policy  of  Alexius,  who  had 
joined  the  Franks  or  crusaders.  While  the  latter,  who  had  with 
much  difficulty  and  loss,  effected  some  breaches  in  the  wall,  were 
about  to  storm  anew  the  repairs,  Uie  emperor  snatched  the  victory 
from  their  grasp,  by  secretly  proposing  more  favourable  terms  to  trie 
b(F»ieged,  than  could  be  expected  from  an  enemy  that  would  enter 
the  city  sword  in  hand.  The  soldiers  clamoured ;  while  the  Latin 
generals,  thinking  of  greater  objects,  dissembled  their  disgust,  and 
endeavoured  by  fai(  persuasions  to  stifie  the  anger  of  their  troops. 

The  conquest  of  Edessa,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  was  achiev^  by 
%  few  ambitious  and  courageous  soldiers,  who  bad  separated  for  a 
time  from  the  main  body  of  the  Franks,  under  the  command  of 
Baldwin  and  Tancred. 

Before  Antioch  could  be  reached,  some  fighting  was  necessary,  and 
the  Christians  triumphed — much  fatigue  was  to  be  borne,  and  here 
many  of  them  sunk.  The  horrors  of  the  way,  and  the  heat  of  a 
Phrygian  summer,  were  fatal  to  multitudes.  Five  hundred  perished 
in  one  day.  Mothers,  no  longer  able  to  afford  sustenance  to  their 
infants,  exposed  their  breasts  to  the  swords  of  the  soldiers.  Many 
of  the  horses  perished :  the  baggage  was  then  placed  on  the  backs 
of  goats,  hogs,  and  dogs.  When  the  crusaders  came  to  a  country  of 
streams,  they  threw  themselves  without  caution  into  the  first  river 
that  presented  itself,  and  nature  could  not  support  the  transition 
from  want  to  satiety. 

The  siege  of  Antioch  was  protracted,  nor  was  this  wholly  sur- 
prising, considering  the  state  of  defence  in  which  the  city  was 
placed ;  as  well  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  unskilful  operations  of  the 
Croises,  the  famine  in  their  camp,  the  numerous  desertions  from 
among  them,  and  the  relaxation  of  their  morals.  The  Latin  chiefs 
put  forth  prodigious  efforts  of  valour ;  but  the  city  was  finally  taken 
by  stratagem.  A  traitor  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks, 
and  10,000  Turks  were  massacred.  When  the  thurst  of  blood  was 
slaked,  the  assassins  turned  robbers,  and  became  as  mercenary  as 
they  had  been  merciless.  They  seized  all  the  wealth  of  the  place, 
and  exchanged  their  fierceness  for  the  more  civilized  vices  of  de- 
bauchery and  hypocrisy.  While  they  rioted  in  unbounded  indul 
gence,  they  gave  God  thanks. 

The  taking  of  A:;tioch  was  very  soon  followed  by  a  set  battle 
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wkh  the  Muaiehnaas ;  for  the  hosts  of  the  Moslem  wadd  pUehed 
iheir  tents  round  the  fallen  capital.  The  excesses  of  the  crusaders 
were  followed  by  famine  in  its  every  horrid  form ;  joid  had  oot 
some  superstitious  frauds  been  practised,  by  which  their  zeal  and 
courage  were  re-excited,  they  would  have  shrunk  from  a  contest 
with  the  formidable  army  which  now  opposed  them  under  the  ex- 
citements of  religion ;  however,  they  met  it,  and  triumphed  in  the 
afiray. 

4.  The  Croises  pursued  their  successes,  and  after  various 
desertions  and  delays  they  penetrated  to  Jerusalem.  This 
venerable  city,  which  had  been  so  often  destroyed  and  rebuilt, 
was  taken  by  storm  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  and  the  whole 
of  its  inhabitants,  both  Mahometans  and  Jews,  were  barba- 
rously put  to  the  sword,  1099  A.  C.  The  crusaders  were  by 
this  time  reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable  number.  Of  the 
700,000  that  appeared  before  Nice,  40,000  only  encamped 
around  Jerusalem.  Of  these,  only  21,500  were  soldiers.  In- 
cluding the  rabble  of  Peter,  the  possession  of  Nice,  Edessa, 
and  Antioch,  had  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  850,000  Euro- 
peans. 

§  The  victories  of  the  Crusaders  were  gained  with  difficulty. 
After  the  capture  of  Antioch,  their  embarrassments  were  not  a 
few.  Alexius  had  acted  a  cowardly  and  perfidious  part.  Hugh, 
count  of  Vermandois,  soon  abandoned  the  holy  cause,  and  returned 
to  France.  The  march  of  the  Christian  forces  was  purposely 
delayed  several  months,  by  the  commanders,  although  the  soldiers 
were  impatient  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem.  This  delay,  however,  was 
attended  by  the  most  serious  evils.  Discord  prevailed  among  the 
princes — rapine  and  theft  among  the  people.  A  pestilence  sfuread 
throughout  their  hosts,  which,  in  a  few  months,  destroyed  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  In  the  mean  time,  several 
wars  of  ambition  were  waged,  in  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Tlie 
forces  which  attacked  the  town  of  Marra,  were  so  urged  by  famine, 
Ihat  many  of  the  soldiers  turned  cannibals,  and  devoured  the  flesh 
of  their  enemies,  whom  they  massacred  with  the  utmost  cruelty. 

At  length,  the  Christian  warriors  set  their  faces  towards  the  holy 
city.  "VS^eu  it  came  in  view,  every  heart  glowed  wiUi  rapiure— 
every  eye  was  suffused  with  tears.  The  joy  of  a  moment  out- 
weighed years  of  sorrow.  In  their  heated  imaginations,  the  sepul- 
chre was  redeemed,  and  the  cross  triumphed  over  the  crescent  But 
the  anticipation  of  success  was  much  easier  than  the  reality.  The 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  necessary,  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
valour  of  the  Christians  were  carried  to  the  greatest  height.  After 
several  alternations  of  partial  victor}*^  and  defeat,  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  city  were  carried,  and  all  Jerusalem  was  in  possession  of  the 
champions  of  the  cross.  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  attested  the 
ferocity  of  the  victory,  and  the  price  at  which  their  conquest  wa* 
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obtained.  Ten  thousand  of  the  vanquished  were  butchered  in  the 
mosque  of  Omar  alone,  to  which  they  had  fled  as  a  sacred  asylum. 
In  this  place,  the  croises  are  said  to  have  ridden  in  the  blood  of  the 
Saracens  up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.  Ten  thousand,  or  accord- 
ing to  some,  a  much  larger  number,  were  massacred  in  the  streets. 
The  Christians  committed  these  dreadful  deeds  frofti  principle  rather 
than  from  passion.  It  was  a  horrid  principle  indeed ;  but  intoler- 
ance was  unhappily  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

5.  With  considerable  foresight,  the  conquerors  of  Jerusalem 
established  a  Christian  kingdom  in  the  heart  of  Palestine. 
An  extension  of  territory  was  indispensable  to  the  security  of 
the  city  from  the  Mussulman  hordes  that  surrounded  it.  At 
the  head  of  this  kingdom,  Godfrey,  the  most  worthy  of  the 
heroes  of  Christendom,  was  placed  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
Christians.  He  reigned  however  but  one  year,  during  which 
time  he  defeated  the  sultan  with  an  immense  army  at  Asca- 
lon.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  was  compelled  to  give 
up  his  kingdom  to  the  pope^s  legate.  Several  kings  reigned 
after  him,  but  their  history  need  not  be  told. 

An  impolitic  act  of  the  crusaders,  by  which  their  power  was 
weakened,  was,  at  length,  the  division  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
into  four  separate  states.  Having  accomplished  their  object; 
they  began  to  return  to  Europe ;  but  in  proportion  as  they 
withdrew,  the  Turks  recovered  their  strength.  The  crusa- 
ders, who  remained  in  Asia,  found  themselves  so  surrounded 
by  foes,  that  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  solicit  aid  from  Chris* 
tendom. 

I  The  fruits  of  this  first  crusade  ill  repaid  its  immense  loss  and  ex- 
pense, and  were  comprised  within  the  small  territory  of  Jerusalem, 
the  dominion  of  which  was  bounded  by  the  term  of  eighty  years. 
The  holy  war,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  recommended  by 
the  pope  and  the  clergy  with  unabated  earnestness.  It  was  still  re- 
presented to  be  the  cause  of  the  Son  of  God,  an  engagement  in  which 
was  the  most  meritorious  of  all  acts,  and  insured  salvation,  whether 
in  the  success  or  defeat,   x/- 

6.  The  aid  which  was  needed  in  the  East  was  soon  afford- 
ed. Europe  sent  forth  a  second  crusade  in  1147.  St.  Ber- 
nard, who  was  the  great  oracle  of  the  age,  had  the  influence 
to  excite  Louis  VH.  of  France,  and  Conrad  HI.  of  Germany, 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Three 
hundred  thousand  of  their  subjects  assumed  the  cross.  The 
iasue  of  this  enterprise  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 

Manuel,  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  gave  intelligence  of  their 
plans  to  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  provided  them  wi^h  treach^ 
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roUs  guides.  The  army  of  Conrad,  which  took  the  lead^  fdl 
first  into  the  snare.  Those  who  did  not  perish  by  hunger  in 
the  deserts,  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  Musselmans.  Only  a 
tenth  part  secured  their  retreat  to  the  army  of  Louis.  Louis, 
also  duped  by  the  Grecian  emperor,  advanced  through  the 
same  country  to  a  similar  fate.  In  the  defile  of  a  mountain  near 
Laodicea,  his  army  was  totally  defeated. 

At  Jerusalem,  these  unfortunate  monarchs  met  to  lament 
their  sad  reverses  of  fortune.  The  feeble  remains  of  the  mighty 
armies  which  they  had  led,  were  joined  to  the  Christian  pow 
ers  of  S)nria,  and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus  was  the  final 
effort  of  the  second  crusade. 

§  A  few  particulars  may  be  given  respecting  the  preacher  of  the  se- 
cond crusade.  St.  Bernard,  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  also 
of  his  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  was  far  more  capable  than 
Peter  the  Hermit,  of  exciting  enthusiastic  emotions.  His  ardent  and 
religious  mind  soon  disdained  the  follies  of  youth ;  and  casting  off  the 
desire  of  celebrity  as  a  ^v^ite^  of  poetry  and  songs,  he  wandered  in  the 
reffions  of  spiritual  reverie,  or  trod  the  rough  and  thorny  paths  of 
polemical  theology. 

At  the  age  of  23,  he  embraced  the  monastic  life,  and  soon  after- 
wards^founded  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux,  in  Champaigne.  His 
miraculous  eloquence  separated  sons  from  their  fathers,  and  husbands 
from  their  wives.  His  earnestness  and  self-denial  in  religion,  gained 
him  the  reverence  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  disputes  he  was 
appealed  to  as  an  incorruptible  judge.  Such  was  his  austerity, 
that  happening  once  to  fix  liis  eyes  on  a  female  face,  he  immediately 
reflected  that  this  was  a  temptation,  and  running  to  a  pond  he  leap- 
ed up  to  his  neck  into  the  water,  which  was  of  an  icy  coldness,  to 
punish  liimself  and  vanquish  the  enemy. 

Such  a  man  was  the  fit  tool  of  the  pope,  Eugenius  HI.,  who  order- 
ed him  to  travel  through  France  and  Germany,  and  to  preach  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  would,  under  the  banners  df  their 
lings,  bend  their  way  towards  the  holy  land.  As  Peter  had  repre- 
sented the  scandal  of  suffering  the  sacred  places  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  the  eloquent  Bernard  thundered  from  the  pul- 
pit the  disgrace  of  allowing  a  land,  which  had  been  recovered  from 
pollution,  to  sink  into  it  again.  This  voice  raised  armies  and  depo- 
pulated cities.  According  to  his  own  expression,  "  the  towns  were 
deserted,  or,  the  only  people  that  were  in  them  were  widows  and 
orphans,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  were  yet  living." 

7.  The  state  of  the  holy  land  between  the  second  and 
third  crusades  deserves  a  passing  notice.  A  feeble  sway  was 
held  by  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The 
death  of  Baldwin  III.,  however,  was  lamented  as  a  public 
calamity.     His  successors  were  Almeric,  Baldwin  IV.,  and 
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Guy  de  Lusignan.  The  miseries  of  war  were  often  expe- 
rienced from  their  Musselman  enemies.  It  was  during  this 
giriod,  that  the  celebrated  Saladin,  nephew  of  the  Sultan  of 
gy  pt,  attained  the  height  of  his  glory,  and  became  lord  of  that 
country.  He  formed  the  design  of  recovering  Palestine  from 
the  Christians. 

8.  The  occasion  of  the  third  crusade  was,  the  success  of  Sa- 
ladin against  the  Latins  in  Jerusalem.  He  had  previously 
subdued  Tiberias,  and  received  the  submission  of  Acre,  Jaffa, 
and  some  other  places.  Jerusalem  offered  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, but  in  vain.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  a  few 
days,  and  Guy  de  Lusignan  was  made  prisoner,  1187  A.  G. 
The  conqueror  treated  the  inhabitants  with  singular  clemency. 
The  infidels  were  now  once  more  established  in  the  city  of  the 
prophets. 

§  The  conquered  Latins,  on  being  obliged  to  leave  Jerusalem,  con- 
sumed four  days  in  weeping  over  and  embracing  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  women  entreated  the  conqueror  to  release  to  them  their  fathersL 
husbands,  and  brothers.  With  courteous  clemency  Saladin  released 
all  the  prisoners  whom  they  requested,  and  loaded  them  with  pre- 
sents. 

9.  The  conquests  effected  by  the  infidels,  filled  Europe  with 
grief,  and  almost  with  despair.  The  losses  occasioned  by  the 
former  crusades,  had  rather  dismayed  the  public  mind.  Small 
masses  of  men  continued  indeed  to  move  towards  the  East, 
but  it  required  a  degree  of  management  and  much  exhorta- 
tion to  wake  up  a  general  interest  in  favour  of  a  third  crusade. 
Pope  Clement  III.  at  length  prevailed  on  three  sovereigns  to 
engage  in  the  holy  enterprise.  These  were  Philfp  Augustus, 
of  France,  Richard  I.,  surnamed  the  Lion-hearted,  and  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa,  of  Germany. 

The  forces  of  Philip  and  Richard  are  computed  at  one  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  ;  it  does  not  appear  how  many  follow- 
ed the  standard  of  Frederick.  The  latter,  in  passing  through 
the  Greek  empire,  was  prudent  and  humane,  although  the 
haughtiness  and  duplicity  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Angelus,  sub- 
ject^ him  to  much  inconvenience.  The  Germans  defeated 
the  Turks  in  a  general  engagement,  and  took  Iconium.  But 
unfortunately,  their  sovereign  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of 
bathing  in  the  river  Calycadnus.  After  the  death  of  Barbar 
rossa,  his  army  dwindled  to  a  small  number. 
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The  English  and  French,  foar  a  short  time,  proceeded  har- 
monioudy  in  the  career  of  victory.  They  took  Acre,  a  place 
of  great  strength.  Soon,  however,  the  bitter  feelings  of  mi- 
litary envy  and  national  hatred  began  to  be  excited,  the  cxm- 
sequence  of  which  was,  that  the  French  monarch  returned 
home,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  under  the  command  of 
Richard.  Left  aloi^e  to  sustain  the  contest,  Plantagenet  dis- 
played all  the  heroism  of  chivalry.  He  found  himself  at  the 
Lead  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  French,  German,  and  English 
soldiers.  With  this  force  he  defeated  the  illustrious  Saladin, 
near  the  plains  of  Ascalon.  Political  disturbances  in  England, 
made  Bichard  solicitous  to  return  thither,  especially,  as  his 
ranks  were  now  thinned  by  disease  and  famine.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  concluded  a  favourable  treaty  with  his  ene- 
my, and  attempted  to  return  to  his  dominions.  In  passing 
through  Germany,  however,  imaccompanied  by  his  troops,  he 
was  seized  by  the  order  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  made 
prisoner.  It  was  not  until  after  along  captivity,  and  the  pay 
ment  of  an  immense  ransom,  that  he  was  restored  to  his  na- 
tive land.  Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Richard,  Saladin 
paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

§  In  the  treaty  which  was  formed  between  Richard  and  Saladin, 
the  Christian  monarch,  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  interchanged  ex- 
pressions of  esteem.  The  grasping  of  each  other's  hands,  was  the 
only  and  sufficient  pledge  of  fidelity.  A  truce  was  agreed  upon  for 
three  years  and  eight  months ;  the  fort  of  Ascalon  was  to  be  destroy- 
ed ;  but  Jaffa  and  Tyre,  with  the  country  between  them,  were  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  Christians. 

In  leaving  Palestine,  Richard,  with  his  queen,  embarked  in  a  ship; 
but  the  violence  of  a  tempest  dispersed  his  fleet,  and  so  shat- 
tered the  vessel  he  was  in,  that  it  became  impossible  for  him  to 
reach  England  in  that  way.  He  then  made  for  Germany  5  but  his 
person  was  endangered  as  he  travelled  the  country,  since  the  fact  of 
his  being  there  became  known  to  some  of  his  enemies.  After  va- 
rious escapes,  he  arrived  at  a  town  near  Vienna.  Two  individuals 
only  were  with  him,  one  of  whom  was  a  boy,  who  understood  the 
German  language. 

The  party  were  too  harassed  to  proceed.  The  German  boy  was 
sent  to  the  market-place  to  purchase  provisions.  Through  the  libe- 
rality of  his  master,  he  was  so  neatly  and  ^egantly  dressed,  that  the 
people  could  not  but  notice  him.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was 
questioned,  and  giving  unsatisfactory  answers,  he  was  seized  and 
scourged.  Being  at  length  threatened  with  the  cutting  out  of  his 
tongue,  if  he  did  not  tell  the  truth,  he  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  dis- 
close the  secret  of  the  real  quality  of  his  master. 
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Richard  was  iramediately  secured,  and  though  at  first  treated 
with  respect,  was  soon  confined  in  prison.  Bein^  sold  at  length  to 
che  emperor,  Henry  VI.  removed  him  to  a  castle  m  the  Tyrol.  But 
ch^.  strongest  walls  are  not  sufficiently  secure  for  the  fears  of  a  ty- 
rant. Armed  men  were  sent  into  his  chamber,  and  commanded  to 
watch  him  with  the  utmost  strictness. 

Here,  sometimes,  the  royal  captive  calmed  his  angry  soul,  by  sing- 
ing the  warlike  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  romance.  At  other  times,  he 
diverted  melancholy  by  the  composition  of  poems.  Occasionally, 
he  forgot  his  misfortunes,  and  the  apparent  negligence  of  his  friends. 
His  native  hilarity  conquered  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit ;  he  laugh- 
ed at  the  frequent  intoxication  of  his  gaolers,  he  sported  the  keen- 
ness of  his  wit,  and  in  the  boisterousness  of  his  merriment,  displayed 
his  personal  strength  and  agility. 

At  the  request  of  his  mother,  the  queen  Eleanora,  the  Pope  inter- 
fered for  his  release ;  and,  after  a  trial  on  some  pretended  crime,  it 
was  concluded  to  ransom  the  English  monarch,  as  though  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  English  people  paying  about  150,000 
marks  of  silver  to  the  Gterman  emperor. 

10.  By  the  energy  of  Richard,  Palestine  was  saved  from 
becoming  a  Mussulman  colony  ;  and  so  much  of  the  sea  coast 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  so  enfeebled  was  the 
enemy,  that  it  was  safe  to  commence  liostilities,  whenever 
Europe  should  again  pour  forth  her  rehgious  and  military  fa- 
natics. This  event  was  not  long  delayed,  notwithstanding 
the  infinite  losses  and  sufferings,  which  had  hitherto  resulted 
from  the  crusades. 

A  fourth  crusade  was  fitted  out  in  1202,  by  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders,  who  collected  an  army  of  the  Flemish  and 
French,  professedly  to  attack  the  Mahometans,  though  it 
seems  to  have  found  another  enemy.  Like  the  other  crusa- 
ders, he  made  the  eastern  Chiistians  first  feel  the  eflect  of 
"European  adventure  and  military  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  his 
efibrts  ended  here ;  for,  arriving  at  Constantinople,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  dispute  for  the  succession,  his  interference 
afforded  the  occasion  of  plundering  the  city,  and  securing  the 
possession  of  the  imperial  throne  of  the  East.  The  Venetians 
.  lent  their  vessels  for  the  enterprise,  and  participated  in  it. 

§  Some  historians  reckon  a  crusade  anterior  to  the  war  carried  on 
by  Baldwin,  denominating  his  the  fifth.  Thei^  were  expeditions 
from  Germany  in  the  intermediate  time ;  but  l!  may  be  doubtful 
whether  they  deserve  the  name  of  a  distinct  crusade.  Indeed,  there 
were  so  many  different  expeditions,  some  public  and  others  private, 
that  the  designation  of  a  certain  number  of  separate  crusades,  seems 
Komewhat  arbitrary.    According  to  the  common  accounts,  we  have 
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aadigned  the  name  of  the  fourth  crusade,  to  the  expedition  oi  which 
the  count  of  Flanders  was  the  leader. 

The  third  crusade  was  created  by  the  ordinary  influence  of  papal 
power  and  royal  authority ;  but  the  fourth  sprang  from  genuine 
fanaticism.  Falk,  who  was  worthy  of  companionship  with  Ber- 
nard, became  a  preacher  distinguished  by  the  vehemence  with  which 
he  declaimed  against  certain  vices  of  the  age.  "With  his  celebrity, 
increased  his  desire  to  be  generally  useful  to  mankmd.  The  natu- 
ral consequence  in  that  superstitious  age,  was,  that  he  turned  his 
eye  towards  the  east,  and  assumed  the  cross*  The  copioiis  matter 
of  his  sermons  was  the  war  with  the  infidels.  Around  the  man 
of  God,  all  classes  thronged,  and  thousands  were  eager  to  assume 
the  insignia  of  holy  warriors.  Nor  was  Pope  Innocent  III.  inactive 
in  the  cause,  having  required  the  various  temporal  and  spiritual 
chiefs  of  Christendom  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  Palestine, 
or  at  least  to  send  him  considerable  succours  of  men  and  money. 

Application  having  been  made  to  the  Venetians  for  the  loan  of 
their  ships,  and  the  Venetians  themselves  desiring  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise,  the  croises  at  length  set  sail  for  Constantinople.  That 
proud  city,  once  the  sister  and  rival  of  Rome,  was  fallen  so  low, 
that  the  aid  of  the  western  barbarians  was  invoked  by  a  claimant  to 
the  throne  of  the  Csesars.  In  his  behalf,  war  against  the  Greek  em- 
pire was  resolved  cm,  and  Constantinople  was  made  the  point  of 
attack.  The  particulars  of  the  assault  need  not  be  given,  but  it  is 
a  striking  account  drawn  up  by  an  old  writer,  that  when  the  inva- 
ders, at  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  beheld  the  city,  "  the  magni- 
tude and  splendour  of  Constantinople  awed  the  courage  of  the 
bravest;  and  not  without  reason,  for  never  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  had  so  bold  an  enterprise  been  undertaken  by  so  small  a 
force."  The  Greeks  made  a  display  of  numbers  and  strength,  but 
the  nerves  and  soul  of  war  were  not  in  them.  The  partisans  of  the 
usurper,  Alexius,  made  only  a  feeble  defence,  and  soon  abandoned 
the  city  to  its  fate.  The  city  was  captured,  and  the  young  Alexius 
sat  on  the  throne. 

After  one  or  two  revolutions  in  the  government^  the  allied  army 
of  French  and  Venetians,  who  had  been  paid  the  tnbute  which  they 
required,  and  had  been  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  city  on  their  ovtu  account  This,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  was  effected ;  and  a  severe  struggle  it  ought  to  have  been 
on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  when  only  20,000  men  captured  the 
largest  city  in  the  world,  lliere  were  400,000  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  in  Constantinople.  The  excesses  of  the  barbarians  ware 
enormous.  To  their  eternal  infamy,  they  destroyed  most  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  noble  monuments  of  genius,  in  the  sculpture  and  sta- 
tuary of  the  Pag^  world.  In  no  conquered  city,  it  is  thought,  was 
there  ever  obtain^  so  much  booty.  One  historian  remarks,  that  the 
gold  and  silver,  the  silk,  the  gems,  and  precious  stones,  and  aU 
those  things  which  are  accounted  riches,  were  found  in  more  abuo 
dance  than  all  the  Latin  world  could  furnish." 
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1 1.  Baldwin,  as  the  reward  of  his  succces  against  the  capi- 
tal of  the  East,  was  invested  ^dth  the  Roman  purple,  1204 
But  he  was  dethroned  and  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  a  few 
months.  The  Imperial  dominions  were  shared  among  tbe 
principal  leaders  ;  the  Venetians  obtained  the  Isle  of  Candia, 
as  their  portion.  By  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople,  the 
injuries  of  the  crusaders  were  avenged ;  and,  for  the  present 
they  looked  for  no  other  conquest.  The  dominion  of  the  La- 
tins, however,  lasted  but  fifty-seven  years.  Few  events  on 
ihe  page  of  history  have  been  equally  curious  and  interesting, 
with  the  establishment  of  this  people  in  the  city  of  Constan- 
*.ine. 

12.  In  the  former  part  of  Jhe  thirteenth  century,  succeed- 
ing the  crusade  against  the  Greek  empire,  several  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  against  the  Musselmans.  In  these,  the  Ger- 
mans, HungsCrians,  French,  English,  and  Italians,  were  prin- 
cipally concerned.  Their  object  seems  to  have  been,  not  so 
much  Palestine,  as  Egypt.  Success  crowned  their  efforts  at 
first,  and  one  of  the  expeditions,  under  the  duke  of  Austria, 
captured  Damietta,  an  event  which  filled  the  Musselman  em- 
pire with  alarm  ;  but  the  mortality  of  the  country,  and  the 
return  of  many  of  the  European  soldiers,  with  other  cau^, 
finally  rendered  the  acquisitions  of  the  crusaders,  in  that  coun- 
try, of  no  avail,  and  the  unbeUevers  still  retained  their  power. 

13.  The  fifth  and  last  of  these  extrawdinary  expe«Htions 
against  the  infidel  world,  was  led  by  Louis  IX.  of  France. 
There  had  been  previously  ^  few  smaller  adventures^  pspe- 
cially  by  the  English,^  who  liad  the  good  fortune  to  redeem 
the  hcdy  sepulchre.  But  it  was  soon  lost,'  and  the  fears  of  tbe 
Christian  world  were  in  a  degree  aroused.  It  was,  however, 
obvious  that  the  crusading  spirit  in  Europe  had  at  lenffth  be- 
gun to  languish,^nd  it  would  at  this  crisis  hav^  entirely  died 
away,  had  not  Louis  felt  the  strong  stirrings  of  fanaticism  and 
chivalry.  He  keptit  alive  a  few  years,  after  which,  this  folty 
of  a  dark  and  barbarous  age  was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  warlike  heroism  and  religious  devotion  of  the  French 
monarch,  commanded  the  reverence  of  mai^ind.  Indeed,  in 
many  respects,  he  was  an  amiable^nd  estimatde  prince,  though 
deeply  imbued  with  the  unworthy  superstition  of  the  times. 
His  efforts  preserved  to  the  Christians,  for  a  time,  the  land  <rf 
Palestine,  which  wis^  Ki  danger,  ooi  ftrmt  ^b»  Saracff^Mt  but 
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from  the  Tartars.    This  fierce  people  were  then  pouring  cvet 
the  &ce  of  Asia. 

Louis  spent  three  years  in  preparation,  when  he  set  out  for 
Palestine,  with  his  queen,  three  brothers,  an^  a  powerful  train 
of  French  knights»  1248  A.  X),  He  had  greatly  encouraged 
the  fisdnting  hearts  of  the  Chfistians  in  Palestine,  by  the  men 
and  troops  he  had  sent  thither  before  his  own  departure.  The 
Invasion  of  Egypt  was  his  first  object.  Here,  he  lost  one  half 
of  his  army  by  sic^ess,  Was  defeated  in  battle,  and  fell  a 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 

After  ransoming  himself  and  his  followers,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Holy  Land,  in  which  he  continu^.-a  considerable  time. 
On  his  return,  to  France,  he  devoted/nimself,  wisely,  to  the 
regular  cares  of  government,  during  thirteen  years,  and  would 
{nrdbably  have  long  continued  useful  and  happy,  had  not  the 
mad  spirit  of  crusading  seized  him  again.  In  obedience  to 
its  dictates,  he  embarked  oii  a  crusade  against  the  Moors  in 
Afiica.  In  this  adventure,  he  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
anny  perished,  in  consequence  of  apestilence.  Louis  has 
been  honoured  with  the  title  of  sairilT 

§  History  records,  that  on  the  subject  of  crusading,  the  mind  of 
Louis  was  influenced  by  the  following  circumstance.  Agreeably  to 
the  temper  of  the  times,  he  had  vowed,  whilst  afiiicted  by  a  severe 
illness,  that  in  case  of  recovery  he  would  travel  to  the  holy  land. 
In  the  delirium  of  his  fever  he  had  beheld  an  engagement  between 
the  Christians  and  the  Saracens ;  the  infidels  were  victorious,  and 
the  brave  king  of  a  valiant  nation  fancied  himself  called  upon  to 
avenge  the  defeat 

The  following  incident  indicated  the  king's  zeal  for  a  crusade. 
One  night,  during  the  Christmas  festival,  Louis  caused  magnificent 
crosses,  fabricated  by  goldsmiths,  to  be  sewn  on  the  new  dresses, 
which,  as  usoal  upon  such  occasions,  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
courtiers.  The  next  day  the  cavaliers  were  surprised  at  the  religious 
ornaments  that  had  been  affixed  to  their  cloaks ;  piety  and  lojralty 
combined  to  prevent  them  from  renouncing  the  honours  which  had 
been  thrust  upon  them,  and  the  good  king  obtained  the  title  of  the 
hunter  for  pilgrims  •^nd  fisher  of  men. 

Louis  cc^ild  have  adopted  the  lines  of  a  French  rhymer  of  tht 
thirteenth  century. 

"  Lo,  aow  the  fruitful  hour  at  hand  ! 

To  ihee  the  precious  boon  is  given, 

For  Pa  jnims  waste  the  holy  land, 

And  spoil  the  heritage  of  heaven. 

Shall  we  such  faithless  works  behold, 

With  crayen  courage  slack  and  cold  1 

How  else,  but  to  the  Giver's  praise, 

Blay  we  devote  our  wcaWi  and  days.    izedbyGoOglc 
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c  I  \ 

The  French,  on  landing  in  i^gypt,  captured  Damietta;  but  the 
rasliiiess  of  me  Count  d'Artms  was  the  nieaiis  of  cheddw 
them  in  the  career  of  victory.  Sad  reverses  'popn  ^^nsue^  anl 
though  liouis  defended  himself  with  the  greatest  bravery,  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  enemy.  Being  taken' prisoner  vnXti  his  army, 
he  offered  for  his  own  ransom  the  city  of  Damietta,  and  for  the  de- 
liverance of  his  soldiers  500,000  livres.  One  fifth  pairt  <^  tte  kittea* 
was  remitted  through  the  generosity  of  the  sultao. 

In  Louis'  second  expedition  against  the  infidels,  tie  was  joined  by 
the  English ;  so  that  his  force  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 
His  fleet  being  driven  into  Sardinia,  a  change  was  made  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  pilgrim  hero,  and  an  attack  upon  the  Musselman  Moors 
of  Africa  was  fixed  upon.'  Pastilence,  however,  prevented  the  me- 
ditated blow,  and  the  great  stay  of  the  crusades  fell. 

The  English  portion  of  the  forces,  which  had  not  reached  Africa, 
when  the  death  of  Louis  took  place,  made  their  way  to  Palestine, 
under  the  conduct  of  Prince  Edward.  Feats  of  arms  were  per- 
formed; but  the  Turks  were  fast  overunning  the  holy  land,  and 
with  the  capture  of  Acre,  by  that  adventurous  people,  was  connected 
the  final  loss  of  a  country,  on  which  the  eyes  of  fanatical  Europe 
had  been  fastened  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  \ 

14.  Among  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  cessation  of  the 
fanatical  military  spirit  of  Europe,  may  be  enmnerated  the 
following,  viz.  the  decrease  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  popes, 
and  the  increase  of  their  tyranny,  which  the  people  were  loth  ' 
to  bear — the  avarice  of  the  popes  and  priests^  in  converting  to 
their  own  purposes  the  funds  which  were  raised  to  support  the 
holy  wars — the  consequent  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  be 
taxed — the  scandaP  which  was  cast  on  the  cruaades,  wlien 
many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  were  diverted  fh)m  their  re- 
ligious purpose,  to  promote  the  secular  objects  of  the  court  of 
Rome— ^nd  most  of  all,  the  increasing  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  that  no  lasting  conquest  of  Palestine  could  be 
made  by  the  sovereigns  of  Euro]3e.  These  causes  were  too 
powerful  even  for  the  deep  darkness  and  superstition  c^  the 
age,  ambition,  love  of  mUitary  achievement,  and  desire  of 
plunder.  -  ' 

15.  Various  opinions  have  been  formed  and  maintained 
respecting  the  tendency  and  effects  of  the  crusades.  By  some, 
they  are  thought  to  have  benefitted  Europe  on  the  whole — 
by  others,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  positively  disadvan- 
tageous. We  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  They  who  look 
upon  the  crusades  in  a  favourable  light  in  respect  to  their  con 
sequences,  nevertheless  admit,  that  they  were  inmiedisttely 
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dLjtmwing  and  pernicious.  It  b  in  the  final  result  that  they 
imagine  we  crusades  to  have  been  beneficial  on  the  whole, 
lame  final  result,  it  has  been  maintained  that  they  improved 
the  political  condition,  the  manners  and  customs,  ihe  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  the  literature,  and  th^  religion  of  Europe. 

That  there  was  a  very  gradual  amelioration  of  the  wes- 
tern nations  in  the  above  particulars,  is  admitted^  But  this 
was  a  state  of  things,  which  it  is  natural  to  believe,  time 
might  have  produced,  aided  as  it  was  by^ther  causes.  .  In 
deed,  from  the  nature  of  the  convulsions  which  attended,  or  ra- 
ther constituted  the  crusades,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have 
tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  society,  learning,  and  region, 
so  far  as  they  produced  any  effect.  That  they  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  good,  in  any  shape,  it  w^d  be  hazardous  to 
assert  But  {nrovidence  can  overrule  the  greatest  evil,  so  that 
it  shall  be  le^  evil  than  it  would  otherwise  be;  and  our  point 
is  made  out,  if  the  evil  flowing  firom  the  crusades  overl^kn- 
ces  the  good,  in  quality  or  amount.        ^ 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  this,  reflect  that  the  crusades 
were  the  o&pring  of  a  dark  and  ignorant  age — ^that  they 
were  kindled  by  the  false  fires  of  fanaticism  and  superstition, 
and  moreover,  were  perverted,  if  so  base  a  project  could  be 
perverted,  by  ambition,  love  of  mffitary  renown,  and  a  savage 
desire  of  plunder.  They  agitated,  convulsed,-  and  distressed 
Europe,  and  every  family  in  Europe,  for  two  centuries.  They 
drained  that  portion  of  the  globe  of  men  and  money,  to  ^ui  in- 
supportable degree.  The  bones  of  two  millions-of  Europs^ms 
were  entombed  in  Asia,  or  whitened  her  plains.  Thetr^- 
sures  that  were  expended  are  past  computation.  Under  the 
sacred  name  of  religion,  every  crime  and  every  folly  was  me- 
ditated and  committed.  The  path  of  the  fanatical  warriors 
of  the  west  was  every  where  marked  with  blood.  They  were 
too  stupid  and  too  superstitious  to  regard  with  complacency 
or  with  a  desire  of  imitation,  those  superior  modes  of  life  and 
specimens  of  genius  which  they  met  with  in  their  excursions 
into  the  East  They  even  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  which  chance  or  bravery  put  into 
their  power,  and  in  the  repeated  conflagrations  of  Constanti- 
nople, they  rejoiced  to  see,  in  many  instances,  the  destruction 
of  those  works,  the  remains  of  which  the  world  has  since 
been  proud  to  own. 
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Tliey  etTf  who  count  it  glorioiu  to  sabdue 
By  oonqaest  &r  and  wide^  to  orer-rrin 
liiige  oountiiea^  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 
Great  cities  by  assaults  :>  what  do  these  worthiei^ 
But  rob  and  spoil,  bum,  slaughter  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations.    •  *  •  • 

'*  A  view  of  the  heroic  ages  of^christianity,"^  says  an  interesting 
historian,  "in  regard  to  their  grand  and  gena*al  results,  is  a  nsefm 
and  important^  though  a  melancholy  emplojonent  l^e  Crusades 
retarded  the  march  of  6ivilization,  thickened  thp  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  encouraged  intolerance,  cruelty  ai^d  fierceness. 
Religion  lost  its  mildness  and  charity ;  and  war  its  mitigating  quali- 
ties of  honour  and  courtesy.  ^  Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  Sie  Ho- 
ly Wars.  "We  can  follow  with  syiApathy,  both  the  deluded  fani^ 
and  the  noble  adventurer  in  arms,  hv  their  wanderings  and  marches 
Uirough  foreigivregions,  braying  the  ^lost  frightful  dangers,  patient 
in  toil,  invincibleJn  military*  spirit  v  So  visionary  was  the  object,  so 
apparently  remote  from  seUish  relations,  that  their  fanaticism  wears 
a  character  of  generous  virtue.  The  picture,  however,  becomes 
darkened,  and  nature  recoils  witK  horror  from  their  cruelties,  and 
with  shame  from  their  habitual  foUy  and  senselessness."  , 

FRANCE.  "^ 

16.  In  1108  the  throne  of  France  was  ascended  by  Louis 
VI.,  surnamed  the  fat,  son  of  Philip  I.  He  carried  on  a  war 
with  Henry  I.  of  England,  but  was  not  successful.  The 
English  defeated  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Brenneville,  1119 
A.  C.     He  was  an  accomplished  and  energetic  sovereign. 

§  In  Louis'  flight  after  the  battle,  an  Englishman  seized  his  horse's 
bridle,  exclaiming,  "  the  king  is  taken."  '*The  king  is  never  taken," 
said  Louis,  "not  even  in  a  game  of  chess,"  and  then  struck  his  ene- 
my dead  at  his  feet. 

17.  Louis  VII.,  tlie  young,  succeeded  his  father  in  1137. 
The  extent  of  his  reign  was  46  years.  He  quarrelled  with 
the  Pope  about  the  nomination  of  an  arcbhiihop,  and  bad 
his  kingdom  put  under  an  interdict.  He  was  very  unsuc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  holy  wars,  and  in  consequence  of 
having  divorced  his  queen,  heiress  of  the  great  dutchy  of 
Guienne,  who  soon  married  Henry  Plantagenet,  (afterwardd 
Henry  TI.  of  England)  lie  lost  one  fifth  part  of  the  French 
monarchy,  including  the  provinces  before  held  by  the  En- 
glish. 

§  Louis  was  educated  m  an  Abbey,  and  the  Abbeys  at  this  period 
produced  several  distinguished  men,  among  whom  were  Suger,  his 
minister,  a  man  of  great  political  sagaiiity ;  St.  Be^ard,  whose  agen- 
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ey  in  the  second  cmsade  has  already  appeared ;  and  Abelard,  whose 
^ry  remains  to  be  told. 

In  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  his  own  education,  LouIh 
made  several  pilgrimages,  and  among  others  visited  the  tomb  of  Tho- 
mas h,  Becket,  at  Canterbury.  In  one  of  these  pilgrimages  he  died. 
His  tpmb,  in  ike  abbey  of  Barbeau,  was  opened  in  1556,  by  Charles 
pC)  and  the  body  found  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  On  the  fin 
gers  were  several  gold  rings,  which,  htfving  been  taken  off,  were 
l»rom  by  Charles^  together  with  a  gold  cham,  which  was  found  in 
^e  tomb. 

18.  The  son  of  Louis,  Philip  II.,  sumamed  Augustus, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1180.  His  reign  was  a  long  one  also, 
bein^  43  years.  Since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  France 
had.  seen  no  sovereign  so  ambitious  and  enterprising  in  war, 
Hb  Philip.  The  most  signal  events  of  his  reign,  were  his 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France ;  his  engagement  in  the 
wrd  crusade,  with  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion ;  his  invasion  oi 
Normandy  during  Richard's  absence ;  his  victory  over  Otho 
IV., '  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  the  offer  of  the  crown  of 
England  to  him  for  his  son  Louis,  by  the  English  barons 

{  His  engagement  in  the  third  crusade  has  already  appeared.  Ou 
the  return  of  Richajrd  to  England,  a  disastrous  war  ensued  between 
him  and  Philip,  the  English  king  determining  to  punish  him  for 
•dzing  Normandy.  Richard,  dying  during  the  prosecution  of  this 
war,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  whose  pretensions  to  the 
erown  of  England  were,  however,  disputed  by  his  nephew,  Arthur, 
aided  by  Phihp.  Arthur  having  been  made  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death  by  his  mhuman  uncle,  the  latter  was  summoned  by  Philip,  to 
appear  m  his  quality  as  duke  of  Normandy,  before  a  tribunal  of  hia 
peers.  On  his  refusal,  Philip  attacked  and  subdued  several  of  the 
French  provinces  that  were  then  held  by  the  English,  and  united 
Nc^mandy  to  the  crown  of  France,  300  years  after  it  had  been  detach- 
ed from  it  by  the  incapacity  of  Charles  the  simple. 

Prom  the  reign  of  Philip,  may  be  dated  the  Inquisition, 
^hich  was  Gtat  established  in  France,  whence  it  found  its 
way  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

19.  Louis  Tin.,  sumamed  the  Lion,  mounted  the  throne 
of  his  fiither  in  1223,  and  died  in  1226.  He  was  a  man  of 
valour,  and  hence  his  surname.  He  took  all  the  possessions 
of  the  English  on  the  continent,  as  far  as  the  Garonne.  His 
character  was  that  of  a  persecutor. 

§  Louis  prosecuted  a  barbarous  crusade  against  certain  sectaries  in 
Lfloieuedoc  and  Gascony,  who  presumed  to  attack  the  dogmas  oi 
the  phurch  of  Rome.  At  the  siege  of  Avignon,  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  count  of  Champaign. 
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SO.  Louis  IX.,  styled  Saint  L<mis,  became^kiiig  at  ^  age 
of  twelve  years,  in  1226,  under  the  regency  of  his  m6tt^. 
Louis  possessed  many  excellent  qualities — ^was  pious,  upright, 
and  benevolent.  His  single  fault  was  fanaticism;  though  in 
every  thing  he  did,  the  purity  of  his  motive  was  conspicuous. 
He  conferred  a  considerable  benefit  on  his  country,  notwith- 
standing the  errcNTs  into  which  his  fanatical  spirit  led  him. 
With  Henry  HI.  of  England,  he  waged  a  successM  war. 

§  An  account  has  been  given  of  the  two  crusades  in  which  he  was 
40  unfortunately  engaged,  and  in  the  last  of  which  he  peris^^. 

Henry  III.  demanded  the  provinces  which,  it  seems,  Louis'  fathei^ 
nad  promised  to  restore.  A  tender  was  made  of  Poitou,  and  of  the 
best  part  of  Normandy ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  Henry,  who  resolv- 
ed to  try  the  issue  of  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated. 

21.  PhiUp  HI.,  surnamed  the  Bold,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1270.  His  surname,  it  is  thought,  was  not  well  deserved. 
He  was  the  dupe  of  the  artifices  of  his  courtiers,  and  had  do' 
predominant  trait,  except  a  passion  for  amassing  wealth.  H^ 
brought  back  from  Africa  the  miserable  remains  of  his 
father's  army.  He  died  on  his  return  from  an  expedition 
against  Peter  IH.,  of  Arragon,  who  had  usurped  the  kingdont 
of  Sicily,  and  through  whose  instigation,  eight  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  massacred  in  that  island. 

§  Charles  of  Anjou,  uncle  of  Philip^  had  lately  become  king  61' 
Sicily,  and  acted  the  tyrant  towards  its  inhabitants.  By  a  deed  of 
cruelty  towards  a  brother  of  the  wife  of  Peter,  he  made  the  latter 
his  enemy.  Peter,  in  revenge,  excited  the  Sicilians  to  revolt  and 
murder.  All  the  French  of  the  island  were,  by  a  previous  concert, 
butchered  in  cool  blood,  on  the  evening  of  Easterday.  Philip  un- 
dertook to  avenge  this  massacre,  but  the  general  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition, afflicted  the  French  king  so  much,  that  he  fell  into  a  dee- 
jay, of  which  he  died. 

22.  PhiUp  IV.,  the  Fair,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, in  1285.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  His  disposition,  however,  was  sin- 
gularly contrasted  with  his  features  and  form.  He  was  am- 
bitious, deceitful,  perfidious  tod  cruel.  Refusing  to  obey  the 
fiununons  of  the  Roman  pontifT,  Boniface  VIH.,  to  ma^ch 
against  the  Saracens,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  his  king- 
dom laid  under  an  interdict.  A  severe  contest  ensued,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  humiliation  of  the  Pope,  and  even- 
tually his  death. 

In  1314,  PhiUp  suppressed  the  order  of  the  Knights  Temp- 
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lars,  froai  a  desire,  it  was  thought,  to  obtain  their  immense 
wealth. 

}The  haughty  Boniface,  in  a  bull,  had  declared,  that  "  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  is  vested  with  full  authority  over  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of 
the  earth."  Philip,  in  return  for  the  indignity  put  upon  him,  de- 
nounced Boniface  as  an  impostor,  heretic,  and  simoniac,  and  declar- 
ed the  see  of  Rome  vacant.  He  contrived  also,  by  means  of  a  trusty 
agent,  to  seize  the  person  of  the  pope.  The  persons  concerned  in 
the  transaction,  caused  his  holiness  to  ride  on  a  horse  without  sad- 
dle or  bridle,  with  his  face  turned  towards  his  tail.  He  was,  how- 
ever, rescued  at  length ;  but  the  loss  of  his  immense  treasures, 
white  he  was  iotain^  from  his  palace,  threw  him  mto  a  frenzy 
that  killed  hisu 

ENGLAND. 

23.  Norman  family^  Plantagenets,  The  throne  of  Eug- 
bnd,  on  the  death  of  Rufus,  was  secured  by  his  younger 
brother,  Henry  I.,  surnanied  Beauclerc,  or  the  Scholar,  1100. 
The  rightful  heir  was  Robert,  an  older  brother ;  but  as  he 
was  absent  on  a  crusade,  Henry  availed  himself  of  so  favoura- 
ble an  opportunity  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 

Robert,  who  was  duke  of  Normandy,  soon  arrived  in  Eng- 
land to  claim  his  right ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  forego 
it,  by  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money.  Still,  Henry  was  not 
siatisfied,  but  ere  long  invaded  Normandy ;  and  at  last  defeat- 
ed Robert,  brought  him  prisoner  to  England,  caused  his 
eyes  to  be  burned  out,  and  confined  him  for  hfe,  in  a  castle 
in  Wales. 

The  injustice  with  which  he  had  treated  Robert,  seems  to 
have  been  visited  upon  him  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  in 
the  calamities  of  his  after  hfe ;  particularly  in  the  death  of  liis 
only  son,  who  was  drowned  on  his  passage  from  Normandy 
to  England. 

Henry  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  English 
sovereigns — ^brave,  affable,  and  learned ;  but  liis  conduct  in 
many  instances,  shewed  that  he  \vas  wanting  in  moderation, 
purity,  and  gratitude. 

§  Henry  married  a  Saxon  princess,  Matilda  great  grand-danshter 
of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  thus  united  the  Saxoii  and  Morniaii  blood* 
This  curcumstance  endeared  him  to  the  English,  and  procured  their 
support. 

The  story  of  the  death  of  Henry's  son,  whose  name  was  William, 
is  briejfly  the  following.    The  captain  and  seamen^  the  ivessel  in 
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which  he  set  sail  for  England,  becoming  intoxicated,  carelessly  struck 
her  upon  a  rock.  She  foundered  immediately,  but  William  was 
saved  by  being  put  into  a  long-boat.  He  had  already  got  clear  ol 
the  wreck,  when  hearing  the  cries  of  his  natural  sister,  the  countess 
of  Perche,  he  ordered  the  seamen  to  row  back^  in  hopes  of  saving 
her.  But  the  numbers  who  then  crowded  in,  soon  mhk  the  Ixmt ; 
and  tlic  prince  with  all  his  retinue  perished. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  news  on  Heni^  was  melancholy  indeed.  He 
fainted  away,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  was  never  known 
to  smile. 

24.  Henry's  cousin,  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  was  crowned 
king  of  England,  1135.  His  popularity  enabled  him  to  usurp 
the  throne,  when  of  right  it  belonged  to  the  empress  Matildoi 
or  Maud,  and  her  son  Henry. 

§  Matilda  first  married  Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Germany — afterwards 
Henry  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou.  By  the  latter  she  had  several 
children,  of  whom  Henry  was  the  oldest. 

In  behalf  of  Matilda,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  bro- 
ther of  the  empress,  took  up  arms  against  Stephen,  defeated 
him  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  and  made  him  prisoner.  But 
the  fortune  of  war  soon  turned  against  Gloucester.  He  was 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and  taken  prisoner, 
but  was  exchanged  for  the  king. 

Four  years  after  this  event,  young  prince  Henry,  son  of 
Maud,  invaded  England  ;  but  the  great  men  on  both  sides, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  battle,  compelled  the  rival 
princes  to  a  negociation.  The  succession  was  secured  to 
Henry,  after  the  death  of  Stephen.  This  event  taking  place 
the  next  year,  Henry  became  king. 

Stephen  was  well  calculated  to  be  an  efficient  sovereign ; 
but  he  reigned  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  liis 
elevation  brought  suffering  on  himself  and  his  people.  Dur- 
tng  his  whole  reign,  England  was  rent  with  civil  broils. 

§  From  the  beginning,  Stephen  dreaded  Robert,  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter,  a  man  of  honour  and  abilities,  and  zealously  attached  to  Maud.  ^ 
He  took,  indeed,  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Stephen ;  but  he  took  it  with 
the  reserve,  that  the  king  should  never  invade  any  of  his  rights  or 
dignities.  This  was  an  example  for  others ;  and  many  of  the  cler- 
gy and  nobility,  as  the  price  of  submission,  required  the  right  of 
fortifying  their  castles.  England  was  soon  filled  with  fortresses, 
and  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  rose  to  a  formidable  height. 

25.  Henry  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1154.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Plantagenets  who  wielded  the  sceptre,  till 
the  tune  of  Henrv  IV.     In   him  was  mingled  the  blood 
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itf  ithe  Saxon  kinga  if  Engiand,  and  of  the  Norman  fiimily. 
Bm  was  the  most  po^  erfii]  monarch  of  Christendom.  His  do- 
mmions  were  more  3xtensive  than  those  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessor^ as,  in  addition  to  England,  he  owned  by  inheritance 
and  by  marriage,  nearly  one  half  of  France,  and  aflerwards 
claimed  Ireland  by  conquest. 

Happy  in  the  affections  of  bis  people,  he  had  the  prospect 
of  a  prosperous  reign ;  but  though  England  owed  her  first 
permanent  improvements  in  arts,  laws,  government,  and  civil 
liberty,  to  his  measures,  he  was  personaUy  subjected  to  many 
calamities.  A  most  serious  misfortune,  was  his  contentiiin 
with  Thomas  k  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This 
arrogant  ecclesiastic,  a  man  of  great  talents  and  greater  am- 
bition, availed  himself  of  the  authority  of  his  station,  to  ex- 
alt the  spiritual  power  above  the  crown ;  and  when  the  king 
undertook  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  to  limit  their 
prerogatives,  he  met  with  the  most  determined  oppodtion  from 
becket.  In  the  course  of  the  contention,  the  ecclesiastic  was 
killed.  The  horror  excited  in  Henry's  mind  by  this  event, 
aided  by  the  agitation  into  which  England  was  thiown,  led 
him  to  perform  the  most  humiliating  penance  at  the  tomb  of 
the  saint. 

J  Becket  was  first  promoted  by  the  king,  lo  the  dignity  of  chan- 
or  of  England,  to  which  station  his  talents  and  learning  entitled 
him.  Henry  afterwards  appointed  him  to  fill  the  high  place  of  me- 
tropolitan, falsely  supposing  that  from  his  ^y  and  splendid  turn,  he 
would  not  be  attached  to  ecclesiastical  privileges.  But  no  sooner  was 
he  in  his  new  situation,  than  he  afifected  personally  the  greatest  aus- 
teritVj  and  recited  contuinidly.  prayers  and  pious  lectures,  maintain- 
ing nv9  ancient  pomp  only  in  nis  retinue  and  attendants.  In  all  this^ 
his  determination  to  exalt  the  spiritual  power,  was  visible  to  sagacious 
observers. 

That  power  was  already  too  great.  The  ecclesiastics  of  that  age 
had  renounced  all  immeaiate  subjection  to  the  magistrate ;  and  as 
i  many  of  them  were  of  low  character,  they  committea  ihe  roost  de- 
testjile  crimes  with  impunity.  They  were  charged  even  with  the 
fcudest  murders.  The  attempts  of  the  king  to  put  this  order  of  men 
into  a  bett^  state,  r^adted  in  what  are  called  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon.  These  were  the  decisions  of  a  general  counctt  of  the 
nobility  ai|d  prelates  at  Clarendon,  in  which,  the  limits  between  the 
civil  and  lecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  are  distinctly  marked,  and  which, 
by  the  king's  influence,  were  framed  so  as  to  favour  his  prerogatives. 

The  clergy,  generally,  professed  to  submit  to  these  decisions,  but 
Beeket  stood  cdoof:  and  though  at  lengUi  he  took  oath  to  observe 
them,it  wais  by  no  means  in  good  faith.  He  repented  of  his  tempo- 
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rary  subjection,  and  endeavoured  to  influence  the  other  bishops  to 
follow  his  steps.  Henry,  however,  made  him  feel  the  royal  powerg 
Dy  Ihe  confiscation  of  his  property  on  some  pretence.  This  act, 
Becket  resented,  by  excommunicating  the  king's  chief  ministers,  and 
abrogating  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.  On  some  further  instance 
of  his  arrogance,  the  king  was  so  vehemently  agitated,  that  he  ex- 
claimed, almost  in  reproaches,  against  his  servante,  whose  ^^want<^ 
zeal,"  he  said,  "left  him  ex{K>sed  to  the  machinations  of  that  un 
grateful  and  imperious  prelate."  Four  knights  of  his  household 
taking  these  passionate  expressions  to  be  a  hint  for  the  primate's 
death,  instantly  agreed  among  themselves,  to  avenge  their  prince's 
quarrel ;  and  pursuing  Becket,  found  him,  slenderly  attended,  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Benedict,  and  there,  before  the  altar,  clove  his  head 
with  many  blows. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  king  upon  this 
event,  and  with  a  view  to  avert  the  resentment  of  the  pope,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  humiliating  treatment,  even  to  the  scourging  of 
his  naked  body,  by  the  monks. 

Endless  were  the  panegyrics  on  the  virtues  of  Becket;  and  the 
miracles  wrought  by  his  relics,  were  more  numerous,  more  ridicu- 
lous, and  more  impudently  attested,  than  those  which  ever  filled  the 
legend  of  any  confessor  or  martyr.  He  was  canonized  ;  a  jubilee 
was  established  for  celebrating  his  merits ;  and  innumerable  pilgrim- 
ages were  made  to  his  tomb.  In  one  srear,  100,000  pilgiims  are  said 
to  have  resorted  thither. 

An  important  event  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  was  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland.  He  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  war 
on  the  island,  when  one  of  its  petty  chiefe,  expelled  by  his 
sovereign,  sought  his  protection.  Henry's  arms  were  success- 
ful, and  the  island  was  formally  annexed  to  the  English  crown, 
in  1172.  From  that  time,  however,  for  some  centuries,  there 
was  little  intercor^.-e  between  the  kingdoms ;  nor  was  the 
island  ever  considered  as  fully  subdued,  till  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  of  her  successor,  James  I. 

§  The  Irish  were  an  early  civilized  people,  and  among  the  first  of 
the  nations  of  the  West,  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  But 
by  the  frequent  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  their  own  domestic  com- 
motions, they  were  replunged  into  barbarism,  for  many  ages.  In  th^ 
twelfth  century,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  five  separate  sove- 
reignties, but  these  were  subdivided  among  a  vast  number  of  petty 
chiefs. 

Henry  divided  Ireland  into  counties,  appointed  sheriflb  in  each, 
and  introduced  the  laws  of  England  into  a  part  of  it ;  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  being  regulated  by  their  ancient  laws,  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  when,  at  the  request  of  the  nation,  the  English  laws  wor« 
CKt«:ided  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

Henry,  much  Mh«,*xx)mpliahedfcr  t^,:;«^^e* 
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fealpoi,  WAS  addom  exempt  from  calamity  for  a  long  time  to 
g«dier.  His  last  years  were  particularly  unhappy.  Tht 
fetdt,  however,  was  in  a  great  measure  \m  own.  Hia  illicit 
passion  for  HWmond,  whose  extraordinary  beauty  made 
ner  the  theme  (^  many  a  ballad  and  romance,  excited  the 
lesenkDenC  of  bis  queen  Gleanora,  through  whose  means, 
three  of  his  sc»is  rebelled  against  him.  Europe  beheld  with 
astpnishment  these  sons,  scarcely  beyond  the  age  of  boy- 
lic^,  engaged  in  a  series  of  efforts  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from 
00  potent  a  prince  as  Henry.  They  were,  however,  aided 
by  the  king  of  France.  The  contest  began  in  Henry's  French 
territories.  He  soon  crushed  his  enemies  there ;  then  return- 
ing to  England,  and  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  Scots,  who 
hs^A  embraced  the  cause  of  the  young  princes,  he  immediate- 
ly restored  tranquillity  to  the  country.  He  was  not  suffered 
loi^  to  rest ;  his  unnatural  sons,  though  leniently  treated,  re- 
volted s^ain,  joined  by  John,  his  fourth  and  favourite  son. 
Henry,  distiacted  with  care,  and  overcome  with  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  children,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  the  fifty- 
eaghth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

§  Two  of  his  sons,  Henry  and  Geoflfirey,  died  suddenly  while  en- 
gaged i^  their  rebellion.  The  force  of  parental  affection,  is  remark- 
ably exemplified  in  Heni^y's  death,  and,  to  the  honour  of  the  king, 
deserves  notice.  When  the  son  was  seized  with  a  fever,  he  was 
conscious  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  sent  a  message  to  his 
&^er,  with  a  humble  confession  of  his  faults,  and  entreated  tht 
favour  of  a  visit.  The  king  was  not  very  distant,  but  apprehensive 
that  his  sickness  was  feigned,  durst  not  trust  himself  in  his  hands, 
^ut  when  he  received  intelligence  of  his  death,  he  was  overcome 
with  grief;  he  fainied  away,  accused  his  own  hard-heartedness,  and 
lamented  that  he  had  deprived  his  son  of  the  opportunity  of  pour- 
ing out  his  soul  in  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  and  reconciled  father. 

aj3  flfon  Richard  associated  his  youngest  brother,  John,  in  the  last 
insurrection.  Wh^n  the  unhappy  fiather  heard  this,  already  sinking 
in  cares  and  sorrows,  h^  brokq  out  into  expressions  of  the  utmost 
deap^ ;  cursed' tl^e  day  of  his  birth,  and  loaded  his  ungrateful  chil- 
dren with  maledictions  which  he  never  would  recall. 

Henry  H.,  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  English  kings.  His 
reign  was  also  highly  beneficial  to  his  subjects.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  a  natural  sensibility,  which  his  long  experience 
of  the  ingr^titrude  of  man  never  impaired.  But  his  licentious- 
ne99  was  too  apparent,  and  his  enmities  too  durable.  Hk 
person  was  of  a  middle  stature,  strong^  and  weU  proportioned, 
hit  c<mn|i9i}iui«e  engaging,  uidj  ids  etoci^^  I 
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26.  Ricbfurd  I.,  the  lion-bearted,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1189.  He  possessed  a  most  heroic  nature,  and  rivalled  tho 
heroes  of  Greece,  in  warlike  enterprises.  His  disposition  wa« 
open  and  generous,  but  at  the  same  time,  ambitious,  haughty, 
and  cruel.  He  spent  most  of  his  reign  in  the  mad  project  of 
the  crusades,  which  have  already  been  desc^bed,  and  particu* 
larly  the  part  which  was  acted  by  this  chivalnc  king.  After 
an  absence  of  nine  years,  he  reached  England,  but  died  within 
a  few  months,  Iiaving  first  pardoned  his  traitwous  brother 
John,  and  attempted  to  avenge  the  wrongs  he  had  received 
from  Philip  of  Prance.  His  foreign  and  distant  wars  exhaust- 
ed the  resources  of  his  country. 

27.  John,  surnamed  Lackland,  succeeded  his  brother  upon 
the  decease  of  the  latter.  His  reign  commenced  in  1199,  and 
continued  to  1216  A.  C.  It  was  marked  with  the  most  dis- 
gusting tyranny  and  crime. 

§  He  received  his  surname  from  the  loss  of  his  territories  m  France^ 
of  which  he  was  stripped  by  the  French  king.  The  latter  supportea 
the  pretensions  of  Arthur,  John^s  nephew,  whom  John  finally  mur- 
dered. 

Early  in  his  reign,  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy,  by  ap^ 
propriating  to  his  own  purposes,  some  of  the  treasures  of  the 
church,  and  he  met  with  the  full  extent  of  the  papal  ven- 
geance. At  first  obstinate,  he  was  finally  intimidated  into 
submission.  His  kingdom  was  put  imder  an  interdict,  him- 
self excommunicated,  and  after  several  personal  concessions, 
he  engaged  to  hold  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  Holy  See. 
By  this  conduct  he  incurred  the  deep  hatied  and  contempt 
of  his  people. 

§  So  greatly  did  the  court  of  Rome  triumph  over  him,  that  John  did 
homage  to  Pandulf,  the  pope's  legate,  in  the  most  abject  manner, 
and  paid  part  of  the  tribute  which  he  owed  for  his  kingdom,  while 
the  legate,  in  the  haughtiness  of  sacerdotal  power,  trampled  on  the 
money,  as  an  earnest  of  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom. 

The  subjects  of  John,  treated  with  such  indignity,  and  even 
sold,  felt  it  necessary  to  vindicate  their  righLs.  The  barons, 
under  the  command  of  Langton,  the  primate,  assembled^  and 
bmding  themselves  by  an  oath,  to  a  concert  of  measures,  de- 
manded from  the  king  a  ratification  of  a  charter  of  privileges, 
granted  by  Henry  I.  The  king  was  highly  exasperated;  and 
refiised  the  demand,  till  resort  was  had  to  the  sword.  Desert- 
ed by  hip  people,  h^  wa?  d)liged  most  reluctanJiy  ta  vi^  a 
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compliance.  At  Runnymede,  where  he  met  his  barons,  b^ 
signed,  on  the  19th  of  Jime,  1215,  that  famous  deed  called 
Magna  Charta,  (the  Great  Charter,)  which  has  had  so  pro- 
pitious an  effect  on  the  liberty  of  Englishmen.  It  secured 
important  rights  to  all  classes  of  Lis  subjects,  though  some  of 
its  stipulations,  from  the  change  of  manners  and  institutions, 
appear  at  this  day  trivial  or  ridiculous. 

§  The  charter  consisted  of  fourteen  specifications,  of  which,  two  or 
three,  the  most  important,  were — that  no  aids  or  subsidies  should  be 
allowed  to  be  levied  from  the  subjects,  unless  in  a  few  special  cases, 
without  the  consent  of  the  great  council— that  no  person  shall  be 
tried  on  suspicion  alone,  but  on  the  evidence  of  lawful  witnesses — 
and  that  no  person  shall  be  tried  or  punished,  but  by  the  judgment  ot 
his  peers  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

John  granted  at  the  same  time,  the  Charter  of  the  Forest,  which 
abolished  the  royal  privilege  of  killing  game  over  all  the  kingdom, 
and  restored  to  the  lawfid  proprietors  their  woods,  which  they 
were  allowed  to  enclose  for  their  own  private  purposes. 

The  king,  forced  into  these  measures  against  his  will,  medi- 
tated a  dreadful  revenge  against  his  barons,  by  the  aid  of  fo- 
reign mercenaries,  and  began  to  lay  his  own  realm  waste 
with  fire  and  sword.  But,  at  a  critical  time,  when  Louis,  the 
ddest  son  of  Philip  of  France,  had  arrived  in  England,  to 
assist  the  barons,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  crown 
himself,  John  suddenly  died.  Louis  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Prance,  and  the  succession  was  settled  on  Henry,  the  son  of 
John,  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age. 

§  In  the  person  of  John,  the  English  were  scourged  with  a  tyrant, 
more  odious  and  capricious  than  any  other  of  their  sovereigns,  be- 
fore or  since.  To  tyranny,  he  added  cowardice,  levity,  licentious- 
ness, ingratitude,  and  treachery.  His  vices  were,  however,  made, 
providentially,  the  occasion  of  great  blessings  to  his  subjects,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  portion  of  liberty,  which  they  wrested  from  his 
weakness. 

28.  Henry  HI.  began  his  reign  in  1216,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke being  appointed  protector  duifing  the  king's  minority 
His  disposition,  which  was  easy  and  fickle,  led  Um  and  h» 
subjects  into  numerous  difficulties  and  disasters.  The  weak- 
ness of  his  understanding  scarcely  preserved  him  from  con- 
tempt, and  joining  profusion  with  oppressive  exactions,  and 
lavishing  his  favoiu*s  on  foreigners,  he  displeased  both  the  no- 
bility and  the  populace.  His  reign  was  as  unhappy  as  it  was 
protracted,  being  marked  with  many  bloody  contentionf 
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{  Henry,  though  in  general  a  mild  and  merciM  prinee.  >  ec  yioli^ 
the  great  charter  in  confiacating  the  estates  of  some  of  the.obnoxious 
nobles,  without  a  trial  by  their  peers.  When  remonstrated  with  on 
the  subject,  he  replied,  "  Why  should  I  observe  this  charter,  which 
is  neglected  by  all  my  grandees,  both  prelates  and  nobility  ?"  to 
which  it  was  justly  returned,  '^  You  ought,  sir,  to  set  them  the  ex< 
ample." 

Henry's  imprudent  measures  encouraged  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  to  attempt  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from 
the  feeble  band  which  hdd  it.  He  succeeded  in  part ;  and 
as  the  consequence  of  a  battle,  he  took  both  the  king  and  his 
son  Edward,  prisoners.  But  through  the  interference  of  the 
parliament,  wnich  Leicester  summoned,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  release  the  prince,  who  was  no  sooner  set  at  liberty,  than  he 
took  the  field  against  the  usurper,  and  gained  over  him  the 
famous  battle  of  Evesham.  In  this  baUle  Leicester  was  kill- 
ed, and  the  gallant  Edward  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  repla- 
cing his  father  on  the  throne. 

§  Leicester  had  assumed  the  character  of  regent,  after  having  com- 
pelled the  king  to  resign  the  regal  power.  In  the  parliament  which 
was  called,  he  summoned  two  knights  from  each  shire,  and  deputies 
from  the  principal  boroughs.  From  this  era,  is  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons.  Deputies  representing  the  boroughs, 
had  not  before  constituted  a  portion  of  the  national  council. 

In  the  battle  which  took  place  between  Prince  Edward  and  Lei- 
cester, the  rebels,  who  still  retained  the  old  king,  had  purposely  pla« 
ced  him  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  Being  clad  in  armour,  and  there- 
by not  known  by  his  friends,  he  received  a  wound,  and  was  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life  ;  but  crying  out  "  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester,  your 
king,"  he  was  rescued  from  impending  death. 

Edward,  afterwards,  sought  and  revived  the  glory  of  the 
Bnghsh  name,  in  the  land  of  Palestine ;  but  the  kingdom 
suffered  most  severely  in  the  mean  time,  under  the  imbecile 
reign  of  the  aged  monarch ;  the  barons  oppressing  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  populace  of  London  returning  to  their 
accustomed  licentiousness.  The  death  of  Henry,  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  55  years,  left  the  kingdom  in  more  vigor- 
ous hands. 

29.  Edward  I.,  (Longshanks)  was  crowned  in  1272.  Hia 
first  object  was  to  correct  the  disorders  which  the  civil  com- 
motions had  introduced.  In  this  work,  he  let  loose  the  whole 
rigour  of  his  justice  on  the  Jews,  who  had  been  accused  of 
adulterating  the  public  coin.  Multitudes  of  them  lost  their 
Uves,  or  their  prq)erty  and  homes. 
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Edward's  next  project  was  the  conquest  of  Wales.  He  in- 
vaded the  country  with  a  force  too  great  to  be  resisted ;  and 
after  killing  Llewell3m,  the  Welsh  prince,  and  the  flower  of 
his  warriors,  he  received  the  submission  of  the  Welsh  nobili- 
ty, 1283.  From  this  period  Wales  has  been  united  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  English  laws  established  throughout  the  princi- 
pality. 

§  It  is  said  that  Edward,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Welsh,  gave 
them  for  a  prince,  his  own  son,  who  was  bom  in  their  country.  The 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  has  ever  since  descended  to  the  eldest  son? 
of  the  English  kings. 

The  Welsh,  inhabiting  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  were  the  descendants  of  that  portion  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
who  had  escaped  the  Roman  and  Saxon  conquests,  and  preserved 
then*  liberty,  laws,  manners,  and  language.  The  occasion  of  Ed- 
ward's attack  upon  this  people,  was  their  prince's  refusal  to  perfcnn 
the  customary  homage  to  the  English  crown. 

The  next  project  of  Edward,  was  the  conquest  of  Scotland. 
Great  success  attended  his  arms  at  different  times,  but  he  was 
never  able  to  effect  a  total  and  final  conquest  of  that  part  of 
the  island.  As  the  history  of  England  and  Scotland  is  so  in- 
timately connected,  a  brief  account  of  the  latter,  to  the  time 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  will  be  in  place  below,  and 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  separate  narrative. 

§  The  northern  part  of  the  island  was  anciently  called  Caledonia, 
from  a  word  which  is  said  to  have  signified  a  for^  or  mountainous 
country.  Subsequently,  and  at  an  early  period,  it  received  the  name 
of  Scotia,  or  Scotland ;  and  then  it  derived  it  from  the  Scots,  who 
originally  lived  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  name  Scot,  is  probably 
the  same  as  Scuth,  or  Scythian — ^the  people  being  emigrants  from 
the  Baltic  countries. 

The  history  of  Scotland,  before  the  reign  of  Malcom  III.,  is  ob- 
scure, and  in  a  degree  imcertain.  This  prince,  by  the  defeat  of  Mac- 
beth, the  murderer  of  his  father  Duncan,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1057.  A  war  which  took  place  between  him  and  William  the  Con- 
queror, was  equally  disastrous  to  both  kingdoms.  He  prolonged  the 
contest  with  Rufus,  the  son  of  William,  with  credit  to  his  bravery ; 
while  to  the  virtues  of  his  queen,  Margaret,  his  kingdom,  in  its  do- 
mestic policy,  owed  a  degree  of  civilization  scarcely  known  in  Uiose 
untutored  ages. 

Under  his  successors,  Alexander  I.,  a  spirited  prmce,  and  David 
I.,  a  most  excellent  sovereign,  Scotland  successfully  defended  itself 
against  the  English,  and,  under  the  latter  king,  onquered  the  whole 
earidom  of  Northumberiand ;  but  the  defeat  of  William  I.,  (the  Li- 
on) was  disastrous  to  the  kingdom,  since  he  was  tj^en  prisoner  bv 
Henry  II.,  and,  as  the  price  of  his  release,  was  compelled  to  do  ho> 
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mage  for  his  whole  kingdom.    This  oUigation,  howevor.  Riehaid  L 
generously  discharged. 

Alexander  III.,  dying  without  male  issue^  in  1285,  Bruce  and  Bali- 
ol,  descendants  of  David  I.,  by  the  female  hne,  were  competitors  for 
the  crown.    Edward  was  chosen  umpire  of  the  contest,^and  on  this 

S'oimd.  arrogated  to  himself  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  tHe  kingdom, 
e  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  adjudged  the  crown  to  Bali- 
ol,  on  the  condition  of  his  doing  homage  to  him,  as  liege  lord.  Ba- 
liol,  however,  soon  renounced  his  alle^ance,  but  was  compelled  at 
length  by  the  English  monarch,  to  abdicate  the  throne ;  the  latter 
having  defeated  lum  with  great  slaughter,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 

The  war  commenced  by  Edward  against  the  Scots,  did 
not  terminate  during  his  Ufe  time.  It  continued  70  years, 
and  involved  both  countries  in  all  the  miseries  of  bloodshed. 
Edward  twice  defeated  the  r^cots  and  took  possession  of  their 
country,  and  twice  they  re-asserted  their  liberties  ;  once  under 
the  heroic  but  unfortunate  William  Wallace,  and  once  under 
the  gallant  and  more  fortunate  Robert  Bruce,  the  Scottish 
king.  As  Edward  was  preparing  to  invade  Scotland  the 
third  time,  with  an  immense  army,  he  suddenly  sickened  and 
died,  at  Carlisle,  in  the  35&  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  69th 
of  his  age.  He  was  removed  for  interment  to  Westminster 
Abbey.* 

§  The  conduct  of  Wallace  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  heroism. 
A  few  patriots,  only,  jomed  him  At  itrst,  but  his  successes  finally 
brought  large  numbers  to  his  standard.  While  Edward  was  absent, 
and  engaged  in  war  on  the  continent,  Wallace  attacked  his  troops  in 
a  desperate  engagement  at  Stirling,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory. 

The  disafifection  of  the  Scotch  nobles,  who  envied  Wallace  his  dis- 
tinction as  governor  of  the  country,  under  Baliol,  again  exposed  them 
to  the  attack  of  the  English.  Edward,  in  person,  defeated  them 
with  an  immpnse  loss,  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  After  a  fruitless  re- 
sistance, the  Scots  submitted  to  Edward;  and  the  heroic  Wallace, 
eventually  betrayed,  and  carried  in  chains  to  London,  was  condemn- 
ed as  a  rebel,  and  infamously  executed  on  Tower-hill,  to  the  lastmg 
dishonour  of  the  English  king. 

Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  Bruce  who  was  the  competitor  of 
Baliol,  redeemed  the  honour  of  his  country.  Resenting  its  humili- 
ation, he  set  up  the  standard  of  war.  The  genius  of  the  nation  then 
roused  itself.  Bruce  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Scone,  1306,  and  fu- 
riously attacking  the  English,  who  were  dispersed  in  their  quarters, 
he  again  expelled  them  the  kingdom.  It  was  immediately  after^ 
that  Edward  died,  on  his  way  to  Scotland. 

♦  The  tomb  of  ♦Ws  lung  was  cvpened  in  1774,  when  hit  body  wwi  found  nn- 
surned. 
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Edward  ww  atf  able  priiice,  aUd  excelled  bdih  as  &  wtafior 
and  statesman.  The  ^^osdom  of  his  political  measures  is  es- 
pecially conspicuous.  Tn  moral  qualities,  however,  he  was 
&r  from  being  an  example  fit  for  imitation.  Ambition,  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  and  an  unfeeling  heart,  too  plaiidy  charac* 
terized  him. 

Under  his  reign,  the  Constitution  of  England  gradiiaJly 
advanced.  He  passed  a  statute  which  declared  that  no  tax 
or  impost  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  l(»*ds  and 
commons.  He  ratified  magna-charta  on  several  occasi<ms ; 
and  henceforward  this  fundamental  law  began  to  be  regard- 
ed as  sacred  and  inviolable,  while  parliaments  have  been  held 
in  r^ular  succession. 

GERMANY. 

30.  Germany,  during  this  period,  enjoyed  but  little  tran 
quillity.  The  contest  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papal 
See,  continued  under  a  succession  of  emperors  and  popes^ 
but  ended  commonly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  treat, 
ment  which  some  of  the  emperors  received  from  the  popes^ 
was  extremely  humiliating.  Frederick  I.,  (Barbarossa)  a 
prince  of  high  spirit,  after  indignantly  denying  the  suprema- 
cy  of  Alexander  nj.,  and  refusing  the  customary  homage, 
was  finally  compelled  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  Holiness,  and  ap- 
pease him  by  a  large  cession  of  territory.  Henry  VI.,  while 
doing  homage  on  his  knees,  had  his  imperial  crown  kicked 
ofl*  by  pope  Celestinus,  who,  however,  made  some  amends 
for  tins  indignity,  by  the  gift  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Henry 
had  expelled  the  Normans  from  tliese  places,  and  they  now 
Iwcame  appendages  of  the  empire,  1194. 

The  claims  of  the  popes  upon  the  empire,  rose  to  such  a 
height,  that  in  the  begining  of  the  thirteenth  century,  In- 
nocent HI.,  established  the  powers  of  the  popedom  on  a  settled 
basis,  and  obtained  a  positive  acknowledgment  of  the  papal 
supremacy,  or  the  right  irreversiWy  to  confer  the  crown  of 
the  empire. 

It  was  a  consequence  of  the  contentions  between  the  im- 
perial and  papal  powers,  to  divide  the  states  of  Italy,  several 
of  which  belonged  to  the  empire,^  into  two  violent  factions, 
by  which  Italy  was  «o  long  devastated.     These  were  known 
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by  the  name  of  the  Gudiphs,*  and  GhibeQines,  the  hnoet 
maiataining  the  cause  of  the  popes,  the  latter  that  of  the 
emperors.  Frederic  II.,  carried  on  an  opposition  to  four  suc- 
cessive popes ;  but  though  he  was  excommunicated  and  de- 
posed, he  kept  possession  of  his  throne,  and  exercised  his 
authority  with  a  commendable  firmness.  On  his  death,  1250, 
the  empire  began  to  wane,  and  confusion  and  anarchy  pre- 
vailed Ull  the  electicm  of  Bodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  in  1273. 

§  During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  above  referred  to,  there  was 
a  nominal  sovereign,  viz.,  Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Castile,  who  was 
dected  emperor,  but  who,  detained  at  home,  neglected  tiie  afi^irs  of 
Crermany. 

No  laws  were  then  observed;  no  order  was  maintained;  but 
murder,  theft,  and  rapine,  were  committed  with  impunity,  and  the 
constitutions  of  the  empire  were  totally  neglected.  Sanguinary 
wars  resulted  front  the  feuds  of  private  noblemen;  bishops  and 
clergymen,  forgetful  of  their  sacred  character,  embrued  their  hands 
in  blood,  for  the  augmentation  of  their  benefices ;  commerce  was 
almost  annihilated ;  and  travelling  could  not  be  performed  with  any 
safety. 

In  the  history  of  Germany,  during  the  present  period,  few  other  ' 
occurrences  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  following  anecdote  may  be 
srorth  recording.  One  of  the  favourites  of  Henry  VI.,  observcSi  to 
him  that  he  fatigued  himself  too  much  with  giving  audience,  which 
frequently  interfered  with  his  regular  meals.  Henry  replied,  "  that 
although  a  private  man  was  at  liberty  to  eat  when  he  pleased,  a 
prince  ought  not  to  sit  down  to  table,  till  he  had  discussed  the  affairs 
of  his  people." 

The  reign  of  Lotharius  was  rendered  remarkable,  by  some  ex- 
cessive heats  in  Germany,  which  withered  the  com  and  fruits  of 
the  earth,  dried  up  the  most  considerable  rivers,  and  occasion^  a 
dreadful  mortality  among  the  cattle. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

31.  The  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were,  in  part,  nar- 
rated in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  Little,  therefore,  needs 
be  added  to  this  record,  in  respect  to  the  present  period.  The 
outward  splendour  of  the  empire  \iv  as  yet  considemble,  but  the 
progress  of  decay  was  obvious.  The  Greeks  manifested 
their  cunning,  and  sometimes  their  treachery,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  crusaders.     The  emperors,  though  on  many  ao- 

*  The  fiunily  now  on  the  throne  of  Great  Biitam  bear  the  eomaiiie  of 
Gue^ili,  md  are  descended  from  the  Gaelphi  here  fpoken  oL 
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counts  they  wished  success  to  the  crusaders,  yet  dreaded  their 
power,  and  between  these  two  passions,  the  sdciiers  of  the 
cross  became  the  dupes  and  the  victims  of  their  policy.  The 
weakness  of  the  em(»re  was  seen,  when  Constantinople,  its 
capital,  was  taken  by  a  handful  of  French  and  Venetian 
crusaders,  and  held  in  subjection  nearly  sixty  years. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  present  period,  about  nine  empe- 
rors sat  on  the  throne  of  the  East,  besides  the  five  French  or 
Latin  emperors  who  reigned  at  Constantinople.  During  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  four  Greek  emperors  reigned  at  Nice,  over 
the  remainder  of  the  empire. 

It  was  under  Michael  Palfieologus,  1261,  that  Constantino- 
ple was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  from  its  Latin  conquerors. 
lYhen  the  former  and  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  city  deter- 
mined to  retake  the  seat  of  the  empire,  Pakeologus  was  found 
possessed  of  the  requisite  ambition.  Favoured  by  circumstan- 
ces, and  skilful  in  the  application  of  means,  he  accomplished 
•  the  object ;  and  the  second  seat  of  the  venerable  Roman  do- 
minion was  destined  yet  longer,  to  be  held  by  the  successors 
of  the  great  Constantine, 

§  The  designs  of  Palaeologus  were  promoted  by  the  Genoese,  the 
rivals  of  the  Venetians.  The  Latins  had  been  gradually  dnven 
from  their  last  possessions  in  Thrace ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  bra- 
vest of  the  French  and  Venetians  were  absent  from  the  city,  a 
general  of  Paloeologus  advanced  in  the  night  to  its  gates.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  it,  partly  by  a  subterranean  passage  into  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Baldwin,  the  Latin  emperor,  in  dismay,  escap- 
ing to  the  sea-shore,  was  conveyed  to  Italy,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  vainly  attempting  to  rouse  the  Catholic  powers  to 
join  in  his  restoration. 

No  names  besides  Paloeologus  are  much  distinguished,  except 
those  of  Alexis  Comnenus,  and  his  son  John  Alexis.  ^The  one  was 
an  able  and  politic  sovereign,  as  his  management  of  the  crusaders 
abundantly  evinced.  The  other,  with  talent,  united  moral  worth, 
and  seem^  by  his  virtues  to  revive  the  age  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 

The  lamentable  end  of  a  cruel  usurper  named  Andronicus,  is  worth 
recording,  as  it  shews  how  much  the  wicked,  in  death,  sometimes 
feel  that  they  need  the  divine  mercy.  The  butcheries  of  Androm- 
cus  had  wearied  the  patience  of  the  citizens  of  Constantinople. 
They  rose  en-masse  against  him,  headed  by  Isaac  Angelus.  In  their 
rage  the  populace  tore  from  him  successively  his  teeth,  his  hair,  an 
eye,  and  a  hand ;  and  being  suspended  for  three  days,  every  person 
who  could  reach  the  public  enemy,  inflicted  on  him  some  mark  of 
ingenious  or  brutal  cruelty,  till  at  length  two  Italians,  out  of  metcy 
or  rage,  plunfing  their  swords  into  his  body,  released  him  from  all 
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human  punkthineiki  During  thin  long  and  excruciating  tortuivL 
"  Lord  have  mercy  on  ro^"  and  "  Why  wilt  thou  break  a  bruised 
roed  1"  were  the  only  words  that  escaped  his  mouth.  Our  pity  for 
Ihe  man,  seems  aknost  to  absorb  our  hatred  of  the  tyrant 

SARACENS. 

32.  The  empire  of  the  Saracens,  before  the  conclusion  of 
this  period,  was  destined  lo  be  no  more.  Their  history  is 
partly  involved  in  the  details  of  the  crusades.  The  ener- 
gies of  fanatic  Europe,  were  exerted  against  the  followers  of 
the  prophet,  with  some  intervals,  nearly  two  centuries^  and 
terrible  was  the  destruction  of  life  on  both  sides.  The  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem,  under  christian  sovereigns,  which  origi- 
nated from  the  crusades,  lasted  not  quite  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  Saracens,  on  recovering  this  domain,  held  it,  how- 
ever, but  a  short  time.  In  a  few  years  after,  the  Tartars  from 
the  east  swept  over  the  regions  which  the  Saracens  had  con- 
quered, and  blotted  out  their  name  from  the  list  of  empires. 

This  event  occurred  1268  years  A.  C.  From  the  close  of 
our  last  period  to  the  termination  of  their  dominion,  ten  ca* 
liphs  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  reigned  at  Bagdad.  The  last 
of  the  caliphs  was  Mostasem,  who  was  put  to  death  at  the 
time  the  city  was  captured.  The  Tartars  were  led  by  Ha- 
laku,  their  general,  who  after  a  few  assaults,  took  Bagdad, 
which  contained  immense  riches,  and  gave  it  up  seven  days 
to  be  pillaged  by  his  troops. 

A  few  particulars  may  be  noticed  concerning  some  of  the 
caUphs. 

§  Of  one,  named  Mohammed,  it  is  said,  that  he  quitted  life  with  such 
'  extreme  regret^  that  when  about  dying,  he  ordered  his  troops,  his 
court,  and  ^1  his  treasures,  to  pass  before  him,  as  it  were  in  a  view ; 
and  after  he  had  considered  aU  these  objects,  observed,  ^^  how  is  it 
possible  that  a  power  so  formidable  as  mine,  is  not  able  to  diminish 
the  weight  of  my  disorder  one  single  gram,  nor  to  prolonff  my  life 
only  for  a  moment."  He  then  concluded  his  reflection  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  words.  "  Unhappy  is  the  person  who  spends 
his  time  in  amassing  those  things  which  he  must  leave,  and  does 
not  make  the  principal  object  of  regard,  that  Being  in  whom  ail 
tilings  are  to  be  found." 

The  reign  of  Al  Moktafi  must  have  been  remarkable  for  justice. 
This  the  following  anecdote  may  prove.  A  man  convicted  of  ca- 
lumny, was  sent  by  him  to  prison.  One  of  his  nobles  offered  to  give 
him  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold  coin  for  his  release,  to  which  the 
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olipli  replied,  ^  put  another  man,  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  m  my 
power,and  I  will  give  you  ten  thousand ;  for  I  am  extremely  anxious 
to  clear  my  dominions  of  thefte  pests  of  society." 

l^e  later  caliphs,  in  the  decline  of  the  Saracen  empire,  were  not 
the  warlike  sovereigns  that  their  predecessors  had  been.  They 
thought  only  of  securing  their  ease  and  pleasure.  Mostasem,  above 
spokoi  of,  exceeded  all  the  caliphs  in  ostentation  and  pride.  When 
he  appeared  m  public,  he  usually  wore  a  veil,  the  more  effectually 
to  attract  the  respect  of  the  people,  whom  he  considered  as  un- 
worthy to  look  at  him.  On  those  occasions,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  eagerness  of  the  multitude  to  see  him,  by  crowding  the  streets^ 
and  hiring  the  windows  and  tmlconies,  at  the  most  exorbitant  prices. 
The  manner  of  his  death  was  degrading  and  distressing  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  Hulaki  designed  it  as  a  punishment  of  his  pride. 
Tlirough  the  same  streets,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  same  po 
pulace,  the  cruel  Tartar  caused  the  wretched  caliph  to  be  dragged^ 
confined  in  a  leather  bag,  till  he  expired. 

/  CHINA. 

33.  In  the  history  of  China,  the  present  period  includes  a 

Eart  both  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  the  dynasties  of 
er  emperors.  The  whole  of  the  nineteenth  comprised  se- 
venteen emperors.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  cele- 
brated Genghis  Khan,  and  his  successors,  established  their 
dominion  in  China.  Heading  the  Mogul  Tartars,  who  inha- 
bited a  desert  and  inhospitable  region,  Genghis  Khan,  in 
1209,  entered  China,  poured  over  the  northern  provinces,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Kublay,  his  son, 
called  by  the  Chinese,  Houpilay,  entered  on  bis  father's  con- 
quests in  this  country,  and  reigned  for  a  time  over  the 
northern  provinces. 

Li-tsong,  and  his  three  sons  and  a  nephew,  in  succession, 
were  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  reigned 
over  the  southern  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  said  that  Kublay 
(more  probably  a  descendant  of  his)  brought  the  whole  of  the 
country  into  subjection  in  1280,  and  that  with  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  ended,  in  &ct,  the  Chinese  dominion  until  the  year 
1357 

Kublay  had  the  wisdom  and  prudence  to  govern  the 
Chinese  according  to  their  ancient  laws  and  customs.  This 
procedure,  tc^etlier  with  the  general  excellence  of  his  charac- 
ter, entirely  reconciled  the  people  to  the  Tartar  sway,  so  for 
as  they  were  brought  under  it. 
I  The  Mogul  Tartars,  who  conquered  Chma.  were  a  wandering 
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tncCy  and  given  to  arms.  The  extent  and  rapidity  of  their  <5oa* 
quests  have  rarely  been  equalled  in  history.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Genghis  Khan  overran,  besides  China,  already 
mentioned,  India,  Persia,  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Batoucan,  one  of  his 
sons,  ravaged  the  western  nations  to  the  fVontiers  of  Crermany.  But 
Genghis  and  his  sons  were  not  the  only  conquerors  who  arose  from 
among  this  people.  From  the  vast  tract  of  country  inhabited  by  the 
Tartars,  have  sprang  the  conquerors  who  produced  all  the  great  re* 
volutions  in  Asia.  Besides  the  personages  Just  named,  the  Turks, 
who  are  a  race  of  Tartars,  overwhelmed  the  empire  of  the  caliphs. 
Mahmoud,  a  Tartar,  conquered  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  India,  in 
the  tenth  century.  After  Genghis,  as  We  shall  hereafter  see,  Tamer- 
lane, the  scourge  of  the  Turlw,  subdyed  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and 
Baber,  a  remote  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  conquered  all  the  region 
between  Samarcand  and  Agra,  in  the  empire  of  the  Mogul.  The 
descendants  of  those  conquerors  now  reign  in  India,  Persia,  and 
China. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  VI. 

1.  Abelard,  a  scholastic  divine. 

2.  Walter  de  Mapes,  a  poet,  the  Anacreon  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

3.  Averroes,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician. 

4.  Genghis  Khan,  a  Mogul,  conqueror  of  Asia. 

5.  Matthew  Paris,  an  early  English  historian. 

6.  l^h.  Aquinas,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  School  Divinity. 

7.  Roger  Bacon,  an  eminent  English  philosopher. 

§  1.  Abelard,  was  born  in  Brittany,  1079,  and  became  celebrated  for 
his  learning  and  misfortunes.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  di- 
vines of  the  twelfth  century,  though  his  conduct  ill  agreed  with  his 
sacred  profession.  He  was  criminally  vain  of  his  personal  and 
mental  accomplishments,  but  his  most  notorious  failings  relate  to 
his  conduct  towards  Heloise.  With  the  most  consummate  art,  he 
gained  the  favours  of  that  beautiful  and  accomplished  female,  to 
their  mutual  dishonour.  They  were  soon  afterwards  married  in 
private,  to  pacify  her  uncle  and  family,  though  she  never  would 
acknowledge  the  union,  inasmuch  as  she  preferred  the  name  of  a 
mistress,  to  that  of  a  w  ife.  Their  subsequent  conduct  eventually  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  her  friends  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
hired  certain  ruffians  to  maim  his  person  in  the  most  shameful 
manner. 

In  the  oratory  of  the  Paraclete  which  Abelard  built,  the  unfor- 
tunate Heloise  finally  found  a  refuge,  where  she  spent  her  days 
with  her  sister  nuns.  She  retained  her  affection  for  Abelard,  though 
ne  returned  it  with  a  coldness  and  indifference,  which  cannot  but 
excite  our  indignation.  Whilst  he  languished  during  the  decline  oi 
life,  under  the  unmanly  vengeance  of  the  uncle  of  Heloise,  he  forgot 
that  she,  once  virtuous,  had  sacrificed  her  name,  honour,  and  bap- 
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pinessy  to  his  pasmon.  The  poem  ot  Pope,  in  which  hJb  cdtebraies 
the  loves  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  is  a  brilliant,  but  corrupting  pro- 
duction, and  not  even  the  bard  can  soften  the  features  Of  defonnity, 
Which  mark  the  character  of  Abelard  in  this  particular. 

The  writings  of  Abelard,  are  mostly  on  subjects  of  theology  or 
logic. 

2.  Walter  de  Mapes,  was  chaplain  to  Henry  II»  Under  king  John 
he  was  made  canon  of  Salisbury,  precentor  of  Lincoln,  and  arch-* 
deacon  of  Oxford.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  and  in  a  satirical  style. 
Some  of  his  verses  are  still  read  and  admired  for  their  sprightllness. 
tie  imitated  the  gay  humour  of  Anacreon*  He  was  a  facetious 
companion. 

3.  Averroes  was  bom  at  Corduba,  where  his  father  was  judge  un- 
der the  emperor  of  Morocco.  His  knowledge  of  law,  divinity,  math- 
ematics, and  astrology,  was  very  extensive,  and  to  this  was  added 
the  theory,  rather  than  the  practice,  of  medicine.  After  being  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Morocco,  he  was  called  away  to  succeed 
his  father  in  the  office  of  Judge  in  Corduba,  and  soon  after,  he  was 
invested  with  the  same  powera  in  Morocco  and  Mauritania. 

His  authority  and  talents  procured  him  enemies,  who  envied  and 
calumniated  him,  and  through  their  eiforts  he  was,  for  a  time,  sus- 
pended and  degraded,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  He  was,  however, 
restored  at  length  to  all  his  honours.    He  died  at  Morocco,  1206. 

In  his  private  life,  Averroes  was  regular,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  philosophical  pursuits.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Aristo- 
tle, on  whose  works  he  wrote  commentaries.  His  medical  works 
are  scarce,  and  above  mediocrity ;  and  of  his  numerous  verses  on 
amorous  and  light  subjects,  very  few  remain. 

4.  Genghis  Khan,  was  son  of  a  khan  of  the  Moguls,  and  bom 
1163.  He  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  13,  but  on  account  of  a  re- 
volt of  his  subjects,  he  fled  for  safety  to  Aventi-Khan,  a  Tartar 
prince,  whom  he  supported  on  his  throne,  and  whose  daughter  he 
married.  But  the  jealousy  of  Aventi  obliged  him  to  escape  a  se- 
cond time,  and  being  pursued  by  Aventi  and  his  son,  he  defeated 
them  both,  and  their  army  revolting  to  him,  he  soon  increased  it 

From  this  occurrence,  he  became  a  renowned  conqueror.  In  the 
space  of  28  years  he  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asiiu  and  render- 
ed himself  as  famous  for  his  skill  in  government,  as  for  the  valour 
of  his  arms.  Hie  died  in  1227,  leaving  his  vast  dominions,  which 
extended  1800  leagues  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth,  properly  divi- 
ded among  his  four  sons. 

6.  Matthew  Paris,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  a  universal  scholar, 
and  in  that  dark  age,  confessedly  possessed  great  and  astonishing 
erudition.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  historian,  though  not  un- 
known as  an  orator  and  poet  His  abilities  and  well  known  integri- 
ty, fitted  him  for  the  work  in  which  he  so  zeadously  engaged,  of  re- 
forming the  monasteries,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  purity  of 
church  discipline,  even  in  opposition  to  the  papal  power.  His  great 
production  was  "Historia  Major,"  in  two  parts,  from  the  creation  to 
Wmiam  the  Conqueror,  and  from  the  Conqueror  to  the  year  1250. 
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With  Henry  Hi.  he  was  familiarly  acquainted  5  yet  his  account  of 
the  reign  of  that  prin<5e,  seems  not  to  be  at  all  tinged  with  flattery, 
or  sullied  with  any  violation  of  historic  truth. 

6.  Th.  Aquinas,  called  the  angelical  doctor,  was  of  a  noble  family, 
descended  from  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Sicily.  His  inclination  to 
embrace  an  ecclesiastic^  life,  was  strongly  opposed  by  his  mother. 
She  even  confined  him  two  years  in  her  castle.  But  escaping  from 
her  custody,  he  fotntd  the  means  of  improving  himself  by  stu<rjr,  and 
It  was  not  long  before  he  appeared  at  Paris,  reading  public  lectures 
to  an  applauding  audience.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  became  di- 
vinity pressor  to  several  universities,  and  at  last  settled  at  Naples^ 
where  he  led  a  chaste  and  devout  life. 

Gregory  X.  invited  him  to  the  Council  of  Lyonsj  to  read  the  book 
which  he  had  written  against  the  Greeks,  but  he  died  on  the  way  to 
join  the  pontiff,  near  1*erracina,  7th  March,  1274,  in  his  50th  yean 
Aquinas  left  a  vast  number  of  works,  mostly  upon  theological  sub- 
jects, which  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive  erudition* 
There  is,  however,  in  his  writings,  very  little  of  sound,  useful,  or  ex- 
perimental views  (f(  religious  truth. 

7.  Roger  Bacon  Was  twrn  in  1214,  near  Ilchester,  of  a  respectable 
family,  and  became  a  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order,  A  strong,  in- 
quisitive mind,  soon  raised  hf  m  to  Consequence ;  and  as  he  was  libe- 
rally supported  in  his  pursuits  by  his  friends,  he  made  a  most  rapid 
advancement  in  science  and  philosophy.  His  attainments  becoming 
far  above  the  comprehensions  of  his  age,  he  was  suspected  and  accu- 
sed of  magic.  The  monks  of  his  onier,  actuated  by  jeak)n?X'  ajid 
envy,  contrived  to  have  his  works  rejected  from  their  library,  and  im 
prevent  him  from  reading  lectures  to  the  students.  He  was  finally 
imprisoned,  and  during  10  years  was  left  to  pursue  his  studies  in  so- 
litary confinement.  Within  this  period,  he  composed  his  "Opus 
Majus,"  or  his  Great  Work.  After  being  released  from  prison  by 
the  interference  of  his  friends,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  hi 
academical  repose,  at  Oxford.   He  died  at  the  age  of  80  years. 

To  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Roger  Bacon,  many  of  the  disco- 
veries, which  have  been  made  by  the  genius  and  toil  of  later  ages, 
were  known.    His  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 

Ehy,  was  profound.  He  discovered  the  error  in  the  calendar,  and 
is  plan  for  correcting  it  was  adopted  by  Gregory  XHI.  He  wm 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  an  air  pump,  with  the  Jaws  of  op 
tics,  and  with  the  power  of  glasses.  His  acquaintance  with  chemis- 
try was  extensive.  He  gave  such  a  description  of  gunpowder,  that 
it  is  evident  he  was  its  inventor.  In  his  writings,  which  amounted 
to  above  eighty  treatises,  some  of  which  are  published,  and  son  to 
preserved  in  manuscript,  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  he  uses  an  ele- 
gant and  nervous  style,  and  was  always  accurate  in  his  observations 
on  nature 
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TTie  period  of  the  Papal  Schism  ;  extending  from  the 
founding  of  the  Turkish  Empire^  1299  years  A.  C,  to 
the  taking  of  Constantinople^  1463  years  A.  C. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

Sect.  1.  The  Empire  of  the  Turks,  claims  the  notice  of 
history,  from  the  important  consequences  connected  with  its 
eventual  establishment,  on  the  ruin  of  the  Grecian  sovereign- 
ty. The  power  of  this  people  is  felt  on  the  soil  of  classical 
antiquity,  and  until  lately,  it  extended  itself  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  it,  in  the  south  east  of  Europe.  Their  establishment 
as  a  separate  empire,  is  an  event  which  took  place  in  1299 
A.  C;  under  Ottoman  or  Othman,  the  first  Sultan. 

§  The  Turks  derive  their  origin  from  the  Avares,  a  tribe  of  the 
Huns  who  dwelt  in  Great  Tartary,  till  forced  by  the  Huns  of  the 
south,  to  abandon  their  country,  when  they  divided  into  several  bo- 
dies, each  of  which  taking  a  different  direction,  settled,  some  around 
the  Caspian  Sea,  some  in  Pannonia,  and  others  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  last  colony,  known  under  the  aame  of  the  Seljukide  Turks, 
founded  an  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  year  1070,  and  their 
chief  took  the  title  of  Sultan  of  Iconium^  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  where 
he  fixed  his  residence.  In  1294,  this  empire  was  destroyed  by  the 
Moguls,  and  the  emirs  or  governors  of  most  of  the  provinces  became 
independent.  The  Turks  embraced  Mahometanism  long  before  the 
time  of  Othman,  as  we  gather  from  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 

Othman  was  an  emir  under  the  last  sultan  of  Iconiuiri. 
Forming  the  scheme  of  raising  a  new  empire  from  that  which 
was  just  overthrown,  he  engaged  the  assistance  of  several  other 
emirs,  and  seized  Iconium.  He  soon  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Byrsa,  the  chief  town  of  Bythinia,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Sultan.  From  this  time  the  Turks  were 
known  as  the  Ottoman  race  and  sovereignty. 

By  degrees,  they  encroached  on  the  borders  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  were  prevented  from  subverting  it  at  an  early 
stage,  only  by  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves  against 
the  victorious  Tamerlane.  Their  principal  sovereigns,  during 
this  period,  after  Othman,  were  Orchan,  Amurat  I.,Bajazet  I., 
Mahomet  I.,  and  Amurat  II. 

I  In  the  reign  of  Orchan,  the  Turks  crossed  the  Hellespont  on 
rafts,  took  GaUipoli,  the  key  of  Europe,  penetrated  into  Thrace,  and 
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bid  the  fonndation  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe.  Orchan  cre- 
ated the  order  of  Janizaries,  though  as  they  were  more  completdy  op- 
ganiz^  by  his  successor,  Amurat,  this  institution  is  generally  attii- 
uted.to  the  latter. 

Bajazet  I.,  the  successor  of  Amurat,  purposed  to  besiege  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Greek  empire  in  form,  but  he  was  suddenly  forced  to  de- 
fend himself  against  Tamerlane.  Tamerlane,  or  Timer-bek,  was  a 
prince  of  the  Usbec  Tartars,  and  a  descenaant  from  Gengiskan. 
Haying  conquered  Persia  and  most  of  the  East,  he  was  invited  by  the 
enemies  of  Bajazet,  to  protect  them  against  the  Ottoman  power.  He 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  having  met  the  Turk,  ne  totally 
defeated  him,  and  made  him  prisoner.  The  battle  of  Angoria,  where 
the  chieftains  fought,  is  a  famous  one  in  histoiy.  Nearly  1,000,000 
of  men  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  and  300,000  were  slam.  The 
victorious  career  of  the  Turks  was  suspended  by  this  event  Baja- 
zet was  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which  he  destroyed  himself. 

Under  Amurat  II.,  the  Turks  resumed  the  project  of  taking  Con- 
stantinople, but  did  not  succeed.  This  prince  had  devoted  himself 
to  retirement  and  study,  but  some  violation  of  a  treaty,  led  him  into 
a  war  with  the  Poles,  in  which  he  was  signally  victorious.  He  left 
his  dominions  to  his  son  Mahomet  II.,  sumamed  the  Gieat,  known 
in  history  as  the  final  subverter  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

ITALIAN  STATES. 

2.  Italy,  in  the  separate  States  of  which  it  consisted 
during  this  period,  and  subsequently,  appears  agrain  on  the 
page  of  history.  The  principal  states  were  Venice,  Florence, 
Naples,  Sicily,  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  Genoa,  Par- 
ma, and  a  few  others.  Most  of  these  sovereignties  had  been 
previously  founded,  but  they  existed  in  their  most  flourishing 
condition,  during  the  present  period. 

3.  Venice  had  become  considerable  in  the  ninth  century. 
Afterward,  in  the  year  1084,  the  eastern  emperor,  Alexius, 
confirmed  to  the  Venetians,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia, 
which  had  been  conquered  by  their  arms.  They  subdued 
also  Verano,  Padua,  and  other  Italian  States,  in  1405.  On 
the  death  of  tlie  king  of  Epirus,  they  acquired  that  Island 
in  addition.  The  Venetians,  for  a  long  time,  were  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  of  the  world,  but  their  trade  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
1497.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  in  consequence 
of  their  wars  with  the  Turks,  they  lost  many  ^f  their  pos- 
sessions. 

§  The  following  incident  in  the  Venetian  history,  deserves  a  par- 
ticular notice,     ^iani,  the  thirty-ninth  doge,  or  chief  magistrate  of 
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tfae  repubiie,  was  inyolved  in  a  war  with  Frederic  Barbarossa,  from 
whose  persecution  the  Pope  had  retired  to  Venice.  The  Venetiana 
dispatched  embassadors  to  the  emperor,  who  answered  them  in  a 
rage,  that  if  their  doge  did  pot  instantly  deUver  up  the  Pope,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  he  would  be  terribly  revenged, — ^would  bring  his  army 
before  their  city,  and  ^  his  victorious  standard  in  their  market 
place,  which  should  float  in  the  blood  of  its  citizens. 

The  embassadors  returned  with  this  awful  message,  and  it  wav 
agreed  to  equip  a  fleet  with  all  expedition,  and  prepare  for  repelling 
the  emperor's  meditated  vengeance.  While  the  Venetians  were  thus 
employed,  Otho,  the  Emperor's  son,  entered  the  gulf  with  seventy- 
five  gdlies,  and  was  making  sail  to  the  city.  The  doge,  with  haste^ 
met  this  fleet,  with  the  few  ships  which  were  fit  to  put  to  sea,  and  in 
a  dreadful  battle  took  and  destroyed  forty-eight  of  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels, and  returned  in  triumph  to  Venice.  From  this  time  was  con- 
tmued  the  ceremony  of  marrying  the  sea.  The  Pope  going  out  to 
meet  the  victorious  doge,  present^  him  with  a  ring,  saying,  '^Take, 
Ziani,  this  ring,  and  give  it  to  the  sea,  as  a  testimony  of  your  do- 
minion. Let  your  successors  annually  perform  the  same  ceremony, 
that  posterity  may  know  your  valour  has  purchased  the  prerogative 
and  subjected  this  element,  even  as  a  husband  subjecteth  his  wife.'' 

4.  Florence,  which  was  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  early  rosa 
into  notice.  It  became  a  republic  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 
and  maintained  its  independence  during  two  or  three  centu- 
ries. It  was  distinguished,  by  the  revival  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture, and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Before  the  close  of  this  period,  the  family  of  the  Medicis 
arose,  and  shed  a  splendour  on  the  republic  of  letters. 

5.  Naples,  just  before  the  beginnmg  of  the  present  era,  was 
entered  by  Charles,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  became  its  king,  a» 
well  as  of  Sicily.  These  countries  were  frequently  nnited  in 
one  government,  and  as  often  separated  from  each  other. 
They  were  the  seat  of  long  wars  between  the  French  and 
Germans  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  other. 
But  the  latter  at  length  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdoms. 

6.  The  Estates  of  the  Church,  which  include  the  middle 
portions  of  Italy,  were,  duiing  the  present  period,  greatly  in- 
volved in  controversies.  The  rival  clauns  for  superiority  be- 
tween the  popes  and  emperors,  still  continued.  Henry  VII., 
the  successor  of  Albert,  triumphantly  fought  his  way  to  Rome, 
where,  in  a  solemn  manner,  he  received  the  crown,  and  im- 
posed a  tribute  on  the  states  of  the  Church.  He  was  sud-  ^ 
denly  destroyed,  it  was  supposed,  by  papal  vengeance. 

It  was  m  his  tune,  that  the  remarkable  event  took  phtcei  by 
which  the  seat  of  the  popedom  was  changed  from  Rocat  to 
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Avignon.  This  was  done  by  pope  Clement  V.,  1309,  on  ac- 
count of  being  so  much  molested  by  the.imperial  faction.  In 
the  absence  of  this  pope  from  Rome,  Nicholas  Rienzi,  a  man 
of  mean  parentage,  but  of  great  abiUties,  aspired  to  the  su- 
preme authority,  in  1347.  He  retained  the  dominion  of  this 
portion  of  Italy,  for  a  year  ;  but  was  afterwards  sacrificed  to 
the  fiiry  of  the  people.  In  the  year  1377,  the  holy  see  was 
removed  back  to  Rome,  by  pope  Gregory  IX.  After  his 
death,  the  citizens  of  Avignon  and  Rome  contended  for  the 
freedom  of  election.  Three  separate  factions  of  the  French 
and  Italian  cardinals,  having  elected  three  separate  popes,  the 
emperor  Sigismund  judged  this  division  of  the  Chiyrch  to  be 
a  fit  occasion  for  his  interference,  to  reconcile  all  differences, 
and  establish  his  own  supremacy. 

In  1414,  he  summoned  a  general  council  at  Constance, 
and  ended  the  dispute  by  deposing  all  the  three  pontiffs,  and 
naming  a  fourth,  Martin  Colonna.  Historians  call  this  di- 
vision of  the  papacy,  the  great  schism  of  the  west. 

7.  Genoa,  the  ancient  Liguria,  became  a  republic  in  953. 
The  Genoese  were  afterwards  involved  in  civil  commotions, 
which  so  weakened  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Milan.  They 
continually  revolted  to  the  French,  and  returned  again  to 
subjection  to  the  Milanese,  till,  in  the  next  succeeding  period, 
Andrew  Doria  restored  liberty  to  liis  native  country. 

§  The  Genoese,  next  to  the  Venetians,  were,  for  200  years,  the  most 
eommercial  people  m  Europe.  The  city  of  Genoa,  was  afterwards 
celebrated  as  the  birth  place  of  the  great  Columbus. 

FRANCE. 

Capetian  Race.    Branch  of  VcUois. 

8.  The  successor  of  Philip  the  Fair,  on  the  throne  of 
France,  was  Louis  X.  sumamed  Hutin,  (the  wrangler,) 
1314.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  weak  and  irresolute  character, 
and  reigned  but  a  few  months.  A  son,  bom  after  his  death, 
was  fkcknowledged,  but  lived  only  four  days.  Upon  this 
event,  PhiUp  V.  the  Ix)ng,  brother  of  Louis,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.    His  was  a  short  reign  of  five  years. 

§  Philip  V.  was  notorious  for  his  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and,  hi 
general,  of  all  foreigners  who  resided  within  his  dominion,  and  r»- 
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taaed  to  emltface  Christianity.  The  Jews  were  accused  of  baving 
poisoned  the  wells  and  springs  of  water. 

9.  Philip  leaving  no  other  than  female  issue,  was  succeed- 
ed, 1322,  by  his  brother,  Charles  IV.,  the  Fair.  His  reign 
was  unfortunately  short,  for  he  was  a  wise  and  upright 
prince.     He  left  no  son  Itehind  him. 

§  According  to  the  Salic  law,  no  female  succeeds  to  tiie  French 
throne. 

10.  The  throne  now  devolved  on  Philip  VI.  of  Valois, 
cousin  to  the  late  king,  1328.  Edward  HI.  of  England, 
however,  claimed  it  in  right  of  his  mother,  Isabella,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair.  He  enforced  his  claim 
by  arms^  but  Philip  being  acknowledged  and  suppcMted  by 
the  French  nation,  retained  the  sceptre,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy,  and  the  capture  of  Ca- 
lais. In  the  celebrated  wars  which  these  rival  pretensions 
create,  the  English  were  at  first  victorious. 

^^  -  Philip  was  vain,  obstinate,  and  of  a  limited  capacity,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years. 

§  In  the  midst  of  his  losses,  Philip  was  gratified  with  the  cession  of 
the  province  of  Dauphine ;  the  condition  of  which  was,  that  the 
eldest  son,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  cro\ni,  should  be  styled  Dau- 
phin, and  bear  the  arms  of  the  province. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince,  that  a  general  plague,  surpass- 
ing in  its  horrors  whatever  besides  the  remotest  history  can  furnish, 
ravaged,  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  not  only  France,  but 
every  part  of  the  known  world.  It  broke  out  in  the  northern  pro- 
vmces  of  China,  and  swept  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  In  the 
places  through  which  it  passed,  it  cut  down  two  thirds  of  the  inhab- 
itants. This  calamity  had  been  preceded  by  terrific  earthquakes^ 
which  swallowed  up  whole  cities. 

llJohn  IL,  surnamed  the  Good,  succeeded  his  father,  1350. 
He  was  a  most  unfortunate  prince.  Taking  the  field  with 
60,000  men,  agauist  the  Black  Prince,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  latter  with  a  far  inferior  number,  in  the  signal  battle  of 
Poictiers,  and  made  prisoner. 

§  He  was  carried  in  triumph  to  London,  and.  after  having  been  de 
tained  in  captivity  four  years,  was  permittea  to  return  to  France 
upon  ceding  several  important  places  to  the  English.  He,  however 
visited  London  again,  on  account,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  passion  which 
he  had  conceived  for  the  countess  of  Salisbury.  He  died  very  soon 
afterwards. 

12.  The  Dauphin  assumed  the  administration,  during  the 
captivity  of  the  king;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Charles  V.  the  Wise. 
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Telly  shooting  the  apple  from  his  son*s  head.     P.  180. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  this  prince,  France  would  most  pn^bly 
have  fallen  under  the  domination  of  England.  During  his 
rei^,  the  French  re-conquered  almost  all  the  places  taken  by 
the  English.  This  prince  possessed  a  vigourous  mind,  but  a 
delicate  constitution  of  body,  and  was  suddenly  carried  off  in 
his  forty-seventh  year.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  French 
sovereigns,  a  patron  of  literature,  and  a  sagacious  statesman. 
He  possessed  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes ;  which 
was  extremely  large  for  the  age. 

§  It  was  through  Du  Guesclin,  a  celebrated  general,  whom  the 
kmg  raised  to  be  Constable  of  France^  that  the  French,  after  having 
been  beaten  by  the  English  during  thirty  years,  began  to  beat  tlie 
latter  in  turn. 

13.  Charles  VI.,  styled  the  Well  Beloved,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  1380.  He  first  made  war  on  the  Flemings,  whom 
he  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Rosebeck.  A  formidable  inva- 
sion, of  which  the  object  was  the  British  shore,  failed,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  tempest  that  dispersed  and  wrecked  his  ships. 
During  this  reign,  a  civil  war  occurred  between  the  houses  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy,  the  cause  of  which  pertained  to  the 
regency.  Charles  had  Mien  into  a  state  of  insanity,  which, 
of  course,  rendered  a  regency  necessary.  In  the  midst  of  the 
contention,  and  of  the  miseries  which  it  inflicted  on  France, 
Henry  V.  of  England,  invaded  the  country,  and  gained  the 
memorable  battle  of  Agincourt.  The  consequence  of  this 
victory,  and  other  advantages  gained  by  Henry,  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  right  to  the  French  throne,  on  the  death 
of  Charles.  These  sovereigns  died  soon  after,  and  within 
two  months  of  each  other. 

§  Charles  was  a  weak  prince,  and  his  insanity  reduced  him  almost 
to  idiotism. 

The  fleet  which  was  fitted  out  for  the  invasion  of  England,  con- 
sisted of  1287  sail,  of  which,  sixty  were  ships  of  the  line.  In  the 
centre  was  a  wooden  city,  having  a  diameter  of  3000  paces,  pro- 
vided with  towers  and  bastions,  and  constructed  over  boats  fastened 
together.  It  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  put  together,  or  taken  to 
pieces,  in  a  day ;  and  was  intended  to  furnish  lodgings  for  the  troops, 
when  they  should  be  landed.  The  wreck  only,  of  this  singular  city, 
reached  the  British  shore. 

Cards  were  invented  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  to  amuse  that 
monarch,  and  to  relieve  him  from  the  melancholy  which  followed 
His  alienation  of  mind. 

14.  Charles  VII.,  sumamed  the  Victorious,  was  crowned  at 
Poictiers,  1422,  while,  at  the  same  tune^  the  ^g^Q^®™*y 
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Yl.,  was  crowned  at  Paris,  through  the  agency  of  the  duke 
ot  Bedford,  the  English  regent  of  France.  This  competi- 
tion issued  in  war.  The  first  great  military  operation  uii 
dertaken  by  the  Enghsh,  was  the  si^e  of  Orleans,  a  fdace  of 
the  utmost  importance.  And  here  a  transaction  occurred, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  on  record.  This  was  the 
raising  of  the  siege,  and  the  consequent  deliverance  of  Fran«se 
from  the  grasp  of  English  power,  by  means  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
otherwise  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  enthusiasm  which 
she  inspired  at  this  juncture,  by  pretending  to  a  divine  com- 
mission, and  by  her  singular  and  courageous  appearance  at 
the  head  of  the  French  troops,  rendered  them  invincible. 

§  Joan  was  a  young  country  girl,  of  twenty-seven  years,  a  domestir. 
of  a  tavemkeeper.  Presenting  herself  to  the  council  of  Charles, 
who  had  fled  in  despair  to  Dauphine,  she  declared  that  Grod  had,  in 
a  revelation,  apprised  her  that  the  royal  troops  would  force  the  ene- 
my to  retire  from  the  siege.  An  assembly  of  divines  pronounced 
her  mission  to  be  supernatural ;  and,  at  her  own  request,  she  was 
clothed  like  a  man,  and,  in  complete  armour,  headed  the  troops. 
A  white  palfrey  bore  her  gaily  to  the  scene  of  combat ;  while  on 
her  banner  was  displayed  the  image  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  The 
English,  raising  the  siege  of  Orleans,  fled  before  her.  The  hopes  of 
the  nation  were  raised,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  other  conquests  suc- 
ceeded. The  impulse  which  her  heroism  excited,  enabled  Charles 
to  extend  his  triumpl^s  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

As  a  recompense  for  her  important  services,  she  M^as  ennobled  by 
Cnarles,  together  with  the  whole  of  her  family,  and  their  heurs  and 
descendants.  After  she  had  effected  the  object  of  the  jnission,  she 
requested  leave  to  retire,  but  she  was  retained  in  the  service,  from 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  benefited  by  her  presence.  At  the  siege 
of  Compeigne,  not  long  after,  she  was  made  prisoner;  and  being 
tried  by  the  English  for  sorcery,  she  was  condemned  to  be  burned. 
This  sentence,  which  is  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  judges  who  pre- 
sided at  the  trial,  was  barbarously  put  into  execution.  When  led  to 
the  stake,  the  heroic  maid,  overcome  by  her  emotions,  burst  into 
tears.  To  prolong  her  tortures,  a  scaffolding  of  plaster  had  been 
contrived,  with  so  great  an  elevation,  that  the  flames  required  a  con- 
siderable time  to  penetrate  to  her  body,  which  was  gradually  con- 
sumed. 

The  tide  of  fortune  turning  against  the  English,  they  lost 
many  of  the  French  provinces ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  For- 
migny,  which  was  gained  by  Charles,  they  lost  Paris  itself. 
In  the  southern  dominions,  however,  the  French  arms  were 
paralized,  for  a  time,  by  the  brave  Talbot,  an  illustrious  Eng- 
iiflh  warrior.    His  death,  and  the  fatal  disputes  between  the 
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bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  placed  tlie  whole  of  the 
French  monarchy,  with  the  exception  of  Calais  and  Greignesi 
under  the  dominion  of  Charles,  1450. 

f  The  death  of  this  prince  was  hastened  by  the  undutiful  and  un- 
natural conduct  of  his  son,  the  Dauphin.  The  latter  formed  a  plot  to 
cut  off  his  father  by  poison.  This  was  discovered ;  but  the  king  was 
so  haunted  by  the  idea  of  treachery  and  poison,  that  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  receive  that  degree  of  nourishment,  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  support  life. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  originated  in  his  reig%  in  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy  and  nobility^  representing  the  Gallican  church. 
Its  aim  was,  to  check  the  despotism  of  the  popes.  The  superiority 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  over  the  See  of  Rome,  formed  the 
basis  of  its  regulations. 

ENGLAND. 

Family  of  Plantagenet — Branch  of  Lancaster. 

14i  Edward  II.,  sumamed  of  Caernarvon,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  ascended  the  throne  in  1307.  He  was  the 
opposite  of  his  father  in  character  and  disposition,  being  weak, 
indolent,  and  destitute  of  penetration  in  selecting  his  advi- 
sers. Yet  his  inoffensive  disposition,  joined  with  his  misfor- 
tunes, entitles  him  to  respect,  as  well  as  commiseration.  He 
made  war  on  the  Scots,  but  was  terribly  defeated  by  Robert 
Bruce,  in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  In  consequence  of  this 
battle,  the  latter  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Scotland^ 
1314.  Edward  was  unfortunate  in  all  his  connexions.  His 
queen,  Isabella,  sister  of  the  French  king,  was  an  ambitious 
and  worthless  woman,  and  his  favourites  were  equally  de- 
tested by  the  people,  and  injurious  to  their  sovereign.  Edward, 
at  last,  fell  a  victim  to  his  wife's  cruelty  and  lust,  and  misera- 
bly perished. 

§  It  was  in  obedience  to  his  father's  dying  request,  that  Edward  in- 
vaded Scotland.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  Bruce  met  this  immense  force  with  only  thirty  thousand. 
The  army  of  the  latter  was  however  advantageously  situated.  A  hill 
covered  his  rigiit  /lank,  a  morass  his  left,  and  to  screen  his  front,  he 
had  dug  deep  pits,  planted  them  with  stakes,  and  covered  them  with 
turf.  The  English,  confident  in  their  superior  numbers,  rushed  for- 
ward without  precaution.  Their  cavalry  was  entangled  in  the  pits, 
their  ranks  were  broken,  and  the  Scottish  horse,  pouring  through  the 
openings,  scattered  on  every  side  slaughter  and  dismay.  The  En- 
glish threw  down  their  arms  and  fled,  and  were  pursued  to  the  gates 
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of  Berwick.    The  defeat  of  Edward  sunk  him  in  the  estiinatuH)  of 
hIssulOectfl. 

The  most  famous  of  his  favourites,  were  Gaveston,  and  the  two 
Spencers,  father  and  son.  The  queen,  who  persuaded  the  king  to 
Tecfd  them  after  they  had  been  banished  by  parliament,  at  length 
fixed  her  actions  on  Mortimer,  a  powerful  baron.  A  breach  soon 
followed  between  her  ^and  the  Spencers,  and  gomg  over  to  France 
with  her  paramour,  she  found  the  means  to  form  such  a  party  in 
England,  that  on  her  return  with  some  French  troops,  she  made  her 
hummd  prisoner,  and  forced  him  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  favour  ot 
his  son,  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  While  he  was  in  prison,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  keepers,  who,  with  infinite  barbarity,  thrust 
a  red  hot  iron  into  his  bowels,  imtil  he  was  internally  consumed. 
These  wretches  were  instigated  by  Mortimer  and  the  queen. 

15.  Edward  III.,  succeeded  his  father,  1327,  under  the 
regency  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer.  But  to  such  a  regency, 
he  would  not  submit  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  hanged  Mortimer  at  Tyburn,  and 
confined  the  queen,  his  mother,  for  life. 

The  conquest  of  Scotland  soon  became  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion, and  marching  to  the  north  with  a  large  army,  he  van- 
quished the  Scots  at  Halidown  Hill,  with  little  loss  on  the 
side  of  England. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair,  in  1328,  Edward,  having 
a  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  as  being  the  son  of  Isabella, 
the  sister  of  the  deceased  king,  and  first  in  female  succession, 
prepared  to  assert  his  claim  (since  the  French  rejected  it)"  by 
the  fortune  of  arms.  For  this  purpose,  he  invaded  France 
in  1339,  and  from  that  time  to  1360,  war  raged  furiously  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  with  only  occasional  suspensions. . 

During  this  long  contention,  were  fought  the  famous  battles 
of  Cressy,  in  1346,  and  Poictier.i,  in  1356.  The  battle  of 
Oressy  was  fought  between  Philip,  the  French  king,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Edward  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  on  the 
other.  The  army  of  Philip  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  that  of  the  English,  only  to  thirty  thousand.  The  bat- 
tle of  Poictiers  was  fought  between  the  Black  Prince,  and 
King  John  of  France.  The  farmer  commanded  only  six- 
teen thousand  men,  while  the  army  of  the  latter  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers^ 
the  English  obtained  a  decided  victory  in  both  engagements. 
The  heroism  of  the  Black  Prince  has  rendered  his  name  evei 
femous  in  the  annals  of  wan 
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i  In  the  batUe  of  Cressy,  there  fell,  by  a  moderate  computatiou, 
twelve  hundred  French  knights,  fourteen  hundred  gentlemen,  four 
thousand  men-at-arms,  besides  about  thirty  thousand  of  an  inferior 
rank.  The  action  seems  no  less  remarkable  for  the  small  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  English,  than  for  the  prodigious  slaughter  of  the  French. 
Among  'the  former,  there  only  fell  one  esquire,  and  three  knights, 
and  an  inconsiderable  number  of  private  men. 

In  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  the  French  king  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  afterwards  was  led  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  triumph,  to  Lon- 
don.   He  was  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  his  conqueror. 

Edward,  during  his  absence  in  France,  left  his  queen,  Philippa,  with 
*he  care  of  the  realm.  Attacked  by  the  Scots,  who  invaded  England 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  she  entirely  defeated  them  near  Dur- 
'nam.  David,  their  king,  who  had  expelled  Edward  Baliol  from  the 
throne,  was  unable  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  field,  and  thus  he 
became  a  captive  at  the  same  time  with  king  John  in  London. 

16.  The  decline  of  Edward's  life  did  not  correspond  with 
the  early  part  of  it.  The  tide  of  success  turned  against  him 
in  France,  and  besides  the  loss  of  his  dominions  abroad,  he 
felt  the  decay  of  his  authorit/  at  home.  His  ago  he  unwisely 
devoted  to  pleasure ;  and  to  complete  his  disappointment,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year.  Never  had  king  a  more  illustrious  son,  and 
never  did  a  nation  have  greater  cause  to  felicitate  itself  in  the 
prospect  of  having  such  a  model  of  heroism  and  virtue  for  its 
sovereign.  The  old  kingdid  not  long  survive  this  melancho- 
ly occurrence.  He  died  in  1377,  in  the  sixty- fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  reign. 

The  English  nation  has  ever  taken  pride  in  its  Edward 
ni.,  and  recurred  to  his  reign,  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
its  annals.  The  splendour  of  his  foreign  victories,  and  the 
tranquillity  and  efficiency  of  his  domestic  government,  stamp 
the  impression  of  greatness  on  liis  mind.  But  the  moral  pu- 
rity of  his  character,  and  the  justice  of  his  wars  with  France 
and  Scotland,  are  more  than  questionable. 

17.  Richard  U.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  to  the 
ihrone,  1377,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  He  was  unworthy 
of  his  great  father.  Indolence,  prodigality,  perfidiousness, 
and  sensuality,  marked  his  character.  His  kingdom  suffered 
(rem  the  distractions  attending  a  regal  minority.  The  con- 
tests for  power  between  his  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancas- 
ter, York,  and  Gloucester,  who  secretly  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  reahn,  embroUed  all  the  public  measures.    A^X^}^^^^ 
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iioo,  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  put  the  government,  fi>r  a  tune, 
in  great  jeopardy.  While  the  kingdom  was  convubed  with 
domestic  contests,  it  was  also  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
France  and  Scotland.  At  length,  during  the  king's  absence 
in  queuing  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  Henry  of  Lancaster 
rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  compelled  Richard,  at  his  return, 
to  resign  the  sceptre  into  his  hands.  The  parliament  con- 
firmed the  act,  and  the  king  was  soon  after  privately  assassi' 
nated  or  starved  to  death.  Thus  began  the  contendon  between 
the  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

5  The  finances  of  Uie  kingdom  were  exhausted  by  the  wars  which 
were  carried  on  with  its  foreign  enemy.  As  nothing  was  obtained 
by  conquest  to  repair  the  waste,  parliament  found  it  necessary  to 
impose  a  poll  tax  of  three  groats  on  every  person,  male  and  female, 
above  fifteen  years  of  age.  But  the  minds  of  the  people  were  un- 
favourably disposed  for  this  measure,  and  the  principles  of  demo- 
cracy gaining  ground,  this  distich  was  frequently  in  the  mouths  of 
the  multitude: 

"  When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  span, 
iVbere  was  then  the  gentleman." 

Besides,  the  injustice  of  the  tax,  to  which  the  poor  were  obliged  to 
contribute  as  much  as  the  rich,  was  apparent  to  every  body.  While 
the  character  of  the  measure  was  viewed  in  this  light,  the  rigorous 
manner  in  which  it  was  enforced,  seemed  insupportable. 

An  incident  Which  occurred,  respecting  the  wanton  conduct  of  a 
tax-gatherer,  in  the  family  of  a  blacksmith,  aroused  the  public  mind, 
and  became  the  occasion  of  a  wide  spread  insurrection.  The  popu* 
lac^  flew  to  arms.  The  spirit  immediately  pervaded  Essex  and  the 
neighbouring  counties.  The  leaders  assuming  the  feigned  names  of 
Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  Hob  Carter,  conimitted  the  most  out- 
rageous violence  on  such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  came  in  their 
way.  At  length,  assembling  their  followers  on  Blackheath,  to  tiie 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand,  they  broke  into  London,  aemand- 
ing  certain  immunities,  which  were  granted,  but  in  parties  still  con- 
tinuing to  insult  and  plunder  the  capital. 

At  this  juncture,  the  king,  slenderly  guarded,  met  Tyler  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  rioters,  and  entered  into  conference  with 
him.  Tyler  ordered  his  companions  to  retire,  till  he  should  give 
the  signal  for  attack,  and  then  ventured  alone  into  the  midst  of  Um 
royal  retinue.  Here  he  demeaned  himself  in  so  insolent  a  manner, 
that  Walworth,  the  mayor  of  London,  in  a  fit  of  indignation,  drev 
his  sword  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  He  was  instantly  dis- 
patched by  the  rest  of  the  king's  attendants.  Richard's  presence  o» 
mind  saved  himsdf  and  them  from  the  meditated  revenge  of  the 
mutineers.  Accosting  the  enraged  multitude  with  an  afikble  and 
^repid  countenance^  he  asked  them,  <<What  is  the  meaning  of 
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▼our  disorder  1  Are  you  angry,  my  good  people,  that  y«u  hove 
Tost  your  leader.    I,  your  king,  will  be  your  leader." 

The  presence  of  majesty  overawed  the  multitude,  and  they  ha- 
p^icitly  followed  the  king.  Leading  them  into  the  fields,  he  pes^ea- 
bly  dismissed  them,  with  the  same  charters  whidi  had  been  granted 
to  their  fellows.  These  charters,  however,  were  soon  after  ammlled 
ill  parliament. 

In  regard  to  the  death  of  Richard,  after  he  was  deposed  and  im- 

grisoned,  it  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  his  guards  fell  upon 
im  hi  the  castle  of  Pontefract,  and  dispatched  him  with  &eur  hal- 
berts.    But  it  is  more  probable,  that  he  was  starved  to  deaUi  m' 

Crison,  for  after  his  body  was  exposed  in  pubUc,  no  mxaka  of  vio- 
jnce  were  found  upon  it. 

The  particular  ground  of  the  controversy  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  was,  that  Edmund  Mortimer  was  ^e  true  hebr 
to  the  crown,  bemg  descended  from  Lionel,  the  secmid  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  whereas  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  Was  placed  on 
the  throne,  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward III. 

17i  Henry  IV.,  was  the  title  which  the  duke  of  Laneaster 
assumed,  when  he  came  into  power.  He  was  surname^ 
Bolingbroke,  and  the  date  of  his  reign  is  1400.  He  was 
immediately  oppressed  by  faction  and  discontent ;  and  as  a 
righteous  retribution,  he  felt  the  uneasiness  of  <<  the  head  that 
wears  a  crown."  A  rebellion,  raised  by  the  eari  of  Northum- 
berland, for  placing  Mortimer,  of  the  house  of  York,  the  true 
heir,  on  the  throne,  first  required  his  attention.  The  Scotch 
and  the  Welch  took  part  with  the  malcontents,  but  their 
united  forces  were  defeated  at  Shrewsbury,  and  theur  leader, 
young  Percy,  (Hotspur,  so  named  on  account  of  his  fiery 
temper,)  was  killed  on  the  field. 

§  The  armies  on  this  occasion  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  con- 
Msting  of  about  twelve  thousand  men,  each ;  and  rarely  was  there  a 
battle  in  those  times,  where  the  shock  was  more  terrible  or  liiore 
constant.  Henry  exposed  his  person  to  all  the  dangers  of  Uie  ileid. 
His  gallant  ^n,  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  afterwards  so  signalized 
himself  by  His  military  exploits,  urged  on  the  fight  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity,  and  even  a  wound  which  he  received  in  the  face  with  an 
arrow,  could  not  oblige  him  lo  retire.  On  the  other  side,  Percy  and 
Douglas^  terrible  nam/v>,  supported  their  ancient  renown.  But  while 
the  armies  were  contending  in  the  most  furious  manner,  the  death 
of  Percy,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  victory,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  the  king  won  the  day. 

18.  A  second  rebellion,  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
was  quelled  by  the  capital  punbhment  of  its  author.  In  the 
mgD  of  this  pince,  toe  secular  arm  wae  unrii^ileoiidy  m^ 
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teiuled  against  the  followers  of  Wickliffe ;  suid  history  reconb 
the.  shameful  feet,  that  Henry  lY.,  was  the  finst  English  mo- 
narch, that  made  the  religion  of  his  subjects,  an  offence  to  be 
expiated  by  the  faggot  and  the  scafibld. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  the  extreme 
"  profligacy  of  his  son  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  who  afterwards 
nobly  discarded  the  vices  and  folUes  of  his  youth. 

§  The  following  particular  merits  a  recita].  One  of  his  abandoned 
companions  having  been  indicted  before  Sir  Wm.  Gascoigne,  the 
chid*  justice,  the  young  prince  was  not  ashamed  to  appear  at  the 
bar  with  the  criminal,  in  order  to  give  him  countenance  and  pro- 
tection. Finding  that  his  presence  did  not  over-awe  the  chief  jus- 
tice, he  prooeed^  to  insult  him  on  his  tribunal.  But  Gascoigne, 
mindful  of  his  own  dignity,  and  of  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  ordered 
the  prince  to  be  committed  to  prison.  Henry,  sensible  of  his  error, 
quietly  submitted  to  the  order.  When  the  affair  was  mentioned  to 
his  father,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "Happy  is  the  king  who 
has  a  magistrate  sufficiently  courageous  to  execute  the  laws  upon 
such  an  offender ;  but  still  more  happy,  in  having  a  son  willing  to 
submit  to  such  chastisement." 

Henry  died,  1413,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign.  Notwithstanding  distinguished  military 
talents  and  poUtical  sagacity,  he  became  a  most  unpopular 
sovereign.  The  illegality  of  his  title,  may  have  disaffectf^ 
his  subjects  towards  his  person  and  his  reign.  H^  felt  the 
miseries  of  guilt,  and  became  suspicious  and  jealous.  In  re- 
ligion, he  was  bigotted  and  intolerant. 

19.  His  son,  Henry  V.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1413.  He 
laid  aside  his  disaJute  habits,  as  already  intimated,  and  in- 
formed the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  that  they  must  enter 
on  a  similar  refomation,  if  they  would  secure  his  favour.  He 
also  received  the  wise  ministers  of  his  father,  who  had  checked 
his  riots,  with  all  the  marks  of  esteem  and  confidence. 

Henry  early  asjerted  by  arms,  the  English  claim  to  France. 
Taking  advantage  of  disorders  in  that  kingdom,  he  invaded 
it  with  an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  and  with 
half  that  number,  defeated  the  French  army,  amounting  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  on  the  plains  of  Agincourt.  His  own 
loss  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  while  that  of  the  French 
aD.dunted  to  twenty-two  thousand  in  killed  and  prisoners. 

§  Henry  drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground,  between  two 
woods,  to  cover  each  flank,  and  patiently  expected  an  attack,  having 
been  surpwsed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  French,  in  greal 
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force,  when  his  own  army  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  sickness  aiid 
fatigue.  Had  the  French  general  declined  a  combat,  tiie  English, 
must  have  relinquished  the  advantages  of  their  situation ;  but  the 
impetuous  valour  of  the  nobihty,  and  a  vain  conil^ence  in  superior 
numbers,  brought  on  an  action,  which  proved  to  the  l^ngiNi  so 
glorious  and  successful. 

After  this  battle,  returning  to  England  to  recruit  his  forces, 
he  landed  again  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  meoi . 
and  fought  his  way  to  Paris.  The  war  between  Henry  and 
the  French  king,  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 
1420.  Henry  then  turned  his  arms  with  success  against  the 
dauphin,  who  assumed  the  style  and  authority  of  regent. 
Triumphing  signaUy  over  his  enemy,  and  realizing  most  of 
his  wishes,  he  had  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  htiman 
glory.  But  his  end  was  approaching,  and  one  of  the  most 
heroic  of  the  English  monarchs,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
four  years,  and  after  a  reign  of  nine  years. 

§  The  treaty  of  Troyes  was  made  with  the  Queen  mother,  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy — Charles,  the  French  king,  being  insane.  By 
this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  marry  the  daughter  <h 
Charles,  and  receive  the  kingdom  of  France  as  het  dowry,  which, 
till  the  death  of  her  father,  he  should  govern  as  regent 

Henry  was  a  true  hero,  and  like  all  heroes,  his  views  of  conquest 
were  pernicious  in  their  tendency.  Accordingly,  England  derived 
from  his  achievements,  rather  fame  than  soUd  advantage.  He  was 
able  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  field — was  magnanimous, 
generous,  and  affable,  but  had  more  than  the  bigotry  of  ms  father  in 
religion.  • 

20.  Henry  VI.,  at  the  age  of  ten  months,  succeeded  his 
father,  in  1422,  under  the  regency  of  the  dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Bedford,  the  former  for  England,  the  latter  for  France^ 
Henry  was  crowned  king  of  France,  at  the  age  of  eight 
years.  At  this  era,  in  order  to  complete  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom,  it  remained  only  to  capture  Orleans.  The  duke  of 
Bedford,  acting  as  regent  of  France,  had  laid  mge  to  the 
place,  but  he  was  obUged  to  raise  it  by  the  valour  and  good 
conduct  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  maid  of  Orleans.  Thus  wiw 
France  saved,  and  England  was  afterwards  stripped  of 
almost  every  conquest  it  had  made  in  that  country. 

When  arrived  at  adult  years,  Henry  proved  himself  to  be 
mild  and  moffensive,  but  deficient  in  the  energy  which  be- 
comes a  sovereign.  He  had  but  a  slender  capacity^  These 
defects  in  the  king  were  supplied  by  his  queen,  ^e  femoiw 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  w<»xian  of  great  talenta.  i^^tioii,  and 
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li^oism.      She  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  wan 
which  distracted  his  reign. 

The  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  was  an  event  of  some  mi 
portance,  and  was  quelled  only  after  considerable  bloodshed. 

§  Jack  Cade,  a  native  of  Ireland,  whose  crimes  obliged  him  to  retire 
into  France,  had  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  and  at  the  head  ol 
20,000  Kentish  men,  encamped  on  Blackheath,  in  this  way  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  obtain  a  redfress  of  grievances.  The  city  opened  its 
gates  to  Cade,  who  for  some  time  maintained  great  order  among  his 
followers;  but  at  length  when  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  com- 
mitting depredations  and  outrages,  the  citizens,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  soldiers,  repulsed  the  rebels  with  great  slaughter.  Upon 
Uieir  submission,  they  received  a  general  pardon,  which  was  after- 
wards annulled,  and  both  Cade,  and  many  of  his  followers,  were  ca^ 
pitally  punished  for  their  rebellion. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  heir  to  the  crown  in 
case  the  king  should  die  without  issue,  was  the  favourite  of 
the  nation ;  but  he  had  opposed  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Margaret,  and  was  therefore  marked  out  by  the  latter  for  de- 
struction. He  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  where  he 
was  found  dead  a  few  days  afterwards.  This  event,  in  con- 
nection with  the  imbeciUty  of  the  king,  encouraged  the 
Duke  of  York  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne" 

I  The  duke  of  York,  who  was  Richard,  son  of  Lionel,  second  son  A 
Eaward  III.,  was,  however,  averse  to  violent  measures,  and  his  for- 
bearance, when  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  though  amia- 
ble and  imusual,  proved  the  source  of  all  those  furious  wars  and 
conimotions  which  ensued;  for  the  queen  at  length  persuaded 
Henry  to  annul  the  protectorship  of  Richard,  and  place  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Somerset.  Richard  then  levied 
an  army ;  but  an  account  of  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  properly  belongs  to  the  next  period. 

GERMANY. 

21.  In  the  history  of  the  German  Empire,  is  to  be  no- 
ticed, the  rise  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which  constitutes  an 
important  portion  of  that  empire.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  former  period,  viz.  1274,  when  Rodd- 
phus  of  Hapsbourg,  a  Swiss  baron,  was  elected  emperor  of 
Germany.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  jealousies  of  the 
electoral  princes,  who  could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  any 
one  of  themselves.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  Rodol- 
phus  had  been  steward  of  tlie  househdd,  could  not  endure 
the  suiM-emacy  of  his  forma:  dependent ;  and  refusing  him 
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toe  customary  hcnnage  for  his  Germanic  possessions,  Rodd- 
phus  stripped  him  of  Austria,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
in  the  family  of  its  conqueror. 

When  ELodoIphus  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  the 
empire  distracted  and  almost  ruined  by  anarchy  and  faction^ 
but  he  restored  order  by  his  prudence  and  firmness.  He 
was  a  prince  generally  esteemed  for  his  virtues. 

§  He  demolished  the  retreats  of  the  banditti,  that  every  where  in- 
fested-the  country,  and  executed  great  numbers  of  the  marauders. 
The  following  anecdote,  among  others,  is  related  of  him. 

A  merchant  complaining  to  him  of  an  innkeeper  at  Nuremberg 
who  refused  to  return  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  Rodolphus,  seeing  the  innkeeper  soon  af- 
terwards, took  an  opportunity  of  praising  his  hat,  and  proposed 
an  exchange.  His  proposal  was  naturaUy  accepted,  and  he  sent 
the  hat  as  a  token  to  the  innkeeper's  wife,  desiring,  in  her  husband's 
name,  she  would  deliver  to  the  bearer,  the  money  which  a  merchant 
had  left  in  his  hands.  By  this  stratagem,  the  plaintiff  recovered 
his  property,  and  the  innkeeper  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Rodolphus  had  seven  beautiful  daughters,  by  means  of  whom,  he 
contracted  alliances,  which  proved  highly  advantageous  to  his  pos- 
terity. He  had  also  seven  sons ;  but  none  of  these  survived  him,  ex- 
cept the  duke  of  Austria.  In  Rodolphus  began  the  good  fortune  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  5  a  fortune  which 
called  forth  the  observation,  "  that  Venus  was  even  more  favourable 
to  them  than  Mars." 

22.  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  was  elected  the  next  emperor  of 
Germany,  1291,  instead  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  the  late  em- 
peror's son  ;  but  proving  unworthy,  he  was  deposed,  and  the 
duke,  named  Albeit  I.,  was  duly  raised  to  the  empire,  1298. 
The  pope  claimed  the  empire,  but  finally  acknowledged 
Albeit. 

This  prince  treated  the  Swiss  with  great  rigour,  contrary 
to  the  conduct  of  his  father.  Several  of  the  Cantons  were 
hia  by  inheritance,  but  he  formed  the  design  of  annexing  the 
whole  of  the  provinces  to  his  dominion,  and  erecting  them 
into  a  principality,  for  one  of  his  sons.  The  Swiss  revolted. 
The  cantons  of  Schewitz,  Dri,  and  Underwald,  which  always 
liad  resisted  the  authority  of  Austria,  combined  to  assert  their 
fireedom ;  and  a  small  army  of  four  hxmdred  or  five  hundred 
men,  defeated  an  immense  host  of  the  Austrians,  in  the  pass 
of  Morgate,  1315.  The  rest  of  the  Cantons,  by  degrees, 
jdned  the  association,  and  with  invincible  perseverance,  after 
sixty  pitched  battles  with  their  enemies,  they  cflected  Ihdr 
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fteedom.  It  was  the  femous  William  Tell,  who  was  instra- 
taiental  in  producing  this  revolution,  and  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  his  country's  liberty. 

{ In  00  brief  an  outline  of  history  as  is  attempted  in  this  work,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  mclude  a  separate  account  of  every  country. 
Several  of  the  smalfer  ones  must  therefore  be  noticed  in  the  account 
of  others,  or  be  grouped  together.  As  this  seems  to  be  a  fit  place  to 
touch  on  the  aflairs  of  Switzerland,  a  few  particulars  may  be  added. 
The  story  of  William  Tell,  deserves  a  record.  In  this  story  is  ex- 
emplified an  instance  of  the  lawless  tyranny  of  the  governor  of 
Switzerland. 

Oeisler,  governor  of  the  Canton  of  Uri,  had  ordered  his  hat  to  be 
fixed  upon  a  pole  in  a  certain  place,  and  commanded  every  passen 
ger,  on  ]^in  of  death,  to  pay  tne  same  obeisance  to  it  as  to  himsell 
T^  an  ii^abitant  of  Uri,  indignant  at  this  insulting  mark  of  wanton 
tyranny,  disdained  to  pay  the  homage  required.  TelPs  death  was 
determined,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  unless  he  should 
be  able  to  strike  with  his  arrow,  an  apple  placed  upon  the  head  of 
his  son.  Being  an  excellent  marksman,  he  aecepted  the  alternative, 
and  providentidly  cleft  the  apple  without  injuring  the  child.  Greisler 
perceiviBg  another  arrow  in  his  belt,  asked  him  for  what  purpose 
that  was  intended.  Tell  heroically  replied,  "  It  was  designed  foi 
you,  if  I  had  killed  my  son." 

Ck)ndemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  for  this  an- 
swer, he  was  bound  and  thrown  into  a  boat,  that  Geisler  himsell 
might  convey  him  across  the  lake  of  Altorf,  to  his  castle.  In  the 
midst  of  the  passage,  a  furious  squall  arose,  and  the  cowardly  go- 
vernor was  so  intimidated  by  the  danger  he  was  in,  that  he  unbound 
TelL  who  was  a  most  skilful  boatman,  and  entreated  him  to  row  him 
safely  across  the  lake.  Tell  soon  effected  his  escape  by  swimming 
to  the  shore,  and  had  an  opportunity  by  the  time  Geisler  arrived,  to 
pierce  the  t3nrant's  heart  with  an  arrow.  This  event  paved  the  way 
for  the  conspuracy  which  followed. 

23.  E^ht  emperors  succeeded  Albert,  during  the  remain- 
iei  of  this  period ;  but  a  connected  account  of  their  reigns 
need  not  here  be  given.  A  few  scattered  particulars  may  be 
feund  below. 

§  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Germany  groaned  under  all  the 
DMseries  of  plague  and  famine,  by  which  whole  towns  were  depopu 
lated,  and  provinces  brought  to  desolation.  The  rich  sought  an 
asylum  in  other  countries,  while  the  poor  perished  without  pity  oi 
assistance ;  wolves,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  compelled  by  hunger, 
quitted  their  dens,  and  rushing  into  the  villages,  satiated  themselves 
with  human  blood ;  cataracts  of  water,  bursting  from  the  mountams, 
^ept  trees  and  houses  before  them  with  dreadful  impetuosity ;  and 
the  earth  was  convulsed  by  frequent  shocks,  which  seemed  to  agitate 
it  to  its  centre. 

While  Louis  V.  held  the  imperial  sceptre,  a  spbit  of  fanaticism 
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broke  out  'm  Alsace,  and  the  lower  cla39  cf  people  a9se{ii|>led  under 
the  banners  of  an  innkeeper,  who  erected  himself  uito a  prophet,  and 
persuaded  his  followers,  that  it  was  their  indi«3^ivsable  4uty  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  Christ,  by  an  extirpation  of  the  Jev5.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  doctrine,  they  massacred  great  multitudes  of  that  ion- 
happy  nation.  In  one  place  the  carnage  was  so  great,  that  the  Jews 
themselves  augmented  the  horror  of  the  scene ;  ibr,  being  driven  to 
despair,  they  butchered  their  own  wives  ami  ^ildmi,  a&d  then 
murdered  themselves,  to  elude  the  cruelty  of  their  inhuman  emeoues. 
After  some  time,  however,  these  frantic  enthusiasts  were  driven  oat 
of  the  province ;  their  sanguinary  leader  perished  by  the  b&njte  of 
the  executioner,  and  the  surviving  Jews  ^ere  permitted  to  Jive  in 
peace. 

In  1356,  Charles  IV.,  issued  the  celebrated  Golden  Bull,  containing 
a  declaration  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.     The  ediw  . 
was  so  called  from  a  golden  seal  termed  Bulla. 

The  emperor  Sigismund^  became  also  king  of  Bohemia^  in  cofir 
sequence  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Winceslas.  Jt  was  this  e|npie* 
ror  who  betrayed  the  celebrated  reformer,  John  Hi^ss,  to  the  Elector 
Palatine,  who  caused  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  fiext  year,  Jcrom 
of  Prague  suffered  the  same  fate. 

CHINA. 

24.  A  part  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  dynasties  of 
the  empire  of  Chma,  is  included  in  the  present  period.  In 
the  reign  of  Shistu  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  the  famous 
canal  was  dug,  which  is  nine  hundred  nule^  in  length.  Ua- 
der  some  of  the  princes  of  this  dynasty,  the  religion  of  F« 
was  established  in  the  empire.  Shund  was  the  last  <rf  the 
Tartar  race,  who  held  the  sceptre  in  China. 

The  twenty-first  dynasty  was  that  of  Ming,  foupji^  by 
Chu,  who,  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of  Fay-tsw. 
This  dynasty,  which  commenced  in  1368,  laMed  two  hundi«d 
and  eighty-one  years,  under  seventeen  emperors. 

§  Chu  had  been  a  servant  in  the  monastery  of  the  bonzes.  Head- 
ing a  numerous  company  of  revolters,  he  reduced  niany  considera- 
We  cities  and  provinces,  and  defeated  the  imperial  army  in  a  battle, 
jiis  successes  were  so  great,  that  he  assiuned  the  title  of  emperor 
and  fixed  his  court  at  Nankin.  In  a  few  months,  however,  hemad^ 
himself  master  of  Pekin,  and  erected  that  country  into  a  sovereign 
iy,  which  he  gave  to  his  fourth  son.  He  proved  to  be  a  prince  of 
great  wisdom  and  penetration. 

It  is  related  of  Ching-tsu,  one  of  the  emperors  of  this  dynas^ 
that  when  specimens  of  precious  stones  were  brought  to  nun  fropjf 
jl  mine  which  bad  lately  been  discovered,  he  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up, 
iJleging,  that  it  only  harrassed  his  people  with  useless  toil^  aa  thecfd 
ptones  could  neither  feed  nor  clothe  them  in  tim^  of  .scarcity. 
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Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VIL 

3.  Boccace,  an  Italian,  one  of  the  restorers  of  learning 

4.  Wickliffe,  an  English  theologian  and  reformer. 
6.  Froissart,  an  entertaining  French  chronicler. 

r   SrJir^  I  fi^^««  of  English  poetry. 


7.  Chaucer, 

§  1.  Dante,  (Alighieri,)  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  year^ 
early  displayed  poetical  talents ;  but  the  ambition  of  being  elevated 
among  the  ndmg  men  of  his  native  city,  engaged  him  in  continual 
discord  and  faction.  He  and  his  party  were  at  length 'defeated,  and 
witii  them  he  sought  safety  in  banishment.  While  he  was  in  this 
intuation,  he  vented  the  bitterest  reproaches  against  his  enemies. 
The  occasion  of  his  death  was,  an  affront  which  he  received  from 
ihe  Venetians.  Tlie  prince  of  Ravenna,  (in  which  place  he  was  in 
exile,)  sent  him  to  negociate  with  the  Venetians,  in  order  to  avert  a 
threatened  war;  but  the  magistrates  of  Venice  treated  the  embassa- 
dor with  contempt,  and  refused  to  receive  him  within  their  walls. 
The  irritable  heart  of  Dante  was  so  affected  by  this  affront,  that  he 
could  not  survive  it,  and  he  died  on  his  return  to  Ravenna. 

Hiis  literary  works  owe  their  origin  to  his  misfortunes  and  re- 
vengeful spirit  His  great  object  seems  to  have  been  to  pierce  his 
enemies  with  the  shafts  of  satire.  The  rancour  of  his  feeling,  m*m- 
gled  itself  with  the  sweetness  and  graces  of  poetry.  His  poems 
are  characterized  by  spirit,  fire,  and  sublimity.  His  triple  poem, 
of  Paradise,  Purgatory,  and  Hell,  displays  wonderful  powers  <rt 
genius. 

2.  Petrarch  (Francis)  is  deservedly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  re- 
storers of  classical  learning,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  per- 
son, as  the  father  of  modern  poetiy^.  He  displayed  all  the  powers 
of  genius  and  poetical  inspiration,  not  only  in  his  own  native  lan- 
guage, but  in  Latin.  His  sonnets  are  esteemed  the  sweetest,  most 
elegant,  and  most  highly  finished  verses,  ever  written  in  Italian ;  and 
his  songs  possess  uncommon  beauty  and  grace.  Petrarch  had  a 
most  clmrming  fancy. 

Some  of  the  events  of  his  life  are  rather  singular ;  particularly 
his  inextinguishable  passion  for  his  mistress  Laura.  He  first  saw 
this  beautiful  female  in  1627,  after  he  had  fixed  his  residence  al 
Vaucluse,  hear  Avignon,  and  he  was  smitten  with  all  the  pangs  oJ 
love.  But  though  the  soft  passion  was  expressed  in  the  softest  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  the  heart  of  the  fair  one  was  by  no  means  moved 
To  divert  the  melancholy  which  ensued,  he  travelled  through  va- 
)rious  countries,  and  was  at  last  persuaded  to  enter  into  the  service  ol 
Pope  John  XXIL  But, "  amor  vincit  omn  ia,"  and  Petrarch,  abandou- 
Ing  the  pleasures  of  curiosity  and  of  greatness,  fled  to  the  shades  ol 
vaucluse,  to  converse  with  his  beloved  Laura.  He  again  de/o- 
Jed  his  hours  to  studious  pursuits,  and  to  the  amatory  effiisions  oi 
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his  miise.  But  though  the  idolized  fair  one  heeded  not  his  poetrji 
ih6  world  did ;  and  Rome,  Paris,  and  Naples,  at  the  same  momen^ 
invited  him  to  come  and  receive  the  poetical  crown.  Rome  pre- 
vailed, and  in  that  famed  seat  of  empu-e  and  of  genius,  the  poet^ 
brow  was  entwmed  with  the  resplendent  honour.  He  was  occasion- 
ally drawn  from  his  favourite  residence,  on  public  business;  and  it 
was  during  an  absence  in  1348,  that  he  was  informed  of  Laura's 
death,  which  affected  him  with  the  deepest  gloom. 

The  poet's  purity  in  this  affair,  has  been  maintained  by  some,  and 
denied  by  others ;  and  some  parts  of  his  character  certainly  afford 
too  much  ground  for  the  opinion  of  the  latter.  Petrarch  was  an 
ecclesiastic,  though  he  never  took  priest's  orders.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  1374. 

3.  Boccace,  (John,)  born  at  Certaldo,  in  Tuscany,  1313,  studied 
under  Petrarch,  who  was  his  friend  and  patron.  He  lived  abroad 
for  a  time,  but  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  village,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  literary  piursuits.  His  constitu- 
tion was  weakened  by  his  great  application,  and  he  died  of  a  sick^ 
ness  in  the  stomach,  1375. 

His  works  are  both  Latin  and  Italian.  He  possessed  uncommcm 
learning,  and  he  shares  with  a  few  others  the  honour  of  contrilmt- 
ing  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  "  Decameron,"  a  licen- 
tious, though  witty,  satirical,  and  elegantly  written  romance,  is  his 
most  celebrated  composition.  His  poetry  is  not  ecfvial  to  that  of 
Petrarch,  but  his  prose  is  unrivalled,  for  its  simplicity^  grace,  and 
varied  elegance. 

4.  Wickliffe,  (John  de)  was  professor  of  divinity,  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford,  and  deservedly  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  Lu- 
ther, in  the  reformation.  His  elevation  to  the  professorship  of  Ox- 
ford, exposed  him  to  the  jealousy  of  the  monks,  and  he  was  soon  dis- 
placed. He  felt  the  indignity  keenly,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
boldly  came  out  against  the  Errors  and  encroachments  of  Rome 
The  Romish  clergy,  with  the  pope  at  their  head,  took  the  alarm,  and 
employed  every  effort  to  suppress  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe.  Most 
of  his  doctrines  were  pronounced  as  heretical,  by  the  several  coun- 
cils that  were  called.  He  was  seized  as  a  heretic,  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Pope,  and  tried ;  but  the  judges,  although  they  enjoined  him 
silence,  permitted  him  to  depart  in  safety,  as  they  feared  the  nobility 
and  people.  Tliese,  in  general,  favoured  Wickfiffe.  Not  at  all  in- 
timidated, the  reformer  continued  to  preach  his  peculiar  sentimenta 
and  they  became  still  more  widely  known.  But  the  penal  statutes 
were  severe,  and  some  who  embraced  the  new  heresy,  were  deliver- 
ed over  to  punishment. 

Wickliffe,  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  died  at  a  time 
when  nothing  was  wanting  to  emancipate  the  English  nation  from 
tlie  tyranny  of  Rome,  but  the  boldness,  perseverance,  and  eloquence 
of  a  popular  leader.  Wlckliffe's  noble  struggle  proved  almost  abor- 
tive, and  little  was  thought  of  it,  till  Luther  arose  to  establish  the 
same  doctrines  on  an  imperishable  basis. 
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^^ald^,  is  almoist  the  only  work  of  Wickliffe's  that  was 

,  fll  Froissari,  (John,)  as  an  historian,  excelled  all  the  writers  o| 
mi  time:  His  narrative  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  Englan<( 
France,  and  Spain,  from  1326  to  1400,  is  exceedingly  lively  and  en- 
ttBrtathm^.  He  personally  witnessed  many  transactions  which  he 
has  described.  He  was  a  chronicler  both  of  political  events  and  of 
chivalric  manners.  He  was  bred  to  the  church,  but  he  was  a  great- 
er reader  of  romances,  than  of  his  breviary.  Of  gayetyj  he  was 
fond  to  an  excessive  degree.  "  Well  loved  I,"  as  he  said  of  hiA 
yoitth,  ill  otie  of  his  poems,  (for  he  wrote  poetry  as  well  as  history,) 
**  to  (fee  dalnces  and  carolling,  and  to  hear  the  songs  of  minstrels, 
and  tales  of  glee.  It  pleased  me  to  attach  myself  to  those  who  took 
ddigbt  in  hdunds  and  hawks."  ^'  My  ears  quickened  at  the  sound 
Df  openfing  the  wine  flask ;  for  I  took  great  pleasure  in  drinking^ 
aiid  in  fair  array,  and  in  fresh  and  delicate  viands."  He  began  his 
chrcmicle  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  continued  it  many  years,  travel- 
lihg  through  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  other  places.  He  was 
bom  at  Vfienciennes,  in  the  year  1337,  and  died  in  1397. 

6.  Qower  (Sir  John)  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  1320.  He  was  emi- 
nent, both  in  law  and  poetry.  He  is,  by  some,  associated  with  Chau- 
cer, as  3  father  of  English  poetry.  He  lived  a  little  longer  than 
Chaucer,  thoiigh  born  eight  years  sooner,  and  was  the  successor  of 
the  latter  m  the  laurel.  His  principal  production  in  poetry,  was 
"  Confessio  Amaniis /^  though  he  left  behind,  other  poems  of  con- 
siderable spirit  and  eriergy.  Though  gentle  in  manner,  he  inveighed 
boldly  against  the  debaucheries  of  the  times,  the  immorality  of  Uie 
clergy,  Uie  wickedness  of  comipt  judges,  and  the  vices  of  an  aban- 
doned court.    He  dieii  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

7.  Chaucer  (Geofli-ey)  was  born  in  London,  1328.  Compared  with 
Chaucer,  all  who  preceded  him,  not  excepting  Gower,  were  merely 
pioneers  in  English  poetry :  they  were  scarcely  poets.  He  is,  there- 
fore, more  commonly  considered  the  father  of  English  song.  Though 
in  the  idiom  of  the  fourteenth  century,  his  poetry  is  not  devoid  ol 
great  smoothness  and  delicacy ;  the  sentiments  are  bold,  the  charac- 
ters are  well  supported,  and  the  genius  of  the  poet  is  every  where 
brilliant,  sprightly^  and  sublime.  The  Canterbury  Tales,  are  his 
best  production, 

Chaucer  enjoyed  a  signal  share  in  the  favours  of  royalty,  and  his 
honours  and  emoluments  exceeded  far  the  ordmary  lot  of  poets. 
This  circumstance  may^  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to  the  fac^  that 
he  had  a  princely  brnther-m-law,  John  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster. 
At  one  period  of  his  llfe|he suflered  persecution,  in  conseouence  ol 
embracing  the  tenets  of  Wickliffe.  The  latter  part  of  his  dbys  was 
ipent  at  a  distance  from  the  bustle  and  intrigues  Of  public  life,  and 
m  his  retirement  at  Woodstock,  and  aflerwwds  at  Donnington,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  muse.  He  died  25th  Oc- 
tober, 1400. 
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PERIOD  VIII. 

The  period  of  the  Reformation  ;  extending  from  the  Ta- 
ktT^  of  Constantinople^  1453  years  A.  C.,  to  the  Edict 
of  Nantesj  1598  years  A.  C. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

Sect.  1.  The  history  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  at  this  era, 
is  signaUzed  by  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  the  con- 
sequent extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the  RomanSi 
1453.  The  Turks  effected  the  object  under  Mahomet  the 
Great,  the  Turkish  Sultan. 

Constantino  was  the  name  of  the  last  emperor  of  the 
East,  as  it  was  also  the  name  of  the  first  His  dominions 
had  become  exceedingly  circumscribed.  The  Turks  had 
gradually  encroached  upon  its  borders,  and  Constantinople 
would  soon  have  become  the  seat  of  the  Ottoman  power, 
Iiad  they  not  been  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Tartars. 

Mahomet  11.,  after  some  delay,  commenced  the  project 
which  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Turks.  The 
indolent  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  made  but  a  feeble 
preparation  for  defence,  and  all  Europe  was  supine  and  in- 
different. The  city  was  assailed  both  by  sea  and  land — the 
waUs  were  battered  down  with  caimon,  and  all  who  opposed 
were  massacred.  The  emperor  was  slain,  and  the  city  soon 
surrendered.  The  Turks  forbore  to  destroy  the  imperial 
edifices,  and  the  churches  were  converted  into  mosques.  The 
exercise  of  their  religion,  however,  was  allowed  to  all  the 
christians,  and  they  have,  till  lately,  chosen  their  own  patri- 
arch. The  Eastern  empire,  firom  the  building  of  i*8  capital, 
had  subsisted  1123  yesu-s. 

After  the  fall  of  Constantmople,  Greece  and  Epirus  were 
subdued ;  and  Italy  might  probably  have  shared  a  similar 
fate,  but  for  the  fleet  of  the  Venetians,  who  opposed  the  arms 
of  Mahomet  with  considerable  success :  but  peace  was  soon 
concluded  between  the  hostile  powers.  The  death  of  Vmh* 
hornet  the  Great,  occuired  1481. 
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§  Mahomet  was  a  youth  of  only  about  twenty-one  years,  when  he 
undertook  the  project  of  extingnishmg  the  empire  of  the  East. 
The  force  with  which  he  invested  Corist^tinople,  was  fully  adequate 
to  the  object,  bemg  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  while  the 
whole  TODuktion  of  that  city,  did  not  amount  to  niore  than  one 
hi^req^busanS. 

The  Gi'beks,  notwithstanding  their  degeneracy,  displayed  con« 
sdera^le  bravery.  Their  all  was  at  stake,  and  a  small  but  faithful 
oand  adhered  to  Constantine,  till  they  were  nearly  annihilated. 
Seeing  his  dearest  friends-  fall  by  his  side,  and  himself  at  last  re* 
mainmg,  surrounded  only  by  enemies,  he  exclaimed  m  the  bitterness 
of  ^ief^  "Has  death  then  made  such  havoc,  that  not  (me  Christian 
&  feft  to  take  my  life?"  As  he  spoke,  a  Turk  to  whom  his  person 
^Wa&  linkbciwiL  for  he  had  prudently  laid  aside  the  purple,  struck 
IliM  M  iSAe  ikce ;  h  decond  blow  succeeded  from  another  hand  j  and 
he  f^,  in  the  Ibrty-nixith  year  of  his  ag^  a  glorious  eiample  of 
honourable  resolution,  in  expuring  with  his  defenders,  rather  tfaaoi 
flurviying  them. 

Mahomet  liberally  patronized  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
to  compensate  for  the  migration  of  those  learned  Greeks^ 
Who,  on  the  fell  of  the  empire,  spread  themselves  over  the 
eouhtried  of  Europie,  invited  both  artists  and  men  of  letters 
to  his  capital  firdm  other  kingdoms. 

*rhe  successors  of  this  sovereign  during  the  remainder  of 
the.  present  period,  were  Bajazet  II.,  Selim  I.,  Solyman  L, 
6elim  II.,  Amurath  III,  and  Mahomet  III. 

5  Bajazet  II.,  prosecuted  various  wars  against  the  Hungarians, 
Ven^ans,  Persians,  and  Saracens,  but  having  resigned  the  govern- 
ment to  mil  son,  who  had  revolted  and  was  supported  by  the 
Janizaries,  he  was  soon  after  poisoned  by  the  order  of  the  latter. 

His  son  and  successor,  Selim  I.,  was  a  prosperous,  but  t3rranmca] 
princ^;  Who,  m  1517,  conquered  Egypt,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tripoli, 
Damascus,  and  €tea. 

Bolynmn  I.,  sumijimed  the  Magnificent,  succeeded  Sdim  in  1620; 
imd  was  one  of  the  most  accomj^ished,  enterprising,  successful,  auid 
warli^  of  the  Turkish  princes.  He  took  Buda,  and  besieged  Vien- 
na. From  the  latter  place,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  men. 

.  SeHm  II.,  his  sota,  besieged  and  took  Cjrprus  and  Tunis;  but  his 
fleet  was  defeated  at  Lepanto,  with  the  ciqpture  or  destruction  oi 
alipost  all  his  ships. 

Ainurath  III.  strangled  his  five  brothers  immediately  upon  his  ac- 
cessioh.  This  prince  extended  his  dominions  by  me  addition  of 
Raab  in  Hungary,  and  of  Tibris  in  Persia.  In  this  reign,  the  Jani- 
9^es  having  lost  theh*  submission,  and  in  great  part,  their  discipline, 
h^n  to  kill  ihehr  commandeis,  whenever  they  w&^  difltetiafied 
with  tneni. 

His  son,  Mah<Mnet  HL  was  a  Bionster  of  barbaritaj,  haidng  begun 
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his  reign  by  stl^ngling  hfe  nineteen  brothers,  and  drowningf  ten  df 
his  father's  wives.  He  finally  put  to  death  his  eldest  son,  a  prince 
6f  estimable  qudlities,  on  an  unfounded  suspicion  of  ambitious  views. 

ITALIAN  STATES. 

2.  We  shall  pursue  the  history  of  Italy,  by  giving  an  ac* 
count  of  only  two  or  three  of  the  States  of  which  it  wad 
(Doraposed.  The  events  in  the  Italian  history  are  not  politi- 
cally important  at  this  era.  It  is  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
influence  of  Florence  on  the  literature  of  the  times,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  influence  of  the  Papal  dominions,  that  these 
portions  of  Italy  will  be  brought  more  particularly  into  view* 

Florence,  under  the  Medici,  enjoyed  a  high  degiee  of 
splendour,  during  this  period.  It  was  an  era,  in  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  the  sciences  and  elegant  arts.  The  family  of  the 
Medici  held  sway  in  this  country  from  the  year  1428  to 
1669,  when  Cosmo  de  Medici  the  Great  was  entitled  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Under  the  title  of  the  Republic  of 
Florence,  which  they  governed,  were  included  not  only  Tus* 
cany,  of  which  Florence  is  the  capital,  but  Modena,  Mantua^ 
and  one  or  two  other  states. 

§  Cosmo  de  Medici  died  in  1464,  who,  though  the  private  subject 
of  a  republic,  had  more  riches  than  any  king  in  Europe,  and  laid  out 
more  money  in  works  of  taste,  learning,  and  charity,  than  all  the 
kings,  princes,  and  slates,  of  that  or  the  subsequent  age,  the  indi- 
viduals of  his  own  family  excepted*  His  religious  foundations  were 
unrivalled.  His  private  buildings  were  equally  sumptuous.  No 
palace  in  Europe  at  that  time  exceeded  his  in  Florence.  He  had  be* 
sides  many  others.  With  all  this  public  magnificence  and  expend!* 
ture,  he  was  in  his  private  conversation,  humble  and  unassuming ; 
and  in  his  person  plain  and  modest.  He  was  not  celebrated  for 
learning,  though  he  was  the  greatest  patron  of  learned  men  of  his 
age. 

Cosmo  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his  son  Peter,  and  he 
by  his  sons  Lorenzo  &r  i  Giuliano.  The  latter  was  soon  murdered, 
and  Lorenzo  died  aged  no  more  than  fifty-four  years,  illustrious  like 
his  predecessors,  in  every  public  and  private  virtue. 

I'he  tranquilUty  of  the  republic  was  much  disturbed  by  wars  with 
the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  for  many  years.  In  the  course  of  these 
commotions,  Florence  assumed  the  popular  government,  but  it  was 
qtnckiy  reversed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who,  laying  siege  to  the 
city,  forced  it  to  capitulate,  and  restored  the  family  of  the  Medici. 

Cosmo^  the  second  of  that  name,  now  (1537)  succeeded  to  the  ducal 
eit)Wn,  which  he  wore  with  honour,  during  thirty-eight  years.  Thd 
encouragement  he  gave  to  the  practice  and  study  of  ^  the  fine  arts, 
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proves  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  huiXMui  geni* 
US)  since  the  days  of  Augustus.  The  names  of  his  sons  were  John 
and  Garcia.  The  latter  was  of  a  furious,  vindictive  disposition,  and 
quarrelling  orte  day  with  his  brother,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with 
a  dagger.  The  father  charged  him  with  the  murder,  but  the  youth 
denying  it,  was  introduced  into  the  room  where  the  body  lay,*which 
is  said  to  have  bled,  (doubtless  by  chance,)  at  his  approach.  He 
then  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  and  confessed  his  guilt  The 
Either,  who  had  resolved  on  the  part  he  was  to  act,  solemnly  desired 
his  son  to  prepare  for  death,  adding,  that  he  ought  to  think  himself 
happy  in  losing  a  Ufe  he  was  unworthy  to  enjoy,  by  the  hands  of 
him  who  gave  it.  He  then  unsheathed  the  dagger  with  which  the 
cardinal  had  been  murdered,  and  plunged  it  into  the  bosom  of  his 
son. 

3.  That  part  of  Italy  which  constitutes  the  dominioos  ol 
his  holiness,  became  the  scene  of  much  crime  and  conten- 
tion during  this  period.  Both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  pow- 
«r  of  the  popes,  was  now  at  its  height.  In  1498,  the  papacy 
was  enjoyed  by  Alexander  VI.,  a  monster  of  wickedness. 
Charles  VIII.,  of  France,  had  resolved  on  an  expedition  into 
Italy.  The  pope  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  encouraged 
him  in  it,  immeidiately  betrayed  him,  and  joined  the  interest 
of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  the  object  of  attack  on  the 
p^rt  of  Charles.  The  latter,  however,  now  first  besieged  the 
pope  in  Rome,  and  forced  him  to  submission,  but  at  length 
devoutly  kissed  his  feet.  He  then  marched  agamst  NapleSy 
while  its  timid  prince,  Alphonso,  fled  to  Sicily,  after  absolving 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Charles  entered  Najdes 
in  triumph,  but  lost  his  new  kingdom  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  gained  it.  A  league  was  formed  against  Charles,  be- 
tween the  pope,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Arra- 
gon,  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  the  Venetians  ;  and  on  his  re* 
turn  to  France,  the  troops  he  had  left  to  guard  his  conquestS| 
were  all  driven  from  Italy. 

§  It  has  been  remarked,  that  from  the  decisive  effect  of  this  con- 
federacy, the  sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  a  useful  lesson  of  policy, 
and  first  adopted  the  idea  of  preserving  a  balance  of  power,  by  that 
tacit  league,  which  is  understood  to  ^  always  subsisting,  for  the 
prevention  of  the  co-ordinate  aggrandizement  of  any  particular  state. 

History  relates  with  horror,  the  crimes  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  his 
•on  Caesar  Borgia ;  their  murders,  robberies,  profanations,  and  in- 
cests. They  compassed  their  ends  in  attaining  every  object  of  their 
ambhion,  but  with  the  universal  abhorrence  of  mankind.  Their  death 
teems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  retribution  for  their  crimes,  so  far  sft 
netribution  is  known  on  earth. 
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If  an  author,  Gtiicciardini,  who  was  a  mortal  enemy  to  Alexan- 
der, maj-  be  believed,  Borgia  had  sent  a  present  of  some  flasks  of 
poisoned  wine  to  the  cardinal  of  Corneto,  m  whose  garden  ttiey  prcP 
posed  to  sup,  but  ordered  the  servant  to  give  none  of  it  to  any  per- 
cK>n.  Al&cander  soon  after  commg  into  me  garden,  and  calling  for 
wine  before  supper,  the  servant  gave  him  some  from  the  poisoned 
flasks,  thinking  the  prohibition  could  not  extend  to  the  Pope,  how- 
ever rare  and  valuable  the  wine  might  be ;  and  Borgia,  in  the  mean  ' 
time  appearing,  unconsciously  dr^ik  of  the  same  wine  with  his' 
father.  They  both  immediately  felt  the  symptoms  of  the  poison, 
and  Alexander  died  the  next  day ;  but  Borgia,  havine  drank  his  wine 
much  diluted,  survived  with  the  loss  of  his  skin  and  hair.  He  was 
afterwards  stripped  of  all  his  possessions  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  at 
last  perished  in  miserable  obscurity  in  Spain. 

FRANCE. 

Branch  of  Valais, — Branch  of  Chileans. 

4.  Louis  XI.,  began  to  reign  in  1461.  He  immediatdy 
removed  all  his  late  father's  ministers,  proceeded  to  humble  the 
nobles,  and  in  almost  every  respect  acted  the  tyrant  towardil 
his  subjects.  Indeed,  his  character  is  that  of  a  most  deceitful, 
profligate  and  cruel  prince ;  he  followed  too  nearly  the  odious 
Tiberius  in  his  measures.  He  left,  however,  some  good  regu- 
lations for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  for  the  ef- 
fectual administration  of  justice.  Notwithstanding  the  odious- 
ness  of  his  character,  he  was  the  first  of  the  French  kings,  on 
whom  the  title  of  His  most  Christian  Majesty  was  conferred. 

§  His  severity  occasioned  a  revolt  of  several  of  the  first  lords  of 
the  kingdom.  The  war  which  thence  arose,  they  entitled  "  the  war 
of  the  public  good."  His  sanguinary  disposition  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  fact.  "When  he  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  a 
certain  nobleman,  he  ordered  that  his  infant  children  should  be  placed 
beneath  the  scaffold,  to  be  sprinkled  by  the  blood  which  gushed 
fh)m  the  body  of  their  parent.  This  was  an  alriiost  incredible 
mstance  of  refined  cruelty,  and  cold  barbarity.  Louis  died  a  victim 
of  superstitious  terror  and  remorse  of  conscience. 

5.  Charles  VIII.,  sumamed  the  Affable,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  succeeded  his  fatlier,  under  the  regency  of 
Anne  of  France,  his  sister,  1483.  His  marriage  with  Anne 
of  Brittany,  who  was  promised  to  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
occasioned  a  short  war  with  the  Germans.  His  expedition 
into  Italy,  and  his  conquest  and  subsequent  loss  of  Naples 
have  already  been  noticed  in  the  Italian  history.  He  reign- 
ed about  My&m,  yeais. 
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{  His  sumame  is  indicative  of  his  disposition  and  manners  but  he 
led  a  life  of  intemperance,  and  was  early  cut  off  by  this  vice,  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year.  The  direct  Ime  of  Philip  of  Valois  terminated 
with  this  monarch,  as  he  left  no  issue. 

6.  Louis  XII.,  who  was  duke  of  Orleans,  and  great  grand- 
son of  Charles  V.,  ascended  the  throne  as  the  nearest  heir, 
1498.  He  was  idolized  by  the  French,  and  obtained  and 
deserved  the  title  of  "  The  Father  of  his  People,"  by  his 
frugal  policy,  which  eased  them  from  taxes.  Yet  he  was  am- 
bitious and  imprudent  in  his  military  enterprises. 

He  conquered  the  Milanese  and  Genoa,  but  in  prosecuting 
his  claim  to  Naples,  though  he  obtained  some  advantage  at 
first,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  end.  He  was  duped  by  his 
associates,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  pope  Alexander  VL 
The  whole  of  Naples  finally  fell  into  the  treacherous  hands 
of  Ferdinand  ;  nor  did  the  French  king  long  retain  his 
other  conquests  in  Italy,  since  they  revolted  from  him  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Louis  died  suddenly,  while  preparing  to 
recover,  by  arms,  his  lost  ItaUan  possessions. 

§'In  justifying  himself  for  the  pardon  of  his  enemies,  Loms 
made  an  observation  worthy  of  royalty.  ^'  The  king  of  France  does 
not  revenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  duke  of  Orleans."  What  this 
prince  also  said  in  vindication  of  his  economy,  will  always  be  praised. 
"  I  had  rather  see  my  courtiers  laugh  at  my  avarice,  than  my  people 
weep  on  account  of  my  expenses."  It  was  an  unhappiness,  how- 
ever, that  he  procured,  in  part,  his  supplies  of  money  by  the  sale  of 
offices,  which  was  a  very  dangerous  example. 

7.  Francis  I.,  count  of  Angouleme,  was  called  to  the  throne, 
1515,  Louis  having  died  without  male  issue.  He  was  a  ne- 
phew of  the  late  king,  and  began  his  reign  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

His  real  power,  and  the  high  opinion  which  he  entertained 
of  his  own  greatness,  led  him,  in  1519,  into  competition  with 
the  celebrated  Charles  V.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne 
of  Spain.  Charles,  as  grandson  of  the  emperor  Maximilian^ 
upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  preferred  his  claim  to  the  empire, 
but  was  opposed  by  Francis.  Charles  obtained  the  election, 
and  these  princes  now  became  sworn  enemies.  Their  mu- 
tual claims  on  each  other's  dominions,  caused  seas  of  blood  to 
/low,  in  wars  that  lasted  more  than  thirty-eight  years. 

§  Francis  began  hostilities  by  attacking  Navarre.  He  first  won  and 
then  lost  that  kmgdom.  The  emperor  attacked  Picardy,  and  his 
troops  at  the  same  tmie  wrested  Milan  out  of  the  hands  of  tbe  Freiifk 
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Henry  Vm^  of  England,  whose  friendship  had  been  assiduously 
courted  by  both  parties,  was  brought  over  for  a  time  to  the  side  of 
Charles. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Francis,  unfortunately,  quarrelled  with  his 
best  general,  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who  revenged  himself  by 
deserting  to  the  emperor.  The  constable  was  invested  with  com- 
mand in  the  army  of  Charles,  and  thus  greatly  added  to  the  supe- 
riority which  was  already  apparent  in  the  generals  of  the  latter.  The 
consequences  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  French 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Biagrassa.  In  this  engagement,  Bay- 
ard, the  model  of  knights,  perished.  At  his  death,  he  replied  to  the 
marks  of  pity  shown  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  with  these  words :  "  It 
is  you  who  ought  to  be  pitied,  for  fighting  against  your  king,  your 
country,  and  your  oaths." 

A  temporary  success  attended  the  French  arms  in  the  capture  of 
the  capital  of  the  Milanese ;  but  a  sad  reverse  soon  followed  in  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  That  battle  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1525,  and  resembled  in  its  catastrophe,  those  won  by  the  English  at 
Poictiers  and  Agincourt  Twenty-five  thousand  French  were  slain, 
and  Francis  himself  made  prisoner.  He  had  the  mortification  to 
find  himself  the  captive  of  that  very  man,  the  constable,  whom  he 
had  treated  witii  the  greatest  hauteur. 

Europe  being  alarmed  by  the  aggrandizement  of  Charles,  a  league 
of  several  states  was  formed  against  him,  in  favour  of  the  captive  mo- 
narch. In  this  league,  England  was  included.  The  emperor  was 
thus  in  a  manner  forced  to  liberate  his  prisoner,  and  he  derived  little 
benefit  from  his  good  fortune.  The  severity  of  the  terms  respecting 
his  ransom  was  such,  that  the  states  general  refused  to  fulfil  them. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  Henry  VIII.  took  part  with  France, 
but  the  powerful  Charles  was  not  intimidated.  Resolving  on  an  in- 
vasion of  his  enemy's  country,  he  inundated  Provence  with  fifty 
thousand  men.  But  the  defensive  operations  of  the  French  were 
very  successful,  and  Charles  returned  sorrowfully  into  Italy,  having 
lost  the  one  half  of  his  army,  cut  off  by  diseases  and  famine. 

In  the  interval  of  a  truce,  which  was  concluded  at  Nice,  for  ten 
years,  Charles  passed  through  France  to  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the 
part  of  Francis,  was  treated  wjth  the  utmost  courtesy  and  hospitality. 
He  had  previously  stipulated  to  grant  the  French  king  the  investi- 
ture of  Milan.  But  though  he  was  every  where  received  with  tlie 
utmost  pomp,  and  staid  seven  days  in  Paris,  where  he  was  loaded 
with  every  mark  of  friendship  and  confidence,  he  left  no  authentic 
testimony  of  his  promise. 

The  seeds  of  a  renewed  contest  were  thus  sown,  but  though  the 
French  were  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Cerizoles,  they  derived  from 
it  little  or  no  advantaffe.  The  Imperialists,  on  the  whole,  had  a  de- 
cided superiority,  and  France  must  have  been  ruined  had  not  tlie 
disorders  of  Germany  forced  the  emperor  to  conclude  the  treaty 
of  Crepi,  with  Francis,  1544.  The  latter  purchased  a  peace  with 
Henry  VIII.,  who  had  once  more  changed  sides,  and  favoured 
Charles. 
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8.  Francis  died  in  1647.  He  bas  the  repuU^tion  <>f  a  great 
prince,  and  would  have  appeared  greater,  but  for  the  manifest 
superiority  of  his  illustrious  rival.  Notwithstanding  the  wai» 
in  which  France  was  engaged  dpring  the  reign  of  this  mo- 
narch, he  left  his  kingdom  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous 
state.  Literature  and  the  arts  made  great  progress  in  France 
under  his  auspices,  and  the  French  court  acquired  that  polish 
and  refinement  in  taste  and  mamiers,  for  which  it  has  since 
been  so  conspicuous  throughout  the  world. 

§  "  The  fine  qualities  of  this  prince,"  says  Millot, "  his  open  temper, 
beneficence,  honour,  generosity,  and  courage,  have  not  been  able  to 
cover  his  faults,  rashness  in  his  enterprises,  negligence  in  his  affairs, 
fickleness  in  his  conduct,  prodigality  in  his  expenses,  and  excess  in 
his  pleasures.  Whatever  merit  he  was  possessed  of,  he  would  have 
met  with  fewer  encomiums,  had  he  not  caressed  and  favoured  men 
of  letters,  by  whose  suffrages  the  reputation  of  sovereigns  is  fixed. 
lie  founded  the  royal  college  and  printing  house.  At  the  same  time 
thai  he  encouraged  the  culture  of  the  learned  languages,  he  had  the 
prudence  to  command  that  the  public  acts  should  be  written  in 
French.  In  the  same  manner,  he  gave  life  to  the  fine  arts,  buili 
Fontainbleau,  and  began  the  Louvre.  In  order  to  polish  the  man 
ners  of  the  court,  he  drew  to  it  the  most  respectable  women  and 
distinguished  prelates." 

9.  Henry  II.  succeeded  his  father  in  1547.  This  prince, 
though  brave  and  polite,  was  the  slave  of  pleasure,  and  the 
dupe  of  favourites.  He  continued  the  war  in  which  his  father 
had  been  engaged  with  Charles  V.,  and  that  emperor's  son 
Philip  II.,  of  Spain.  He  obtained  considerable  advantage  over 
Charles  at  the  siege  of  Metz,  but  was  terribly  defeated  by  Phi- 
lip, at  St.  Quentin.  The  event  most  glorious  to  his  reign, 
was  the  re(M)very  of  Calais  from  the  English,  in  1557.  The 
duke  of  Guise  captured  the  place  in  eight  days,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  Europe. 

The  origin  of  those  civil  wars  which  distracted  France 
during  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  may  be  dated  from  this 
reign,  or  rather  from  that  of  Francis  I.,  when  the  Huguenots^ 
who  were  Calvinists,  or  Protestants,  began  to  be  persecuted. 
The  spirit  of  persecution  greatly  increased  during  the  reign 
of  Henry, 

§  The  death  of  this  monarch  was  owing  to  an  accident  which  befd 
him  at  a  tournament.  Wishing  to  amuse  the  ladies  with  a  tilt  be 
.tween  himself  and  the  count  of  Montgomery,  who  was  esteemed 
4he  most  dexterous  justler  of  his  time,  he  gaily  entered  the  lists.  la 
their  rencounter  both  their  lances  were  broken,  and  the  conpl 
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AwWd  from  hJs  hofsici.  Itt  his  fall,  the  broken  trunk  of  the  speaf* 
still,  remaning  in  his  hand,  struck  the  king's  right  eye,  and  produced 
80  violent  a  contusion  as  to  terminate  his  life^ 

10.  His  fsoa,  Francis  XL,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  1-559. 
lie  was  the  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  died  the 
next  year,  having  reigned  about  seventeen  months.  The 
only  important  event  in  this  reign,  was  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Protestants  against  the  king,  and  the  Guises,  who  were  five 
brothers,  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics.  Two  of  these,  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  were  conspicu- 
ous in  the  government.  This  conspiracy  was  detected,  and 
121)0  of  those  engaged  in  it,  were  put  to  death. 

§  The  Protestants  were  wearied  with  the  persecutions  they  had  so 
long  endured,  and  came  to  a  resolution  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
defence  of  their  liberties.  They  were  secretly  abetted  by  the  prince 
of  Conde,  brother  to  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  prince,  however, 
escaped  punishment,  havmg  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  king,  in 
person. 

11.  Charles  IX.,  a  boy  only  ten  years  old,  succeeded  his 
brother,  1560,  under  the  regency  of  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  Henry,  and  was  notorious  for  her 
profligacy  and  ambition.  The  difficulties  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  had  arisen  to  a  great  height.  Some  of 
the  first  men  of  the  French  court,  were  included  among  the 
latter,  particularly  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Admiral  Coligny. 
Their  influence  was  too  great  to  be  resisted  ;  and  after  the 
conference  held  at  Poissy,  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Protes- 
tants to  exercise  their  worship  without  the  walls  of  the  towns. 
The  violation,  soon  after,  of  the  edict  granting  this  liberty,  oc- 
casioned the  sanguinary  civil  war,  which  for  a  long  time 
filled  France  with  misery  and  blood. 

§  The  Protestant  religion  had  spread  greatly  at  court,  as  well  as 
in  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  even  under  Francis  I.  The  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants  under  Henry  II.,  only  increased  their  num- 
ber, and  produced  that  exasperation  of  feeling,  which  ended  in  the 
conspiracy,  already  mentioned,  under  Francis  II. 

The  celebrated  conference  at  Poissy,  was  attended  by  the  young 
king,  the  queen  mother,  and  the  whole  court.  Theodore  Beza.  an  illus- 
trious reformer,  defended  the  Protestants,  while  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, undertook  the  cause  of  the  Catholics.  Both  parties,  as  is  usual 
on  such  occasions,  claimed  the  victory.  It  was,  however,  difficult 
any  longer  to  refuse  certain  concessions  to  the  Protestants.  Indeed, 
the  queen  mother  found  it  politic  to  grant  them  liberty  of  worsliipj 
and  to  favour  thie  prince  of  Conde,  m  order  to  counterbalance  the 
power  of  the  Guises, 
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The  Protestantd,  ia  the  war  which  ensued,  were  headed  by  Adittl* 
ral  Coligny,  who  was  assisted  by  10,000  Germans  from  Ihe  Palati- 
nate. The  command  of  the  Catholics  was  assumed  by  Guisr  and 
Montmorency,  who  were  aided  by  Philip  of  Spain.  The  latter  wt  re 
ftlwayd  victorious,  though  the  Protestants  were  too  powerful  to  be 
despised ;  and  in  the  conditions  of  peace  which  tliey  obtained,  wat 
included  the  toleration  of  their  religion.  Murders  and  assassina- 
tions aggravated  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  duke  of  Guise  fell 
by  the  hand  of  a  religious  enthusiast.  And  even  the  peace  whicli 
was  secured,  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  awful  scenes  of  atrocity 
and  blood. 

It  became  now  the  policy  of  the  government  to  caress  the  Protes- 
tants, in  order  to  destroy  them.  They  received  extraordinary  marks 
of  favour;  even  the  prudence  of  Coli^ny  was  lulled  asleep ;  and  on 
tes  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  king  of  Navarre  with  the  sister 
Of  Charles,  these  persecuted  people  were  allured  to  court.  By  the  . 
order  of  the  government,  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
then  took  place,  the  horrid  plan  having  been  all  previously  arranged. 
On  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of  August,  it  being  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, there  perished  in  Paris  and  France,  60,000,  some  reckon 
100,000  Protestants.  The  duke  of  Guise  (Henry,  son  of  Francis) 
went  in  person  to  Coligny's  gate,  and  caused  that  great  man  to  be 
murdered.  The  streets  and  houses  in  Paris  floated  in  blood.  Tlie 
king  barbarously  fired  upon  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  afterwards 
beheld  with  pleasure  Coligny's  body  insulted  by  the  populace. 

To  crown  this  horrid  act,  the  king  declared  that  every  thing  was 
done  by  his  command ;  the  parliament  ordered  an  annual  procession 
to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  kingdom ;  a  medal  Was  struck 
with  this  legend,  piety  put  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  justice  , 
and  at  Rome  and  in  Spain,  the  massacre  was  made  a  subject  of 
public  rejoicings. 

Calvinism  was  not  at  all  crushed  by  this  infernal  plot,  Infernally 
executed*  It  only  became  more  formidable  through  despair,  and 
now  both  of  the  Bourbons, — the  king  of  Navarre  as  well  as  the  prince 
of  Conde,  were  enlisted  in  the  Protestant  cause.  It  was  found  ne- 
cessary again  to  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience.  Charles  died 
soon  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years. 

12.  The  successor  of  Charles  IX.,  was  Henry  III.,  duke 
of  Anjou,  who  had  just  been  elected  king  of  Poland,  1574. 
He  was  a  weak  and  worthless  prince,  joining  to  the  utmost 
depravity  of  manners,  the  external  observances  of  the  lowest 
superstition.  He  became  the  scorn  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
dupe  of  the  contending  factions.  It  was  in  his  reign,  that 
the  Catholics,  incensed  on  account  of  the  privileges  conferred 
on  the  Huguenots,  formed  the  famous  league  for  the  purpose 
of  extirpating  them,  having  the  duke  of  Guise  at  its  head. 

§  This  league  was  nommally  for  the  defence  of  the  state  and  its 
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relifirfon, but  in  reality,  besides  tbe  extirpation  of  tbe  Protestant  faith, 
it  hiiJ  in  view  the  usurpation  of  all  the  powers  of  government.  The 
kinsT,  with  the  weakest  policy,  united  himself  to  this  league,  and 
thus  t>ecame  the  avowed  enemy  of  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects. 
But  in  carrying  on  his  military  operations  against  the  Protestants, 
he  found  himself  thwarted  at  every  step,  by  the  duke  of  Guise  ana 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  To  dispel  the  fears  which  he  entertained 
from  these  men,  he  put  them  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  assassins.  Af- 
ter a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  the  kkig  himsdf  was  assassinated,  1580^ 
by  a  fanatic  monk. 

1 3.  On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  who  died  without  chUdren, 
the  sceptre  of  France  passed  to  the  house  of  Bourlx>n,  repre- 
sented at  this  time  by  Henry  ITL,  of  Navarre.  As  king  of 
France,  he  is  known  by  the  name  of  Henry  IV.,  afterwards 
surname  J  the  Great. 

As  his  reign  extends  into  the  next  period,  the  following 
particulars  only,  will  be  mentioned  at  present.  He  had  been 
educated  hi  the  reformed  religion  by  his  mother,  who  avowed 
herself  its  protector.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  had  been  de- 
clared head  of  the  party  of  the  Huguenots.  When  invited 
to  Paris  at  the  peace  of  1572,  to  marry  the  sister  of  Charles 
IX.,  he  narrowly  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, but  remained  three  years  a  prisoner.  Although  his 
first  military  enterprises  were  unsuccessful,  yet,  when  on  the 
death  of  Charles,  he  again  took  the  field  against  the  army  of 
the  league,  he  defeated  it  in  the  battle  of  Coutras,  1587,  and 
still  more  signally  in  that  of  Argues,  1589.  After  the  death 
of  Henry  HI.,  he  won  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ivry,  against 
the  army  of  the  League,  then  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  who  iiad  proclaimed  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  king, 
under  the  title  of  Charles  X.  As  a  protestant,  however,  he  was 
environed  with  difficulties;  a  large  portion  of  the  people  refused 
to  submit  to  hhn ;  and  influenced  by  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  the  duke  of  Sully,  as  well  as  by  views  of  policy,  he  re- 
nounced protestantism,  and  became  a  catholic,  1594.  In 
1596,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  submitted  to  Henry,  and  the 
whole  kuigdom  acknowledged  him  as  its  sovereign. 

ENGLAND. 

Branch  of  York.    House  of  Tudor, 

14.  Heinry  Vl.,  had  been  on  the  throne  of  England  since 
the  year  1423;  but  the  wars  which  now  commenced  between 
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his  house  and  that  of  York,  rendered  his  situation  most  in- 
secure, and,  at  length,  hurled  him  from  his  throne.  Justice 
was  on  the  side  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  as  he  was  a  de- 
scendant from  thesecondsonofEdward  III.,  while  Henry  was 
a  descendant  from  Edward's  third  son.  The  whole  nation 
took  the  side  of  one  or  the  other,  and  each  party  was  distin- 
guished  by  a  particular  symbol.  That  of  the  Lancastrians 
was  the  red  rose,  and  that  of  the  Yorkites  the  white  rose 
Hence,  this  contention  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  quarrel  of  the  two  roses."     Hostihties  commenced  in  1455. 

j  The  principal  battles  which  were  fought,  previous  to  the  acce^- 
Biou  of  :^ward  IV.,  were,  that  of  St.  Albans,  in  which  Henry  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  Richard  assumed  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector— that  which  was  fought  on  Bloreheath,  in  Staffordshire,  and 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  Richard — that  of  Northampton,  in 
which  Henry  was  defeated  and  again  taken  prisoner,  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick— and  that  (rf  Wakefield,  in  which  Henry's  queen,  Marga- 
ret of  Anjou,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Richard,  whp,  together 
with  his  second  son,  was  slain. 

•  Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York,  the. earl  of  Warwick, 
known  by  the  name  of  King  Maker,  from  the  conspicuous  part  he 
bore  in  the  contentions  of  the  times,  took  command  of  the  forces 
belonging  to  that  party. 

15.  Upon  the  death  of  Richard,  the  young  duke  of  York, 
his  son  and  successor,  entered  London  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  amidst  the  greetings  of  the  citizens,  and  as- 
sumed the  powers  of  government.  He  did  not,  however, 
fully  consider  himself  as  king^  until  he  had  obtained,  (1461,) 
at  Towton,  a  signal  victory  over  the  adherents  of  Henry,  of 
whom  36,000  were  killed.  His  title  was  that  of  Ekl ward  IV. 
Afler  various  turns  of  fortune,  in  which  he  was  once  deposed, 
and  Henry  re-instated  on  the  throne,  he  finally  triumphed 
over  the  Lancastrians,  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, in  which  Margaret,  and  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  latter  was  assassinated,  and 
king  Henry,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  tower,  was  foimd 
dead  a  few  days  afterwards.  Margaret,  whose  ambition  had 
kindled  the  desolating  war,  was  punished  only  with  imprison- 
ment. She  was  afterwards  ransomed  by  the  king  of  France, 
and  died  in  that  country. 

§  It  is  said  that  the  young  prince,  when  brought  before  the  king, 
and  asked  in  an  insulting  lone,  by  the  latter,  how  he  dared  to  invade 
nis  domiiiion,  replied,  with  a  spirit  congenial  to  hifthigh  birth,  thai 
he  came  thither  to  claim  his  just  inheritance.    The  ungenerous  Bl- 
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ward,  indignant  at  his  answer,  and  insensible  to  pity,  struck  him  on 
Ihe  face  with  his  gauntlet ;  and  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glouces- 
ter, with  others,  taking  the  blow  as  a  signal  for  further  violence, 
hurried  the  prince  into  the  next  apartment,  and  there  dispatched 
him  with  their  daggers. 

It  is  said  also,  and  generally  believed,  that  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  killed  king  Henry  with  his  own  hands. 

When  Edward  was  secured  on  the  throne,  his  spirit  sunk 
in  indolence  and  pleasure.  The  energies  of  his  reign  seem 
to  have  terminated  with  the  civil  wars,  unless  we  except  his 
acts  of  detestable  tyranny.  He  put  to  death,  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretence,  his  brother  Clarence;  and  preparing  to 
gratify  his  subjects,  by  a  war  with  France,  he  died  sud- 
denly, in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  poisoned,  as  was 
suspected,  by  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester. 

§  The  only  favour  which  the  king  granted  his  brother,  Clarence, 
after  his  condemnation,  was,  to  leave  him  the  choice  of  his  death. 
The  duke  chose  to  be  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey — a  whimsical 
choice,  which  implies  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  predilection  fwr 
that  liquor. 

16.  Etlward  V.,  a  minor,  succeeded  his  father,  1483,  undcrr 
tile  protection  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed,  under  the  title  of  Richard  III.  The  young  king 
and  his  brother  having  been  removed  to  the  tower  by  Rich- 
ard's order,  under  pretence  of  guarding  them,  disappeared 
about  that  time.  The  diabolical  Richard,  had  inliumanly 
deprived  them  of  life. 

§  Richard  possessed  a  fierce  and  savage  nature,  and  in  making  his 
way  to  the  tlirone,  had  recourse  to  the  most  perfidious  and  cruel 
acts.  Endeavouring  to  gain  the  assistance  of  lord  Hastings,  and 
finding  that  nobleman  inflexibly  favourable  to  the  children  of  Ed- 
ward, he  accused  him  of  treason,  and  ordered  him  to  be  decapita- 
ted, without  even  the  appearance  of  legal  forms. 

The  murder  of  the  two  young  princes,  was  as  deep  a  tragedy  as 
any  recorded  in  English  history.  Richard  gave  orders  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Brakenbiiry,  constable  of  the  tower,  to  put  his  nephews  to 
death ;  but  this  gentleman,  who  had  sentiments  of  honom*,  refused 
to  stain  his  hands  with  the  infamous  deed.  The  tyrant  then  en- 
gaged Sir  James  Tyrrel,  who,  choosing  three  associates,  like  him- 
self, came  in  the  night  time  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  where  the 
princes  were  lodged,  and  sending  in  the  assassins,  he  baae  them  ex 
ecute  their  commission,  while  he  himself  staid  without.  They 
found  the  unoffending  your^  princes  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a  sweet 
and  profound  sleep.  After  suffocating  them  with  the  bolster  and 
piUowSi  they  idiowed  their  naked  bodies  to  Tyrrel,  who  ordered 
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them  to  be  buried  at -the  foot  of  the  stairs,  deep  in  the  ground,  unda 
a  heap  of  stones.  These  circumstances  were  all  cx)nfessed  by  the 
bloody  actors,  in  the  following  reign.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
the  bones  of  two  persons  were  found  in  the  place  indicated,  wMch 
exactly  corresponded,  by  their  sizes,  to  Edward  V.,  and  his  brother; 
and  being  judged  the  undoubted  remains  of  these  unhappy  princes, 
were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

17.  The  earl  of  Richmond,  the  only  surviving  heir  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  becarae  the  instrument,  under  divine 
Providence,  of  avenging  the  awful  crimes  of  Richard.  As- 
sisted by  the  French  king,  he  landed  in  England,  and  revived 
the  spirits  of  a  party  almost  extinguished  in  the  kingdom. 
He  gave  battle  to  Richard,  1485,  in  the  field  of  Bosworth, 
and  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  the  usurper,  who  was  slain 
while  fighting  with  the  most  desperate  courage.  This  battle 
terminated  the  tenible  contest  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster — a  contest  which  lasted  thirty  years,  and 
in  which  twelve  sanguinary  pitched  battles  were  fought,  and 
100,000  brave  men,  including  eighty  princes  of  the  blood, 
peiished  on  the  field,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

§  The  person  of  Richard  was  as  deformed  as  his  character  was  de- 
testable. He  was  small  of  stature,  hump-backed,  ugly  m  his  fea- 
tures, and  had  his  left  arm  withered.  This  infirmity,  which  liad 
attended  him  from  his  birth,  he  pretended,  on  a  certain  occasion 
when  he  wished  to  confound  lord  Hastings,  was  the  effect  of  Jane 
Shore's  incantations,  knowing  that  this  nobleman  had  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  that  lady. 

18.  The  crown  which  Richard  wore  in  the  engagement 
that  proved  fatal  to  his  Ufe,  was  immediately  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  conqueror.  The  earl  of  Richmond  assumed  the 
title  of  Henry  VII.,  Aug.  22, 1485.  By  marrying  a  daugh 
ter  of  Edward  IV.,  he  united  the  rights  of  the  two  houses  d 
York  and  Lancaster.  He  was  a  descendant  from  Edmund 
Tudor,  and  first  king  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

Henry  was  a  prudent  and  politic  prince,  but  unhappily 
prejudiced  against  tlie  adherents  of  the  house  of  York.  A 
degree  of  discontent  was  thus  engendered,  which  tended  to 
jeopardise  his  government.  The  general  tranquillity  of  his 
reign  was,  oa  this  account,  occasionally  disturbed  by  plots 
and  conspiracies — two  of  which  were  rather  singulair.  con- 
eisting  in  attempts  to  counterfeit  the  persons  of  the  heuis  of 
York,  and  to  enforce  their  claims  to  the  crown. 
§  The  name  of  one  of  these  impostors  was  Lambert  SimneL  the 
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son  of  a  baker,  who  counterfeited  the  person  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, son  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence.  The  name  of  the  other 
wtm  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  Flemish  Jew,  who  personated 
the  duke  of  York,  who  had  been  smothered  in  the  tower.  They 
were  supported  by  men  of  distinction  in  the  nation,  and  gave  Henry 
great  trouble,  but  were  iinally  subdued  and  taken.  Simnel  was 
spared  and  made  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen.  "Warbeck  expia- 
ted his  crime  on  the  scaffold. 

The  aversion  of  Henry  to  the  house  of  York,  shewed  itself  even 
in  his  treatment  of  his  wife.  Though  in  the  highest  degree  virtu- 
ous amiable,  and  obsequious,  she  never  met  with  a  proper  return  of 
affection,  or  even  of  complaisance,  from  her  hu^and ;  and  the 
malignant  ideas  of  faction,  in  his  sullen  mind,  prevailed  over  all  the 
sentiments  of  conjugal  endearment. 

Henry  was  by  nature  a  despot ;  and  indeed  the  principles 
of  despotism  were  congenial  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Tudor  race.  Yet  bis  sagacity  led  him  generally  to  pacific 
counsels.  Though  he  was  by  no  means  a  popular  prince, 
he  was  useful  to  the  nation,  having  enacted  many  wise  laws, 
promoted  industry,  encouraged  commerce,  patronized  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  curbed  and  softened  the  spirit  of  a  proud 
and  rude  aristocracy.  His  policy  gave  a  death  blow  to  the 
Feudal  system.  The  greatest  stain  in  this  prince's  character 
was  his  avarice,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  prompt 
ed  to  the  iDost  oppressive  exacticMis. 

§  He  is  said  to  have  left  at  his  death,  in  ready  money,  a  sum  equal 
to  £10,000,000  at  present.  ^ 

19.  Henry  VIH.  succeeded  his  father  %  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  1509.  He  came  to  the  throne  with  flatter- 
,  ing  prospects,  considered  whether  in  respect  to  the  improved 
and  tranquil  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  affection  and  liigh 
expectation  of  his  people,  or  his  own  supposed  good  qualities. 
§  The  succession  was  well  established,  the  contending  titles  of 
York  and  Lancaster  were  fully  united  in  him,  the  treasury  was  well 
filled,  and  peace  and  prosperity  were  universally  fenjoyed.  The 
young  prince's  oerson  was  beautiful,  his  manners  elegant,  his  dis- 
position  frank,  liis  mind  highly  cultivated  for  the  times,  and  his 
native  talents  commanding. 

The  nation,  however,  was  greatly  disappointed  in  its  young 
prince.  He  soon  shewed  himself  an  unprincipled  tyrant ; 
and  both  friends  and  foes  felt,  at  times,  the  effects  of  hia 
caprice  and  cruelty.  His  ministers  were  talented  men,  but 
he  took  pleasure  in  abusing  them.  Only  archbishop  Cran- 
mer  contmued  to  be  an  object  of  favour  to  the  last.     Cardinal 
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Wolsey,  in  whom  he  placed  unbounded  confidence  for  a  time, 
was  finally  discarded.  Wolsey,  more  than  any  one  else,  by 
ministering  to  the  pleasures  and  ambition  of  the  king,  shapefl 
his  destiny  and  tiie  fortunes  of  the  people. 

§  This  celebrated  man  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich ;  but 
having  received  a  learned  education,  and  being  endowed  with  an  ex- 
cellent capacity,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  king,  and  hy 
degrees  rose  into  dbtinction,  till  he  became  the  prime  minister  of 
his  sovereign.  Clergyman  as  he  was,  he  countenanced  the  king  in 
all  his  light  sports,  gaiety,  and  sensual  indulgences,  a  quality  in  the 
companion,  which  contributed  to  the  influence  and  elevation  of  the 
courtier. 

20.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  counsels  of  Wolsey 
agreeing  with  the  natural  temper  of  Henry,  prompted  him  to 
make  war  against  Louis  XII.  of  France.  He  invaded  the 
country,  and  met  with  succesaf  so  far  as  he  went,  having 
gained  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs ;  (because  the  French  on  the 
occasion  made  more  use  of  their  spurs  than  their  swords ;) 
but  he  failed  to  improve  his  good  fortune,  and  after  taking 
Tournay,  returned  to  England. 

About  the  same  time  the  Scots,  who  had  made  an  incur 
sion  into  England,  were  defeated  by  Henry's  general,  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  at  Flodden  Field,  where  James  IV.,  and  a 
great  part  of  his  nobility,  were  slain.  Henry,  however,  did 
not  follow  up  his  advantage,  but  generously  granted  a  peace 
to  Scotland.       A 

Henry  also  look  a  pdrt  in  the  long  and  obstinate  wars 
which  were  waged  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  ae 
before  detailed.  His  foreign  alliances  cost  him  the  expendi- 
ture of  immense  treasures  to  no  purpose,  as  he  was,  by  turn^, 
the  dupe  of  both  parties. 

The  most  important  events  in  Henry's  reign,  are  connected 
with  his  matrimonial  alliances.  Out  of  these,  as  a  conse- 
quence, arose  the  ever-memorable  Reformation  in  England. 
Henry  was  opposed  by  the  pope  in  an  affair  so  interesting  to 
his  passions,  and  therefore  the  pope  was  opposed  by  him, 
and  at  length  lost  his  influence  in  the  kingdom.  In  this 
great  religious  change,  it  is  evident  Henry  had  no  good  in- 
tentions, but  sought  the  gratification  of  his  own  unhallowed 
appetites.  He  had  previously  declared  himself  the  champion 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  even  written  a  book  against 
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Luther.     Hence  was  conferred  on  him,  by  the  pope,  the  title 
of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

$  Henry  was  married  to  Catharine  of  Arragon,  his  brother's 
widow,  but  having  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn,  he 
applied  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce.  This,  however,  was  denied  him. 
But  Heiiry  was  not  to  be  frustrated  in  his  intentions.  The  opinion 
of  the  universities  was  favourable  to  him,  and  Anne  was  soon  crown- 
ed queen. 

The  pope  now  was  forced  to  pay  the  price  of  his  conscientiou9- 
ness  or  obstinacy.  His  authority,  from  that  time,  was  abolished  in 
England ;  the  annual  tribute  was  no  longer  paid  to  him ;  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  was  ordered ;  and  the  clergy,  as  well  as  all 
others,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  king  as  head  of  the  chwrch; 
and  the  want  of  obedience,  was  punishable  with  banishment  or 
death.  On  this  account.  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, among  others,  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  also,  was  conceived  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  king's 
wishes  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage,  and  after  being  deprived  of 
his  immense  power  and  possessions,  was  arrested  for  high  treason. 
He,  however,  died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  afterwards,  uttering  in  the 
anguish  of  his  soul,  the  never  to  be  forgotten  words,  "  Had  I  but 
served  Grod  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  forsaken  me  in  my  gray  hairs." 

Anne  Boleyn,  in  less  than  three  years,  was  condemned  and  be- 
headed. After  her,  he  married  four  wiyes  m  succession ;  the  first 
dying  in  child-birth ;  the  next  having  been  divorced,  because  he 
found  her  not  so  beautiful  as  had  been  represpted ;  and  the  third 
having  been  executed  for  adultery.    The  fourfl^rvived  him. 

The  tyrant  died  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  hil^k,  bequeathing  his 
crown,  first  to  Edward,  then  to  Mary,  and  lastl^i  Elizabeth. 

20i  Edward  VI.,  Henry's  eon,  by  Jane  Seymour,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1547,  in  his  tenth  year.  At  first,  the  earl  of 
Hertford  was  regent ;  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who 
was  decidedly  friendly  to  the  reformation.  Edward  was  a 
prince  of  great  promise  and  many  virtues;  but,  to  the  deep 
regret  of  the  English  nation,  he  died  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age. 

Daring  his  reign,  the  refprmation  made  great  progress^ 
through  the  zeal  of  Cranmer :  yet  a  large  body  of  the  people 
adheied  to  popery.  The  triumphs  of  the  new  religion  were 
jnot,  however,  effected  without  public  disturbances,  and  some 
sanguinary  executions  took  place  on  account  of  religion. 

A  project  -was  undertaken  of  uniting  England  and  Scot- 
land, by  a  marriage  between  Edward  and  Mary  Stuart,  the 
young  queen  of  th«  Scots.    It,  however,  failed,  and  a  Iwittle 
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ensued,  near  Musselburgh,  In  which  10,000  of  the  Scots  wrre 
slain. 

§  So  difTerent  in  disposition  was  Edward  from  his^  father,  that  it  is 
said  he  always  wept,  when  he  signed  an  order  for  an  execution 
against  any  of  his  subjects.  Edward's  benevolent  turn  of  mind  i$ 
evidenced  by  his  charitable  endowments,  as  Bridewell,  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  several  schools,  which  still  exist  and  flourish. 

21.  Mary,  Edward's  sister,  next  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1553.  History  has  assigned  to  her  the  unenviabte  title  of 
"  Woody,"  from  the  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  suffered  by 
the  protestants,  in  her  reign.  Her  disposition  was  morose, 
tyrannical,  and  cruel,  in  the  highest  degree.  Bent  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  catholic  religion,  sho  hesitated  at  no  mea- 
sures, however  unjust,  which  were  calculated  to  eflfect  the 
object. 

§  To  force  and  violence,  she  naturally  resorted.  Some  of  the  mo^ 
eminent  i-eformers,  as  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Ferrer, 
and  Rogers,  she  consigned  to  the  flames.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  these  cruelties,  a  powerful  prejudice  was  excited  against  the 
catholics.  Their  cause  sunk,  and  that  of  t'.ie  protestants  rose ;  and 
the  reformation  was,  in  reality,  extended,  by  the  means  employed 
for  its  extinction. 

The  beginning  of  Mary's  reign,  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  celebrated  I^ady  Jane  Grey,  grand  daughter  to  a 
sister  of  Henry  YHL  She  more  happily  suppressed,  soon 
after,  an  insurrec^n  under  Wyat. 

Her  husbandflas  Philip  H.,  of  Spain;  but,  by  the  articles 
of  marriage,  dbi^  or  rather  her  parliament,  iias  the  merit  of 
making  provision  for  the  independence  and  glory  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  It  was  agreed  that  the  administration  should  be 
solely  in  the  queen,  and,  on  certain  conditions,  her  issue 
shoidd  inherit  the  dominions  of  Philip. 

The  loss  of  Calais,  which  the  English  possessed  210 
years,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  she  was  hated,  both 
by  her  husband  and  her  subjects,  caused  her  to  die  of  ghei 
and  vexation  of  heart,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age. 

§  Jane  Grey,  whose  fate  was  so  traorical,  was  designed  by  Ed- 
ward to  be  his  successor.  Her  title,  however,  ivas  quite  defective ; 
and  the  law,  assigning  the  crown  to  her,  which  Edward  cau&ed  to 
be  passed,  was  unconstitutional.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  had  l9*ely  marri  %d  her  j  and  both  the  fa- 
ther And  son  strongly  solicited  her  to  accept  of  the  perilous  bequest 
of  Edward.  She  reluctantly  consented,  and,  by  their  intrigues,  waa 
pfodatmed  queen.    Her  youth  and  innocence  might  have  eatctised 
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hsr ;  but  she  was  soon  aitestedj  and,  together  With  hei  husband,  was 
eondemned  aud  executed. 

On  the  day  of  hef  execution,  her  husband  desired  i^crmission  to 
aeeher;  but  she  refused  her  consent,  informing  liim  by  message, 
that  the  tenderness  of  their  parting  would  overcome  the  fortitude  of 
both,  and  too  much  unbend  their  minds  from  a  greater  concern. 
Siie  adverted  also  to  Other  topics  of  a  consjolatory  kind.  Her  hus- 
band was  first  brought  to  the  block,  before  her  eyes ;  but,  undatm- 
ted  at  such  a  sight,  she  addressed  the  spectators,  in  a  most  affecting 
speech,  and,  with  a  serene  countenance,  immediately  submitted  her 
own  neck  to  the  fatal  axe. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  devout  christian, 
and  the  fairest  ornament  of  her  sex.  Aschem  tells  us,  that  she  wrote 
in  Latin,  with  great  strength  of  sentiment ;  and  we  are  informed 
by  her  contemporary.  Sir  Thomas  Chaioner,  that  she  was  well  versed 
in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French,  and  Italian.  Fuller  adds,  that 
she  had  "the  innocency  of  childhood,  the  beaaty  of  youth,  the  so- 
lidity of  middle,  the  gravity  of  old  age,  and  all  at  eighteen ;  the  birth 
of  a  princess,  the  learning  of  a  clerk,  the  life  of  a  saint,  yet  the 
death  of  a  malefactor,  for  her  parent's  offences." 

22.  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of 
her  sister  Mary,  1558.  This  was  a  joyful  event  to  the  Eng- 
lish people.  The  prudence  which,  as  a  subject,  she  had  dis* 
played  during  the  sanguinary  reign  of  her  sister,  gave  pro- 
mise of  excellence  in  the  sovereign. 

5  It  required  all  the  sagacity  and  caution  of  Elizabeth,  to  elude  the 
effects  of  the  violent  jealousy  wliich  the  quei^,  her  sister,  enter- 
tained against  her.  When  questioned  respectinl^the  real  presence, 
the  net  for  catching  protestants,  she  replied :       ^ 

"  Christ  was  the  word  that  sjmke  it,        • 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it, 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe  and  take  it." 

That  which  was  thus  promised,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
fulfilled.  By  her  wise  counsels,  the  protestant  religion  wag 
fostered;  the  church  of  England  received  its  present  form; 
and  agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  and  literature,  attained  to  an 
elevatijn  unknown  in  England  before.  Her  intrepid  mind, 
and  the  measures  of  the  government,  so  sagaciously  and 
firmly  pursued,  rendered  her  the  most  respected  and  power- 
ful sovereign  in  Europe.  She  colonized  a  large  portion  of 
North  America,  supported  the  infant  republic  of  Holland 
against  its  tyrannical  enemy,  humbled  the  pride  of  Spain,  in 
the  defeat  of  its  boasted  armada,  and  assisted  Henry  lY.  in 
the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.    She  sought  the  true  interests 
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and  glory  of  her  subjeds,  so  fer  as  concerned  their  temppra} 

prosperity,  or  their  external  religious  observance*. 

Yet  it  must  beacknowledged,  IhAl  shecompassedherobjectf?, 
biften,  by  very  questionable  means.  She  was  stern,  un3ricid- 
ing,  unrelenting,  despotic,  in  her  maxims  of  government, 
and  was  guilty^  at  times^  of  the  basest  acts  of  cruelty  and 
hypocrisy.  Her  treatment  of  her  cousin^  Mary,  queen  ol 
Scots,  whom  she  caused  to  be  beheaded,  on  the  bare  suspi- 
cion of  a  conspiracy,  has  loaded  her  memory  with  a  degree 
of  reproach,  which  the  splendour  of  her  reign,  in  otlier  re- 
spects, can  never  obliterate.  And  hef  Conduct  toward§  hei 
favourites,  particularly  the  earl  of  Essex,  is  maiked  with  siii- 
gular  caprice,  if  not  injustice. 

$  The  invincible  Armada,  so  calledl,  Was  a  fleet  which  Spain  fitted 
out  for  the  invasion  of  England,  on  account  of  the  interference  of  the 
tatter  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  It  consisted  of  150 
ships  of  war,  carryinff  27,000  men,  and  3000  cannon— the  largest 
naval  armament  which  Europe  had  ever  seen.  The  English  fleet  of 
108  ships,  commanded  by  Howard,  Drake,  and  others,  met  the  ar- 
mada as  it  entered  the  English  channel,  attacked  it  in  the  night,  and 
burnt  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  squadron.  A  storm  which 
drove  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  ships  on  the  coast  of  Zealand, 
complied  their  discomfiture,  and  only  fifty  shattered  vessels,  with 
6000  men,  returned  to  Spain. 

The  story  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary,  will  be  briefly 
told  in  what  follows.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James  V.,  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  great-^ranrf-daughter  of  Henry  VH.  of  England,  and  next 
heir  to  the  English  crown.  She  succeeded  her  father,  eight  days  af- 
ter her  birth.  Sh^  was  educated  in  France,  as  a  catholic,  and,  in 
early  life,  married  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.  Influenced 
by  her  maternal  uncles,  the  Guises,  she  consented  to  take  the  title  ol 
queen  of  England — an  injudicious  measure,  equally  calculated  to 
wound  her  own  peace,  and  excite  Elizabeth's  resentment. 

After  her  return  to  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Francis,  she  gave 
her  hand  to  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  (lord  Daraley.)  But  the  lung, 
her  husband,  being  excluded  from  any  share  in  tlie  government,  by 
the  advice  (as  he  suspected)  of  Rizzio,  an  Italian  musician,  her 
secretai7  ^^^  favourite,  he,  by  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal nobility,  suddenly  surprised  them  when  at  supper  together,  and 
effected  the  death  of  Rizzio,  in  the  queen's  presence. 

The  next  year,  the  king  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  to  which  he  had  retired  with  a  few  friends.  The  earl  of 
Bolhwell,  the  new  favourite  of  Mary,  is,  not  without  reason,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  contriver  of  this  murder.  He  was,  however, 
acquitted  by  the  nobles  of  his  and  Mary^s  party ;  and,  in  about  two 
months  after,  the  imprudent  princess  condescended  to  marry  him. 

This  shameful  conduct,  occasioned  the  revolt  of  the  chief  nobility 
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and  her  best  siibjectsj  by  Whotti  she  ivas  taken  prisoner,  compellefi 
her  to  resign  the  crown,  and  her  son,  James  VI.,  was  called  to  the 
ak)vereignty.  The  queen)  soon  after,  escaped  from  prison,  and  raised 
an  army  to  oppose  the  regent,  Murrayj  who  was  detemained  on  hef 
destniction,  and  whom  she  had  frequently  condemned,  and  as  fre- 
quently pardonedi  She  was,  however,  defeated j  and  fled  to  Eng- 
land, in  1568,  Whete  she  expected,  from  the  repeated  declarations  bf 
Elizabeth,  protection  and  security. 

Elizabeth,  secretly  delighted  to  find  a  hated  rival  in  her  power 
proved  unfaithful  to  her  professions,  and  detained  the  unhappy 
fugitive  a  prisoner,  for  eighteen  years*  She  first,  however^  Under 
pretence  of  doing  justice  to  Mary,  had  the  cause  of  the  latter  en  • 
quired  into,  at  a  conference  at  York.  But  though  nothing  Mas 
proved  against  her,  Elizabeth  saw  fit  to  detain  her  in  close  coU' 
finement. 

The  Scottish  queen,  during  her  tedious  and  merciless  confinement, 
naturally  desired,  and  her  friends  for  her,  a  release.  For  a  plot  to 
effect  this  object)  devised  by  her  friends,  and  detected,  she  was  held 
responsible  5  and  though  an  independent  sovereign,  was  tried  by  a 
foreign  power.  Presumed,  only,  to  be  guilty,  she  was  condemned, 
««\d  soon  after  barbarously  beheaded,  in  Fotheringav  castle,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  nineteenth  of  her  captivity. 

Historians  tell  US,  that  When  Mary  Was  informed  of  the  order  for 
her  execiuVonj  she  was  surprised,  but  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  fear. 
The  night  before  her  execution,  she  called  in  all  her  servants,  and 
bade  them  a  ^lemn  farewell.  Next  morning  she  dressed  herself  in 
a  rich  habit  of  bilk  and  velvet,  and  declared  her  resolution  to  die  in 
the  faith  m  which  she  had  been  educated.  It  was  on  the  8th  ol 
Feb.  1587,  when  she  was  bro\ight  to  the  block,  and  in  that  awful 
conjuncture,  displayed  a  fortitude  and  decency,  which  would  have 
Honoured  a  matron  of  KBme;  and  to  the  moment  of  her  death, 
united  the  majesty  of  a  queeh.  with  the  meekness  of  a  martyr. 

Tlie  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  a  ivrayer  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial, 
used  the  following  words-— "It  is  a  charitable  saying  of  father 
Luther,  *  Many  one  liveth  a  Papist  and  dieth  a  Protestant :'  only  this 
(  have  been  informed,  that  she  took  her  death  patiently,  and  recom- 
mended herself  wholly  to  Jesus  Christ." 

Mary,  besides  her  eminent  beauty,  which>as  celebrated  through- 
out Europe,  possessed  the  highest  mental  accomplishments.  She 
read  and  understood  several  languages,  wrote  poetry,  and  cultivated 
a  knowledge  of  music.  Her  misfortunes  were  great ;  and  though 
many  of  them  were  brought  upon  her  by  het  indiscretions,  if  not 
crimes,  the  severity  of  her  lot  has  called  forth  general  commisera- 
tion. 

In  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  feign,  the  earl  of  Leicester  was 
her  principal  favourite;  but  after  his  death,  she  became  attached  to 
the  earl  of  E&sex,  as  her  minister ;  and  indeed  there  was,  on  the  part 
of  the  queen,  though  quite  advanced  in  life,  much  of  the  appearan  ^e 
of  a  more  tender  passion.  She  seems,  however,  unalterably  to  have 
kept  her  resolution  "to  Hve  and  die  a  maiden  queen."    She  was 
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pleased  with  courtship,  but  kept  aloof  from  matrimony.  Essex  waf 
a  young  nobleman  of  singular  accomplishments,  talents,  and  spirit 

The  queen  and  Essex  had  many  quarrels  and  reconciliations.  In 
one  instance,  in  consequence  of  some  affront  which  he  offered  her. 
she  angrily  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear ;  upk)n  which  Essex  clapped 
his  hand  on  his  sword,  swearing  he  would  not  bear  such  usage,  were 
it  from  Henry  VIII. ;  and  immediately  withdrew  from  court  His 
indiscretion,  however,  was  soon  pardoned.  He  was  at  length  teased 
by  her  capricious  humour  into  a  crime,  which  she  could  not  pardon. 
He  had  severely  reflected  on  her  person,  (for  though  nearly  in  her 
seventieth  year,  she  wished  to  be  tliought  a  beauty,)  and  connected 
tliis  with  some  suspicious  movements  of  a  treasonable  nature.  He 
was  soon  arraigned,  convicted,  and  brought  to  the  block. 

From  this  period  her  mind  began  to  be  depressed.  The  cause 
doubtless  was,  the  revival  of  her  tenderness  for  Essex.  While  under 
sentence  of  death,  he  sent  by  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  to  Eliza- 
beth) a  ring  which  she  had  given  him  as  a  pledge  of  her  affection, 
and  of  the  confidence  he  might  feel,  in  whatever  disgrace  he  might 
be,  that  the  sight  of  it  would  secure  her  favourable  interposition. 
The  countess,  at  the  instigation  of  her  husband,  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Essex,  neglected  to  deliver  it ;  and  when  on  her  beath-bed,  sent 
for  the  queen,  to  inform  her  of  the  fact  Elizabeth,  bursting  ^^t^^ 
frantic  passion,  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed,  and  exidaimed, 
"  God  may  pardon  you,  but  I  never  can." 

Prom  that  moment  the  queen  fell  into  the  profoundest  melancholy , 
refused  both  food  and  medicine,  and  throwing  herself  on  thefloor, 
remained  in  that  state  several  days  and  nights,  till  life  became 
extinct. 

Essex,  it  appears,  was  much  thought  of  in  his  day.  We  find  in 
an  ancient  account  of  him,  the  following  quaint  and  hyperbolic 
epitaph : 

"Here  sleeps  gtcat  Essex,  doarIirt§  o(  mankirtde, 
Faire  honour's  lampe,  foulo  en^ie's  prey,  Arte'sfame 

Nature's  pride,  Virtue's  bulwarkc,  lure  of  minde, 
Wisdome's  flowef.  Valour's  tower,  Fortune's  shame, 

England's  sunne,  Belgia's  light,  France's  star,  Spaine's  thunder, 

LySwne's  lightning,  Ireland's  olowde,  the  whole  world's  wonder.'* 

23.  Little  needs  be  added  respecting  the  character  of 
Elizabeth.  In  her  private  life,  she  was  less  commendable 
than  in  her  public  coxiAxxci.  She  possessed  few  qualities  of 
the  heart  which  wc  love  to  see  in  all,  especially  in  woman. 
The  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  admiration,  the  jea- 
lousy of  love,  (he  meanness  of  insincerity,  and  the  sallies  of 
an^er,  sullied  her  character,  and  showed  that  she  was  still  a 
woman,  but  without  the  amiability  of  her  sex.  The  attri- 
butes of  her  intellect,  however,  merit  the  highest  encomium, 
and  her  public  conduct  was  that  of  a  queen.     We  give  her 
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fiill  credit  for  vigour,  firmness,  penetration,  and  address — ^for 
heroism  without  rashness,  for  frugaKty  without  avarice,  foi 
activity  without  tlie  turbulence  of  ambition.  Her  proficiency 
m  leajning  was  great,  and  she  possessed  extraordinary  talen^js 
for  government.  The  security  and  defence  of  the  English 
people,  were  never  placed  in  abler  hands. 

GERMANY. 

24.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  Germany 
was  under  the  sway  of  Frederick  IV.  He  erected  Austria 
into  an  Archduchy,  and  rendered  his  family  the  most  power- 
ful in  Germany,  by  marrying  his  son  Maximilian,  to  Mary, 
heiress  of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands.  He  reigned 
fifty-three  years. 

25.  Maximilian  I.,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  1493.  He 
possessed  most  of  the  qualities  that  signalize  a  great  prince. 
He  freed  Germany  from  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  established  peace  among  its  separate  sovereignties. 

§  He  was  wanting  in  decision  of  mind,  which  seemed  to  be  his 
only  failing  as  a  prince ;  in  consequence  of  which,  some  of  his  im» 
portant  projects  miscarried.  His  memory  was  so  tenacious,  that  he 
never  forgot  the  names  of  persons  he  had  once  seen,  or  heard  men- 
tioned. 

26.  His  grandson,  Charles  V.,  succeeded  him  in  the  empire, 
1519,  having  carried  the  election  in  preference  to  Francis  I., 
of  France.  Some  particulars  respecting  this  distinguished 
prince,  were  given  in  the  histCHry  of  that  country.  A  few 
others  will  be  added. 

§  Charles  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  son  of  Maximilian,  and  of 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  in  1516. 

The  first  act  of  his  administration,  was  to  appoint  an  im- 
perial diet,  with  a  view  to  check  tlie  progress  of  Luther's 
opinions,  which  were  represented  as  inimical  to  the  peace  of 
Germany.  About  this  time,  also,  Gennany  was  divided  into 
ten  circles.  In  1521,  commenced  the  celebrated  war  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  in  which  Charles  obtained  manifest  ad* 
vantage.  In  1527,  he  took  Rome,  which  was  plundered  by 
the  Germans  during  nine  months.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
Charles  captured  Tunis,  and  liberated  twenty-two  thousand 
Christian  slaves. 
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But  the  most  extrai»rdinary  event  pertaining  to  this  sove- 
reign, was  the  voluntary  relinquishment  of  his  kingly  and 
imperial  auihority.  He  resigned,  first  the  Netherlands  and 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  to  his  son  Philip,  in  1556,  and  after- 
wards the  empire,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in  a  monastery.  An  occur- 
rence of  this  kind,  is  rare  in  the  history  of  princes,  who  are 
generally  more  fond  of  authority,  the  longer  they  have  en- 
joyed it. 

§  Charles  was  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  Europe,  his  sway 
extending  over  Spain,  Grermany,  the  Netherlands,  and  a  part  of  Italy. 
He  was  generally  successful  in  war,  though  (if  such  was  his  aim) 
universal  empire  was  beyond  his  reach.  He  never  could  bring  his 
dommions  into  a  well  connected  body.  His  enemies  were  nume- 
rous and  powerful,  and  gave  him  perpetual  annoyance.  His  cares 
and  difficulties  increased  as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  finding  his  health 
also  decline,  he  determined  to  relinquish  the  burdens  of  government 

Accordinoly,  he  recalled  his  son  Philip,  on  whom,  at  his  recent 
marriage  with  Mary,  queen  of  England,  he  had  bestowed  the  king- 
doms of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  also  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Having 
assembled  the  states  of  the  Low-Countries,  at  Brussels,  he  explained 
the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  recapitulated  the  most  important  ac- 
tions of  his  life,  and  transferred  the  sovereign  authority  to  Philip, 
with  such  unaffected  magnanimity  and  paternal  affection,  that  the 
whole  audience  melted  into  tears.  A  few  weeks  after  this  solemni- 
ty, Charles  conferred  all  his  royalties  and  signiories,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  upon  his  son ;  reserving  nothuig  to  himself,  but  a  pen- 
sion of  100,000  crowns,  to  be  deducted  from  the  revenue  of  Spain. 

After  making  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  secure  the  Grerman 
princes  in  the  interests  of  Philip,  Charles  made  a  formal  resignation 
of  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  immediately  set  out  for 
Spain,  with  a  chosen  retinue.  Previously  to  his  arrival  in  that  coun- 
try, a  small  building  had  been  annexed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Just, 
consisting  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friar's  cells,  with 
naked  walls,  and  the  other  two  hung  with  b^o^vn  cloth,  and  furnish- 
ed in  the  most  simple  manner.  Thither  Charles  retired,  with  only 
twelve,  domestics  ;  and  there,  after  a  peaceful  solitude  of  about  two 
years,  he  resigned  his  breath,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

27.  The  successors  of  Charles  in  the  empire,  during  the 
remainder  of  this  period,  were,  after  Ferdinand  T.,  his  son 
Maximilian  II.,  and  Rhodolph  II.  These  princes  geneially 
made  use  of  pacific  expedients,  in  the  disputes  carried  on  be* 
tween  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics. 

§  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  are  said  to  have  been  most  excell^dt 
princes.  From  the  latter,  no  one  ever  heard  a  harsh  expression. 
So  economical  were  his  arrangements,  that  to  every  act  of  his  life 
its  appropriate  hour  was  allotted.    The  empire  flourished  in  a  pecu- 
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liar  manner  under  his  administration.  Rhodolph,  though  at  yrM 
wnh  the  Turks,  almost  the  whole  of  his  reign,  was  more  occupied 
with  tournament^  and  the  study  of  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  as- 
tronomy, than  with  the  affairs  of  state.  He  frequently  spent  whole 
days  at  the  shops  of  clockmakers,  turners,  &c.,  so  eager  was  his  de- 
.  sire  for  that  species  of  knowledge. 

28.  The  reformation  in  religion,  by  which  the  present  pe- 
riod is  so  peculiarly  distinguished,  is  the  most  important  event 
in  tEe  history  of  Germany.  It  commenced  in  that  country, 
whence  it  spread  rapidly  through  several  other  European  na- 
tions. It  was  connected  with  a  new  era  in  tlie  religious  his- 
tory of  the  world.  By  it,  Papacy  received  a  wound,  from 
which  it  can  never  recover.     The  date  of  this  event,  is  1517. 

Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  friar,  was  the  first  instrument 
employed  by  an  overruling  Providence,  in  accomplishing  this 
gieat  moral  revolution.  His  attention  was  excited  to  the 
corruption  and  abuses  of  the  Catholic  religion,  by  the  sale  ot 
indulgencies,  at  that  time  instituted  throughout  all  the  Chris- 
tian kingdoms  of  Europe.  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  the  completion  of  his  magnificent  buildings  at  Rome,  had 
Dublished  general  indulgences ;  that  is,  remittances  from  the 
pains  of  purgatory :  and  the  elector  of  Mentz,  authorised  the 
Dominicans  to  receive  the  money,  and  preach  up  the  merits 
of  such  a  contribution. 

But  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  these  pardons  for  all 
sins,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  were  disposed  of,  gave  greal 
offence  to  many  religious  persons,  and  induced  Luther,  who 
was  then  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Wittemberg,  to  expose  the 
absurdity  of  such  odious  trafiic.  His  indignation  was  aroused ; 
and  indeed,  the  enormity  of  these  doings,  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  iniquity  of  the  whole  system. 

His  anathemas  found  many  willing  hearers,  particularly  in 
the  electorate  of  S^*)xony,  though  Tetzel,  the  papal  agent, 
vigorously  combatted  him.  Luther,  however,  by  degrees  ac- 
quired gieat  popularity,  and  his  influence  brought  other  di- 
vines into  the  controversy.  Persecution  was  now  resorted  to 
by  the  pope  and  his  emissaries,  but  this  only  increased  his 
zeal  and  indignation  as  a  preacher.  Luther  was  soon  cited 
by  the  pope,  to  appear  at  Rome,  w^ithih  sixty  days.  Prince 
Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  however,  requested  that  the  re- 
former might  plead  his  cause  in  Germany ;  and  Luther  re- 
paired, under  the  protection  of  a  safe  conduct,  to  the  imperial 
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diet,  convoked  by  Chaiies  at  Augsburg,  before  cardinal  Caje 
tan ;  but  instead  of  making  any  recantation,  be  boldly  avow^ 
ed  his  resolution  of  defending  his  doctrines,  though  all  the 
tenors  of  the  church  should  be  denounced  against  him.  As 
the  pope's  legate,  however,  proceeded  to  menaces,  Luther  re- 
tired privately  fi:om  Augsburg,  having  first  complained,  by 
etter,  to  the  pope,  of  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Ca^etan. 

Having  arrived  safely  into  Saxony,  he  found  the  mass  there 
universally  abolished,  the  images  destroyed,  and  the  convents 
shut  up.  The  spirit  which  had  been  thus  kindled,  s[N:ead 
next  into  Switzerland,  where  it  produced  the  most  important 
changes.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  soon  embraced 
the  Luthsran  tenets ;  and  the  protestants,  as  they  were  aU 
called  who  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  multipUed  in  the 
Netherlands,  France,  and  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany 
The  quarrel  which  Henry  VIIL,  who  was  no  protestant  him 
self,  had  with  the  pope,  was  the  means  of  advancing  the  re- 
formation in  England,  and  of  subverting  the  ancient  faith 
The  cruel  persecutions  of  which  the  papists  were  guilty, 
greatly  aided  the  good  cause,  in  the  end. 

SPAIN. 

29.  Spain  had,  for  several  ages,  been  held  by  the  Moots, 
or  Mahometans.  This  people,  however,  had  lost  one  province 
after  another,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  only 
G ranada  remained  subject  to  their  authority.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1479,  the  crowns  of  Cas- 
tile and  Arragon  were  happily  united,  and  thus  all  the  Chris- 
tian principaUties  in  Spain,  found  themselves  under  one 
sceptre ;  and,  with  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which  the  king 
and  queen  effected  in  1492,  Spain  became  one  entire  monar- 
chy. Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were,  in  efiect,  two  sovereign 
princes,  though  professedly  united  in  marriage. 

The  Moors  suffered  tembly  in  the  siege  of  Granada,  and 
with  the  loss  of  their  dominions,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
obliged  to  retire  into  Africa. 

J  To  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  establishment  of  the  torribje  In- 
qnisition,  in  Spain,  is  owing.  Two  thousand  persons  are  said  to.  have 
suffered  death  under  Torquemada,  the  first  inquisitor  general.  This 
Instance  of  int^nperate  and  ferocious  zeal,  in  the  king  and  queso, 
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may  well  be  set  off  against  the  several  good  qualities,  whichit  is.al* 
lowed,  they  possessed.  Their  reign  was  signalized  by  the  discoy^ 
ries  made  by  the  great  Columbus. 

30.  Jane,  who  became  deranged,  succeeded  her  motheia 
Isabella,  in  Castile,  with  her  husband,  Philip  .of  Austria. 
On  the  death  of  her  father,  Jane  being  unfit  to  reign,  her 
son  Charles  I.,  afterwards  Charles  V.,  was  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  all  Spain,  1616.  His  history  has  aheady  been 
related. 

$  During  Charles's  reign,  Mexico  was  conquered  by  Femandp 
Cortez,  in  1519,  and  Peru  by  Pizarro  in  1525.  Hie  Spanish  d<>- 
.  minions  were  thus  greatly  extended. 

31.  Philip  II.,  succeeded  his  father  upon  the  abdicatipn^qf 
the  latter,  in  1556.  In  his  time,  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  was  sustained  by  Spain,  France,  England  and  Ger- 
many, all,  at  this  time,  highly  flourishing  and  respectaUe,  either 
from  the  talents  of  their  sovereigns,  or  their  internal  strength, 
Philip  was  an  acute  and  able  politician,  though  his  policy 
partook  somewhat  of  selfish  cunning.  He  was  sovereign  of 
Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands.  He 
had  likewise,  for  a  few  years,  the  resources  of  England  at 
command,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  the  English  queen. 
His  power  was  great,  but  his  ambition  was  greater  ;  and 
though  he  met  with  occasional  success,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
and  busy  reign,  he  had  accomplished  but  few  of  his  i^ume- 
rous  projects. 

§  Pope  Paul  IV.,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Philip,  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  king  of  France,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  Milan  and 
the  Sicilies.  Philip,  with  the  aid  of  the  Enghsh,  defeated  the  French 
at  St  Quintin,  and  hoped,  from  this  signal  victory,  to  force  the 
allies  into  a  peace.  Another  signal  victory,  however,  was  necessary, 
which  Philip  gained  near  Gravelines,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
the  French  surrendered  to  Spain,  no  less  than  eighty-nme  fortified 
towns,  in  the  low  countries,  and  in  Italy. 

PhiUp  was  an  intolerant  bigot  in  religion,  and  it  was  owing  to  hi* 
cruel  attempts  to  enforce  a  uniformity  of  religious  opinion  in  the 
Ketherlands,  that  the  latter  broke  away  from  his  authority,  as  will 
be  detailed  below. 
J  HOLLAND. 

32.  Holland  became  a  republic  by  the  uni<m  of  Utrecht, 
in  1579.  The  states  combined  to  defend  their  common 
liberties,  on  account  of  the  tyranny  of  their  sovereign,  Philq^ 
II.     Seven  of  the  seventeen  provinces,  constituting  tha  Neth- 
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erlands,  came  into  the  measure.      The  remaining  ten  pro- 
vinces had  their  charter  renewed  by  Philip,  and  did  not  be 
oome  independent  until  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteeuth 
century. 

{  Holland,  is  another  appdlation  for  the  Seven  United  Provinces^ 
00  called,  from  its  chief  province  being  of  that  name.  The  remaii^ 
ing  ten  are  known  by  the  name  of  Flanders.  The  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, composed  of  some  of  these  provinces,  was  originally  equal 
to  any  power  in  Europe.  The  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  except 
three  states,  were  annexed  to  the  German  empire,  by  marriage,  1477 
*they  were  afterwards  resigned  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  the  Hollanders  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Franks,  under  whom,  they  were  divided  into  small  gov- 
emmeifl^  the  heads  of  which  were  despotic,  in  their  own  dominiona. 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  were  united  to  Germany,  under  one 
pf  the  .grandsons  of  Charlemagne,  but  became  independent  in  tlie 
fenth  century.  At  length,  in  1443,  they  were  subject  to  the  dukes 
tf  Burgundy.  The  next  transfer  of  these  statei^  was  to  Germany, 
Charles  V.  being  heir  to  the  house  of  Burgundy. 

They  endured  the  rule  of  Charles,  but  the  tyranny  of  his  son 
Philip  n.,  was  not  to  be  borne.  The  Reformation  had  made  a  coa- 
sidjerable  progress  in  the  Netherlands.  Philip,  with  a  view  to  repress 
it,  established  the  Inquisition,  projected  certain  innovations,  which 
created  alarm  and  tumult,  ana  sent  an  army  under  the  duke  of  Alva, 
to  enforce  implicit  submission.  The  consequence  of  these  measures 
was,  that  many  thousands  of  persons,  and  some  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  It  is  computed 
that  18,000  were  the  victims  of  the  five  years'  administration  oi 
Alva. 

William,  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  whom  the  government  of  seve- 
ral of  the  provinces  had  been  conferred,  and  %vho  was  now,  himself, 
midqr  the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition,  raised  an  army  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  undertook  the  deliverance  of  the  states.  Having  reduced 
some  of  the  most  important  garrisons,  he  was  proclaimed  Stadthold^ 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  in  1570. 

The  whole  seventeen  provinces  had  equally  suffered  from  the 
tjrranny  of  Philip ;  but  only  seven  of  them  could  agree  to  form  a 
confederated  republic.    The  influence  of  jealousy  and  competition, 

Prevented  the  union  of  the  whole.  By  the  treaty  which  was  forme^ 
was  agreed  that  they  should  defend  their  liberties,  as  one  unites 
republic ;  that  they  should  jointly  decide  in  the  concerns  of  peace 
and  war,  estabUsh  a  general  legislative  authority,  and  maintain  re- 
ligious freedom.  William  was  elected  Stadtholder  of  the  whole 
seven,  a  title  which  included  the  duties  of  a  general,  admiral,  and 
maj^istrate. 

•flie  efiiision  of  blood,  which  had  been  great  prior  to  this  union, 
was  not  hereby  much  diminished.  The  crown  of  Spain,  strained 
every  iierve  to  recover  those  provinces.  Philip,  venting  his  indig- 
nation, by  a  proscription  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  offering  25,000 
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crowns  for  his  head,  compassed  his  revenge  ;  for  t^sf  illp^trtoiuf  in|Q 
wa?  cut  off  by  an  assassin,  15fii4.  By  persevermg  courage,  l^owever. 
and  assisted  by  queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Henry  IY.qf 
France,  the  Hollanders,  at  length,  completely  established  their  inde- 
pendence, and  brought  the  Spanish  monarch  to  acknowledge  ^em 
as  a  free  people. 

Maurice,  the  son  of  William,  was  elected  Stadthc^der,  m  the  room 
of  his  father,  and  displayed  the  most  consummate  talents,  as  a  states- 
man and  warrior,  having  conducted  the  struggle  to  the  issue  idiBady 
related. 

AMERICA. 

33.  The  immense  portion  of  the  earth  caHed  America, 
was  unknown  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  tDl  the  year  1492, 
when  it  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  in  a  voyage  which  he  made  from  Spam,  sailing 
west,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  new  continent,  or  at  least 
of  arriving  at  India,  in  this  direction.  He  first  met,  not  wiA 
the  continent,  but  the  islands  in  its  vicinity. 

§  The  discovery  of  the  new  world,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  hap- 
piest results  of  genius,  that  mankind  have  ever  witnessed.  The  iBj- 
portance  of  the  discovery  cannot  be  easily  overrated*  An  event  so 
unlooked  for,  so  unthought  of,  expanded  the  views,  and  waked  up 
the  energy  of  the  human  mind.  It  excited  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  un- 
felt  before.  Its  influence  on  commerce,  and  consequently  wealth, 
was,  from  the  beginning,  great  and  decisive,  by  immensely  increas- 
ing the  articles  of  traffic.  The  mines  of  America  famished,  also,  a 
great  abundance  of  the  precious  metals ;  thus  multiplying  the  amount 
of  the  circulating  medium  throughout  the  world.  Colonization,  and 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have  been  advanced  and  extended,  by  means 
of  this  discovery ;  the  sphere  of  human  enjoyment  enlarged,  and 
especially  the  blessings  of  the  true  religion,  communicated  to  greater 
numbers  of  mankind.  America  has  also  given  to  the  world  a  new 
and  bright  example,  both  of  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  the  effects  of 
which,  are  destined  to  be  felt  through  all  time,  and,  perhaps,  amon^ 
all  nations.  Some  evils  have,  indeed,  been  incident  to  the  discoverj^ 
but  they  are  exceedingly  outweighed  by  its  propitious  results,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so,  judging  from  the  known  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  from  the  dealings  of  divine  providence. 

It  has  been  believed  by  some,  that  America  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  The  theory  has  gained  advocates,  from  a  few  pas- 
sages in  the  works  of  some  of  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  also  from 
coincidences  in  the  languages  and  customs  of  some  of  the  nations  df 
the  old  and  new  continent.  But  the  theory  has  httle  ground  for  its 
support.  Certainly,  at  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  no  traces  of 'the 
knowledge  of  another  continent  existed ;  and  it  was  generally  suppo- 
sed, that  the  Canaries  formed  the  western  boundaries  of  the  world. 

To  Columbus,  an  account  of  whom  will  appear  in  a  oiographical 
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d[etdi,  about  to  follow,  mankind  are  indebted  for  the  correction  of 
this  error,  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent.  From  a  long  and 
close  appucation  to  the  study  of  geography,  this  great  man  had  ob- 
tained a  biowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  far  beyond  what 
was  conunon  to  ttie  age  m  which  he  hved.  Another  continent,  ho 
conceived  necessarily  existed,  to  complete  the  balance  of  this  terra- 
aueous  globe;  but  he  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  connected  witii 
that  of  nidia.  The  truth  of  his  speculations,  he  now  ardently  de- 
wred  to  prove,  by  experiment.  In  this,  however,  he  met  with  greal 
difficulty,  and  it  was  not  until  the  expiration  of  several  years,  that  hii 
project  was  patronized  by  any  prince  or  court  in  Europe.  Queen 
Isabella,  of  Spain,  has  immortalized  her  name,  by  rendering  the 
first  effectual  aissistance  to  Columbus. 

One  great  motive  which  influenced  Columbus  and  his  patronese^ 
aside  from  the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  anew  continent, 
wa3  to  find  a  passage  to  China  and  the  East  Indies,  by  sea :  or  rather 
the  latter,  may  have  been  the  sole  motive,  connecting  the  supposed 
new  regions  with  the  east  of  Asia.  It  had  been  long  an  object  of 
study,  to  find  such  a  passage,  and  thus  avoid  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  transporting  the  merchandise  of  India,  across  the  land, 
from  the  Red  Sea,  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  The  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  not  then  known,  and  the  sliortest  route 
was  supposed,  by  Columbus,  to  be  by  the  west.  It  is  to  be  rememr 
bered,  that  the  maps  of  that  period,  represented  the  oriental  countries 
of  Asia,  as  stretching  vastly  farther  to  the  east,  than  has  since  beea 
proved  to  be  the  fact.  Columbus  was  fitted,  in  every  point  of  view, 
for  his  mighty  and  perilous  undertaking. 

Never  was  success  more  complete,  or  a  great  idea  more  happily 
realized.  With  inconsiderable  means,  and  an  ilKappointed  ^tilla 
of  three  small  vessels,  victualled  for  twelve  months,  and  having  on 
board  ninety  men,  he  con^menced  his  unpromising  adventure.  Irv- 
ing Palos,  in  Spain,  on  the  3d  of  August,  he  sailed  durectly  for  the 
Canaries,  whence,  having  refitted  his  crazy  ships,  he  kept  a  due 
western  course,  over  an  unknown  ocean,  not  without  a  compass,  but 
without  a  chart  His  compass,  however,  occasioned  perplexity; 
The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  due  north,  was  first  ob- 
served, when  he  had  sailed  about  200  leagues  irom  the  Canaries, 
and  so  terrified  his  men,  that  they  were  scarcely  restrained  from 
mutiny.  All  his  address  and  talents  were  now  put  in  requisitioo. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  needle  seemed  portentous  to  hinvseli^  but 
his  ingenuity  devised  a  solution  of  it,  which  silenced  the  complaints 
of  his  crew. 

After  this,  he  pursued  his  voyage,  yet  not  without  the  frequent 
manifestation  of  anxiety  and  impatience,  on  the  part  of  his  crew. 
Thirty  days  had  transpired  since  they  had  left  the  Canaries,  and  no 
land  appearing,  both  officers  and  men  joined  in  a  revolt  Columbus 
was  forced  partially  to  give  way  to  their  remonstrances,  and  pro- 
posed  to  r^unL  after  the  expiration  of  three  days,  if  they  should 
find  no  land.    Some  indications  of  it  had  already  begun  to  appear, 
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au(i,  on  the  llth  of  October,  the  Joyful  sight  was  descried,  first  by 
Columbus  himself.  God  was  immediately  pndsed,  and  the  sailoiB 
Were  now  as  ardent  in  their  expressions  of  repentance  and  admira- 
tion, as  they  had  been»  before,  insolent  and  ungovernable. 

34.  St.  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  was  the  island  first 
discovered.  Columbus  afterwards  touched  at  Cuba,  and 
nispaniola,  (St.  Domingo,)  now  Hayti.  .  On  the  latter  he  left 
some  of  his  men,  to  form  a  colony.  His  theory  led  him  to 
call  the  regions  he  had  discovered,  by  the  name  of  West  In- 
dies ;  since  he  had  reached  India,  or  a  portion  of  the  globe 
which  he  supposed  to  be  near  it,  by  a  western  passage. 

Oolumbus  returned  to  Spam  in  the  following  May,  and  soon 
set  out,  with  a  much  larger  expedition,  on  a  second  voyage* 
In  this  he  was  so  happy  as  to  add  many  other  islands  to 
those  already  found.  In  a  third  voyage,  he  discovered  Trini- 
dad, and  the  continent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoke,  1498. 

The  fame  of  Ms  discoveries,  drew  adventurers  from  all 
parts  of  Europe ;  and,  among  others,  Americus  Vesputius,  a 
Florentine,  a  man  of  science  and  genius,  who,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  following  the  footst^  of  Columbus,  acquired  the 
undeserved  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  the  new  world. 

In  1497,  one  year  before  the  main  land  of  South 
America  had  been  discovered  by  Columbus,  John  6abot,  a 
Venetian  by  birth,  but  at  that  time  an  inhabitant  of  England, 
proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  under  a  commission  firom 
the  British  king,  and  found  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Touching  at  various  parts  of  the  coast,  he  took  possession  of 
the  country,  in  behalf  of  the  crown  of  England. 

The  Spaniards,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  made 
settlements  in  the  new  world,  and,  impelled  by  a  thirst  of 
gold,  committed  horrible  butcheries  in  several  of  the  islands, 
and  especially  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  under  Cortez,  Pizarro, 
and  Almagro.  These  brave  adventurers,  though  base  men, 
established  the  authority  of  Spain  over  countries  which  they 
depopulated  by  their  avarice  and  cruelty.  In  the  year  1 600, 
the  coast  of  Brazil  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Alvarez  de 
Cabral,  tlie  Portuguese  admiral,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  driven  too  far  to  the  west,  on  a  voyage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Hence,  the  settlement  and  possession  of  that 
part  of  America,  by  the  people  rf  Portugal. 

§  Columbus,  as  we  have  aeea,  entertained  the  idea  that  the  re^ 
gion  he  had  discovered,  was  India,  or  a  part  of  ^  cmitiiieat  of 
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Asia.  TWs  notion  Was  generally  deceived,  until  1513,  \^heti  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  being  descned  from  the  mountains  of  the  isthmus  0/ 
Darien,  the  illusion  began  to  be  dispelled. 

Fernando  Cortez,  was  a  successful,  but  execrable  adventurer.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  being  sent,  in  1519,  by  the  goTemor  of 
Cuba,  upon  an  expedition  to  the  main,  that  he  first  heard  of  the  ex> 
krt^ce  of  ^e  rich  and  fionrishnig  empire  of  Mexico.  Stimulated 
Vy  the  lore  of  power  an4  gain,  he  resolved  to  make  the  conquest  of 
that  country.  He  had  at  his  command  only  617  men,  and  a  very 
few  fire-arms,  (thirteen  muskets  and  ten  small  field  pieces,)  these 
having  not  jret  come  into  general  use.  His  other  instruments  of 
death^  Were  cross-bows,  swords,  and  spears.  But  it  was  the  former 
description  of  Weapons,  few  as  they  were,  that  gained  for  this 
handful  of  Spaniards,  a  conquest  over  a  numerous  people.  They 
ijooked  upon  fire-arms  aS  the  weapons  of  the  gods. 

Landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cortez  advanced,  though  with  a  brave  op. 
position  from  the  natives,  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  On  the  ap 
proach  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  capital,  the  terror  of  their  name  had 
paved  the  way  for  an  easy  conquest.  The  Mexican  soyereiOT,  Mon- 
tezuma,  received  the  invaders  With  great  hospitality  and  kindness. 
Indeed,  he  regarded  them  With  the  reverence  due  to  superior  beings. 
An  occasion,  however,  was  not  long  wanting,  on  the  part  of  Cortez^ 
for  putting  his  bold  and  haZafdoUs  project  into  execution. 

Some  difficulty  between  his  soldiers  and  the  natives,  became  the 
pretext  for  his  seizure  of  Montezuma.  Marching  to  the  palace,  with 
fifty  men,  he  put  the  emperor  in  irons,  and  carried  him  off  prisoner 
to  his  caftip.  This  flagrant  abuse  of  their  hospitality,  aroused  the 
Mexicans,  who  fleeing  to  arms,  expelled  the  Spaniaitis  from  the 
Capital.  Montezuma  having,  during  the  afiray,  offered  to  mediate 
between  the  Mexicans  and  their  enemies,  was  indignantly  put  u. 
death  by  one  of  his  own  subjects.  Grautimozin,  son  of  Montezuma 
hnmediately  succeeded  him,  and  armed  ^he  whole  empire  against 
the  perfidious  Spaniards. 

Cortez,  by  a  fortunate  conctirfelice  of  events,  having  induced  a 
nation  ojf  the  Indians  to  revolt,  and  having  obtained  a  reinforcement 
of  Spaniards,  cominenced  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  soon  took  it,  to- 
gether with  Gautimozin,  ^d  becMue  master  of  the  empire,  in  1521. 
The  emperor  was  treatied  by  the  Spaniards  in  a  manner  shocking  to 
kumanity.  Refusing  to  discover  the  placd  where  his  treasures  were 
Ilid,  the  miserable  man  Was  stretched  naked,  for  some  time,  on 
burnmg  coals.  Soon  after,  on  the  diseovjcry  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Spa^iafds,  he  was  executed  on  a  gibbet,  with  all  the  princes  of  his 
blood.  This  was  the  last  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Mexicans.  The 
nefarious  Cortez,  and  his  few  associates,  enjoy  the  honour  or  the  in- 
famy, in  the  way  now  narrated,  of  having  brought  this  simple  and 
linsusp€dtittg  poorfe,  under  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
»^  Cortez  was^employed  in  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  the  Span 
Jarcte  wemanfiMTuedof  a  still  more  rich  and  extensive  empire,  in  the 
youth.  I^W  w^  Peru,  at  that  time  governed  by  the  inca,  or  king,  Ata 
Wijpa.    mncisRzaCTo,  in  1525,  Sad  saTied  to  and  visited  the  coun 
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try.  He  afterwards  undertook  the  conquest  of  it,  In  cminectioa 
with.  Diego  Almagro,  and  Ferdinand  Lueques,  t wo, unprmoipled ad- 
venturers like  himself;  and  for  this  purpose,  sailed  in  1531,  irom 
E'anama,  with  three  small  vessels  and  300  men. 

With  this  inconsiderable  force,  he  invaded  the  country,  and 
marching  to  the  residence  of  the  inca,  he  seized  his  person  by  stra- 
tagem, having  employed  friendship  and  religion  as  the  cover  of  his 
villany.  In  this  defenceless  condition,  the  iSng  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  slaughter  of  his  attendants,  and  to  the  exaction  of  ao 
enormous  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  as  the  price  o£  his  ransom. 
When,  however,  the  treasure  was  committed  mto  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniard,  with  perfidious  cruelty,  he  still  retained  the  wretched 
monarch  a  prisoner,  and  finally,  by  a  mock  trial,  condemned  and 
executed  him,  as  a  usiurper  and  idolator. 

The  vast  booty  which  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  victors,  be- 
came soon  an  occasion  of  dispute  among  themselves.  War  only 
could  settle  it ;  in  the  course  of  which,  both  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
perished.  This  contention  lasted  seventeen  years,  and  Peru  became 
the  theatre  of  the  most  licentious  rapine  and  cruelty. 

In  the  year  1&48,  the  celebrated  Las  Casas,  was  sent  from  Spaiui 
as  viceroy.  Under  his  administration,  the  country  obtained  repose, 
as  a  province  of  Spain;  and,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  success 
of  their  new  inca,  Huanca  Capac,  who  rose  against  the  Spaniards,  tiie 
whole  Peruvian  people  were  effectually  broken  down  and  subdued. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent  and  its  islands,  were 
a  race  of  meix  quite  new  to  the  Europeans.  They  were  of  a  cop- 
per colour,  and  had  no  beard.  In  some  parts  of  the  continetit,  as 
Mexico  and  Peru,  they  had  made  considerable  progress  towards 
civilization.  They  were  not  wanting,  in  a  degree,  as  to  polish,  and 
even  luxury.  Architecture,  sculpture,  mining,  and  working  the 
precious  metals,  were  understood.  Their  persons  were  clothed, 
their  lands  cultivated,  and  their  state  governed  by  fixed  laws  and 
regulations.  In  Peru  there  were  some  magnificent  palaces  and  tem- 
ples. In  other  parts  of  the  new  world,  man  was  a  naked  savage, 
the  member  of  a  wandering  tribe,  whose  sole  occupation  was  hunt- 
ing or  war.  The  savages  of  the  continent  were  characterized  alike 
by  their  cruelty  to  their  enemies,  their  contempt  of  death,  and  their 
generooity  towards  their  friends.  The  islanders  were  a  milder  race, 
of  gentle  manners,  and  less  robust  constitutions. 

The  inhumanity  with  which  the  Spaniards  treated  these  simple 
and  unoffending  people,  is  shocking'to  every  reader  of  sensibility. 
To  convert  them  to  the  holy  and  benevolent  religion  of  theflaviour, 
the  most  violent  means  were  employed,  by  men  who  were  strangers 
to  the  spirit  of  that  religion.  The  rack,  the  scourge,  and  the  faggot, 
were  the  principal  engines  used  for  their  conversion.  They  were 
hunted  down  Uke  wild  beasts,  or  burnt  alive  in  their  thickets  and 
fa'Stnesses.    Some  of  the  islands  were  nearly  depopulated. 

The  conversion  of  the  Indians,  however,  was  less  an  object,  than  the 
desire  cf  obtaining  the  precious  metals  which  they  posseased.    So 
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powerful  was  the  passion  for  gold,  that  the  first  adventurers  endu- 
red every  fatigue,  and  encountered  every  danger,  in  search  of  it; 
and,  by  compelling  the  natives  to  dig  in  the  mines,  prematurely  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  vast  multitudes  of  this  hapless  race.  It  being 
the  practice  of  the  Europeans  to  take  possession  of  the  regions  in 
America  which  they  visited,  by  the  pretended  right  of  discovery, 
they  seem  to  have  made  no  account  of  the  aboriginals,  depriving 
thfim  of  liberty,  or  life,  whenever  occasion  or  passion  demanded. 

The  SpanL«h  acquisitions  in  America,  before  the  late  revolution 
among  them,  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  not  to  the  state:  they  were 
the  a^lute  property  of  the  sovereign,  and  regulated  solely  by  his 
will.  TTie  pope,  agreeably  to  principles  which  governed  men  in  a 
dark  and  superstitious  age,  granted  to  the  monarclLS  of  Spain,  the 
countries  discovered  by  their  subjects,  in  America.  They  were  go- 
verned by  vicerojrs,  who  exercised  supreme  civil  and  military  au- 
thority over  their  provinces. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  YIIL 

I.  Columbus,  an  eminent  navigator,  and  discoverer  of 
America. 

3   M  ^A  o-'l      (  masters  of  painting  among  the  modems. 

4.  Erasmus,  a  Dutchman,  eminent  in  philology  and  gene- 
?al  literature. 

5.  Copernicus,  a  Prussian  astronomer,  and  discoverer  of 
thB  true  system  of  the  universe. 

7    Calvin'    V  ®"^®^^  theologians  and  reformers. 

8.  Camoens,  a  distinguished  Portuguese  poet. 

9.  Buchanan,  a  Scotch  historian  and  poet. 

10.  Montaigne,  a  celebrated  French  essayist. 

11.  Tasso,  prince  of  ItaUan  poets. 

12.  Spenser,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  poets. 

§  Columbus  (Christopher)  was  bom  1442,  at  Genoa,  son  of  a 
woolcomber.  He  was  early  inured  to  the  labours  of  the  sea,  and 
acquired  great  experience  in  navigation.  With  the  sciences  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  profession,  he  was  acquainted,  beyond 
most  men  of  his  age.  Indded,  this  great  man  was  far  in  advance  oi 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  aiHicipatal  the  illumination  of  a  distant 
ftiturity.  For  the  splendid  discovery  which  he  was  destined  to 
™»^®>  Ws  temperament  and  his  previous  course  of  life,  eminently 
fitted  him.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  in  his  character,  a  lofty  ex- 
pectation, and  a  religious  fervour  of  soul,  which  spumed  ordinary 
difficulties,  and  raised  him  immensely  above  ordinary  men.  By  his 
icnowledge  of  maritime  affairs,  as  well  as  by  reasoning,  he  became 
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persuaded  that  a  continent  must  exist  in  the  western  ocean.  To 
ascertain  the  truth  of  his  theory,  was  an  object  which  soon  engross- 
ed all  his  time  and  faculties.  And,  after  much  effort  and  many  trials 
and  disappointments,  in  regard  to  assistance,  he  was  permitted  to 
realize  the  grand  idea  he  had  so  happily  conceived. 

He  made  application  to  several  courts,  before  he  could  obtain  the 
requisite  means  and  patronage,  and  it  was  only  after  much  delay, 
.that  he  was  finally  enabled  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  under  the 
auspices  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  He  sailed  on  the  third 
of  August,  1492,  in  three  small  ships,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  May 
the  following  year.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  discovered  a  new 
world,  and  had  taken  possession  of  a  portion  of  it,  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign.  This  event  filJed  Spain,  and  all  Europe,  with  amaze- 
ment, and  the  greatest  honours  were  accorded  to  him  in  the  coun- 
try, whose  annals  he  has  so  signally  adorned.  He  made  three  sub- 
sequent voyages  to  the  new  world,  in  the  second  of  which  he  reach- 
ed the  continent ;  but  powerful  enemies  had  now  risen  up,  j^ous  of 
his  ascendency,  who  impugned  his  motives  or  decried  his  services, 
and  so  much  influence  had  they  with  the  Spanish  court,  that 
Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage  was  sent  back  to  Spain  in  irons. 
Though  he  suffered  much  in  the  latter  part  of  lif^  he  finally  trium- 
phed over  his  enemies,  and  peacefully  left  the  world,  on  the  twentietii 
of  May,  1506. 

The  memory  of  Columbus  will  be  cherished  while  the  world 
stands ;  though  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  untoward  events 
that  sometimes  occur,  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving 
his  name  to  the  hemisphere  which  his  genius  brought  to  light 
Signal  must  have  been  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disasters  through  which  he  passed,  in  view  of  the  transcen- 
dent benefits  which  Providence  had  made  him  the  instrument  of 
conferring  on  mankind. 

2.  Raphael  (Sanzio)  was  bpm  at  Urbino,  1483.  By  studying  the 
best  masters  in  painting,  he  soon  rose  to  eminence,  and  merited  the 
appellation  of  the  divine  Raphael.  He  also  excelled  as  an  architect, 
and  was  employed  in  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome.  He  came 
to  an  untimely  grave,  in  consequence  of  his  addiction  to  licentious 
pleasures,  dying  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years.  By  the  general 
consent  of  mankind,  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  prince  of 
liainters.    He  excelled  in  beauty  and  grace. 

3.  Angelo  Buonaroti  (Michael)  was  not  only  a  great  pamter,  but 
sculptor,  and  architect.  He  was  even  an  elegant  poet  In  architec- 
ture he  surpassed  all  the  modems,  and  he  was  the  greatest  designer 
ihat  ever  lived.  He  is  said  to  have  sucked  sculpture  with  his  very 
milk,  inasmuch  as  he  was  nursed  by  a  woman  whose  husband  was 
eminent  in  that  art.  The  early  displays  of  his  genius,  raised  so 
great  a  jealousy  among  his  youthful  rivals,  that  one  of  them  struck 
him  with  such  violence  on  the  nose,  that  he  carried  the  mark  to  his 

SBve.    The  most  celebrated  of  his  paintings,  is  the  Last  Judgmrat 
is  architectural  abilities  are  best  displayed  on  the  church  of  flt 
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Fefter?0)  al  Rome,  the  building. o^-^hich  he  completed.  His  style  m 
Mbiei  of  grandeur  aad  sublimity,  united  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
beauty.  Bix  Joshua  Re3molds  declared,  that  the  last  word  which 
he  wished  to  utter  from  the  academic  chair,  was  the  name  of  Michael 
Angelo.    Description  can  convey  but  a  veiy  imperfect  image  of 

"  Buonaioti's  car 
Midst  epic  glories  flaming  firom  a&r." 

Only  the  sight  can  give  one  an  idea  of  his  peculiar  excellence.  He 
lived  ninety  years. 

4.  Erasmus  (Desiderius)  was  the  most  learned  man  of  the  age  m 
which  he  lived,  and  contributed  by  his  example  and  vrritings,  to  the 
restoration  of  learning  in  Europe.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  wander- 
er, having  occasionally  resided  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  France, 
and  England.  With  the  last  of  these  countries  he  was  best  pleased, 
and  there  he  met  with  the  greatest  encouragement  from  Henry  VII., 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  all  the  learned  Englishmen  of  those  days. 
He  Was  the  most  correct  and  elegant  Latin  writer  among  the  mo- 
dems. Rotterdam,  is  to  this  day  proud  of  having  given  birth  to 
Erasmus.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  is  still  marked  out  to 
the  admiration  of  the  traveller  by  a  suitable  inscription,  aud  a  b^u- 
tiful  copper  statue  was  long  since  erected  to  his  memory  in  an  open 
part  of  the  city. 

In  the  ffreat  question  of  Protestantism  and  Popery,  he  was  claim- 
ed on  both  sides,  though  neither  party  was  pleased  with  him.  Here 
Is  a  dark  spot  on  his  character.  He  was  evidently  temporising, 
timid,  and  undecided.  He  lashed  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  Pa- 
pists, while  he  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  the  success,  or  jealous  of 
the  labours  of  the  reformers.  He  died  at  Basil,  July  12, 1536,  aged 
sixty-nme. 

6.  Copernicus  (Nicholas)  was  a  native  of  Thome  in  Pmssia.  In 
nis  twenty-third  year  he  went  to  Italy  in  search  of  knowledge. 
After  some  years'  absence,  and  having  in  the  mean  time  acted  as 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Rome,  he  returned  home.  Here  he 
began  to  apply  his  vast  knowledge,  to  an  examination  of  the  different 
theories  Tespecting  the  imiverse.  The  simplicity  of  the  Pythagorean 
i^rstem  pleased  him  best  5  and  after  twenty  years  of  profound  inves- 
tigaticNO,  he  removed  from  the  machine  of  the  universe,  the  cycles 
and  epicycles  of  former  astronomers,  and  placed  the  sun  in  the  cen- 
tre to  illuminate  and  control  the  whole.  This  great  discovery  he 
kept  concealed  for  more  than  thirty  years,  for  fear  of  exciting  against 
himself  the  persecuting  spirit  of  bigotry.  When  at  last  he  consent- 
ed, through  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  to  have  his  work  pub- 
lished, and  a  copy  of  it  was  brought  to  him,  he  was  a  few  hours 
afterwards  seized  with  a  violent  effusion  of  blood,  which  termmated 
his  life,  24th  May,  1543,  in  his  seventieth  year. 
,  6.  liUttier  (Martin)  was  born  at  Isleben,  in  Saxony,  1483.  His 
paroite  designed  him  for  a  civilian,  but  by  the  followmg  awful  inci- 
dent, Wa  views  were  directed  to  the  church.  As  he  was  walkmg  m 
the  fields  with  a  fellow-student,  they  were  stmck  bv  liffhtmn^ 
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Lulher  to  the  ground,  and  bh  companion  dead  by  his  aide.  His 
touid  was  so  much  aflected  by  the  event,  that  wi&out  oonsuUinir 
his  friends,  he  formed  and  executed  the  resolution  of  retirinff  from 
the  world.  He  entered  into  the  order  of  Augustme  henmts,  at 
l:*rfurth.  From  this  place  he  removed  to  Wittemberg,  bein?  ap- 
pointed by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  professor  of  theology  and  philo- 
sophy  m  the  university  just  founded  there  by  that  prmce.  It  was 
in  his  retirement  at  Erfurth,  that  he  providentially  found  a  Latin 
Bible,  the  first  he  ever  saw,  and  in  perusing  it  he  was  astonished  a 
the  little  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  Christianity,  which  the  cleriry 
then  imparted  to  the  people. 

After  he  had  been  at  Wittemberg  three  ycarsj  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  plead  the  cause  of  some  converts  of  his  order,  who  had  quarrel- 
led with  their  vicar-general.  While  he  was  at  the  scat  of  the  papal 
power,  he  became  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  ignorance  i^ 
debauched  lives  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  This  probably 
gave  him  the  first  decided  disgust  to  the  Romish  eccleaastical  go- 
vernment, especially  as  he  had  engaged  in  the  monastic  life,  from 
motives  of  genuine  piety.  Upon  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  he  was 
created  D.  D.  at  the  request  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  contmued 
to  act  as  professer  of  divinity  in  the  university.  Here  he  explained, 
with  clearness  and  ease,  the  Psalms  and  the  EpisUe  to  the  Romans! 
and  supported  his  reputation  by  the  most  rigid  morality,  and  the 
most  exemplary  conduct. 

The  minds  of  his  auditors  being  thus  prepared,  a  favouraoie  occa- 
sion soon  offered  for  carrying  into  execution  his  glorious  plan  of  re- 
formation. The  completion  of  St.  Peter's  church,  at  Rome,  at  this 
time,  required  extraordinary  sums,  and  pope  Leo  X.  published,  in 
1517,  general  indulgences  for  the  forgiveness  of  sm,  to  such  as 
would  contribute  to  the  pious  work.  The  Dominicans  were  intrust- 
ed with  the  seUinff  of  these  indulgences  in  Germany;  and  in  paying 
their  money,  the  friar  Tetzel  informed  the  superstitious  people,  that 
they  might  release  themselves,  not  only  from  past,  but  also  future 
sins.  Luther's  holy  indignation  was  roused  by  these  vile  practices, 
and  he  preached  against  them,  with  wonderful  success.  Persecution 
soon  foUowed,  and  the  reformer  became  the  object  of  the  papal  ven- 
geance. Luther,  however,  was  undismayed,  and,  in  an  astonishing 
scries  of  efforts,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  all  the  power  ana 
policy  of  the  papal  world,  he  achieved  the  object  of  his  long  che- 
rished wishes. 

In  1524,  Luther  threw  aside  the  monastic  habit,  and  the  next  vear 
married  a  nun,  who  had  escaped  from  a  convent,  and,  though  he 
was  ridiculed  and  censured  by  his  enemies,  he  confounded  them  all 
by  his  appeal  to  the  Scriptures.  By  her,  he  had  three  sons,  whose 
descendants  are  still  respected  in  Germany.  Luther  died  in  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  18th  February,  1546. 

Luther  was  singularly  qualified  for  the  service  he  performed.  He 
was  a  man  of  hi^  endowments  of  mind,  and  great  uprmhtness— « 
firiend  of  true  rebgion,  liberty,  and  humaB  happiness.    His  under- 
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<^tandiiiff  was  vast  and  his  knowledge  unequalled,  almost,  in  the  age 
in  whi^  lie  lived.  Especially  had  he  an  admirable  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures,  which  he  expounded  with  equal  eloquence  and 
clearness.  In  courage,  resolution,  and  decision,  he  was  an  example 
to  all  reformers. 

'7.  Calvin,  (John^  a  coadjutor  of  Luther  in  the  reformation,  was 
born  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  lOth  July,  1509.  His  early  piety  mark- 
ed him  out  for  the  church ;  but  though  he  assumed  the  functions  of 
the  ministry,  he  was  too  much  disgusted  with  the  superstitions  of 
the  Romish  churchy  to  remain  in  her  communion.  His  knowledge 
of -the  Bible  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  abominations  of  the  "  man 
of  sin*"  He  now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  in  which 
he  made  great  progress;  at  the  same  time,  he  extended  his  ac- 
quaintance with  divinity.  He  soon  entered  most  cordially  into  the 
reformation ;  and  his  zeal  and  labour  as  a  writer  and  disputant, 
very  essentially  aided  the  work.  With  difficulty,  however,  he 
escaped  from  the  vengeance  of  the  catholics;  but  his  confidence  in 
God  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  having  taken  his  position,  he  fdt 
that  it  was  to  be  maintained^  He  spent  most  of  his  active  life  at 
Cr^ieva,  where  he  undertook  the  ministry,  and  filled  the  chair  of  the 
professor  of  divinity.  He  was,  however,  once  expelled  the  place 
on  account  of  refusing  to  admuiister  the  sacrament  indiscriminately* 
and  again  experienced  trouble  in  the  affair  of  Servetus. 

Calvin,  by  his  vast  abilities,  and  by  his  clear  views  of  reJ!igion,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  world,  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  that 
"  the  care  of  all  the  churches"  rested  on  him.  Many  of  the  reformed 
churches  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Poland,  looked  to  htm 
as  their  head,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  directing  them  by  his  let- 
ters.   He  died,  1564. 

Calvin  was  a  man  of  pre-eminent  piety  and  talente,  and,  though 
not  faultless,  he  has  rendered  such  a  service  to  the  cause  of  evangdi- 
cal  truth,  and  of  the  reformation,  as  to  deserve  the  gratitude  oi 
posterity.  Scaliger  says,  that  no  commentator  has  better  hit  the 
sense  of  the  prophets  than  he. 

•  8.  Camoens  (Lewis)  is  known  principally  as  the  author  of  the 
Lusiad,  an  epic  poem,  which  has  been  translated  into  the  most  im- 
portant languages  of  Europe.  Camoens  is  deservedly  called  the 
Virgil  of  his  country,  and  in  his  work  has  displayed  great  powers 
of  description,  extensive  learning,  and  a  sublime  imagination. 

Misfortune  marked  his  course  in  life.  In  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, he  lost  an  eye.  On  his  return  from  the  Indies,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  better  his  fortune,  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  saved  his  life 
with  difficuljy,  by  swimming  with  his  right  arm,  and  holding  up 
his  poem,  with  his  left. 

^  After  he  had  publisfeed  his  poem,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  king,  he 
was  cruelly  disappointed,  as  to  patronage;  and  feeling  all  the  mise- 
rly of  indigence  and  neglect,  he  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  ungrate- 
ftVI  countrymen.    He  lived  fifty-two  years. 

1).  Budianan  (George)  was  bom  in  the  shire  of  Lenoj^  in  Scol- 
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land,  in  1606.  He  early  embraced,  from  conviction,  the  tenets  of  Lu- 
ther, and,  as  the  consequence,  suffered  persecution  from  the  catho- 
lics. He  became  tutor  to  James  I.  of  England,  and  employed  the 
last  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  his  life,  in  writmg  the  history  of  his 
country.  He  occasionally  resided  in  England  and  France,  but  died 
in  his  native  country,  at  Edinburgh,  1582.  His  liistory  is  written 
in  a  nervous,  elegant,  and  perspicuous  style,  but  is  occasionally  de- 
ficient in  fidelity  and  accuracy.  He  has  the  reputation  of  an  able 
scholar,  whose  mind  was  stored  with  all  the  fire,  the  elegance,  and 
the  graces  of  ancient  literature,  and  who,  in  a  barbarous  age,  revi- 
ved  m  his  poetry,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  muses. 

10.  ISIontaigne  Was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Perigord,  irt 
France,  1533.  He  was  instructed  to  speak  Latin  first,  as  his  mother 
tongue.  Disdaining  the  drudgeries  of  law,  for  which  he  was  intend- 
ed, he  travelled,  with  a  view  to  make  observations  on  men  and  man- 
ners* In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  learned  ease  and  phi- 
losophical society.  His  essays  have  been  repeatedly  published* 
They  are  able  and  amusing  productions,  though  unsafe  to  be  put  in- 
to the  hands  of  youth,  on  account  of  their  scepticism.  Some  per- 
sons have  extravagantly  praised  them. 

11.  Tasso  (Torquato)  Was  born  at  Sorrento,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  1544,  and  derives  his  celebrity  from  his  "  Jerusalem  De- 
livered," an  epic  poem  of  great  merit.  Like  the  %vorks  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  it  has  gained  the  palm  of  immortality.  Tasso  passed  a 
life  of  varied  and  great  suffering.  Among  other  calamities,  he  was 
confined  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  had  been  his  patron,  in  an 
hospital,  for  a  long  time,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  insane.  Tas- 
so had  been  guilty  only  of  an  imprudence.  Unfortunately,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  princess  Eleonora,  the  duke's  sister,  and,  on 
a  certain  occasion,  he  made  bold  to  embrace  her,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  assembly.  For  this  offence,  the  unfortunate  lover  was 
obliged  to  mourn  his  disappointment  in  a  tedious  solitude,  rendered 
more  tedious  by  a  lingering  disease,  and  occasional  lunacy.  He  was 
at  last  released,  and  his  merits  as  a  poet  began  to  be  more  known ; 
but  just  as  he  was  on  the  pomt  of  receiving  the  laurel  crown  from 
the  pope,  he  suddenly  expired,  and  that  which  was  to  have  been,  on 
tho  next  day,  his  coronation,  proved  to  be  the  melancholy  proces- 
sion of  his  funeral.    He  was  fifty-one  years  of  bl'^, 

12.  Spenser  (Edmu-*.^)  is  deservedly  regarded  as  little  inferior, 
either  in  invention  or  in  judgment,  and  true  fire  of  the  muse,  to 
any  author,  ancient  or  modem.  But  with  all  his  beauties,  he  was 
fanciful  ani  chimerical,  and  without  uniformity,  so  that  his  poem  is 
truly  faky  land.  His  sublimity,  variety,  and  fertile  imagination,  are 
unfortunately  to  be  set  off  agamst  his  obsolete  language,  and  heavy 
stanza.    His  Fairy  Queen,  is  his  most  celebrated  poem. 

He  was  poet  laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  employed  some- 
what in  public  life.  At  one  period,  he  was  possessed  of  wealth  ;  but 
Desmond's  revolt  m  Ireland,  where  his  property  lay,  proved  his  ruin. 
He  was  plundered  and  robbed  of  his  estatCj-one  of  his  children  was 
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bomed  in  t^e  conflagration  of  his  house,  and  broken  in  heart  and 
fortune,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  died,  in  1598. 


PERIOD  IX. 

The  period  of  the  English  Commonwealth  ;  extendi/^ 
from  the  Edict  of  Nantes^  1698  years  A.  C*,  to  the  death 
of  Charles  XlL  of  Sweden,  1718  years  A,  C. 

FRANCE. 

House  of  Bourbon. 

Sect.  1.  Henry  IV.,  had  now  occupied  the  throne  of  France 
several  years.  He  had  changed  his  religion  from  political 
considerations,  but  did  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Calvinists,  by 
whose  aid  he  had  secured  the  sceptre,  in  granting  the  famous 
Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  he  tolerated  them,  as  well  as  all 
his  subjects,  in  the  unfettered  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Henry's  own  great  abilities  and  love  of  his  subjects,  aided 
by  the  talents  and  industry  of  his  minister,  the  duke  of  Sully, 
enabled  him  to  repair  the  desolations  of  a  thirty  years'  civil 
war,  and  to  place  his  kingdom  in  a  state  of  financial  pros- 
perity and  general  happiness. 

France  never  had  a  more  popular  sovereign.  His  talenta, 
as  a  general  and  stp,tesman,  commanded  respect,  his  person 
was  prepossessing,  his  manners  a  model  of  good  breeding, 
and  his  love  of  his  subjects  inspired  a  most  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  him  in  return.  His  private  and  domestic  life, 
was  however  very  exceptionable,  and  infected,  by  the  fcwrce 
of  example,  the  manners  of  the  court  with  no  Uttle  disso- 
luteness. 

§  A  mistress  of  Henry,  an  artful,  intriguing,  ambitious  woman, 
had,  by  consummate  management,  obtained  from  him  a  promise  of 
marriage.  This  promise,  the  king  showed  to  Sully,  ready  signed, 
and  the  minister,  transported  with  indignation,  tore  it  in  pieces.  "  I 
believe  you  are  mad,"  cried  Henry  in  a  rage.  "  It  is  true  I  am  mad," 
replied  Sully,  "and  I  wish  I  was  the  only  mad  man  in  France." 
When,  after  so  keen  an  altercation.  Sully  thought  himself  irreco- 
verably disgraced,  he  received  the  brevet  of  grand  master  of  the 
ordnance. 

Henry,  who  had  lived  through  fifty  ccmspiracies,  M  by  the 
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hand  of  an  assassin,  named  Ravillac,  after  a  short  reign  of 
twenty  years,  too  short  for  the  glory  of  France,  just  as  he 
was  entering  upon  a  splendid,  but  visionary  project,  of  form- 
ing Europe  into  a  Christian  republic. 

§  Ravillac  was  a  desperate  Catholic  bigot,  who  had  long  formed  a 
design  to  murder  his  sovereign.  Henry  was  ready  to  join  his  army 
in  prosecuting  his  singular  scheme,  but  was  detained  against  his 
wil^  on,  account  of  the  coronation  of  the  queen.  In  the  midst  of 
his  impatience  to  depart,  his  mind  was  harrassed  with  sinister  fore  • 
bodings,  and  they  were  too  truly  realized  by  the  event.  Piissing 
along  a  street  in  Paris,  his  coach  became  entangled,  and  his  footmen 
quittmg  it  for  a  moment,  Ravillac,  who  had  followed  him  secretly  for  a 
long  time,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
midst  of  seven  courtiers.  The  crime  of  Ravillac  was  expiated  by  the 
most  horrid  tortures. 

Henry's  project  was  to  divide  Europe  into  fifteen  settled  powers, 
none  of  which  should  be  suflfered  to  make  any  new  acquisitions,  and 
should  altogether  form  an  association  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
mutual  balance,  and  the  preservation  of  peace.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence, however,  that  he  thought  it  practicable.  He  meant  to  effect 
it,  if  at  all,  by  force,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  strongly  wished  to  set 
bounds  to  the  house  of  Austria,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
latter,  therefore,  may  have  been  his  only  real  design. 

2.  liouis  Xlll.,in  his  ninth  year,  succeeded  his  father,  1610, 
under  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  his  mother.  During 
the  early  part  of  this  princess  reign,  France,  which  had  aiisen 
to  splendour  and  prosperity,  under  Henry,  evidently  retro- 
graded. Mary's  partiality  for  her  Italian  courtiers,  disgasted 
the  nobility,  and  weakness,  faction,  and  disorder,  began  to  be 
experienced.  But  when  cardinal  Richelieu  succeeded  to  the 
ministry,  after  the  duke  of  Luynes,  affairs  wore  a  much 
more  favourable  aspect.  He  had  vast  abilities,  and  propor- 
tionable influence,  which  he  successfully  exerted  in  subduing 
the  turbulence  of  the  nobility,  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
Protestants,  and  restraining  the  encroachments  of  Austria. 

The  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  were,  the  ar- 
rest of  the  prince  of  Conde,  on  account  of  his  intrigues 
against  the  regent,  and  the  subsequent  temporary  exile  of  the 
regent  herself;  the  revolt  of  the  Protestants  at  Rochelle, 
and  the  siege  of  that  place,  which  lasted  a  year,  and  was  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  15,000  lives  ;  the  junction  of  Louis 
with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  against  the  empe- 
ror Ferdinand  H.,  and  the  revolt  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
supported  Hy  the  duke  of  Montmorency. 
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{  Tlie  PfoteBtants  were  accused  of  a  design  to  fonn  France  inUf 
an  independent  republic,  to  be  divided  into  eight  circles,  cm  flic 
modd  or  those  in  Germany.  Certain  it  is,  that  alienated  by  per 
secution,  they  attempted  to  throw  o.T  their  allegiance,  and  Rochelle 
was  the  bulwark  and  head  quarters  of  their  party.  Richelieu, 
having  become  master  of  the  court,  the  armies,  and  the  fleets,  car- 
lied  into  execution,  the  plan  he  had  long  meditated,  that  of  waging 
war  against  the  Protestants,  whom  he  %vas  resolved  to  exterminate. 
He  accordingly  laid  siege  to  Rochelle.  On  this  occasion  he  acted 
as  commander  in  chief;  but  chose  to  be  accompanied  by  the  king^ 
for  fear  his  enemies  should  take  advantage  of  his  absence. 

TTie  Protestants  implored  the  aid  of  England,  but  were  disappoint- 
ed by  the  tardy  measures  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  garri- 
son and  inhabitants  of  Rochelle  were  resolved,  however,  to  hold  out 
until  the  last  extremity.  For  twelve  months  they  endured  the 
miseries  of  a  siege^  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield  to  the  active 
genius  of  the  cardmal.  He  triumphed  over  the  Calviiiists,  and  de- 
prived them  of  their  most  significant  privileges.  They  never  re- 
covered from  this  blow. 

The  union  of  Louis  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  1626, 
owed  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  in  his  anxiety  to  hum- 
ble the  Austrian  greatness.  He  forgot  his  hatred  of  Protestantism, 
for  a  time,  and  embarked  most  eagerly  in  the  cause  of  the  Protes- 
tant princes,  who  were  alarmed  at  Ferdinand's  avowed  design 
of  suppressing  their  religion,  together  with  the  liberties  of  the  Ger- 
man empire. 

Richelieu's  plans  were  attended  with  complete  success.  The 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  laying  aside  their  theological  disputes, 
conspired  for  the  diminution  of  Ferdinand's  power ;  fhe  court  of 
England  embarked  in  the  same  cause ;  the  Danes  also  took  up  arms, 
and  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  rush^  like  a  torrent  upon  Grerma- 
ny.  In  the  course  of  events,  the  emperor  was  eflectually  humbled, 
and  a  solid  foundation  was  laid  for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

The  haughty  minister  of  Louis,  amidst  all  the  political  intrigues 
and  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  found  leisure  to  patronize  lite- 
rature and  science,  and  thus  to  extend  the  glory  of  the  French  na- 
tion, beyond  the  honour  acquired  by  feats  of  arms.  The  French 
Academy  owes  its  institution  to  the  genius  of  Richelieu. 

Louis  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years.  After  he  had  been 
married  twenty-three  years,  he  had  two  sons,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Philip, 
duke  of  Orleans.  During  his  reign,  the  king  was  a  less  prominent 
object  of  attention,  than  his  minister,  and  is  not  known  to  have  been 
characterised  by  any  particular 'talents  or  virtues. 

3.  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age,  ascended  the 
throne,  in  1643,  under  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  his 
mother.  The  talents  of  this  monarch,  the  vigour  of  his  ad- 
ministration, the  splendid  events  of  his  reign,  his  conquests  and 
reverses,  and  the  flourisliing  state  of  Uterature  and  the   ar*a 
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under  his  patronage,  have  been  themes  of  deep  interest  with 
historians.    He  is  often  styled  the  Great. 

The  most  conspicuous  events  of  his  reign,  were  his  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  which  commenced  a  few  days  after  his 
accession,  under  the  duke  of  Enghein  ;  the  civil  commotions 
called  la-Fronde,  which  grew  out  of  Mazarine's  ministry ; 
the  contention  with  Holland,  in  1672,  in  which  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  German  emperor  and  Spain,  and  in  which 
Franche  Comte  was  conquered  and  united  to  France ;  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  the  league  of  Augsburg 
against  France,  by  which  war  was  waged  against  that  coun- 
try, by  Germany,  Spain,  England,  and  Hollsuid,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  Louis  acquired  pecuUar  glory ;  and  the 
war  of  the  succession,  in  which  he  met  with  woful  reverses, 
from  the  allied  powers,  under  the  dulcc  of  Marlborough,  and 
prince  Eugene. 

§  In  the  early  war  with  the  Spaniards,  the  duke  of  Enghein  gained 
the  battle  of  Rocroi ;  that  of  Fribourg  in  1644 ;  that  of  Nordlingen 
in  1645  ;  and  that  of  Dunkirk  in  1646.  The  Spaniards  were  the 
aggressors,  having  taken  an  advantage  of  the  king's  minority,  and 
the  popular  discontents. 

These  discontents  arose  from  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
the  favourite  of  the  regent,  who  was  an  Italian,  and  whose  avarice 
was  excessive.  The  burdens  which  he  imposed  on  the  people,  and 
the  consequent  detestation  in  which  he  was  held,  terminated  in  the 
commotions  of  the  fronde.  Cardinal  de  Retz,  had  a  principal  agency 
in  exciting  this  civil  war.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  chief 
nobility,  took  part  with  the  rebels.  The  celebrated  general,  Turenne, 
also  aided  the  rebels.  A  short  pacification  ensued,  but  the  impru- 
dent violence  of  Mazarine,  soon  renewed  the  disorders.  At  length, 
the  parliament  of  Paris  assumed  the  right  of  banishing  this  unpopu- 
Jar  minister.  When,  however,  the  king  became  of  age.  Mazarine  re- 
sumed his  station  as  minister,  while  de  Retz  and  Orleans,  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  rebellion  were  banished  in  their  turn. 

On  the  death  of  Mazarine,  in  1661,  when  Louis  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  took  upon  himself  the  entire  control  of  affairs,  and 
by  the  splendour  of  his  projects,  and  the  success  with  which  many 
of  them  were  crowned,  established  throughout  the  world,  his  reputa- 
tion is  an  able  monarch.  His  war  with  Holland  soon  commenced, 
m  which  Turenne,  and  Conde,  another  great  general  gave  signal 
proofis  of  the  sagacity  of  Louis,  in  the  leaders  whom  he  had  chosen 
to  conduct  his  military  operations.  Although  Spain  and  the  empe- 
ror joined  the  Hollanders,  yet  Turenne  defeated  the  Lnperialists  m 
the  pitched  battles  of  Ensheim,  Mulhausen,  and  Turkb  im.  Some- 
time before,  Conde  had  signahzea  his  arms  against  Franche  Comte 
which  he  subjugated  in  the  space  of  seventeen  days. 
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Several  powers  now  became  jealous  of  the  ascendency  of  Prance, 
and  the  prince  of  Orange,  whose  dominions  had  b^n  so  wanton 
ly  attacked  by  the  French  king,  had  sufficient  influence  with  Ungland, 
to  obtain  its  alliance  in  aid  of  the  republic.  The  arms  of  Louis, 
however,  still  continued  to  be  successful,  and  the  peace  concluded  at 
Nimeguen,  in  1678,  was  much  to  the  honour  of  France.  Franchc 
Comte  was  assured,  as  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Louis,  and  Spain 
allowed  his  right  by  conquest  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  the  French  king 
manifested  a  complete  dereliction  both  of  wisdom  and  justice.  The 
toleration  which  was  granted  to  the  Protestants  by  Henry  IV.,  was 
taken  away,  their  worship  suppressed,  their  churches  demolished, 
their  ministers  exiled,  and  an  absolute  renunciation  of  their  religion, 
was  made  the  condition  with  all  who  chose  to  continue  in  their  na- 
tive country.  If  they  failed  to  comply  with  this  requirement,  death 
was  the  consequence,  whenever  they  could  be  found.  By  this 
measure,  the  kingdom  lost,  according  to  some,  800,000  of  her  most  in- 
dustrious and  useful  citizens,  who  either  perished,  or  driven  into  exile, 
carried  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  France,  into  various  countries. 

The  League  of  Augsburg,  in  1686,  was  brought  about  by  William, 

{>rince  of  Orange,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Louis.  His  attack  on  Hol- 
and  had  betrayed  his  ambition,  and  the  splendour  of  his  designs 
could  not  but  excite  the  envy  or  jealousy  of  his  neighbours.  Victory 
however,  attended  his  standard  against  all  the  forces  of  the  leaguers. 
Though  the  valiant  Turenne  had  perished  in  battle,  the  able  Conde 
had  retired,  and  Colbert,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  any  age, 
was  no  more,  and  their  places  could  not  be  well  supplied,  yet  Uie 
name  of  Louis  was  a  host,  and  the  successors  of  those  renowned 
men,  were  by  no  means  contemptible.    Luxemburg  defeated  the 

Srince  of  Orange,  in  the  battles  of  Steenkirk  and  Norwinden , 
foailles  was  victorious  in  Spain ;  and  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  French,  ravaged  the  Palatinate,  and  took  nmny  of  the  most 
important  towns  on  the  Rhine.  This  was  the  brightest  period  of 
his  reign.    Disasters  were  soon  to  follow  him. 

The  extensive  military  enterprises  of  Louis,  had  been  attended 
with  enormous  expenses.  The  pride  of  the  monarch  had  been 
flattered  by  his  victories,  but  no  solid  advantage  had  accrued  to,  the 
nation.  The  finances  had  fallen  into  disorder,  and  the  persevering 
efforts  of  his  enemies,  obliged  him  to.  conclude  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
in  1697.  The  war,  however,  was  soon  renewed.  That  was  the  war 
of  the  succession.  The  nations  engaged  in  it  were  England,  Hol- 
land, and  the  (;mpire,  against  France  and  Spain.  The  avowed  object 
Oil  the  part  oi  the  former,  was  to  put  the  house  of  Austria  in  pos- 
session of  thi)  throne  of  Spain,  on  the  expected  death  of  Charles  II., 
without  issue. 

Louis  hari  passed  his  prime,  and  lost  his  greatest  generals  and 
ministers ;  while  the  arm:es  of  his  enemies  were  commanded  by  the 
ablest  generals  of  the  age,  and  supported  by  the  treasures  of  the 
united  powers.    The  war  was  carried  on  with  manifest  advantage 
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tun  the  part  of  the  .allies.  The  battle  of  Blenheim,  in  which  the 
English  Marlborough  began  his  victorious  career,  cost  the  French 
iwenly  tfiousaiid  men.  He  gained,  besides,  the  battles  of  Ramilies, 
Oiideuarde,  and  Malplaquet.  One  or  tvro  victories  on  the  part  of  the 
-French  and  Spanish,  prevented  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  from  aban- 
doning his  possessions  in  Europe.  Louis  sued  for  peace,  and  oven 
proposed  very  humiliating  terms ;  but  as  they  were  rejected,  and  the 
bard  condition  of  dethroning  his  grandson  Philip,  was  insisted  on, 
he  made  one  more  desperate  effort  in  battle,  in.  which  he  was  so 
far  successful  as  to  preserve  Philip  on  the  throne.  The  change  in 
queen  Anne's  cabinet,  gave  facility  to  propositions  for  peace,  in 
which  the  English  and  Dutch  securai  many  valuable  acquisitions. 

4.  Louis  died,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  having  reignetl 
more  than  seventy-two,  one  of  the  longest  reigns  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  illustrated  by  many  splendid  achieve- 
ments. His  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts,  constitutes, 
more  than  any  other  which  he  possessed,  his  claim  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity.  No  species  of  merit  was  suffered  to 
go  unrewarded,  and  the  finest  models  of-  composition  in  the 
French  language,  were  produced  in  his  reign.  All  kinds  of 
public  works  were  extended  and  improved — the  capital  was 
enlarged  and  beautified,  the  splendid  palace  of  Versailles 
erected,  commerce  and  manufactures  encouraged,  and  the 
fine  canal  of  Languedoc  constructed*  ^ 

Louis  was  remarkable  for  his  able  administration  of  in- 
ternal affairs.  His  sagacity  was  peculiarly  displayed  in  the 
selection  of  his  generals  and  ministers.  Besides  those  that 
have  been  already  mentioned,  was  the  fomous  Vauban,  whose 
great  genius  was  successfully  employed  in  fortifying  towns. 
Colbert  has  been  named.  His  skill  in  finances,  has  acquired 
him  an  immortal  reputation.  The  latter  was  also  a  zealous 
patron  of  learning,  tlius  seconding  the  designs  of  his  royal 
master.  At  his  suggestion,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Cassini, 
quitted  Italy,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  France,  who  bestowed  on  him,  and  also  on  Hiiy- 
gens,  a  Dutch  mathematician  of  equal  celebrity,  a  very  large 
l^ension. 

Louis  was  reckoned  the  handsomest  man  in  his  dominions, 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  politeness  and  urbanity.  His  in- 
tellect was  vigorous,  but  indifferently  cultivated.  It  was  the 
great  fault  of  Mazarine,  to  whom  the  childhood  of  Louis 
was  entrusted,  that  he  neglected  his  education.  He  sought 
for  the  young  monarch,  no  other  accomplishments  than  those 
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of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding,  so  that  when  the  latt^  mm 
drawing  on  towards  manhood,  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  pen 
an  epistle. 

The  love  of  glory,  was  perhaps  his  ruling  passion,  though 
he  was  influenced  unduly  by  other  passions,  to  the  indelible 
infamy  of  his  private  life.  How  often  is  it,  that  an  admired 
public  pageant,  lamentably  fails  in  that  which  constitutes  rea« 
worth  of  character. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

H&use  of  Stuart.     Commontcealth.     Restoraium  of 
Monarchy, 

6.  The  throne  of  England,  (called  towards  the  close  ol 
the  present  period.  Great  Britain,)  was  ascended  by 
James  I.,  1603,  who  was  the  sixth  king  of  Scotland  of  that 
name,  and  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots.  Thus  the 
sceptre  passed  with  entire  tranquillity  from  the  house  ol 
Tudor,  to  that  of  the  Stuarts — an  event  which  was  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  law  of  succession,  and  with  the  express- 
ed wishes  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  united  the  two  crowns, 
and  eventually  made  the  two  kingdoms  one. 

§  James  I.,  was  a  great  grandson  of  Henry  VII.  When^^Hizabeth 
was  dying,  upon  being  requested  to  make  known  her  pleasure  in 
regard  to  a  successor,  she  repliefl  "  that  she  had  held  a  royal  scep- 
tre, and  required  no  other  than  a  royal  successor" — which  she  ex- 
plained to  be  one  who  was  then  actually  a  king,  viz.  "  her  nearest 
kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots." 

The  history  of  Scotland,  from  the  time  of  Wallace  and  Robert 
Bruce,  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  and  rival  of  Elizabeth,  is 
very  summarily  as  follows : 

The  son  of  Robert,  was  David  Bruce,  who  began  to  reign  in  1329. 
During  his  minority,  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by 
Edward  Baliol,  he  was  conveyed  to  France  for  security.  He  was  a 
weak,  but  virtuous  prince,  and  passed  through  many  reverses  of  for- 
tune. He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Durham,  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  remained  eleven  years  in  captivity.  He  was  ran- 
somed by  his  subjects,  and  ended  a  turbulent  reign,  in  1370. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  II.,  his  nephew,  and  the  grandson  of 
the  great  Robert  Bruce,  whose  reign  of  twenty  years'  continuancti, 
was  spent  in  a  series  of  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and  the  English. 

Robert  III.,  then  ascended  the  Scottish  throne  ;  but  his  infirmities 
and  weakness,  obliged  him  to  resign  the  government  into  the  hands 
tf  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany 
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James  I.,  a  son  of  Robert  whom  Albany  had  sought  to  murder, 
nnd  whom  tlie  English  had  taken  prisoner  in  his  attempts  to  escape 
to  France,  next  ascended  the  throne,  1424.  He  was  a  prince  of  great 
natural  endowments,  and  profited  by  a  captivity  of  eighteen  years 
in  England,  adorning  his  mind  with  every  valuable  accomplish- 
ment The  kingdom  had  fallen  into  great  disorders,  during  the 
regency  of  Albany ;  but  James,  on  his  return,  soon  placed  af&irs  on 
a  Sivourable  footing.  He  bent  all  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
and  civilization  of  his  people.  In  restraining  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  however,  as  necessary  to  this  end,  he  incurred  their  enmity, 
and  was  accordingly  assassinated. 

James  II.,  succeeded  his  father^  1437.  He  inherited  a  portion  of 
his  father's  talents,  but  possessing  an  impetuous  temper,  he  pursued 
the  plan  of  humbling  the  nobles,  with  excessive  rigour.  Ruluig  with 
absolute  authority,  he  was  uncommonly  successAil  in  attaining  the 
objects  he  had  in  view,  and  greatly  improved  his  kingdom. 

His  son,  James  III.,  without  the  talents  of  his  predecessors,  affected 
to  tread  in  the  same  steps.  But  he  was  impolitic  in  attaching  him- 
self to  mean  favourites ;  and  quarrelhig  with  the  barons,  he  was  killed 
In  an  insurrection,  1488. 

James  lY.,  a  great  and  most  accomplished  prince,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  He  was  respected  by  his  nobles,  and  beloved  by  his 
people.  Invading  England  with  a  powerful  army,  he  feD,  with  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  nobility,  in  the  rash  and  unfortunate  battle  of 
Flodden-Field,  1513. 

James  Y.,  his  son  and  successor,  was  a  great,  but  uncultivated 
prince.  His  reign  was  long  and  turbulent,  the  aristocracy  attempt- 
ing to  resume  their  power,  and  he  being  employed  in  defeating  their 
projects.  He  died  of  a  brpken  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  infideli- 
ty of  his  troops,  in  a  war  with  the  English,  10,000  of  the  Scots  having 
deliberately  surrendered  themselves  to  the  enemy. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mary,  whose  eventful  life  and  tragical  death, 
have  been  already  narrated. 

6.  Though  the  succession  of  James  I.  was  tranquil,  a  few 
events  soon  occurred,  which  tended  to  disturb  his  reign.  One 
event  was,  a  conspiracy  planned  to  subvert  the  government, 
by  seating  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  the  long's  near  re- 
lative, descended,  like  himself,  from  Henry  VII. 

§  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  taken  as  one  of  the  principals  in  this  plot,* 
and  though  he  was  convicted  on  incompetent  evidenc^  he  was  only 
reprieved,  not  pardoned,  and  lay  many  years  a  prisoner  in  the 
tower. 

A  project  of  a  much  fouler  kind  followed.  This  was  the 
gunpowder  plot,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  catholics,  who, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  from  James,  were  enraged 
beyond  measure,  and  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
^amily,  lords  and  commons,  at  a  meeting  of  parliament. 
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§  The  plot  was  discovered,  just  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of  execution 
It  was  intended,  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  to  blow  up  the 
house  in  which  (he  parliament  should  assemble,  by  means  of  g  m- 
powder,  which  had  been  secreted  in  the  cellar  of  the  boildtngr. 
Twenty  conspirators  had  sacredly  kept  this  dreadful  secret,  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half;  but  the  same  bigotry  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
plot,  was  directed  as  an  engine  by  Providence,  to  reveal  it.  A  few 
days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  catholic  member  of  it,  re- 
ceived, from  ail  unknown  hand,  a  letter,  advising  him  not  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  intimating  to  him,  obscurely,  what  was  about  to 
take  place. 

This,  on  the  part  of  the  member,  was  considered  merely  as  a 
foolish  attempt  to  frighten  him.  He,  however,  showing  it  to  the 
king,  the  superior  sagacity  of  the  latter,  led  him  to  conceive,  that  al- 
lusion was  made  to  danger  from  gimpowder.  Tlie  following  sen- 
tence in  the  letter,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  to  the  king. 
Though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet,  I  say,  they  will 
receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see 
who  hurts  them." 

Search  was  now  determined  to  be  made  in  the  vaults  under  the 
house  of  parliament.  With  the  view,  however,  that  they  might  de- 
tect not  only  the  conspiracy,  but  the  conspirators,  they  were  quiet 
till  the  night  before  the  conimencemer*  of  the  session.  The  plan  oi 
the  king  succeeded.  A  man  by  the  nuii^e  of  Guy  Fawkes,  was  found 
at  the  door,  who  was  immediately  seized,  the  faggots,  and  powder, 
to  the  amount  of  thirty-six  barrels,  discovered,  and  the  very  matches 
to  set  fire  to  the  train,  were  detected  in  his  pocket.  He  gave  up  the 
names  of  his  accomplices,  eighty  in  number,  who^  with  himself 
were  all  put  to  death. 

7.  The  puritans,  who  had  already  become  conBpicuous, 
having  first  apjieared  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  in.!uiged  the  ex- 
pectation at  the  accession  of  James,  of  meeting  with  speci<d 
favour  from  the  new  monarch,  because  heliad  been  educated 
a  preshyterian.  Their  disap|X)ijtment,  but  eS|.ecially  the  re- 
straints and  persecutions  wiiich  they  endiued,  forced  num- 
bers of  them  to  the  new  world,  where  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  great  nation. 

Domestic  events,  such  as  have  been  recorded,  cliiefly  dis 
tinguished  the  reign  of  James.  He  exerted,  and  wiij^hed  to 
exert,  no  influence  abroad.  His  disposition  was  altc^elher 
pacific.  When,  in  the  eaily  part  of  his  reign,  he  w^as  solicited 
to  join  in  a  league  with  Henry  IV.,  tlie  Uniied  Provinces, 
and  I  he  northern  crown?*,  to  repress  the  exorhitaiit  power  ot 
the  house  of  Austria,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  wuh  the 
scheme. 

T'he  Stuarts,  as  well  as  Tudors,  were  strenuous  advocates 
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far  the  toys!  prerogative,  in  the  widest  exercise.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  James.  He  was  prejudiced  against 
the  Puritans,  on  account  of  their  notions  of  liberty,  and  took 
part  with  the  established  church.  It  was  a  favourite  maxim 
with  him — "  No  bishop,  no  king."  But  the  minds  of  EngUsh- 
men  were  undergoing  a  change.  Light  had  increased,  and 
juster  notions  of  the  people's  rights  began  to  obtain.  The 
opposition  of  parUament  to  the  royal  prerogative,  was  carried 
to  a  great  height,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  fatal  strug* 
gles  which,  in  the  next  reign,  subverted  the  monarchy. 

James  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years  over  Eng- 
land, and  of  nearly  his  whole  life  over  Scotland.  The  pri- 
vate character  of  this  prince,  is  not  free  from  reproach.  His 
disposition,  however,  weis  mild ;  and  his  reign,  though  not 
glorious,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  was  yet,  in  many 
respects,  happy  and  prosperous  to  his  people.  On  them  he 
bestowed  the  care  of  a  parent. 

§  James  was  ingenious  and  learned,  and  yet  pedantic  withal.  0/ 
flattery,  he  was  excessively  fond,  and  there  were  parasites  to  deal  it 
out  to  him  without  measure.  On  a  certain  occasion,  he  publicly 
proposed  the  question,  whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects'  mo- 
ney, when  he  wanted  it,  without  the  formality  of  parliaments. 
**  God  forbid,"  replied  the  obsequious  Neile,  bishop  of  Durham,  "  but 
that  you  should,  for  you  are  the  very  breath  of  our  nostrils." 

James  is  said  to  have  been  pusillanimous  in  life,  but  he  shewed 
himself  courageous  in  death,  being  so  composed  as  to  close  his  own 
eyes  in  his  last  struggle.  Perhaps,  a  people  who  delighted  in  war, 
and  valued  blood  and  treasure  less  than  the  splendour  of  battles  and 
conquests,  were  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  principles  that 
guided  the  public  conduct  of  this  prince.  Hence  the  contempt, 
which  has  sometimes  been  expressed  against  his  benign  and  gentle 
policy.  Saving  his  high  notions  of  prerogative,  and  his  attempt 
to  sustain  them,  there  was  nothing,  during  this  reign,  to  mar  the 
happiness  of  a  great  people. 

Two  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  records  of  genius,  Sliakspeare 
and  Bacon,  besides  others,  adorned  the  times  of  James,  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth. 

8.  Charles  I.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1625.  The  king- 
dom, at  this  time,  was  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  but  the 
principles  of  liberty  had  expanded  the  minds  of  many  of 
his  subjects,  and  they  demanded  a  more  liberal  system  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  than  was  observed  by  hiei 
immediate  predecessors.     This  demand,  however,  Charlet 
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repelled,  and  he  shewed  that  he  possessed  the  same  arbitrarj 
principles  with  his  father,  without  the  prudence  of  the  latter 
The  refusal  of  the  parliament,  to  grant  adequate  suppHcb-, 
for  enabling  the  king  to  carry  on  a  war,  first  ui  support  of  liis 
brother-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  afterwards  with 
France  and  Spain,  led  Charles  to  adopt  the  resolution  ol 
ruling  without  their  aid,  and  of  levying  money  in  the  mott 
illegal  forms. 

§  The  manifestation  of  a  tyrannical  disposition,  on  the  part  of 
Charles,  first  sonred  the  minds  of  his  parliament  against  him.  Be- 
ing engaged  to  his  allies,  the  king  could  not  brook  the  denial  of  sup- 
plies, and  accordingly  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  issued  warrants 
inr  borrowing  money  of  the  subject.  A  new  parliament  was  found 
equally  uncomplying,  and  evinced  its  jealousy  of  the  king,  by  the 
impeachment  of  his  minister,  Buckingham.  Charles,  however, 
avenged  the  insult,  by  imprisoning  two  members  of  the  house  of 
commons.  A  quarrel  thus  began,  received  continued  additions  from 
new  causes  of  offence. 

The  king,  in  his  wars  with  France,  sent  troops  to  assist  the  French 
calvinists;  but,  after  an  unsuccessful  expedition  under  Buckingham, 
Ihey  were  obliged  to  return  to  England.  Rochelle  was,  in  conse- 
quence, reduced  to  extremity,  by  which  the  proteslant  interest  re- 
ceived an  iprevocable  bJow  in  France.  The  blame  of  every  public 
miscarriage  was  thrown  upon  Buckingham,  who  sheltered  himself 
under  the  royal  protection,  till  he  was  assassinated  by  one  Felton, 
just  as  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle. 

The  death  of  this  worthless  favourite,  however,  did  not  deter 
Charles  from*  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  which  the  English  patriot 
hi  that  enlightened  age,  justly  considered  as  so  many  acts  of  tyran- 
ny. His  impositions  upon  trade,  without  the  voice  of  parliament, 
many  of  the  merchants,  and  some  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, refused  to  pay. 

A  new  parliament,  which  was  now  convoked,  exhibited  a  spirit 
of  determined  reformation.  A  petition  of  right  was  passed  by  bolh 
liouses,  which  declared  the  illegality  of  raising  money  without  their 
sanction,  or  enforcing  loans  from  the  subject ;  annulled  all  taxes  im- 
posed without  consent  of  parliament,  and  abolished  the  exercise  of 
martial  law;  and  Charles  was  obliged,  with  much  reluctance,  to 
give,  his  assent  to  this  great  retrenchment  of  prerogatives.  The 
taxes  of  tonnage  and  poundage  had  usually  been  continued  from 
one  reign  to  another.  On  this  ground,  the  king  conceived  he  was 
warranted  to  levy  them  without  a  new  grant ;  and  a  member  of  Qie 
house  of  commons  refusing  to  pay  them,  was  imprisoned.  A  com- 
motion being  excited,  parliament  was  dissolved. 

9.  About  this  time,  a  great  number  of  Puritans,  weary  of  the 
restraint  they  experienced  in  England,  under  the  domineering 
spirit  of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  embarked  for  Ameri* 
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ba,  where  they  spread  the  liberty  of  which  they  were  deprived 
at  home.  But  at  length  the  enemies  of  tliat  sect  prevailed 
on  liie  king  to  forbid  Uiese  emigrations.  This  providentially 
proved  a  very  unhappy  affair  for  Charles,  inasmuch  as  John 
Hampden,  John  Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  prevented 
from  going. 

§  Hampden  rendered  himself  illustrious,  by  his  talents  and  virtue, 
and  particularly  by  the  firm  stand  he  made  against  the  illegal  impo- 
sition called  ship  money.  He  refused  to  pay  a  small  sum,  that  had 
been  levied  against  him,  and  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of  En- 
glishmen, by  risking  a  legal  prosecution.  All  England  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  trial,  and  this  wi\s  the  favourable  result  which  he 
realized,  though  the  venal  judge  decided  the  cause  against  hinu 
The  people  began  to  see  their  danger. 

At  a  lime  when  the  public  feeling  was  running  strongly  in  favour 
of  Puritanism,  and  a  simpler  form  of  worship,  Laud,  with  a  most 
intemperate  and  insulting  zeal,  was  engaged  in  loading  the  church 
with  new  ceremonies.  Things  might  have  gone  on  in  this  train  for 
some  time ;  but  attempting  likewise  to  introduce  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  among  the  Scots,  the  most  violent  commotions 
were  produced.  A  bond,  termed  the  National  Covenant,  containing 
an  oath  of  resistance  to  all  religious  innovations,  was  subsscribed  in 
Scotland,  by  all  ranks  and  conditions.  To  maintain  this  proceeding, 
the  Scotcli  reformers- took  up  arms,  and  soon  marched  into  the 
aeart  ofEngl^id. 

At  the  same  time,  a  catholic  rebellion  arose  in  Ireland,  which  the 
people  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the  royalists;  and  to  complete  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  king,  the  parliament,  which  had  been  necessarily  convoked, 
proceeded  to  such  extremities  in  its  acts,  that  they  were  considered 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  king  and  his  party. 

10.  Things  had  arrived  at  such  a  pass,  that  the  sword  was 
now  to  decide  the  contest.  The  two  houses  of  parliament 
took  into  their  hands  the  force  constituted  by  the  militia  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  erected  his  stand- 
ard at  Nottingham,  1642.  Several  battles  were  fought,  du- 
ring three  or  four  consecutive  years,  with  various  success; 
but  at  length  the  royalists  were  overcome,  and  the  king 
was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  cause  of* 
Charles  was  supported  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  landed  in- 
terest, all  the  friends  of  the  established  church,  and  all  the 
adherents  of  the  papacy  ;  that  of  the  parUament,  by  the  city 
of  liondon,  and  most  of  the  great  towns,  and  all  the  dissen- 
ters from  the  estabHshment.  Cavaliers  was  the  term  applied 
to  tlie  supporters  of  the  king — ^Round  Heads  to  those  of  the 
parliament. 
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§  The  parliament,  in  order  to  dTrry  on  hostilities  with  the  grf>atef 
prospect  of  success,  had  entered  into  a  strict  confederacy  with  the 
Scots,  who  were  already  in  a  menacing  attitude.  The  new  bond 
which  they  formed,  was  more  specific  in  its  objects  than  the  former, 
and  more  determined  in  its  spirit  It  was  called  the  "  Solemn 
XiCague  and  Covenant,"  and  it  brought  an  accession  of  20,000  men 
to  the  forces  of  tlie  parliament 

Olirer  Cromwell,  an  officer  under  Fairfax,  general  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  reality,  directed  aU  the  measures  of  the  army.  This  extra- 
ordinary man,  as  will  presently  appear,  was  destined  to  perform  an 
extraordinary  part  in  the  transactions  of  this  period.  The  two  first 
battl<^  viz.  those  of  Edgehill  and  Newbury,  were  favourable  to  the 
royalists;  but  those  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  terminated  in 
their  overthrow.  Never  were  the  morals  and  religion  of  an  army 
more  carefully  watched,  than  those  of  the  soldiers  of  CromwelL 
Previously  to  each  battle,  it  was  customary  with  them,  individually, 
to  spend  some  time  in  prayer. 

When  the  king  was  taken  by  a  party  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  af- 
ter having  been  delivered  up  by  the  Scots,  among  whom  he  had 
sought  protection,  he  was  conveyed  first  to  Hurst  castle,  and  then 
to  Windsor,  and  at  last  to  London.  The  parliament  at  this  time, 
influenced  by  Cromwell,  having  declared  it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy 
war  agamst  his  parliament,  a  court,  consisting  of  133  men,  were  ap- 
point^ to  try  him  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer.  Charles  de- 
clined the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  refused  to  plead.  He  was 
nevertheless  condemned  to  suffer  death,  and  was  beheaded  the  third 
day  afterwards,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  which  was  the  30th  of  January, 
1649,  Charles  rose  earlier  than  usual,  and  calling  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, bade  him  employ  more  than  usual  care  in  adjusting  his  dress. 
As  he  was  preparing  for  the  block,  he  observed,  in  reply  to  some 
exhortations  addressed  to  him  by  the  bishop  of  London,  "  I  go  from 
a  corruptible  to  an  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance 
can  have  place."  He  submitted  to  the  stroke  with  entire  resigna- 
tion. 

Charles  had  many  virtues,  and,  in  private  life,  was  estimable  and 
engaging,  beyond  most  princes.  As  a  sovereign,  he  had  unfortu 
nately  imbibed,  in  his  education,  the  arbitrary  principles  which  dis- 
tuiguished  his  ancestors ;  but  with  the  disadvantage  of  living  in  an 
age  and  country,  in  which  a  king  could  not  be  a  tyrant  with  impu- 
nity. He  deceived  the  parliament  too  often  for  them  to  trust  him, 
and  sufiered  himself  to  be  guided  by  counsellors  much  inferior  to 
him  in  knowledge  and  judgment,  while  he  paid  an  unwise  deference 
to  the  advice  of  his  queen,  who  was  a  bigoted  papist  Granger 
says,  "  He  would  have  made  a  much  better  figure  in  private  fife, 
than  he  did  upon  a  throne." 

We  may  lament  the  fate  of  Charles,  as  severe,  and  perhaps  unne- 
cessar}r ;  and  must  condemn  several  of  the  acts  of  the  republicans 
as  passionate  and  oppressive ;  yet  Providence  seems  to  have  overruled 
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the  events  of  the  times,  for  the  advancement  of  civil  liberty,  and  for 
ihe  crciiefal  pood  of  mankind.  Had  Charles  lived,  England  might 
b'cue  been  etih  governed  b}'  despots,  instead  of  limited  monarchs. 

C  hAflen  was*  an  author,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  Icon  Basi- 
iike,a  woik  which  appeared  s(X)n  after  the  king's  death,  and  excited 
mucli  commiserat'on  for  his  fete,  has  often  been  attributed  to  him. 
The  authorship  of  that  work,  however,  remains  a  matter  of  dispute. 
If  Charles  wrote  it,  his  talents,  in  composition,  must  have  been  much 
superior  to  those  of  nK)bt  contemporary  scholars.  Hume  considers 
it  the  l)est  prose  composition  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
was  to  I  e  found  in  the  English  language :  and  D'Israeli  remarks,  that 
the  political  reflections  it  contains,  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of 
Tacitus. 

In  a  poem  of  his,  entitled  "  Majesty  in  Misery,"  the  following  stan* 
zas  will  ihow  his  manner  in  poetry. 

"  With  my  own  power  my  maiesty  they  wouikI, 
In  the  king's  name,  the  king  himself  *8  uncrowned ; 
So  doth  the  dust  destroy  the  diamond. 

Felons  attain  more  piivilege  than  I, 
They  are  allow'd  to  answer  ere  they  di6 ; 
^s  death  to  me  to  ask  the  reason  why." 

11.  On  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  monarchy  in  England  was 
dissolved,  and  the  house  of  lords  was  abolished  as  useless,  by 
the  commons.  The  forms  of  all  public  business  were  chang- 
ed from  the  king's  name,  to  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  liber- 
ties of  England.  ReUgion  shared  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
times. 

§  Presbyterian  ism,  which  had  succeeded  episcopacy,  now  began  to 
yield  to  the  independent  interest.  Cromwell  so  managed,  as  to 
transfer  to  the  army,  the  power  which  the  parliament  had  not  long 
before  taken  into  their  own  hands.  Presbyterians  had  been  mostly 
excluded  from  parliament,  and  that  part  of  tlie  house  which  re- 
mained, termed,  in  derision,  the  Rump,  was  composed  of  Indepen- 
dents, under  CrohiwelPs  influence.  « As  is  often  the  case,  the  milita- 
ry power  proved  fatal  to  those  Presbyterians  who  had  employed 
it  to  effect  their  own  purposes. 

12.  The  confusions  which  overspread  England,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  monarchy,  could  be  seft!ed  only  by  the  great 
influence,  both  civil  and  military,  acquired  by  Oliver  Crom- 
wi^II,  wIm)  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  age  in  which  he  Uved, 
and  for  the  part  which  he  was  destined  to  act. 

5  The  situation  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  gave  some  inquietude  to 
tlio  new  republic.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  at  the  head  of  16,000 
men,  had  recovered  many  places  in  the  former  country,  from  the 
parliament ;  while  in  Scotland,  Charles  II.,  had  been  proclaimed 
king  ontheconditionofhiF  strict  observance  of  the  covenant.  Crom- 
^eU,  with  his  usual  cunning,  procured  f<»r  himself  the  ^pointmeni 
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of  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland.  He  accordingly  passed  over  ta 
that  country,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  the  successes  and  authority  «>f 
Ormond.  He  next  marched  into  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  1(),000 
men,  and  defeated  the  royalist  covenanters,  in  the  battle  of  Dunhar. 
Upon  the  retreat  of  their  army  into  England,  Cromwell  pursued  it 
thither,  and  overtaking  it  at.Worcester,  the  whole  was  annihilated  by 
him  in  one  desperate  battle.    The  king  was  obliged  to  flee. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  many  adventures,  that  the 
latter  effected  his  escape.  He  first  retired  to  Boscobel,  a  lone  house 
on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  inhabited  by  one  Penderell,  a  fap» 
mer,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  four  brothers,  served  him  with 
unshaken  fidelity.  They  clothed  him  in  a  garb  like  their  own,  and 
employed  him,  like  themselves,  in  cutting  faggots,  and  he  partook 
of  their  homely  fare.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  enemies  were  in 
search  of  him,  he  ascended  an  oak,  where  he  was  effectually  con- 
cealed a  whole  day,  among  the  leaves.  In  this  situation,  he  saw  seve- 
ral of  his  pursuers  pass  by,  whom  he  overheard  expressing  their 
%vish  to  be  able  to  find  him.  This  tree  was  afterwards  known,  and 
venerated,  under  the  name  of  the  royal  oak.  He  succeeded,  eventu- 
ally, in  reaching  France. 

The  republic,  at  this  era,  acted  with  uncommon  vigour.  Admird 
Blake,  and  other  naval  .officers,  now  carried  the  terror  of  the  ElngliiA 
name,  by  sea,  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Under  his  command,  a 
War  with  Holland  was  ably  maintained  agamst  the  celebrated  Dutch 
commanders,  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  ;  but  the  advantage  was 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  English,  who  took  1600  of  the  Dutch  ships 
The  famous  Navigation  act,  which  the  parliament  passed  at  this  time 
had  a  most  favourable  effect  on  the  commerce  ana  naval  superiority 
of  Great  Britain. 

An  attempt  being  made  to  reduce  the  land  army,  at  this  time, 
Cromwell  remonstrated  against  it,  and  demanded  a  new  parliament 
But  this  meeting  with  no  regard,  he  entered,  in  great  rage,  into  the 
house,  attended  by  300  soldiers,  and,  loading  the  parliament  with 
reproaches,  bade  them  be  gone,  and  give  place  to  honester  men.  The 
republic  of  England,  which  had  subsisted  four  years  and  three 
months,  was  thus,  in  a  moment,  annihilated,  April  20th,  1653. 

Cromwell,  however,  though  he  had  seized  the  reins,  could  not 
well  deny  his  subjects  a  parliament  He  therefore  summoned  144 
persons  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  assemble  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  They  were  his  creatures ;  and  though  some 
of  them  possessed  the  quality  and  degree  of  gentlemen,  they  were 
generally,  as  Clarendon  says,  "a  pack  of  weak,  senseless  fellows, 
fit  only  to  bring  the  name  and  reputation  of  parliaments  lower  than 
it  was  yet."  This  body  was  called  Praise  God  Barebones'  parlia- 
ment, from  the  name  of  a  certain  member,  a  leather  seller,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  speaking.  Incompetent  to  their  duties,  they 
re-delivered  to  Cromwell,  at  the  expiration  of  five  months,  the 
instntment  they  nad  received  from  him,  calling  them  together,  and 
besought  him  to  take  care  of  the  common wealui. 
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13.  The  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  now  pasedng  into 
the  hands  of  Cromwell  and  his  Council  of  officers,  he  was 
declared,  by  the  latter,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  with  the  title  of  Highness,  1654.  In  this  capaci- 
ty, he  exercised  greater  power,  than  had  ever  been  annexed 
to  the  regal  dignity.  He  gave  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
in  Scotland,  to  General  Monk,  and  sent  his  own  son,  Henry, 
to  govern  Ireland.  Administering  the  government  with  en- 
ergy and  ability,  and  granting  religious  toleration,  the  repub- 
lic greatly  flourished.  Its  rights  were  respected  abroad. 
Success  attended  the  usurper,  both  in  negociation  and  battle. 
In  an  engagement  which  was  fought  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Flanders,  the  latter  were  defeated  ;  and  Dunkirk  being  soon 
after  surrendered,  was  by  agreement,  delivered  to  CromwdL 

Notwithstanding  the  general  correctness  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  was  never  popular,  either  with  the  royalists  or  repub- 
licans. He  had  subverted  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and 
his  professions  passed  for  nothing.  He  had  reached  a  fearful 
elevation,  and  was  consequently  kept  in  perpetual  inquietude. 
Neither  society  nor  solitude  could  soothe  his  agitated  mind. 
Fearing  assassination,  he  was  constantly  attended  by  liis 
guards,  and  changed  the  place  of  his  sleeping,  every  few 
nights.  Seized  at  length,  with  a  slow  fever,  he  died,  A.  C. 
1658,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

§  111  regard  to  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  what  was  said  of 
Cinna,  has  been  applied  to  him.  "He  attempted  those  thin^ 
which  no  good  man  durst  have  ventured  on  ;  and  achieved  those  m 
which  none  but  a  valiant  and  great  man  could  have  succeeded." 
This,  however,  is  the  judgment  rather  of  an  enemy  than  friend. 
Respecting  his  capacity,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  but  mankind 
have  viewed  his  moral  qualities  in  very  different  lights.  He  has  in 
this  respect  been  oftener  condemned  than  approved.  Indeed,  he 
is  no  favourite  of  history,  as  no  man  of  equal  merit  or  fewer  faults, 
has  been  so  often  held  up  to  suspicion,  derision,  or  hatred.  There 
are,  however,  those  who,  while  they  promptly  condemn  his  dissimu- 
lation and  ambition,  can  see  much  to  admire  in  the  strict  morality 
and  devotions  of  a  man,  who,  in  private  life,  apparently  reverenced 
the  institutions  of  religion. 

14.  Richard  Cromwell,  by  the  father's  dying  request,  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  in  the  protectorate.  He  was  acknowledged 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire  ;  but  as  he  wanted  resolution,  and 
possessed  none  of  those  arts  which  take  with  the  soldiery,  he 
soon  signed  his  own  abdicatbn.    He  retired  to  private  lifi^ 
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and  his  virtues  secured  to  him,  rare  enjoyment  to  extreme 
old  age. 

-  15.  After  the  abdication  of  Riciiard  Cromwell,  Chailes 
II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  1660.  The 
short  mtervalthat  oa^urred,  was  a  season  of  anarchy. 

§  The  restoration  was  effected  by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  who 
seem  to  have  thought,  that  neither  peace  nor  protection  could  be 
obtained,  unless  the  ancient  order  of  things  should  be  re-esta  Jished 
Monk,  a  man  of  military  abilities,  had  the  Sagacity  to  observe  thij 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people ;  and  after  temporizing  ii» 
various  shapes,  rendered  himself  master  of  the  parliament,  thruugii 
which  Charles  was  duly  acknowledged. 

16.  Charles,  who  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  lie  began 
his  reign,  made  a  favourable  impression  on  his  subjects,  by 
means  of  his  personal  appearance  and  accompltshments,  and 
of  the  superior  character  of  his  intellect.  He  was  easy  in 
manners,  unaffectedly  polite,  gay  in  his  temper,  lively,  witty, 
and  a  great  observer  of  men  and  things.  It  must  be  added, 
also,  that  he  was  base  and  unprincipled,  and  became  at  length 
immersed  in  pleasure  and  indolence.^  He  was  personally  a 
favourite  with  his  subjects,  and  continued  so  to  be  ;  although 
the  government  became  unpopular,  after  the  king  was  so 
immei-sed  in  private  gratification;  as  to  neglect  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  realm.  Still,  in  this  case,  he  escaped  the  re- 
proaches which  he  merited,  and  most  of  the  odium  of  ex- 
'travagance  and  unsuccessful  public  measures,  fell  on  his  ad- 
visers. The  whole  royal  party  were  so  elated  at  the  return 
of  their  sovereign,  that  they  were  dissolved  in  thoughtless 
jollity,  and  many  of  the  republicans,  especially  the  younger 
part  and  the  women,  were  glad  to  be  released  from  the 
gloomy  austerity  of  the  commonwealth.  During  this  reign, 
dissipation  and  infidelity  became  greatly  prevalent, 

Charles  was  distinguished  by  the  same  arbhrary  notions 
which  had  prevailed  with  his  ancestors ;  and  though  there 
were  many  struggles  like  those  in  the  preceding  reigns,  a 
surprising  change  had  taken  place  in  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  iu  consequence  of  which,  he  escaj)ed  the  fate 
of  his  (iither.  The  slavish  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance,  now  came  into  repute,  opposed  indeed  by 
the  enemies  of  the  crown.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing epithets  of  Whig  and  Tory — the  former  oppos- 
iBg  the  crown,  the  latter  advocating  it.     This  ia  a  distiuctiou 
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of  parties  still  existing.     The  Whigs  have  always  favoured 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  Tories,  those  of  the  monarch. 

In  consequence  of  high  church,  or  tor}'^  principles,  an  act 
of  uniformity  in  religion  was  passed,  by  which  two  thousand 
Presbyterian  ministers,  were  deprived  of  their  livings. 

!We  may  enumerate  among  the  other  events  of  this  reign,  the 
o\iing— an  act  of  indemnity,  by  which  ten  only,  out  of  twenty 
eight  who  were  tried  and  condemned  for  the  murder  of  the  king, 
were  devoted  to  death— the  sale  of  Dunkirk  for  £400,000,  requir^ 
by  the  prodigality  of  Charles,  and  which  he  soon  squandered  upon 
ms  pleasures— the  war  with  the  Dutch,  which,  after  an  immense  ex- 
penditure, was  attended  with  no  material  benefit — and  finally,  the 
measures  excited  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  (afterwards 
James  II.)  consisting  of  numerous  attacks  upon  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties  of  the  people,  mingled  with  party  intrigues,  plots,  and 
conspiracies. 

Before  the  reign  of  Charles  expired,  the  Wliigs  became  predomi- 
nant in  parliament,  and  raging  furiously  against  the  Catholics,  in- 
sisted on  the  king's  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  York.  This  affair  induced  "the  king  to  dissolve  two 
parliaments  in  succession.  The  consequence  was,  that  England  was 
thrown  into  a  flame.  But  the  king  took  measures  to  crush  or  in- 
timidate the  opponents  of  the  court.  Lord  Russel,  who  had  been 
remarkable  for  his  opposition  to  the  popish  succession,  Algernon 
Sydney,  and  several  other  distinguished  protestants,  were  triM,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  The  ground  of  proceeding  against  them, 
was  a  pretended  conspiracy  in  favour  of  reform,  called  the  Rye- 
House  Plot.  A  pretended  Popish  Plot  had,  previously  to  this,  been 
disclosed  by  the  unprincipled  Titus  Gates,  by  means  of  which  Lord 
Stafford  and  some  other  Catholics  were  condemned  and  executed. 

17.  It  was  thought  that  Charles,  having  been  guilty  of 
arbitrary  conduct,  intended  to  take  some  measures  for  the 
future  quiet  of  his  reign,  when  he  Ayas  seized  with  a  sudden 
fit  of  illness,  and  after  languishing  a  few  days,  expired,  1685, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his 
reign. 

§  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  character  of 
Charles,  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  he  was  a  genius,  he  acted 
in  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of  sound  policy.  He  chose 
rather  to  be  a  pensioner  of' France,  from  whose  king  he  received 
£200.000  a  year,  for  the  concealed  purposes  of  establishing  popery 
and  de>spotic  power,  than  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Rochester's  epi- 
grammatic jest,  that  Charles  "  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never 
did  a  wise  one,"  forms  a  tolerable  motto  for  his  "  picture  in  little." 

Charles^  it  is  said,  had  a  constant  maxim,  which  was,  never  to 
fall  out  with  any,  let  the  provocation  be  ever  so  creat ;  by  which  he 
observed,  he  had  found  great  benefit  all  his  life,  and  the  reason  be 
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ffate  for  it  was,  that  he  did  not  know  how  soon  it  might  be  neceaniy 
for  him  to  have  them  agam  for  his  best  friends.  It  has  likewise 
bcMsn  said  of  this  king,  that  had  he  loved  business  as  well  as  he  un- 
derstood it,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  prince  in  Europe. 

Dryden  did  not  scruple  to  laud  this  prince,  in  a  fulsome  manner 
•8  in  the  lines, 

"Truly  good  and  truly  great : 
For  glorious  as  he  rose,  benignly  so  he  set."  * 

18.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  the  duke  of  York  was  im 
mediately  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of  James  II.,  1685. 
The  history  of  this  reign  consists  of  little  more  than  the 
weak  and  irresolute  efforts  of  a  bigotted  and  tyrannical  prince, 
to  introduce  popery ;  an  attempt  so  absurd,  that  it  did  not 
meet  with  the  least  encouragement  from  the  pope  himself. 

§  The  capacity  of  James  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  subversion 
of  those  deep  and  solid  foundations,  which  supported  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  of  his  people.  The  share  which  he  had  in  his  father's 
sufferings  had  not  sufficiently  taught  him,  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  was  too  strong  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  to  be 
easily  allayed.  He  was  so  violent  and  precipitate  in  his  conduct,  that 
he  never  failed  to  counteract  his  own  purposes;  and  he  established  the 
protestant  religion,  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever,  by  his  wild  attempts 
to  introduce  those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Though  he  asf^nded 
the  throne  with  many  advantages,  he  could  never  sit  easy  in  it;  and 
having  taught  even  the  advocates  of  non-resistance,  to  resist,  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  a  crown,  which  he  was  absolutely  unfit  to  wear. 

19.  One  of  the  principal  events  of  his  reign,  was  the  re 
bellion  of  the  duke  pf  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles 
II.,  who  undertook  to  seize  the  crown.  He  was  defeated  at 
Bridgewater,  by  the  king's  forces,  taken  prisoner,  and  be- 
headed. Had  this  victory  been  managed  with  prudence  by 
James,  it  would  have  tended  much  to  increase  his  authority ; 
but  the  cruelty  with  which  the  revolt  was  punished,  and  the 
rash  confidence  with  which  this  success  inspired  the  king, 
led  to  his  ruin.  That  most  profligate  of  all  the  judges  that 
ever  sat  on  the  English  bench,  JeflTries,  aided  the  king  in 
the  work  of  murder,  to  an  extent  that  has  called  down  on 
him  the  execrations  of  mankind.  He  was  wont  to  boast  of 
the  numbers  whom  he  had  adjudged  to  the  gallows. 

The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused,  by  the  oflTensive  and 
tyrannical  measures  which  James  took  to  establish  popery ; 
and  many  great  men  in  England  and  Scotland,  applied  foi 
relief  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  Mary 
the  eldest  daughter  of  James.     William  accordingly  embark 
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ed  fer  England,  with  an  army,  and  determined,  agreeably  to 
request,  to  assume  the  government. 

§  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  he  was  joined,  not  only  by  the 
ivnigs,  but  by  many  whom  the  king  had  considered  his  best  friends. 
Even  his  daughter  Anne,  inspired  with  protestant  zeal,  deserti}d 
him,  and,  with  her  husband,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  joined  the 
invader. 

Upon  this,  James,  reasonably  filled  with  distrust  of  his 
people,  fled  to  France,  where  the  palace  of  St  Germain  was 
assigned  him;  but  as  one  remarks,  '^the  convent  of  La 
Trappe  would  have  been  a  much  more  suitable  retreat"  In 
France,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe. 

A  convention-parhament  declared  the  king's  flight  an  ab- 
dication, and  setded  the  crown  upon  William  and  Mary. 

§  The  duke  of  Buckingham  gave  this  character  of  the  two  royal 
brothers,  Charles  and  James ;  that  "  the  elder  could  see  Uiings  if  he 
would,  and  the  younger  would  see  things  if  he  could." 

On  tlie  access  of  James,  an  address  of  the  quakers  to  him,  is  high- 
ly characteristic  of  that  shrewd  sect.  "  We  come  to  condole  the 
death  of  our  friend  Charles ;  and  we  are  glad  that  thou  art  come  to 
be  our  ruler.  We  hear  that  thou  art  a  dissenter  from  the  church  of 
England,  and  so  are  we.  We  beg  that  thou  woi  Idst  grant  the  same 
liberty  that  thou  takest  thyself,  and  so  we  wish  thee  well.  Fare- 
weU." 

20.  William  and  Mary  now  ascended  the  throne.  This 
event  constitutes  what  the  British  writers  are  pleased  to  call 
the  glorious  revolution  of  1688.  In  the  settlement  which 
was  then  made  of  the  crown,  the  sole  administration  remain- 
ed in  the  prince.  The  protestant  succession  was  secured ; 
religious  toleration  granted,  and  presbyterianism  re-establish- 
ed in  Scotland.  A  declaration  of  rights  was  also  made,  in 
which  the  chief  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  king  and 
people,  were  finally  determined.  The  powers  of  the  royal 
prerogative  were  more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  ex% 
actly  defined,  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  English  go- 
vernment 

§  A  revolution  became  indispensable,  inasmuch  as  the  principles, 
of  religious  liberty  were  now  generally  established  in  Britain,  and 
the  prmces  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  from  their  arbitrary  notions, 
entertained  a  strong  aversion  to  a  large  portion  of  their  subjects. 
There  was,  however,  a  class,  chiefly  among  the  clergy,  who  held 
the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
bishops.  Numbers  of  these,  looking  upon  James  as  their  lawful 
king,  and  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William,  wer« 
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deprived  of  their  stations.    Henoe^  they  were  styled  ^  non-jiinini 

high-churchmen,  and  Jacobites." 

21.  WiUiam  experienced  a  degree  of  trouble  from  Ireland, 
as  that  country  still  adhered  to  James.  The  latt^,  being 
assisted  by  Louis  XIV.,  landed  with  some  French  forces  in 
Ireland,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  large  army  of  Irishmen- 
William,  however,  defeated  them,  in  the  memorable  battle  ol 
Boyne,  and  the  country  submitted  to  the  new  king. 

During  most  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  nation  was 
involved  in  many  active  wars.  Their  principal  cause  was 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  These  wars  were  carried  on 
with  vigour  and  success,  though  without  any  distinguished 
actions,  unless  it  be  the  sea-fight  of  La  Hogue.  The  peace 
of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  terminated  hostilities,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  power  of  France  was  weakened.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  V\rilliam  acted  in  hu  foreign  wars,  was,  the 
balance  of  power,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  advocate. 

§  Louis,  who  used  James  to  promote  his  own  interest,  was  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  restore  him  to  the  throne.  With  this  object 
he  furnished  him  With  a  powerful  fleet,  and  the  exiled  prince  re- 
paired to  La  Hogiie,  whence  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  England. 
The  EngUsh  admit  al,  Russel,  put  to  seawrth  all  possible  expedition, 
and  being  reinforced  by  the  Dutch  squadron,  he  sailed  for  the  coast  (A 
France,  with  ninety  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  fire-ships. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  1692,  the  hostile  fleets  met  off  La  Hogue;  and, 
after  a  bloody  contest  of  ten  hours,  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
English.  The  French,  who  had  fifty-three  ships  of  the  line,  lost 
a  great  part  of  their  fleet,  and  could  not  be  made  to  hazard  another 
battle  by  sea.  James  returned  in  despair  to  St.  Grermains,  where  he 
died,  in  1701,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having,  some  time 
before  his  death,  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  worldly  grandeur,  and 
subjected  himself  to  uncommon  penance  and  mortification.  His 
body,  brains,  and  heart,  Uke  those  of  Richard  I.,  were  deposited  in 
different  cemeteries. 

22.  After  the  death  of  James,  notwithstanding  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  had  been  settled  in  the  house  of  Hanover, 
his  son  was  proclaimed  king  of  England,  at  St.  Germains, 
and  treated  as  such  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  This  act  so 
exasperated  the  British  nation,  that  both  houses  of  parliament 
assured  liis  majesty,  that  they  would  assist  him  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power,  against  all  his  enenxies,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  joined  in  a  cry  for  war  with  France.  While  Wil- 
Uam  was  making  preparations  for  the  approaching  couflia, 
he  was  suddenly  removed  bv  death,  in  the  fifty-second  yeai 
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tA  his  age,  and  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  Hid  excdUent  consort, 
and  partner  in  the  throne,  died  seven  years  before  him,  of  tlie 
small  pox. 

§  In  person,  William  was  small  and  slender.  His  complexion  was 
brown,  his  nose  Homan,  and  his  eye  piercing.  His  genius  was  pene- 
trating, and  his  judgment  sound ;  but  in  his  manners  he  was  distant, 
and  better  qualified  to  gain  respect  than  love. 

During  this  reign,  the  system  of  borrowing  money  on  remote 
huids  commenced,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  national 
debt.  A  standing  army,  too,  was  first  sanctioned  by  parliament,  in 
the  time  of  this  prince,  a  measure  only  to  be  defended  by  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  Europe. 

23.  The  crown  now,  (1702,)  devolved  on  Anne,  the 
second  daughter  of  James  II.,  who  was  married  to  George, 
prince  of  Denmark.  Her  reign  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  British  history.  The  aims  of  England  were  every  where 
triumphant,  nor  were  the  achievements  of  its  scholars  less 
conspicuous.  The  great  names  of  Newton,  Locke,  Addison, 
Swift,  and  others,  have  immortalized  the  times  of  the  "  Good 
Q.ueen  Anne,"  as  she  has  been  familiarly  called.  Though 
not  endowed  with  superior  talents,  she  was  respected  for  her 
virtues.  The  military  and  literary  distinction  of  her  reign, 
could  not,  in  any  great  degree,  be  attributed  to  her  personal 
conduct  or  councils. 

The  principal  events  of  her  reign  were,,  her  war  against 
France,  carried  on  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest 
general  of  the  age,  who  gained  the  splendid  victories  of  Blen- 
heim, Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  and  Maiplaquet,  the  constitution- 
al union  between  England  and  Scotland,  in  1706,  and  the 
confusions  occasioned  by  the  high  party  spirit  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  the  queen's  reign. 

§  The  war  against  France,  continued  from  the  commencement  to 
the  last  year  but  one  of  her  reign.  Germany  and  Holland  were  in 
alliance  with  England.  The  commander,  on  the  part  of  the  empire, 
who  was  associated  with  Marlborough,  was  prince  Eugene.  In  the 
famous  battle  of  Blenheim,  the  French  lost  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  duke,  during  the  engagement,  rode  through  the  hottest  of  the 
fire,  but  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  conflict,  did  he  receive  a 
wound.  This  victory  saved  the  house  of  Austria  from  ruin.  In  the 
battle  of  Ramilies,  six  thousand  of  the  enemy  lost  their  lives,  and 
seven  thousand  were  captured;  and  this  success  was  soon  followed 
Dy  the  general  conouest  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  course  of  a  most 
■uccessfid  war  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  Louis  was  humbled  to  a  de- 
giee,  thai  obliged  him  to  demand  peace,  which  though  at  first  refu- 
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•ed,  took  place  in  1713,  when  the  change  in  Anne's  ministry,  gave  i 
facility  to  negociations  for  that  object 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  signed  a*  Utrecht,  Spain  yielded 
to  England  all  right  to  Gibraltar,  and  the  island  of  Minorca,  while 
France  resigned  her  pretensions  to  Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  St 
Chriistopher'p,  and  Newfoundland. 

Of  Marlborough,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  never  laid  siege  to  a  town 
which  he  did  not  take,  or  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win.  His 
understanding  was  as  injurious  to  France  as  his  arms.  At  St  James', 
he  was  a  perfect  courtier,  the  head  of  a  party  in  parliament,  and  in 
foreion  countries)  one  of  the  ablest  negociutors  that  any  age  has  pro- 
ducedi 

In  the  constitutional  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  was  stipu- 
lated,  that  the  miited  kingdoms  of  Great  Britian,  should  be  represent 
ed  by  one  and  the  same  parliament,  that  Scotland  should  be  repre 
sented  by  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners,  and  that  all  peers 
of  Scotland  should  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  rank  next  afl» 
English  peers,  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees. 

The  confusions  occasioned  by  high  party  spirit,  were  aggravated 
after  thcf  occurrence  of  peace*  The  strife  between  the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  was  never  higher  than  at  this  time.  After  the  peace,  the  mi- 
nisters, as  leaders  of  the  nation,  no  longer  restrained  by  the  tie  of 
common  danger,  gave  loose  to  their  mutual  animosity. 

The  great  duke  of  Marlborough  was  sacrificed,  in  consequence  of 
these  dissentions ;  though  every  honour  had  been  accorded  to  him,  and 
the  most  munificent  benefactions  bestowed  upon  him,  (£500,000 
having  been  voted  at  one  time,  to  build  the  castle  of  Blenheim,)  when 
his  enemies  came  into  the  ministry,  the  queen  was  mduced  to  dis- 
miss him  from  all  his  employments.  The  tories  had  now  supplan^ 
ed  the  whigs  in  her  favour,  an  event  brought  about  by  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  inculcated  the  tory  principles  of  passive 
obedience,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  trial,  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons, excited  a  sympathy  which  he  did  not  deserve. 

24.  Anne  died  in  her  fiftieth  year,  after  a  short  reign  of 
twelve  years,  in  1714.  She  became  a  victim  to  an  apoplec- 
tic disorder,  which  was  brought  on,  or  hastened,  by  fatigue, 
and  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  in  attending  a  prolonged  ca- 
binet council,  in  which,  her  ministers  fell  into  violent  alterca- 
tions with  one  another. 

§  Anne  was  of  the  middle  size,  majestic,  and  well  proportioned; 
her  face  was  round,  her  features  regular,  her  complexion  ruddy,  and 
ner  hair  a  dark  brown. 

GERIVUNY. 

25.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  period.  1612; 
Matthias  was  at  the  head  of  tlie  German  empire.    He 
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attempted  Co  reconcife  the  protestants  to  Uie  catludios)  bat 
witliout  success.  The  revolt  of  the  Bohemiaitt  brought  on  a 
civil  war,  which  lasted  thirty  years,  in  the  course  of  which, 
Ferdinand,  cousin  to  the  emperor,  was  invested  with  the 
Idiigdom  of  Bdiemia;  and  Hungary,  also,  was  soon  afierwards 
conceded.  Matthias,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  died  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

§  An  excellent  rule  of  conduct  for  a  prince,  which  the  emperof  de- 
livered to  his  successor,  was  the  following :  « If  you  wish  your  m\h 
jects  to  be  happy  under  your  government,  do  not  let  them  fed  the 
full  force  of  your  authority." 

26.  Ferdinand  II.  became  emperor  in  1619.  During  his 
reign,  the  ambition  of  Austria  appeared,  in  her  attempts  to 
extinguish  the  protestant  religion,  to  abridge  the  liberties  of 
the  empire,  and  to  render  the  imperial  diadem  hereditary  in 
her  own  house.  But  these  attempts,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  first  two  objects,  were  frustrated  by  the  agency  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
Evangelical  Union,  made  rapid  progress  m  Germany,  tiU 
death  stopped  his  career,  in  1632.  Austria,  however,  has 
usually  held  the  imperial  sceptre,  and  has  long  had  an  as- 
cendancy in  the  einpire. 

§  Ferdinand  has  been  styled  by  the  papists,  the.^^ostdical  Empe- 
ror, on  account  of  his  hatred  to  the  protestants.  Wk  was  an  unfeel- 
ing  bigot,  and  scourge  of  the  empire. 

27.  Ferdinand  III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  elected  king 
of  the  Romans,  (so  is  the  head  of  the  Germanic  body  often 
called,)  in  1637.  The  protestants  in  the  empire,  found  the 
most  active  support  during  the  former  part  of  this  reign,  both 
fiom  the  Sweides  and  the  French ;  and  the  emperor  being 
foiced  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  these  pow- 
eis  dictated  its  terms.  By  this  celebrated  treaty,  all  disputes 
were  settled  between  the  contending  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  the  contending  religions. 

§  The  Swedes  were  indemnified  for  the  charges  of  the  war,  and 
acquired  Pomerania,  Stettin^  Wismar,  &c.,  and  their  sovereign,  the 
dignity  <rf  prince  of  the  empire ;  the  Palatine  family  was  restored  to 
its  chief  possessions ;  the  king  of  France  made  landgrave  of  Alsace, 
and  an  equal  establishment  of  the  three  religions,  viz.  the  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and  Caivinistic. 

Ferdinand  was  a  devoted  Catholic.  He  experienced  many  clJa^ 
diities,  but  bore  them  with  magnanimity. 

28.  Leopold!.)  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  wasekct* 
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ed  emperor  in  1657.  His  was  a  Icmg  reigu^  oi  nearly  £Aj 
years.  Josq^  I.  succeeded  him,  1705,  and  reigned  till  1711 
Both  of  these  emperors  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Span- 
irii  succession,  which  commenced  in  1700,  on  account  of  the 
claim  advanced  by  Leqx)id,  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Tke 
hiHise  of  BourbiMi  was  his  competitor.  The  war  was  car- 
ried on  by  Austria,  (England  and  Holland  being  her  allies,) 
with  success.  Joseph,  after  having  conquered  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia, forced  the  pope  to  acknowledge  the  Archduke  Charles, 
as  king  of  Spain.  But,  at  length,  the.  Austrian  claimant 
bdng  elected  emperor,  the  Spanish  crown  was  relinquished 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  hi  the  peace  of  1713.  In  1683, 
Vienna  was  besieged  by  an  immense  army  of  the  Turks, 
but  the  place  was  relieved  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland. 
Charles  VL  was  elected  in  1711.  His  reign  extends  many 
years  into  the  next  period,  but  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
.  ra^nt,  occurred  his  memorable  war  with  the  sultan  Achmet 
ul.,  in  which  he  obtained  many  victories  over  the  Turks, 
by  his  general,  the  renowned  prince  Eugene. 

•^  SPAIN. 

29.  The  successor  of  Philip  II.,  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
was  his  son,  Philip  III.,  1598.  From  the  commencement  of 
this  reign,  Spain  declined  in  power,  and  notwithstanding  her 
great  sources  of  wealth,  the  national  finances  were  exceeding 
ly  embarrassed.  He  had  lost  the  seven  United  Provinces, 
whose  independence  was  solemnly  acknowledged,  1609.  A 
most  ill  Judged  measure  of  his  reign,  was  the  expulsion  of 
all  the  Moors,  from  his  kingdom,  who  were  its  most  industri- 
ous inhabitants.  This,  added  to  the  depopulation  occasioned 
by  her  American  colonies,  rendered  Spain  a  mass  of  weak 
ness. 

30.  Under  Philip  IV.,  who  succeeded  his  father,  in  1621, 
the  national  weakness  and  disorders  increased,  rather  than 
diminished.  Philip  was  implicitly  ruled  by  his  ministeri 
Oliyarez,  a  man  of  an  indiscreet  and  insolent  turn,  who, 
while  he  encouraged  the  licentiousness  of  his  sovereign,  him- 
adf  wore  the  specious  afqpearance  of  extraordinary  piety. 

The  reign  of  Philip  was  indeed  one  continued  series  of 
miscarriages  and  defeats.      The  Dutch  seized  Brazil :  the 
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French  knraded  Artois ;  Catalonia  revolted  to  Fraoce  ;  and 
Portugal,  shaking  off  the  yoke,  recovered  its  independence. 

31.  The  revolution  of  Portugal,  was  effected  with  unwont- 
ed ease  and  celerity.  It  took  place,  1640,  and  Portugal,  af- 
ter having  been  an  appendage  of  the  kingd(»n  of  Spain  for 
Bixty  years,  asserted  the  rights  of  self  government.  The 
people,  disgusted  with  the  administration  of  OUvarez,  were 
prepared  for  a  change.  The  duke  of  Braganza,  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Portugal,  having  command  of  the 
army  at  this  time,  and  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  his 
dutchess,  caused  himself  to  be  proclauned  king,  at  Lisbon. 
•  The  Spanish  guards  were  attacked  and  overcome,  and  the 
principal  adherents  of  the  government,  were  put  to  death  by 
the  populace.  The  whole  was  accomplished  in  two  or  three 
hours.  The  example  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  all  the 
considerable  towns,  and  soon  after,  by  all  the  foreign  settle- 
ments.    The  duke  of  Braganza  took  the  title  of  John  IV. 

§  The  events  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  Portugal,  previoiis- 
ly  to  the  above  revolution,  are  summarily  as  follows: 

Portugal  was  the  ancient  Lusitania,  and  was  successively  subject 
to  the  Suevi,  the  Goths,  and  the  Moors. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  Henry  of  Burgundy 
grandson  to  Robert  I.,  of  France,  rendered  assistance  to  Alphonso. 
in  his  wars  against  the  Moors,  and  having  distinguished  himself  by 
great  bravery,  Alphonso  bestowed  on  him  his  natural  daughter 
Theresa,  in  marriage,  and  also  created  him  count  of  that  psui  of 
Portugal,  where  Oporto  was  situated,  from  which  place,  formerly 
called  Portus  Calle,  the  whole  country  took  its  name.  By  the  valour 
of  Henry,  the  country  regained  its  liberty,  and  he  governed  it  with 
the  title  of  count. 

His  son.  Alphonso  Henriquez,  having  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
over  dve  Moorish  kings,  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  soldiers.  Seve- 
ral princes  succeeded  him,  whose  reigns  deserve  no  particular  notice. 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  I.,  in  i:»3,  the  states  gave  the  crown  to 
his  natural  brother,  John  1.,  surnamed  the  Bastard,  who  was  equally 
politic  and  enterprising,  and  in  whose  reign,  the  Portuguese  first 
projected  discoveries  in  the  western  ocean. 

In  the  reign  of  his  great  grandson,  John  H.,  who  was  a  prince  of 
profound  sagacity  and  extensive  views,  the  Portuguese  made  con- 
quests in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  discovered,  under  Diaz,  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope.  That  cape  was  doubled  in  14^,  for  the  first  time,  by 
Vasco  de  Garaa,  who  thence  sailed  for  the  East  Indies. 

Emanuel,  cousin  of  John,  ascending  the  Portuguese  throne,  in 
H95,  adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessors,  and  sent  out  a  fleet.  It 
^as  \iith  this  fleet,  that  Garaa  doubled  the  cape  as  above  mentioued; 
nthers  c>f  the  king's  vessels  discovered  BrsodU  in  1501. 
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TheM  princes  had  the  merit  of  excitmg  that  spbrit  of  difloovery 
which  lea  to  many  subsequent  improvements  of  navigation  and 
conunerce.  Tlieir  discovenes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  led  to  the  voy- 
age of  Columbus,  and  the  discovery  of  America  They  also  estab* 
lished  valad>le  colonies  in  Africa  and  America,  and  an  extensiva 
empire  in  India.  The  reicn  of  Emanuel,  was  the  most  glorious  ir 
Uie  annals  of  Portu^ral.  He  was  a  great  and  wise  prince,  and  ban- 
ished poverty  and  distress  from  his  dominions. 

John  ni.,  the  son  of  Emanuel,  admitted  the  new  founded  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  has  since  been  a  powerful  engine  of  despotism 
and  superstition.  He  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  establish,  the  Inqui- 
sition m  Portugal. 

Sebastian,  his  srandson,  fanatically  led  an  army  against  the  Moon, 
in  Africa,  where  he  and  most  of  his  army  perished  in  battle.  Sebas 
tian,  leaving  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  cardinal  Henry, 
in  1578,  who,  also  dying  without  children,  Philip  II.,  lung  of  Spain, 
obtuned  the  crown,  in  right  of  his  mother,  1580.  After  sixty  years 
of  subjection  to  Spain,  the  Portuguese,  as  already  related,  threw  off 
the  Simnish  yoke,  and  became  independent,  under  the  duke  of  Bra- 
ganza,  the  l^al  heir  of  the  throne. 

32.  Chanes  II.,  succeeded  his  father,  Philip  lY.,  on  the 
throne  o{  Spain,  in  1665.  In  order  to  frustrate  the  schemes 
of  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  and  of  the  states  of 
Holland,  he  left  his  dominions  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou, 
second  son  of  Louis,  dauphin  of  France. 

§  This  prince  is  said  to  have  been  debilitated,  both  in  body  and 
in  mind,  by  certain  drugs  which  his  mother  administered  to  him  in 
his  choccdate.  To  so  unnatural  an  act,  she  was  led,  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  accept  of  her  assistance  as  regent  Certam  it  is. 
tiiat  active  before,  he  lost,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  his  wonted 
^uits;  and  his  future  imbecihty,  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  his  kmgdom. 

33.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V.,  the 
first  Spanish  monarch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  ascended  the 
tbr<me  in  1700.  In  1701,  nearly  all  Europe  united  against 
France  and  Spain,  and  a  useless  and  bloody  war  was  carried 
on  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  m  1713.  Gibraltar  was  lost  to 
Spain,  in  the  course  of  this  war. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

34.  The  most  splendid  period  in  the  history  of  Turkey, 
was  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  present  The  spirit 
of  military  enterprise  was  now  considerably  abated ;  though 
the  power  of  the  empure  continued  undimmishedi  except  in 
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Its  n&val  force.    The  latter  never  wholly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Lepanto. 

The  present  period  embraces  the  reigns  of  nine  sultans, 
and  a  part  of  the  reign  of  another.  They  were  generally  at 
war  with  the  neighbouring  powers ;  Persia  on  the  (me  side, 
Venice,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  on  the  other. 

§  During  the  former  period,  the  wars  of  the  Turks  with  the  Vene- 
tians, had  been  extremely  frequent  and  bloody.  That  small,  but 
enterprising  and  martial  republic,  had,  during  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  restrained  the  Ottoman  power,  and  prevented  it,  most  proba- 
bly, from  overspreading  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  spirit  of  hos- 
tility continued  through  the  present  period,  and  broke  out  occasion- 
ally into  fierce  fightmgs.  The  Turks  were  for  a  long  time  superior 
to  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  in  military  tactics,  on  account  of 
having  an  order  of  men  exclusively  devoted  to  the  profesnon  of 
arms,  and  also  on  account  of  their  frequent  use  of  artillery. 

Achmet  L,  made  war  with  Persia  and  Hungary,  but  with  little 
success.  During  his  reign,  in  161 1,  Constantinople  was  afflicted  with 
a  dreadful  plague,  of  which  more  than  200,000  persons  died. 

Othman  II.,  invaded  Poland,  but  was  forced  to  make  peace  aflei 
having  lost  80,000  men.  In  1622,  he  was  strangled  by  ine  Janiaaries, 
whom  he  intended  to  disband. 

Amurath  IV.,  tarnished  a  victory  which  he  had  obtained  in  the 
capture  of  Bagdad,  by  the  barbarous  slaughter  of  90,000  Persians, 
who  had  laid  down  then:  arms,  as  well  as  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

Mahomet  IV.  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
from  the  middle,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
(Jnder  him,  the  Turks  again  became  formidable  to  Europe,  and  took 
Candia  from  the  Venetians,  and  besieged  the  capital  of  Austria. 
The  siege  of  Candia  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modem  times. 
Candia  was  the  ancient  Crete,'  and  an  emporium  for  commerce. 
The  Turks  had  long  desired  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  at  length, 
in  1645,  effected  a  landing  on  it,  with  60,000  men.  After  several 
towns  had  surrendered,  Candia,  the  capital,  was  invested.  This 
siege  continued  twenty-five  years.  For  the  last  two  years,  the 
Turks  put  forth  evenr  effort,  masmuch  as  the  delay  was  mortifymg 
to  their  pride,  and  disappointed  their  ambitious  hopes.  After  the 
loss  of  30,000  lives,  on  the  part  of  the  Venetians  and  their  allies,  and 
118,000  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  in  the  space  of  two  years  and 
four  months,  the  city  surrendered  on  honourable  terms,  in  1670.  It 
is  said  the  besiegers  made  against  it,  fifty-six  assaults  and  ninety-spc 
sallies ;  and  that  the  Venetians  discharged  276,743  cannon  ball% 
48,119  bombs,  and  consumed  50,317  barrels  of  powder.  The  Turks 
have  ever  since  held  possession  of  the  island. 

In  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Austria,  m  1683,  John  Sobieski, 
king  of  Poland,  particularly  distinguished  himself.  His  assistanoe 
was  requested  by  the  einperor  of  Germany,  and  readily  bestowed. 
Tlirough  his  efforts,  Austria  seems  to  have  been  saved  from  dermic* 
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gon,  and  the  Ottoman  power  prerented  fh>m  efTecting  an  establish 
meat  in  the  heart  of  Europe — ^a  service  which  Austria  has  since  iD 
requited.  Sobieski^  whose  army,  when  joined  by  the  Austrians,  did 
not  exceed  50,000  men,  advanced  to  the  environs  of  Vienna,  and 
fought  one  of  the  most  memorable  battles  of  the  age.  An  army  ot 
nearly  200,000  Turks,  brave  and  well  disciplined,  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  the  Pole,  who  lost  only  600  men.  The  victors  secured  the 
great  Ottoman  standard,  180  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  immense 
treasures  found  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  war  continued 
after  that  defeat,  in  which  the  Turks  were  the  greatest  sufferers. 
The  imperialists,  however,  were  weary  of  it;  but  neither  party 
could  be  speedily^brought  to  an  accommodation,  on  account  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  king,  who  wished  to  exhaust  the  resources 
of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Under  Solyman  II.,  the  Turks  were  almost  constantly  defeated  by 
ibe  imperialists.  Mustapha  II.,  was  severely  beaten  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Zenta,  in  Hungary,  by  prince  Eugene,  in  1697;  and,  in 
1090,  concluded  a  peace  at  Cariowitz,  by  which  he  was  forced  to 
cede  Transylvania,  Kaminiek,  the  Morea,  and  Azof. 

Under  Achmet  III.,  in  1715,  the  Ottoman  court  declared  war 
against  the  Venetians,  and  recovered  the  Morea.  At  the  same  time, 
war  was  waged  against  Austria,  but  the  most  disastrous  effects  to 
the  Turks,  took  place  from  this  renewal  of  the  contention.  Prince 
Eugene  defeated  a  powerful  army,  in  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin, 
and  took  Temeswar,  in  1716.  The  next  year,  the  strong  town  of 
Belgrade  surrendered  to  his  again  victorious  arms.  The  disadvan- 
tageous peace  of  Passarowitz,  in  1718,  followed  these  defeats.  And 
the  Ottoman,  formerly  so  terrible  in  atms,  was  obliged  to  yield  the 
palm  of  military  skill,  if  not  valour,  to  the  disciplined  legions  of 
Christendom. 

BRITISH  COLONIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

36.  Our  own  country,  is  intended  by  the  British  Colo- 
nies in  America.  During  the  present  period,  and  part  of 
the  following,  the  people  inhabiting,  chiefly,  the  south-eastern 
pOTtion  of  North  America,  were  known  by  the  above  appella- 
tion. 

These  colonies  were  settlements  made  principally  ty  the 
English,  though  some  of  them  derived  their  origin  from  ad- 
ventures set  on  foot  by  other  European  nations.  They  were 
all,  however,  included  withm  the  English  patent,  and  claimed 
by  the  English  crown. 

36.  It  was  more  than  a  century,  from  the  discovery  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  American  continent,  by  Cabot,  before 
the  English  made  any  effectual  attempts  to  colonize  the 
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country;  The  first  grant  firam  the  crown,  under  which  se^ 
dements  were  actually  made  m^North  America,  was  date^ 
April  10,  1606.  James  I.,  by  his  letters  patent,  granted  an 
exclusive  right  or  privilege  to  two  companies,  called  the  ILion- 
don  and  Plymouth  companies,  by  which  they  were  autho- 
rized to  possess  the  lands  in  America,  l3dn^  between  the  thirtyr 
fourth  and  forty-fiflh  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  the  southern 
part,  called  South  Virginia,  to  the  London,  and  th^  northern, 
called  North  Virginia,  to  the  Pljrmouth  company.  Before 
the  present  patents,  however,  a  project  to  settle  the  country 
was  undertaken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  under  ^  com  • 
mission  firom  Elizabeth,  in  1584,  had  arrived  in  this  portion 
of  North  America,  which,  upon  his  flattering  account  of  it, 
was  called  Virginia,  in  compliment  to  the  queen's  virgin 
majesty.  But  this  project,  as  wdl  as  two  that  followed  it, 
wholly  failed. 

Under  the  king's  patent,  the  London  company  sent  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Newport  to  Viiginia,  December  20th,  1606, 
with  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  five  persons,  to  commence 
a  settlement  on  the  island  Roanoke,  now  in  North  Carolina. 
By  stress  of  weather,  how^ever,  they  were  driven  no^th  of 
their  place  of  destination,  and  entered  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Here,  up  a  river  which  they  called  James  river,  on  a  beautiful 
peninsula,  they  commeiwjed,  in  May,  1607,  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown.  This  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
United  States.  ^ 

37.  Seven  years  afterwards,  1614,  a  coLoay  of  Dutch  com* 
nienced  a  settlement  on  the  present  island  of  New-Ycnrk, 
which  had  been  discovered  in  the  year  1609,  by  Hemy  Hud« 
son,  an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  Holland*  The  Eng'- 
lish  government  claimed  a  prior  right  to  the  country,  by  vir- 
tue of  Cabot's  discovery;  but  the  first  settlers  retained  poBh 
session,  until  1664,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  an  armament 
fitted  out  by  Charles  II.)  and  received  its  name  firom  his  tep- 
ther,  the  duke  of  York.  It  had  been  previously  called  New- 
Amsterdam.  The  Dutch  had  built  a  fort  here^  and  oae  also  v 
at  Albany. 

38.  The  same  year  in  which  the  Butch  settled  on  ^ 
Hudson,  Captain  John  Smith,  ranged  the  coast,  fi:oin  Pen^bii*. 
OQt  to  Cape  Cod.  King  Charles,  to  whppa  ^  ipw  of  ibB 
country  wob  presented,  named  it  Ne^-|)ngland)  m^t^}|d^  , 
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Nofih  Yiiginia.  Sixteen  j^ears  from  this,  December  22, 
1620,  a  colony  of  puritans  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  Maessar 
chusetts,  and  began  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  New« 
England.  These  .colonists  were  originally  from  England. 
but  had  resided  several  years  in  Holland,  on  account  of  the 
religious  intolerance  which  prevailed  in  their  native  country 
The. colony  of  Plymouth  was  afterwards  connected  with 
another  cdony  in  New-England,  called  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  was  founded  in  1628. 

39.  In  1623,  a  number  of  p^^ns  from  England,  arrived 
in  the  river  Piscataqua,  and  began  two  settlements ;  one  at 
the  mouth,  at  a  place  called  Little  Harbour,  the  other  at  a 
place  now  called  Dover.  These  were  the  first  settlements  in 
New'Hampshire. 

40.  The  next  settlement  in  the  order  of  time,  seems  to  be 
that  which  was  made  by  some  bodies  of  the  Dutch  and 
Danes,  about  the  year  1626,  in  NewJersey.  This  was  f<A- 
lowed  by  the  colonization  of  Delaware,  in  1627,  by  the 
Swedes. 

41.  In  1637,  Charles  I.  granted  a  patent  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, conveying  to  him  a  tract  of  countr}',  on  the  Chesapeak 
Bay,  which,  in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
French  king,  he  named  Maryland.  The  next  year,  Balti- 
more appointed  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the 
province,  who,  with  about  two  hundred  planters,  chiefly  Ro- 
man catholics,  began  a  settlement,  in  1634,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Potomac,  on  the  northern  side. 

42.  In  1633y  the  first  house  was  erected  in  Connecticut 
This  was  a  trading  house  built  by  some  Plymouth  adven- 
turers, who  transported  the  materials  up  Connecticut  river 
Two  years  from  this,  1635,  about  sixty  men,  women  and 
children,  from  Newtown  and  Watertown,  in  Massachusetts^ 
commenced  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  to  Connec- 
ticut river.  By  these  people,  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  and  Hart« 
ford,  were  settled. 

43.  The  settlement  of  Rhode  Island,  is  dated  from  the 
year  1636,  an  evjent  occasioned  hy  the  banishment  of  Roger 
VVilliams  firom  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions.  He  removed  with  bis  family  to  Mooshawic,  and 
began  a  plantation^  which,  on  account  of  the  Divme  kind- 
lies^  be  called  Providence.  ^^^  _^l^_ 
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44  The  colony  of  New-Haven,  was  (onaed  in  1638,  lii 
consequence  of  the  English  having  occasion  to  visit  the  ter- 
ritory, in  an  expedition  against  the  Pequots.  This  colotiy 
eventually  united  with  that  of  Connecticut. 

45.  In  1663,  some  of  the  Virginia  settlers  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  North  Carolina,  which  was  followed  by  the  settle- 
ment of  South  Carolina,  in  1670.  The  Carolinas  were  so 
called  in  honour  of  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  under  whosd 
patronage  the  coast  had  been  discovered,  in  1563. 

46.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  small  body  of  Swedes  had  plant 
ted  themselves,  at  an  early  period.  Their  settl^netit  in 
creased  slowly,  until  the  arrival  of  WiUiam  Penn,  in  1681, 
with  a  numerous  company  of  Quakers,  whom  religious  per- 
secution drove  across  the  Atlantic.  Penn  had  acquired  a 
^ant  of  the  territory  now  constituting  the  state,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  debts  due  from  the  crown,  for  services  perform- 
ed by  his  father,  admiral  Penn. 

47.  The  last  settled  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  was 
Georgia,  foimded  in  1732,  by  General  Oglethorpe.  This, 
comes  within  our  next  succeeding  period.  At  first,  Georgia, 
and  even  the  Floridas,  were  covered  by  the  Charter,  as  it  was 
afterwards  confirmed  and  enlarged,  which  conveyed  Carolina 
to  its  proprietors. 

48.  The  three  eldest  of  the  American  states,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived above,  are  Virginia,  New-York,  and  Massachusetts. 
These  have  hitherto  been  the  most  important  and  influential 
in  the  confederacy.  Others,  however,  from  their  numbers, 
are  beginning  to  acquire  their  just  consideration. 

49.  The  causes  of  the  settlement  of  the  American  states, 
were  various.  Some  were  made  on  mercenary  views,  the 
usual  principle  of  colonization,  for  the  particular  benefits  of 
the  proprietors.  This  was  the  case  with  Virginia.  The  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  settlement  of  New- York,  was  com- 
merce. The  Dutch  were  then  particularly  distinguished  for 
their  commercial  and  enterprising  spirit.  Massachusetts,  and 
New-England  generally,  were  planted  principally  to  enjoy, 
in  an  unrestricted  manner,  the  institutions  of  religion, 

50.  In  the  original  foundation  of  three  of  the  states,  viz., 
Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  free  tolera- 
doQ  of  religion  was  recognized,  and  these  were  the  first  civil 
communities  which  act^  on  a  principle  that  now  seems  to 
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b&  tut  gtixAng  Ibe  popular  consent.  In  the  other  cdonies. 
there  vrtiaSL  degree  of  intolerance  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
the  &ult  of  the  age ;  and  yet  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
civil  community,  the  freest  and  best  which  the  world  had 
hitherto  seen.  In  New-England^  particularly,  they  wished 
to  iBOJoy  thdr  rdigion  in  peace ;  and  in  shutting  out  others; 
whose  religious  opinions  differed  from  their  own,  they  seem 
to  have  juiSified  themselves  on  the  principle  of  self  defence, 
with  a  view  to  be  delivered,  ever  afterwards,  from  evils  simi- 
lar to  those  from  which  they  had  recently  escaped.  As,  how 
ever,  it  must  be  impossible  to  prevent  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  a  civil  community  would  be  wise 
in  providing  for  such  a  state  of  things,  by  suitable  and  tole- 
rant regulations. 

51.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  country,  were  men 
of  talents  and  hberal  culture  ;  and  a  wilderness  has  never 
been  planted  by  a  body  of  peqple,  who  were  more  soUcitoua 
for  the  interests  of  learning,  and  general  education.  Next, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Gospd,  their  greatest  object 
was  to  mtdtiply  schools  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 
Indeed,  the  colonists  possessed  excdlent  traits.  Their  mo- 
l^ty  and  piety,  their  siririt  of  enterprise  and  habits  of  indus- 
try, their  love  oif  liberty,  and  attention  to  education,  were  un- 
paneled  in  the  hfetory  of  similar  efforts.  They  were  not 
perfect  men,  but  they  were  the  best  and  the  noblest  that  ever 
rounded  an  empire.  These  remarks  are  intended  particular- 
ly for  New-England,  though  they  have  a  degree  of  applica- 
tion to  all  the  American  states. 

52.  The  coliHiists  purchased  their  lands  of  the  Indians ; 
and  notwithstanding  what  has  been  often  asserted,  respecting 
the  frauds  that  were  practised,  there  is  little  reason  to  question 
the  punty  of  motive,  and  the  good  faith  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  these  transactions. 

63.  The  settlers  in  some  of  the  colonies,  experienced  at 
fbfst  but  little  trouble  from  the  Indians,  for  many  years.  T'hia 
was  the  case  particularly  with  Massachusetts  and  Pennsj^lva- 
nia.  In  others,  they  were  molested  from  this  quarter,  at  a 
Y&ty  early  period.  Connecticut,  and  particularly  Virginia, 
were  obDged,  soon  after  their  settlement,  to  make  war  against 
flie  savages,  in  self-defence.  And  all  the  cdonies,  sooner  or 
feten  Stffifeted  in  various  ways,  and  especially/^y  contentions 
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witii  the  natives.  It  isi  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  the  end, 
wrong  was  sometimes  done  to  Uiese  miserable  tribes.  Their 
Ferocity  and  faithlessness  were,  occasionally,  met  with  the 
sternest  inflictions  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  whites. 

Respecting  the  colonists  as  a  body,  during  the  present  pe- 
riod, it  may  be  remarked,  in  a  very  generd  way,  that  th^ 
struggled  long  with  all  the  hardships,  difficulties,  and  priva, 
tions  incident  to  new  establishments  among  savages  ;  that 
they  displayed  a  heroism  and  constancy,  such  as  have  rarely 
been  witnessed  among  men,  and  though  tempted  to  beUeve, 
in  some  instances,  that  their  undertaking  would  never  suc- 
ceed, yet  that  their  virtues  finally  overcame  every  obstacle, 
and  they  found  themselves  before  the  conclusion  of  this  pe- 
riod, increasing  in  wealth  and  population. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  colonists  were  often  involved  in 
the  wars  of  the  mother  country,  with  other  powers ;  that  a 
few  of  their  wars  with  the  Indians,  affected  several  of  the 
states  at  a  time,  and  that  a  consideration  of  their  common 
exposure,  led  to  a  general  intercourse  with  one  another,  and 
particulaiiy  to  the  union  which  was  formed  between  the  New- 
England  colonies,  in  1 643 ;  a  union  which  lasted  more  than 
forty  years,  or  until  their  charters  were  revoked,  and  which 
furnished  the  example  of  that  nobler  confederacy  which  has 
since  taken  place,  of  all  the  American  states.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  with  the  individual  colonies  that  we  are  mostly 
concerned  in  the  history  of  this  period,  but  the  limits  of  our 
work  will  admit  only  of  a  very  few  details,  in  regard  to  one 
or  two  of  the  states. 

§  Two  years  after  the  settlement  of  Connecticut,  occurred  the  war 
with  the  Pequots,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  principal  residence  wait 
on  a  hill  in  the  present  town  of  Groton  These  savages  had  pre- 
viously made  depredations  on  the  infant  settlement,  and  killed  seve- 
ral individuals,  and  carried  others  away  captive.  In  this  perilous 
state  of  ajflfairs,  a  court,  convened  at  Hartford,  determined  on  war. 
Ninety  men,  nearly  half  the  fencible  men  of  the  colony,  were  or- 
dered to  be  raised.  Forty-two  from  Hartford,  thirty  from  Windsor, 
and  eighteen  from  Wethersfield.  These  troops,  together  with  seventy 
River  and  Mohegan  Indians,  were  commanded  by  Captam  Maso^ 
who,  sailing  down  the  river,  surprised  Mystic,  one  of  the  principal 
forte  of  the  enemy,  in  the  present  town  of  Stonmgton. 

Before  the  savages  could  aei  themselves  in  readiness,  the  troops 
instantly  pressed  forward  and  fired.  The  destruction  soon  became 
terrible,  but  t}\e  Indians  rallied  at  length,  and  made  a  desperate  re- 
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rilllUaice.  AH,  however,  was  in  vkin.  Upmi  an  order  to  bom  theniy 
.fbe  work  of  destruction  was  completed.  Seren^  wigwams  were  in 
mins,  and  between  500  and  600  Indians,  lay  bleeding  on  the  groimdy 
or  smouldering  in  ashes.  With  the  assistance  of  a  detachment  of 
nearly  two  hundred  men  from  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  the 
whites^  pursued  the  rest  of  the  tiib^  who  fled  towards  the  Hudson, 
-BnpAi  denting  them  in  another  temble  battle,  in  a  great  swamp,  in 
F^iifleld,  the  power  of  the  Pequot  nation,  was  entirely  prostrated. 

In  Virginia,  the  colonists  were  soon  involved  in  contests  with  the 
Indians.  In  addition,  they  suffered  severely  by  the  scarcity  and 
badness  of  provisions^the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  diseases 
i^ept  off  one  half  of  their  number,  in  a  few  months. .  In  the  latter 
iMurt  of  the  year  1009,  Captain  Smith,  whose  romantic  story  has  been 
80  often  told,  and  whose  name  was  a  defence  of  the  settlers,  and  a  teu 
ror  to  the  Indians,  returned  to  England.  Soon  after  his  departure 
the  colonists  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities,  having  had  a 
company  of  thirty  men  slain  by  the  Indians,  and  their  provisions 
wasted  on  the  occasion.  A  most  distressing  famine  ensued,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  was  the  reduction,  in  six  months,  of  the  colonists,  from 
nearly  five  hundred  to  sixty.  The  remainder  embarked  for  their 
native  home ;  but  being  met  by  a  new  company  of  adventurers,  with 
li  large  supply  of  provisions,  they  were  induced  to  return,  and  try 
tile  fortunes  of  a  wilderness  once  more.  For  a  number  of  yeara^ 
it  was  oody  by  the  arrival  of  new  comers,  that  the  colony  was  pre- 
served from  extinction.  At  last  it  began  to  prosper,  from  the  dais 
of  Sir  William  Berkeley's  administration,  1638,  which  lasted  nearly 
forty  years.  Before  tne  conclusion  of  this  period,  however,  the 
edony  experienced  the  evils  of  a  terrible  insurrection,  known  by 
tiie  name  of  Bacon's  rebellion,  which  terminated  only  with  the  death 
of  its  mover. 

64.  The  principal  events  which  relate  to  the  colonies,  as  a 
body,  or  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  during  the  present  pe- 
riod, were  Philip's  war,  in  1675  and  1676,  which  was  the 
most  general  and  destructive  war  with  the  Indians,  in  which 
the  colonies  were  ever  invcJved — the  oppressive  measures  re- 
lating to  the  colonies  under  the  Stuart  family,  who  attempted 
the  destruction  of  their  charters  and  liberties — and  the  wars 
occasioned  by  the  hostilities  into  which  the  mother  country 
entered  with  other  European  powers,  usually  called  king 
William's  war,  and  queen  Anne's  war;  the  former  com- 
mencing in  1690,  and  continuing  to  1697,  and  the  latter  ccmi- 
mencing  in  1702,  and  ending  in  1713. 

§  Philip's  war  was  carried  on  by  a  king  or  sachem  of  that 
name,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Wampanoags.  and  whose  re- 
Isidence  was  at  Mount  Hope,  Rhode  Island.  This  distinguished 
warrior,  designing  to  exterminate  the  whites,  formed  a  most  extea- 
mve  oombmation  of  the  Indians.    The  greatest  battle  during  thid 
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contest.  Is  kiiown  by  the  name  of  the  Swamp  Fight,  December,  1070, 
in  the  Narraganset  comitry,  at  the  Indian  fortress,  situated  in  a  large 
swamp.  The  English,  who  were  commanded  by  Josiah  Winslow, 
governor  of  Plymouth,  obtained  a  great  victory,  but  dearly  bought, 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Indians  lost  more  than  four  times  this  number,  besides  many 
women  and  children.  Though  their  power  was  greatly  broken  by 
this  defeat,  they  continued  their  depredations  and  massacres,  untU 
the  death  of  their  great  warrior,  in  1676,  and  in  some  parts  of  New- 
England,  two  years  later.  This  was  a  melancholy  period  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  country,  during  which,  six  hundred  men,  the  flower  of 
its  strength,  had  fallen ;  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  had  been  destroyed, 
and  six  hundred  dwelling  houses  consumed-~a  terrilde  destruction, 
out  of  a  population  not  exceeding  60,000. 

The  oppressive  measures,  under  the  Stuart  family,  were  owing, 
in  part,  to  the  tyrannical  disposition  of  the  princes  of  that  family, 
and,  in  part,  to  the  sinister  attempts  of  certain  men,  who,  h^ing 
visited  the  colonies,  became  hostile  to  them,  and  infused  their  preju- 
dices into  the  king  and  his  ministry.  Under  this  baleful  influenca 
the  colonies  were  required  to  surrender  their  charters — a  demand 
which  was  complied  with,  except  in  the  case  of  Connecticut.  The 
duration  of  this  state  of  things,  however,  was  short ;  the  revolution 
occurring  in  England,  in  1688,  when  William  and  Mary  were  placed 
on  the  throne. 

From  this  time,  the  colonies,  though  unmolested  by  the  inother 
country,  in  regard  to  their  liberties,  suffered  by  means  of  her  wars 
with  the  French,  who  employed  the  savages  as  their  auxiliaries. 
This  was  a  long  period  of  woe  and  desolation,  lasting  from  1688  to 
1713,  with  an  intermission  of  only  four  or  five  years. 

RUSSIA. 

55.  The  history  of  Russia  is  both  obscure  and  uiiimpor- 
tant,  until  the  time  of  Peter  I.,  sumamed  the  Great,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1689.  Russia,  then  raised  from  bar- 
barism and  ignorance,  was  brought  into  notice  with  the  civil- 
ized world ;  and,  by  successive  advancements,  has  attained  to 
a  rank,  in  power  an«J  influence,  second  to  no  other  state  in 
Europe.     To  Peter,  that  country  owes  all  its  greatness. 

§  In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Russia,  it  is  only  ascertained, 
that  in  the  fourth  century,  the  country  was  possessed  by  several 
different  tribes.  In  the  tenth  century,  it  is  said  to  have  received  the 
light  of  Christianity.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  John  Basilowitz  re- 
deemed the  empire  from  its  subjection  to  the  Tartars,  and  united  the 
greater  part  of  Uie  country  under  one  monarchy.  The  sovereigns 
of  Russia,  until  Ivan  Basilowitz  IV.,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  bore 
the  title  Wenike  Knez,  "  Great  Prince,"  but  he  added  that  of  czar, 
whidi,  in  the  Sclavonican  language,  signifies  kuig.    Peter  the  Great 
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aHumed  the  title  of  emperor.  It  was  not  till  the  &\d  of  the  six 
teeiith  century,  that  Siberia  was  added  to  the  empure,  which,  to  that 
time,  was  bounded  by  the  limits  of  Europe. 

The  predecessors  of  Peter,  maintained  considerable  splendour,  as 
sovereigns;  but  their  dominions  were  uncultivated,  and  their  sub- 
jects barbarians.  Alexis  Michaelowitz,  father  of  Peter,  was  the  first 
who  published  a  code  of  laws. 

Peter  became  master  of  the  empire,  by  setting  aside  a  weak  elder 
brother,  and  banishing  a  factious  Sister,  who  had  seized  the  govern- 
ment His  youth  was  spent  in  ignorance  and  debauchery ;  but  his 
new  situation  immediately  displayed  his  talents,  and  gave  birth  tc 
the  wisest  plans  for  the  improvement  of  a  barbarous  people. 

56.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign,  were,  his  war  with 
the  Turks,  and  taking  of  Azof,  in  1696 — ^his  sending  an 
embassy  into  Holland,  which  he  accompanied  in  disguise, 
in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  ship  building — his  destruction  ol 
the  Strelitzes,  a  body  of  troops,  much  resembling  the  Janiza- 
ries of  Turkey — his  abolition  of  the  patriarchate  of  Moscow^ 
which  rivalled  the  authority  of  the  czars — ^the  several  de- 
feats he  experienced  in  a  war  with  Charles  XII-  of  Sweden — 
his  signal  victory  over  that  monarch,  in  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa^his  building  of  Petersburgh — and,  finally,  his  institu 
tion  of  a  numerous  infantry,  and  powerful  army. 

§  Having  gained  the  little  knowledge  he  possessed  from  foreigners^ 
he  resolved  to  travel  in  search  of  more.  Appointing  De  Fort,  an 
able  Genevese,  his  ambassador,  he  travelled  as  a  private  person  in 
his  suite,  through  Grermany  to  Holland,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Amsterdam,  engaged  himself  as  a  workman  in  the  dock  yard,  under 
the  name  of  Peter  Michaelof.  Here  was  exhibited  the  astonishing 
spectacle  of  a  mighty  prince,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  quitting  the 
luxury  of  a  court,  labouring  with  his  own  hands,  at  a  toilsome  me- 
chanic art,  fed  and  clad  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-workmen,  and 
obeying  the  orders  of  his  temporary  master !  His  occupation  did 
not  prevent  him  from  attending  the  lectures  on  anatomy,  surgerjr, 
mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  practical  philosophy,  cultivated  m 
Holland.  From  Holland  he  passed  to  England,  where  he  was  simi- 
larly employed,  and  Where  he  gained  still  higher  improvemmit 
At  the  end  of  sixteen  months,  he  returned  to  Moscow,  laden  with 
knowledge,  and  the  fruits  of  experience,  which  he  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  subjects. 

Charles  the  XII.  was,  at  this  time,  sweeping  all  before  him.  He 
had  lieaten  the  czar,  in  a  number  of  engagements;  and,  suddenly 
breakmg  off  a  negociation,  he  entered  Russia  with  45,000  men,  wim 
the  design  of  dictating  peace  at  Moscow.  He  would  probably  have 
accomplished  his  object,  had  he  not  been  induced,  by  a  treacherous 
promise  of  aid  from  the  Cossacs,  to  march  through  the  Ukraine,  ia 
the  midst  of  wmter.    Here  Peter  seized  his  opportunity,  whm  the 
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toemy'Ss  amiy  wa  wasted  by  fatigue  and  fbmine,  ahd  mt&dng 
Charles,  iat  Pidtowa,  he  gave  him  battle,  kilUug  9000  of  the  Swedei^ 
and  taking  14,000  prisoners. 

Peter  died  in  1725.     His  usefulness,,  as  a  sovereign,  is  un- 
questioned ;  yet,  as  a  man,  he  is  justly  obnoxious  to  the ' 
charge  of  being  ferocious,  impatient,  passionate,  and  prodigal 
^f  the  lives  of  his  subjects. 

SWEDEN. 

57.  The  history  of  Sweden  is  unimportant,  until  the  re- 
volution of  1523,  which  placed  Gustavus  Vasa  on  the  throne, 
who  was  followed  by  eight  sovereigns  to  the  time  of  Charles 
XII.,  in  1697.  The  crown  was  elective  till  1544,  when 
Gustavus  persuaded  the  states  to  render  it  hereditary  in  his 
family.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  had  been  united 
into  one  kingdom,  from  the  time  of  Margaret  of  Denmark, 
in  1389,  to  me  time  of  Gustavus.  The  last  king  (Christian 
XI.)  of  the  imited  countries,  was  so  tyrannical,  that  Gustavus 
was  induced  to  take  up  arms  against  him,  and  deliver  his 
subjugated  countrymen.  He  introduced  Lutheranism  into 
his  states,  administered  the  government  with  great  firmness 
and  wisdom ;  and,  considering  the  age  in  wliich  he  Uved,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  men. 

Two  at  least  of  his  successors  to  the  period  of  Charles 
XII.,  were  eminent  sovereigns,  viz.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  and  Christiana.  Gustavus  was  illustrious 
as  a  hero,  and  Christiana  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
literature,  and  distinguished  for  her  patronage  of  learned 
men. 

§  Sweden  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  and, 
together  with  Denmark,  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Cimbri,  a  colony 
of  the  Gomerians.  From  this  country  came  the  (Joths,  the  Grepidce, 
the  Henili,  and  the  Lombards.  The  Swedish  monarchy  is  very  an* 
cient ;  but  the  history  of  its  earlier  sovereigns  is  too  uncertain,  to 
satisfy  the  sober  enquirer.  Eric  IX.,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  the 
first  monarch  whose  reign  approximates  to  chronological  truth. 
There  appear  to  have  been  nine  sovereigns  between  him  and 
Gustavus  Vasa. 

During  the  oppressive  reign  of  Christian  II.,  Gustavus  Vasa  wai 
sent  as  an  hostage  into  Denmark,  in  1518,  whence  he  made  his 
escape  on  hearing  of  the  massacre  at  Stockhold  of  ninety-four 
senators,  amon^^  whom  his  father  perished.  For  a  while  he  con- 
eeaM  himself  in  Dalecarlia ;  at  length  he  entered  mta$i  small  town 
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on  a  day  when  a  fair  was  held,  harangued  the  country  people,  and 
with  their  assistance  took  possession  of  the  fortress,  and  put  the 
Danish  commander  to  death. 

•  From  this  moment  his  life  became  a  scene  of  triumphs.  Follow- 
ed by  his  brave  Dalecarlians,  he  besieged  Stockhohn;  and  it  hap- 
pening, when  the  Danes  came  to  relieve  that  city,  that  a  sudden 
irost  detiamed  their  ships  at  a  great  distance  from  the  port,  Gusta- 
vus's  soldiers  advanced  on  the  ice  and  set  fire  to  them.  This  victory 
opened  the  gates  of  Stockholm,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  began  to  reign  in  1611.  He  became  a  hero 
in  early  life,  having  in  his  twelfth  year  been  encircled  With  the 
laurds  of  victory.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  successfully 
prosecuting  a  war  with  Denmark,  which  he  concluded  iii  1613 
with  an  advantageous  peace.  He  was  equally  successful  in  his 
wars  with  the  Poles  and  Russians,  from  whom  he  took  many  towns. 
In  his  war  with  the  Imperialists,  he  defeated  their  forces  in  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  in  1631,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Lutzen ;  but  in  the 
tetter  he  lost  his  life. 

Christiana,  in  1632,  succeeded  her  father  Adolphus  when  only 
seven  years  of  age,  and  during  her  reign,  Sweden  preserved  its 
ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  She  ruled  the  kingdom  with 
great  wisdom  and  prudence,  till  1654,  when  she  resigned  her  crown 
to  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus.  She  was  so  eager  to  quit  Sweden, 
and  to  reach  a  land  more  congenial  to  the  cultivation  of  science^ 
that  when  she  arrived  at  a  small  brook,  which  separates  that  country 
from  Denmark,  she  alighted  from  her  carriage,  and  leaped  over  thie 
stream :  "  At  length,"  said  she,  "  I  am  free,  and  out  of  Sweden, 
whither  I  hope  never  to  return."  She  visited  Paris,  where  unbound- 
ed homage  was  paid  to  her  genius,  but  where  her  manners  gave  of- 
fence to  the  court  for  want  of  decency  and  conformity  to  rules. 
Rome,  however,  became  the  place  of  her  residence,  where  she  em- 
braced the  Catholic  religion,  and  where  she  died. 

58.  Charles  XII.  succeeded,  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  He  was  a  competitor  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  divided 
with  him  the  admiration  of  Europe.  He  has  been  tanked 
with  the  greatest  conquerors  of  antiquity,  on  account  of  hia 
heroism  of  character  and,  extraordinary  achievements.  But 
Charles  was  rather  a  singular,  than  a  great  man.  His  suc- 
cess as  a  warrior,  for  a  time,  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  his  dominions  were  attacked  on 
three  sides,  by  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark,  and  he,  al- 
though then  only  a  boy  of  seventeen  years,  successively  took 
the  field  against  these  powers,  and  signally  defeated  them 
Poland  he  humbled  in  the  dust.  A  negociation  having  been 
begun  by  the  czar,  Charles  abruptly  terminated  it,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  negociate  only  at  Moscow.    The  rigour 
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of  a  Russian  winter,  prepared  his  army  for  the  defeat,  wnich 
It  so  signally  experienced  at  Pultowa.  After  this  battle,  he 
fled  into  Turkey,  where  his  conduct  seemed  to  be  that  of  a 
maniac,  rather  than  of  a  man  in  his  senses. 

§The  war  with  Denmark  he  despatctied  m  six  weeks.  The 
Danish  kmg  purchased  the  safety  of  his  capital  and  kingdom,  by 
making  full  indemnity  to  the  duke  of  Holstem,  whose  territory  he 
had  attempted  to  wrest  from  him. 

The  Swedish  monarch  then  hastened  into  Ingria,  which  the  czar 
had  attacked,  and  at  the  battle  of  Narva,  with  eight  thousand  men, 
he  defeated  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  Russians,  of  whom  he  took 
thirty  thousand  prisoners. 

In  his  chastisement  of  Poland,  he  satisfied  the  dictates  of  the 
amplest  revenge.  He  reduced  Courland  and  Lithuania,  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  subdued  the  capitals  of  Warsaw 
and  Cracow.  He  then,  by  means  of  the  assembled  states,  declared 
the  Polish  Augustus  deposed,  and  procured  Stanislaus,  his  own  de* 
pendent,  to  be  elected  sovereign  of  Poland. 

When  Charles  fled  into  Turkey,  he  had  only  eighteen  hundred 
men.  He  still  hoped  to  dethrone  the  czar,  by  engaging  the  Otto- 
man power  against  him»  After  many  efforts  the  Sidtan  was  induced 
to  send  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  against  the  Russians.  But 
upon  the  capitulation  of  Peter's  army,  peace  having  been  made, 
Charles  was  disappointed,  and  vented  his  rage  against  the  Turk. 
He  had  been  hospitably  entertained  more  than  three  years,  but  his 
arrogance  becoming  insufferable,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  Turkish 
dominions.  This  order  he  refused  to  obey,  and  proceeded  immedi* 
ately  to  fortify  his  camp.  With  only  three  hundred  men,  he  de- 
fended himself  for  some  time,  against  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
Turks,  and  only  yielded,  when  he  was  taken  by  the  legs  and  arms^ 
and  dragged  to  the  tent  of  the  bashaw. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IX. 

1.  Tycho  Brahe,  a  Dane,  celebrated  as  an  astronomer. 

2.  Cervantes,  a  Spaniard,  the  celebrated  author  of  Don 
duixote» 

3.  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets. 

4.  Galileo,  an  Italian,  distinguished  for  his  discoveries  in 
mathematics  and  astronomy. 

6.  !Raleigh,  an  eminent  navigator  and  man  of  letters. 

6.  Bacon,  an  Elnglish  philosopher  and  universal  genius* 

7.  Kepler,  a  German  astronomer. 

8.  Grotius,  a  Dutch  writer,  of  various  and  profound  learn- 
ing. 

9   Des  Cartes,  a  famous  French  philosopher 
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10.  Gaaseiidi,  a  Frenchman,  dislinguished  &b  an  aetroni^ 
raer. 

1 1    Pascal,  an  eminent  French  philosopher  and  theologiaiL 

12.  Milton,  the  greatest  of  epic  poets  among  the  modems. 

13.  Comeille,  the  prince  of  the  French  dramatic  poets. 

14.  Boyle,  an  Englishman,  distinguished  in  natural  philo- 
fiophy. 

15.  Dryden,  an  eminent  Enghsh  poet. 

16.  Locke,  the  gieatest  among  the  Enghsh  metaphysi^ 
cians. 

17.  Leibnitz,  an  acute  German  philosopher  and  mathema 
tician. 

§  1.  TychoBrahe,  descended  from  an  illustrious  Swedish  family,  was 
horn  in  Demnark,  1546.  He  was  sent  by  hi^  father  to  Copenhagen, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  but  the  great 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  21st  of  August,  1562,  engraged  him  to  study 
astronomy.  With  this  science  he  was  excessively  delighted.  He 
often  spent  whole  nights  with  a  small  celestial  globe  in  his  hands,  in 
learning  the  names  of  the  stars,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  science 
which  he  called  divine.  He  was  honoured  by  the  noble  and  learned 
of  his  age,  and  patronized  by  his  sovereign,  for  a  time ;  but  the  ma- 
lice of  his  enemies  drove  him  from  his  country,  and  he  found  an 
asylum  in  Prague,  where  he  died,  in  1601. 

It  is  said,  that  his  learning  made  him  superstitious,  and  his  philo- 
sophy irritable,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a  philosophical  dispute  with 
some  person,  the  argument  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  personsd  violence, 
that  he  lost  his  nose.  This  he  supplied  by  a  gold  and  silver  one, 
admirably  constructed.  ^ 

The  best  of  his  works  are,  the  Rodolphuie  Tables,  and  the  Histo- 
ria  Ckelestis.  He  opposed  the  Copernican  system,  which  is  a  suffi- 
x;icnt  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  judgment 

2.  Cervantes,  who  is  better  known  by  this  name  than  by  his  sur- 
name, Saavedra,  was  born  at  Madrid,  1549.  He  led  a  life  of  hard- 
ship and  poverty.  Before  he  became  an  author,  he  engaged  in  the 
military  profession,  and  five  years  and  an  half  he  endured  all  the 
horrors  of  an  Algerine  captivity.  After  his  release  and  return  to 
Spain,  he  began  to  write  plays  for  his  maintetiance,  but  though  his 
pieces  were  acted  with  universal  applause,  he  pined  in  poverty,  and 
at  last,  found  himself  in  a  prison.  In  his  confinement-,  he  began  his 
immortal  work  Don  Quixote,  which  was  not  finished  till  the  ex- 
piration of  several  years.  This  work  is  read  and  admired  m  erery 
known  language;  but  though  popular  from  the  beginning^  it  pro' 
duced  him  neither  notice  nor  bread.  He  was,  however,  oerene 
amidst  his  wretchedness. 

In  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes  appears  the  purest  of  all  humouristSL 
gentle,  gemal,  and  kmd. 
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S.  SHiakspeare,  (M^lam)  was  bom  of  a  respectable  hxwHj,  M 
Straiford-on-Avon,  April,  1546.  Few  events  of  his  life  have  been 
recorded,  while  scores  of  volumes  have  been  Written  on  his  poetry 
and  on  the  character  of  his  genius.  He  was  designed  to  carry  on 
the  trade  of  his  father,  which  was  that  of  a  wool  deel^,  and  with 
that  view,  he  was  early  taken  from  school.  He  married  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  soon  became  the  father  of  a  family.  An  un-» 
fortunate  and  criminal  act,  (deer  stealing,)  which  he  committed 
in  connexion  with  some  thoughtless  companions,  was  the  means  of 
driving  him  to  London. 

Here,  a  new  scene  opened  upon  him,  and  he  soon  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  fame,  which  is  unequalled  in  the  history  of  human  genius. 
Hearst  enlisted  among  the  players,  and  became  an  actor  on  the  stage. 
It  is  not  known  that  he  excelled  in  the  profession  of  an  actor ;  the 
contrary  is  rather  inferred.  But  from  acting,  he  passed  to  the  wri- 
ting of  plays,  which,  at  first,  he  adapted  to  the  lower  classes ;  but 
when  his  performances  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  queen  and 
her  court,  he  aimed  at  more  elaborate  compositions.  Having  by  the 
productions  of  his  pen,  and  by  the  management  of  the  play-house, 
acquired  a  competent  fortune,  he  retired  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  lived  respected  and  beloved  by  his  neighbours.  Shakspeare  died 
23d  April,  1516,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Several  relics  of  the  immortal  bard,  are  still  preserved  in  the  house 
where  he  was  born,  the  front  of  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  meat- 
shop.  Among  the  articles  are,  his  sitting-chair,  a  table  on  which 
he  wrote,  a  Spanish  card  and  dice-box,  presented  to  the  poet  by 
the  prince  of  Castile,  part  of  a  Spanish  match-lock,  the  remains  of 
the  piece  with  which  he  shot  the  deer  in  Charlicote  Park,  a  table-co- 
ver, a  present  from  good  Queen  Bess,  &c.  &c.  This  is  a  place,  which 
is  visited  by  thousands,  of  all  ranks,  conditions,  and  countries,  in 
homage  to  the  genius  which  was  there  first  brought  to  light. 

Of  Shakspeare,  it  has  been  said,  almost  in  the  language  of  adora- 
tion, "  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  poets  and  of  men — that  he  went  be- 
yond all  men,  and  stands  in  the  array  of  human  intellect,  like  the 
sun  in  the  system,  single  and  unapproachable."  But  eulogy  has  - 
been  exhausted  on  him.  After  all,  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that 
amidst  his  great  and  incomparable  beauties,  there  are  many  moral 
blemishes  and  defects. 

4.  Galileo  made  discoveries  in  astronomy,  that  were  too  astonish- 
ing, and  too  opposite  to  tlie  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  to  escape  the  cen- 
sure of  the  philosophers  of  tl  3  age ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known, 
that  he  had  embraced  the  Coi  emican  system,  than  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Inquisition.  Into  its  terrible  dungeons  was  this 
illustrious  man  twice  thrown,  where,  in  the  whole,  he  spent  three  or 
four  miserable  years,  and  this  for  embracing  opinions  then  deemed 
so  false  in  philosophy,  and  so  heretical  and  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God. 

Among  the  discoveries  that  have  rendered  the  name  of  Galileo 
hnmonal,  are  his  observation  of  the  inequalities  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon,  and  his  knowledge  of  her  vibration,  his  «tfculation  of  the 
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lonplnde  by  liie  edipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  vhidi  he  first  noti- 
TOd,  his  invention  of  the  cycloid,  and  his  perception  of  the  increa»- 
inff  celerity  in  the  descent  of  bodies. 

He  lived  seventy-eight  years.  Towards  the  close  of  his  long  life, 
he  became  blind.    Milton  has  finely  alluded  to  him  in  the  lines 

"  Like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  yal(ULmo,  to  descry  new  lands^ 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe." 

5.  Raleigh  (Sir  Walter)  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  char 
racters  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  perseverance  in  making 
dtseoveries,  first  inspired  the  British  nation  with  that  ardour  alter 
maritime  distinction,  which  has  given  both  wealth  and  glory  to  the 
empire.  He  was  also  a  valiant  l^er,  an  able  negociator,  and  a  man 
of  letters.  His  works,  composed  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dungeon,  on 
history,  politics,  geography,  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  some  good 
poetical  pieces,  will  make  him  known  to  future  time.  It  must  be 
owned,  nevertheless,  that  his  genius  was  cramped  by  the  fashions  of 
the  age. 

His  life,  not  indeed  free  from  stain,  was  clouded  by  misfortune — 
he  became  the  victim  of  royal  persecution, — and  his  head  was  finally 
brought  to  the  block.  On  the  most  frivolous  and  arbitrary  charges, 
king  James  confined  him  in  the  tower  thirteen  years  i  and  though 
he  was  afterwards  released,  it  was  not  long  before  he  fell  again 
under  the  king's  suspicion,  the  consequence  of  which  was  his  tragical 
end,  on  the  29th  Oct.  16ia 

That  at  one  time  Sir  Walter  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Elizab^h, 
would  seem  to  be  inferred  from  the  following  incident.  On  a  win- 
dow where  the  queen  could  see  it,  he  wrote  this  line — 

"  Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fall" 
Attractmg  Elizabeth's  eye,  she  replied  to  it  with  her  usual  good 


"If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  chmb  not  at  all" 

6.  Bacon  (Sir  Francis)  was  born  22d  January,  1561,  in  West- 
minster. His  astonishing  faculties  were  early  developed,  and  when 
only  a  child  he  was  favourably  noticed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
leed  to  call  him  her  "  young  lord  keeper,"  alluding  to  the  office  held 
by  his  father.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.,  he  rose  into  power— he 
was  knighted,  and  successively  made  attorney-general  and  keeper 
of  the  seals,  lord  chancellor,  and  raised  to  the  peerage.  His  eleva- 
tion excited  the  envy  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  accused  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  was  fined  £40,000,  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  tower.  But  his  fine  was  remitted  by  the  king,  he  was  restored 
to  the  pubUc  opinion,  and  sat  in  the  first  parliament  called  by 
Charles.    It  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  Bacon  was  guilty  of 
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Ihe  erinie  alledged  agimist  him.  The  blame  is  with  much  reaflOU 
supposed  to  attach  to  his  servants,  so  that  the  eulogy  of  the  poet,  !• 
more  clearly  due  to  hun  than  the  poet's  censure — 

"  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind.'' 

Bacon  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  umversal  ^eniusetf^ 
that  any  age  or  country  has  produced.  As  an  author,  his  "  No- 
vum Organum  Scientiarum,"  has,  among  his  other  performances^ 
immortalized  his  name.  He  was  the  first  who  taught  the  proper 
method  of  studying  the  sciences :  that  is,  he  pointed  put  the  way  in 
which  we  should  begin  and  carry  on  our  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  truth.  In  this  view  he  has  been  very  properly 
denominated  '^  the  miner  and  sapper  of  philosophy,"  "  the  pioneer 
of  nature,"  "  the  priest  of  nature's  mysteries."  The  great  princi- 
ples of  the  Baconian  jphilosophy,  are  now  universally  established. 

7.  Kepler,  (John,)  though  the  contemporary  of  Bacon,  and  the 
worthy  precursor  of  Newton,  was  by  no  means  freed  from  the  illu- 
sions of  the  old  philosophy.  The  old  or  Aristotelian  philosophy 
was  the  method  of  anticipating  nature,  or  dictating  to  her  as  to 
what  her  operations  are  to  be,  instead  of  observing  what  they  ac- 
tually are,  and  inferring  general  truths  from  particular  facts.  Thuc^ 
Tycho  Brahe  anticipated  nature,  in  taking  it  as  a  certain  truth,  that 
the  earth  must  be  at  rest  though  he  admitted  the  reality  of  the 
planetary  motions.  Thus  the  great  Kepler,  imagined  that  the  planets 
must  be  six  in  number,  because  of  certain  properties  of  numben^ 
and  he  maintained  other  puerile  absurdities.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  high  celebrity  as  an  astronomer,  and  deservedly  commended 
by  most  of  the  great  astronomers  who  succeeded  him.  He  first 
proved  that  the  planets  do  not  move  in  circles,  but  in  ellipses ;  and 

'  that  in  their  motions,  they  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  &c. 
His  earliest  years  were  not  improved  by  education.    When,  how-* 
ever,  he  began  to  study,  the  turn  of  his  intellect  was  abundant^ 
manifest.    He  was  bom  in  1571,  and  died  in  1630. 

8.  Grotius  (Hugo)  was  bom  at  Delft,  in  1583,  and  died,  m  1645. 
A  singular  event  of  his^  life,  showing  the  sufierings  and  dangers  oC 
literary  men  in  those  times,  was  the  following.  In  consequence  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Arminians,  of  whom  Grotius  was  one,  and 
an  able  defender,  in  1618,  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
His  confinement  was  alleviated  by  his  literary  occupations,  and  the 
assiduities  of  his  vnfe.  The  fond  care  of  this  worthy  woman  at 
last  procured  his  deliverance,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  two  years. 
On  pretence  of  removing  books,  which  sh#fleclared  proved  injurious 
to  her  husband's  health,  she  was  permitted  to  send  away  a  small 
chest  of  drawers,  of  the  length  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  in  which  he 
was  confined.  Thus,  carried  by  two  soldiers  from  the  prison,  the 
chest  was  then  removed  to  a  distance  on  horseback,  and  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  the  illustrious  prisoner  was  set  at  liberty,  pursuing  his 
fliffht  afterwards  in  the  guise  of  a  mason  with  a  rule  and  a  trowel. 

His  particular  profession  was  the  law,  and  he  pleaded  his  first 
isause  at  the  age  of  seventeen  with  great  eclat    But  polite  literatuia 
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mimgfid:  mfBtth  of  hk  i^eflHoa,  and  he  ivrote  mahj  woH»  on  mml 
aid  religious  subjects,  together  with  historks,  poetry,  critieal  Doteft 
epistles,  &c    His  learning  was  very  various  and  pnifotmd. 

9.  Des  Cartes,  (Renedes,)  though  a  man  of  genius  and  extendve 
attainments,  was  too  much  of  a  theorist.  He,  however,  advan^ 
liur  be3rond  his  predecessors  in  many  respects,  and  if  he  had  dooe 
nothing  besides  introducing  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  wish  of  es- 
aminittg  the  mysterious  operations  of  nature,  he  would  have  eflfected 
much  for  mankind.  He  was  well  acquainted  wMi  mathematics  said 
philosophy,  and  possessed  a  mind  capable  of  profound  meditation 
and  patient  inquiiy,  though  highly  iraaffinative.  He  wrote  ingeni- 
ously on  the  laws  of  the  universe^  but  his  theory  of  vortices,  ae- 
counting  for  the  movements  of  the  planetary  worlds,  is  sufficiently 
visionary. 

He  was  courted  by  the  learned  and  the  noble,  and  prmces  almost 
vied  with  one  another  in  paying  him  their  attentions.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  f fly-four,  at  Stockholm,  but  after  he  had  been  interred 
■evenleen  years,  his  body  was  removed  to  Paris,  as  his  countrymen 
diose  to  claim  it 

10.  Gassendi,  (Peter,)  also  a' native  of  France,  was  bom  hi  Pro- 
vence, ld92L  He  contributed  somewhat  to  weaken  the  dominion  oi 
Aristotle  over  the  human  mind,  though  he  was  not  himself  i^toge- 
tber  based  on  the  true  philosophy.  He  was  nevertheless  a  great 
man  and  a  great  scholar ;  arkl  to  his  genhis  said  labours,  the  intel- 
lectnal  improvements  of  subsequent  ages  are  not  a  little  owing.  H|ji 
fltudioos  haUts  proved  injurious  to  his  cons^tntion,  but  he  was  in 
aome  degree  relieved  hy  phlebotomy.  He,  however,  at  length  sank 
under  his  chronk  complaint,  and  placing  the  hand  of  his  faHhfui 
amanuensis  on  his  heart,  after  po'ceiving  th«t  the  motion  of  that . 
spring  of  life  was  faint  add  f  uttering^  hR  exclaimed  In  these  last  * 
^ords,  "  You  see  what  is  man's  life,"  and  immediately  expired, 
22d  Oct,  1655. 

11.  Pascal,  (Blaise)  whose  early  extraordinary  powers  and  at- 
tainments astonished  the  world,  was  bom  at  Clermont  in  Auvergn& 
i9th  June,  1623.  From  a  child,  he  inquh^  into  the  leasons  ol 
every  &ing,  and  he  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  with  such 
proof  as  tl^  subject  examined  would  admit  He  always  sought  for 
demonstration  and  truth,  if  they  could  be  attained. 

The  f(rflowing  drciunstance  evinced  his  wonderfidi  aptitude  for 
mathematical  studies,  and  the  superiority  of  his  intellect  His'fhther 
an  eminent  mathematician,  had  carefully  secured  him,  as  was  sup 
posed,  from  learning  th# mathematics^  by  denying  the  chUd  the 
requisite  booksL  The  father's  object  was  first  to  perfect  Blaise  m  the 
languages ;  but  the  latter  extortm^  from  his  father  by  entreaty,  a 
definition  of  geometry,  which  was  tery  vague  and  general,  imme 
diateiy  enterd  on  the  study,  without  any  oth-^r  help.  He  was  then 
but  twelve  years  of  age.  He  pursued  his  inquiries  ctendestinely, 
till  his  father  happened  to  enter  the  room,  wher(»  he  was  bu^  wifli 
lut  burs  and  ring^  (used  in  place  of  geometrical  lines  and  ciivJes,} 
ani  ta  htis  ii^mte  astonishnraife^  found  tiwt  the  ehild  was^dasfow 
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lig  to  demonstrate  what  makes  the  thirty-second  proposition  of 
Euclid's  first  book«  He  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  geometry,  from 
axioms  and  principles  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  which  he  had 
applied  in  a  connected  series,  through  the  intervening  propositions. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  composed  the  ablest  treatise  on  conic  sec^ 
lions,  that  had  appeared  since  the  time  of  the  ancients.  At  Uie  age 
of  nineteen,  he  contrived  a  mathematical  machine,  by  which  calcu" 
iations  of  every  kind  could  be  made,  without  the  help  of  a  pen. 
And  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  demonstrated  the  phenomena  of 
the  gravity  of  tlie  air,  and  soon  after  solved  a  problem,  proposed 
by  Mersennus,  which  had  hitherto  perplexed  the  ablest  mathema- 
ticians of  Europe. 

All  these  mighty  powers  and  attainments,  he  consecrated  to  re* 
ligiou,  and  christiamty  never  received  a  more  splendid  offering  than 
she  did  from  the  genius  of  Pascal.  His  religious  views  and  feelings 
are  embodied  in  his  Provincial  Letters,  and  his  Thoughts  on  Re- 
ligion, &c.  works^  whose  celebrity  has  not  surpassed  their  merits. 

Voltaire,  with  his  characteristic  scorn  of  piety,  calls  Pascal,  "  a 
sublime  madman,  born  a  century  too  early." 

12.  Milton,  (John,)  was  born  in  London,  1608.  His  political  and 
controversial  writings  are  justly  celebrated,  and  contain  many  ad- 
mirable passages.  He  was  a  strenuous  asscrter  and  defender  of 
liberty,  and,  in  many  of  his  views  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  own  age.  But  as  a  poet,  he  is  still  more  justly 
celebrated,  and  is,  at  least,  a  compeer  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  His 
Paradise  Lost,  is  the  greatest  poem  which  modem  ages  have  pro- 
duced. In  his  life  time,  the  poet  never  received  the  meed  of  praise 
wJiich  was  his  due ;  but  ample  justice  has  since  been  accorded  to 
•him,  and  all  posterity  will  render  homage  to  his  transcendent  genius. 

The  incidents  of  his  life  are  interesting,  but  they  are  so  well 
known,  that  we  shall  pass  them  over,  except  to  say  that  he  was 
thrice  married;  was  subjected  to  much  domestic  infelicity,  in  his 
first  marriage ;  became  blind  in  writing  his  Defence  of  the  Enfflish 
People,  against  the  Attack  of  Salmasius ;  suffer^  not  a  little  troi?i 
personal  and  political  enemies ;  and,  finally,  died  comparatively  poor 
and  forsaken  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  added,  that  he  was  uncommonly  handsome,  when 
young ;  was  economical  in  his  living,  and  rigidly  abstemious ;  and, 
in  religion,  was  a  puritan,  with  some  diversity,  however,  in  his  re- 
ligious views,  at  the  different  periods  of  his  life.  He  died  of  the 
gout,  in  1674. 

13.  Comeille,  CPeterA  whose  poetical  works  are  among  the  sub- 
limest  effusions  oi  the  French  muse,  was  born  at  Rouen,  1606.  Ho 
was  brought  to  the  bar,  but  he  soon  abandoned  it  for  poetry,  which 
was  far  more  congenial  to  his  taste.  He  wrote  plays,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  was,  the  Cid,  a  tragedy,  which  drew  against  him 
the  persecution  and  obloquy  of  rival  wits  and  unsuccessful  poets. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  meritorious  man,  in  private  life ; 
liberal,  humane,  and  devout,  and  rather  mclined  to  melancholy.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy^ine  yo^rs.  ^        , 
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HL  Ikjht^  (Rffbeny)  itras  the  sereii^  son  and  fonrteetith  c^d  of 
Hichardy  earl  of  Coi^  and  bora  in  1626.  Alter  hating  visited  fordgn 
counmes,  lie  lei^red,  in  1646,  to  his  estate  at  Stdbddge,  and^  amidst 
the  confusion  and  tumnits  of  the  time^  enjoyed  there  a  peaceAiI  sd»- 
tudei  He^  however,  laboured  assiduously  fyr  the  promotion  of 
leMming  and  religion,  to  both  of  which  he  was  devoted  in  a  moat 
exemplary  maHnen    He  Was  eminent  in  nature  philosophy  and 

hemistry,  in  which,  from  adopting  the  Baconiai  •  method,  he  made 
many  discoveries.  "  To  him,"  says  Boerhaaye,  "  we  owe  the  seei«*s 
of  fire,  air,  water,  animals,  vegetables,  fossils ;  so  that,  from  his 
woito  may  be  deduced  the  whole  system  of  natural  knowledge." 
He  invented  the  air-pump,  and  founded  the  Royal  Society.  His  re- 
gard for  religion,  he  shot^i'ed  in  the  purity  of  his  Ufe,  the  general 
tendency  of  his  writings,  his  aversion  to  temporal  honours,  which 
Were  abundantly  offered  him,  and  his  liberal  benefactions  in  aid  of 
benevolent  and  pious  undertakings.  His  regular  charities  amounted 
to  £1000  annually.  He  founded  a  public  lecture  for  the  defence  of 
divine  revelation  against  unbelievers,  and  porticulaiiy  interested 
himself  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  nations,  send- 
ing many  hundred  copies  of  parts  of  the  New  Testaments  into  tho 
east.    He  died  in  his  sixty-fifth  yes^. 

15.  Dryden^  (John,)  early  gave  proof  of  his  superior  poetical  abili- 
ties. He  continued  to  write  to  old  age,  and  improved  to  the  very  last, 
not  only  in  judgment,  but  in  fire,  of  which,  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  and  his  Fables,  are  a  proof-  He  wrote  much,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  and  doubtless  too  much^  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
composed,  prevented  correctness.  He  produced  no  less  than  twen- 
ty-seven plays,  besides  a  very  large  number  of  other  works.  He 
excelled  less  in  dramatic  composition,  than  in  any  other  species  of 
poetry.  In  his  prose,  he  was  equalled  by  few  of  his  age,  for  judg- 
ment, criticism,  Bnd  erudition.  He  professes  himself  to  have  derived, 
in  regard  to  prose  writing,  more  essential  aid  from  TiUotson,  than 
from*  any  other  writer. 

Dr.  Johnson^s  critique  on  Dryden,  is  very  just  and  discriminating. 
The  Edinburgh  reviewers  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  line  5  they 
think  him  great  as  a  satirist,  but,  in  respect  to  genuine  poetic  power 
a  step  lower  than  the  poets  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  His  writings 
are  too  much  tinctured  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  age,  and,  in 
his  religious  viewS)  the  poet  was  too  flexible  and  accommodating. 
The  year  of  his  birth  was  1631 —that  of  his  death  1701. 

16b  Locke,  (John,)  so  celebrated  as  a  philosopher,  and  an  orna- 
ment of  English  literature,  was  born  in  1632.  In  the  field  of  men- 
tal and  political  philosophy,  he  has  won  laurels  that  can  never  fadew 
He  has  been  called,  "  the  glory  of  theorists," 
^  By  the  patronage  of  Lord  Shaflsbury,  he  held  a  respectal^e  mton- 
tion  under  government,  and  wrote,  at  that  time,  several  political 
tracts.  The  danger  of  prosecution  for  high  treascm,  compelled  hia 
.ordship,  at  length,  to  fly  to  Holland.  Thither  Mr.  Wke  foUoweo 
him.  After  a  time,  the  English  demanded  him  of  the  States  G^e- 
ral|  on  suspicion  of  being  conc^raed  ip-  JVIoBfflOStb'ft  eebcUioiL 
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Tbxa  ijerstctHed,  Locke  concealed  himself  twdre  month?^  devoting 
hfe  time  to  literary  labours;  and,  two  years  after,  when  he  returned 
to  En^knd,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  he  published  hife  cele- 
brated Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  in  the  composition  of 
which,  he  had  been  engaged  nine  years.  'Hie  latter  porticm  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  religious  retirement,  and  in  the  compoii^tion  of 
theological  treatises.  He  died  at  the  seat  of  lady  Masham,  his 
friend,  in  1704,  giving  emphatic  testimony,  in  what  he  said^  to  the 
vanity  of  human  life.  " 

17.  Leibnitz  (William  Godfrey)  was  not  undwtinguished  as  a 
statesman,  lawyer,  and  poet,  though  he  is  most  celebrated  as  a 
mathematician  and  philosopher.  On  the  principle  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  he  must  be  pronounced  wanting,  in  some  respects,  yet 
he  enjoyed  the  singular  felicity  of  being  esteemed  the  grei^est  and 
most  learned  man  in  Europe. 

In  civil  life,  he  had  considerable  employment,  and  attained  to 
some  distinction.  He  spent  thirteen  years  in  studying  the  plan  of  an 
universal  language,  but  he  died  before  he  had  completed  the  extras 
ordinary  design.  Leibnitz  proposed  characters  which,  like  those  in 
algebra,  might  not  only  be  simple,  but  expressive,  and  enable  men 
of  all  nations  to  converse  familiarly  together.  He  ^ied  In  1716,  of 
those  complicated  disorders,  the  gout  and  the  stone,  a^ed  seventy. 

In  temper,  he  was  passionate ;  in  charade,  avaricious.  At  his 
death,  such  a  quantity  of  money  was  found  in  his  house,  hoarded  in 
sackS;  that  the  wife  of  his  nephew^  who  possessed  his  property,  died 
with  excess  of  joy  at  the  sight. 


PERIOD  X. 

T7i£  period  of  the  American  and  French  Revolutions  ;  ex* 
tending  from  the  death  of  Charles  XIL^  of  Sweden^ 
1718  A,  C,  to  the  final  restoration  of  the  Bourbons^ 
1815  A.  a 

SWEDEN. 

Sect*  1*  In  pursuing  the  history  of  Sweden,  a  country 
which  at  thk  time  excited  much  attention,  on  account  of  the* 
character  of  itg  sovereign,  we  have  to  record  an  eveait,  which 
secured  for  Sweden  a  reformation  of  her  government,  and 
saved  Eurq)e  from  the  ravaged  of  a  fatal  amtntion.  This 
was  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  who,  while  besieging  a  Nor- 
wegian fortredS)  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  on  the  11  th  of 
Deoesnber)  1718.  n        \ 
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J  While  Charles  remained  in  Turkey,  the  czar  and  the  kmg  X){ 
Denmark  ravaged  Sweden  on  every  side.  At  the  skme  time,  through 
the  influaice  of  the  czar,  Stanislaus  had  been  driven  from  the  throne 
of  Poland)  on  which  Augustus  was  replaced.  This  state  of  affairs 
made  Charles  desirous  of  returning  to  his  own  country,  especially 
as  he  despaired  of  engaging  the  sultan  in  a  war  with  Russia.  Re- 
turning in  disguise,  he  immediately  conceived  the  design  of  wresting 
Norway  from  Denmark.  This  project,  however,  he  sOon  abandoned, 
in  consequence  of  failihg  in  the  outset.  Sweden  was  too  much 
exhausted  and  distracted,  and  surrounded  by  too  many  powerful 
enemies,  to  sustain  him  at  that  time,  in  a  war  of  conquest 

His  able  minister,  (xoertz,  advised  him  to  a  different  course,  which 
was,  to  make  peace  with  the  czar,  and  with  him,  unite  in  the  attempt 
to  dethrone  George  I.,  and  reinstate  James,  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  These  measures  were  agreed  upon  ;  but  in  the  interval  oi 
preparation,  Charles,  still  wishing  to  wrest  Norway  from  the  Danes, 
made  an  attack  on  that  country.  It  was  in  this  expedition  that  he  lost 
his  life.  A  half  pound  ball,  discharged  from  a  cannon  loaded  with 
grape  shot,  struck  his  head,  while  he  was  exposing  himself,  with  per- 
fect temerity,  to  unnecessary  danger.  Though  he  expired  Mrithout  a 
groan,  the  moment  he  had  receiv^  the  blow,  he  instinctively  grasped 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  was  found  in  that  position,  so  characteristic 
of  his  temper. 

No  conqueror,  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  ever  had  a  more 
enthusiastic  passion  for  glory,  than  Charles  XII.  This  is  the  clue  to 
all  those  eccentricities  and  acts  of  daring,  which  have  justly  entitled 
him  to  the  epithet  of  "  mad-man."  His  preceptor  asked  him,  when 
a  pupil,  what  he  thought  of  Alexander.  "  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  should  choose  to  be  like  him."  "Aye,  but,"  said  the  tutor,  "  he 
lived  only  thirty-  two  years."  "  Oh,"  answered  the  prince,  "  that  is 
long  enough,  when  a  man  has  conquered  kingdoms." 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  Sweden,  exhausted  and  impoverished, 
demanded  repose  and  enjoyed  it.  She  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, and  cultivated  the  attendant  arts.  Her  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  were  of  great  consequence  to  her  foreign  trade.  The  states 
took  the  opportunity  to  reform  the  government,  and  wisely  restricted 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

2.  Charies  XII.  was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  by  the  election  of  the  states,  who  permitted  her 
husband,  the  prince  of  Hesse,  to  be  associated  with  her  in 
the  government ;  but  they  greatly  limited  the  power  of  the 
sovereign.  Ulrica  socm  resigned  the  throne  to  her  husband. 
On  his  death,  in  1751,  the  states  elected  Adolphus  Frederick, 
a  prince  of  mild  and  pacific  virtues,  but  whose  reign  was 
rendered  most  uneasy,  by  the  factions  of  the  senate.  After 
his  decease,  the  sceptre  was  given  to  his  son,  Gustavus  III.' 
in  1771,  who,  notwithstanding  his  coronatioti  oath,  <^[Nrived 
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the  senate  cf  its  privil^e^  and  rendered  hiiosdlf  abMbrtt. 
The  despotism,  however,  whkh  he  wroi^ully  procured,  he 
moderately  exercised,  and  the  succeeding  part  of  lus  rdgn  was 
marked  with  peace  and  nrospetitj.  In  1793,  he  was  assas- 
"  sinated,  at  a  masked  ball. 

}  Guetarus  effected  the  change  in  the  goTemment,  in  the  following 
manner.  Having  assembled  the  officers  of  his  army,  without  making 
any  communication  of  his  design,  he  repaired  to  the  senate  house^ 
where  he  read  a  decree,  already  prepared,  formidcing  the  crown  ab- 
solute, caused  it  to  be  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  senate,  and 
then  dismissed  the  assembly. 

3.  Gustavus  IV.,  son  of  the  former,  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Sudermania.  In 
1800,  he  jomed  the  Northern  Confederacy  against  England, 
bat  made  peace  with  that  power  the  next  year.  In  1805,  he 
united  with  Austria  and  Russia,  in  the  war  against  France. 
He  soon  after,  lost  Pomerania  and  Rugen,  and  in  1808,  Fin- 
land, which  was  conquered  by  Russia.  He  was  dethroned 
tn  1809,  and  the  crown  given  to  the  duke  of  Sudermania. 

§  The  conduct  of  Gustavus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  these 
wars,  was  marked  by  so  much  extravagance,  that  he  was  considered 
mentally  deranged  ;  and  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  the  kingdom, 
it  was  determmed  to  dethrone  him.  This  plan  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect without  difficulty  or  blood-shed. 

4.  The  duke  of  Sudermania,  tinder  the  title  of  Charles 
'iXlLy  made  peace  with  France  ;  but  the  king  having  no 
children,  Bemadotte,  a  favourite  general  oi  Napoleon,  was, 
thf  ough  his  indueneo;  declared  crown  prince,  and  successor 
to  the  throne,  1810.  Hemadotte,  however,  has  been  faithful 
to  the  country  which  adopted  him,  and  he  never  afforded  any 
aid  to  his  former  master. 

J  Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1818,  the  crown  prmce  quietly 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  rendered  efficient  aid  m  the  wars  which 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French  emperor.  He  proves  to 
be  a  wise  prince,  and  promotes  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  by  salu- 
tary improvements  and  reforms.  A  few  years  before  the  accession 
of  Bemadotte,  (1814,)  Norway  was  taken  from  Denmark,  and  an- 
nexed to  Sweden,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  the  Nor- 
wegians. 

PRUSSU. 

6.  Prussia  was  very  little  noticed,  till  some  time  within 
libe  pres^ot  period,  when  Frederick  ll.,  the  Great,  raised  the 
lriiigd0m  toa  b^h  degree  of  splendour.    It  had^zisted as  a 
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kua^ddfUy  ^rom  the  year  1700,  when  all  the  Gednaa  state 
acknowledged  it  as  such.  It  was  before  sUyed  the  Electorate 
of  Brandenburgh. 

§  This  counti^  was  inhabited  by  the  Borussi,  who  denominated  it 
Bomssia,  which  has  been  corrupted  to  Prussia.  They  were  conquered 
by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  whom  Cassimer  IV.,  king  of 
Poland^  compelled  to  acknowledge  themselves  his  vassals,  and  to  al- 
low Polish  Prussia  to  continue  under  the  protection  of  Poland. 

Modem  Prussia,  is  a  kingdom  formed  of  several  states,  united  by 
alliances  and  conquests.  The  house  of  Brandenburgh,  which  now 
occupies  the  throne,  is  descended,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  ancient 
family  of  Hohenzollern,  mentioned  in  history  from  the  year  800. 
The  more  distinguished  predecessors  of  the  great  Fredericl^  were 
Frederick  William,  sumamed  the  Great  Elector,  and  FredericK  "Wil- 
liam I.,  the  father  of  the  Great  Frederick.  Frederick  William,  the 
elector,  was  a  prudent  and  valiant  prince.  At  the  commencemeirt 
of  his  reign,  his  electorate  resembled  a  desert ;  the  villages  wctc 
burnt,  the  cities  presented  nothing  but  ruins,  and  a  part  of  his  inheri- 
tance was  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  He  began  by  regulating  the 
finances,  and  discharging  his  father's  unworthy  ministers,  and  by 
skilful  negotiations,  regamed  all  the  provinces  guaranteed  to  hmi  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

^Frederick  William  I.,  would  have  been  deemed  an  extraordinary 
man,  had  he  not  been  eclipsed  by  his  greater  son.  As  the  case  is, 
his  talents  and  management  excite  a  degree  of  wonder.  His  father 
was  profuse,  and  lavished  treasures  without  an  object.  Frederick 
William  was  economical  in  the  extreme,  and  expended  nothing  ex- 
cept on  the  soldiery.  In  his  dress  and  diet,  he  was  remarkably  sim- 
Ele  and  plain.  He  even  denied  himself  the  common  comforts  of 
fe,  being  wont  to  say,  that  a  prince  ought  to  spare  not  only  the  blood, 
but  the  property  of  his  subjects.  Voltaire  describes  this  monarch 
thus.  <'  He  used  to  walk  from  his  palace,  clothed  in  an  old  blue  coat 
with  copper  buttons,  half  way  down  his  thighs ;  and  when  he  bought 
a  new  one,  these  buttons  were  made  to  serve  again.  It  was  in  wis 
dress  that  his  majesty,  armed  with  a  huge  Serjeant's  cane,  marched 
forth  every  day  to  review  his  regiment  of  giants.  These  giants 
were  his  greatest  delight,  and  the  things  for  which  he  went  to  the 
heaviest  expense.  The  men  w^o  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  this  re- 
giment, were  none  of  them  less  than  seven  feet  high ;  and  he  sent 
to  purchase  them  from  the  farthest  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  bordeis 
of  Asia." 

FrederickWilliam  was  a  man  of  vulgar  habits,  and  coarse  manners, 
and  often  treated  his  children  with  a  rudeness  and  asperity,  that 
would  have  disgraced  a  savage.  According  to  an  account  given  by 
his  daughter,  Wilhelmina,  princess  of  Prussia,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  count  the  canings  and  the  fisticuffs  with  which  he  gratified  his 
son,  the  great  Frederick,  who  could  never  appear  before  the  king  with- 
out being  beaten,  or,  at  least,  insulted.  The  princess,  too,  had  her 
full  share  of  the  brutal  liberaUiy  of  her  fiather,  who  oftm  stnick  bfer 
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i  tells  dfl,  one  day,  '^  he  sdzed  her  by  the  hand,  gave  her  9evmi 
blows  on  the  face  with  his  fist,  one  of  which  kiiocked  her  oven" 
"What  added  to  their  misfortunes  was,  the  severe  diet  to  which  they 
were  condemned,  for  they  were  ahnost  literally  famishing.  There 
"was  often  nothing  at  their  father's  table  but  garden-stufl^  so  badly* 
cooked,  that  it  disgusted  them.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  touch  it,  for,  after  serving  the  other  guests,  Frederic  William 
would  spit  in  the  dish,  that  his  children  might  not  break  their  fest 
What  a  specimen  of  a  prince's  court. 

6.  Frederick  11.,  the  Great,  ascended  the  thr<Hie,  1740. 
His  father  had  left  him  an  efficient  and  well  disciplined  army, 
amounting  to  sixty-six  thousand  men.  His  views  were  bent 
on  conquest,  and  on  the  enlargement  of  his  small  territory. 
With  the  best  army  in  Europe,  he  was  by  no  means  backward 
in  putting  his  ambitious  projects  into  execution.  The  next  year 
after  his  accession,  he  revived  some  obsolete^ claim  to  Silesia, 
and  accordingly  marched  against  the  Austrians,  whom  he  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Molwitz.  He  effected  the  conquest  of 
Silesia,  in  1 742.  He  next  invaded  Saxony,  but  the  part  he 
had  already  acted,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  neighbouring 
states.  Accordingly,  Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  coDcluded 
a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  against  him.  This  confedera- 
cy took  place  in  1756,  and  constituted  what  is  called,  "  the 
seven  years'  war,"  which  proved  to  be  an  extremely  sangui- 
nary contest. 

§  The  success  of  this  war  was  various.  Frederick  maintained  his 
ground  against  his  powerful  enemies,  sometimes  conquering,  and 
sometimes  conquered.  He  lost,  perhaps,  as  many  battles  as  he  gain- 
ed ;  but  so  equal  a  contest  was  wonderful,  considering  the  vast  su- 
periority of  numbers  on  the  side  of  his  opponents.  At  last,  howe- 
ver, his  affairs  became  so  critical,  from  his  diminishing  resources, 
and  the  increase  of  his  enemies,  that  he  began  to  act  solely  on  the  de- 
fensive. But  the  death  of  the  Russian  empress,  at  this  time,  aflford- 
ed  him  the  roost  essential  relief.  Her  successor  made  peace  with 
the  Prussian  king,  and  being  joined  by  the  Russian  troops,  with 
whose  aid,  Frederick  obtained  an  important  victory,  he  was  enabled 
to  secure  an  honourable  peace  with  all  the  hostile  powers. 

In  1772,  Frederick  added  New  Prussia  to  his  dominionsi 
which,  in  conjuncticm  with  Russia  and  Austria,  he  dismem- 
bered from  Poland.  In  17S6,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  warrior 
of  the  tinae,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  princes  of 
wbom  hfetory  has  preserved  any  memoriaL    This  distino 
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IkKkj  howeyoTy  lies  not  in  his  moral)  but  in  his  iirteUectiMil 
endowments. 

J  Frederick  possessed  a  discernment,  energy,  activity,  decision, 
constancy  of  purpose,  which  fitted  him  to  act  the  part  of  a  hero| 
and,  together  with  these  qualities)  as  much  moral  perverseness  as  is 
required  to  make  a  consummate  herQ»  He  was  not  so  distinguished 
for  Uie  conduct  of  a  battle,  or  a  campaign,  as  for  resources  in  adver- 
sity, for  celerity  of  operation,  and,  especiallyi  for  the  discipline  of 
his  troops.  An  instance  of  his  decision  of  character,  and  the  seve- 
ns of  hia  discii^e,  appears  in  the  following  relation : 

Intending  to  make,  in  the  night,  an  important  raovenaent  in  hci 
camp,  which  was  insight  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  orders,  that  by  eight 
o'clock,  all  the  lights  m  the  camp  should  be  put  out,  on  pain  of  death. 
The  moment  that  the  time  was  past,  he  walked  out  himself  to  see  whe- 
ther all  were  dark.  He  found  a  light  in  the  tent  of  a  captain  Zietern, 
which  he  entered,  just  as  the  officer  was  folding  up  a  letter.  Zielem 
knew  him,  and  instantly  fell  on  his  knees,  to  intreat  his  men^. 
The  kin^  asked,  to  whom  he  had  been  writing ;  he  said  it  was  a  let- 
ter  to  his  wife,  which  he  had  retained  the  candle  these  few  minutes 
beyond  the  time,  in  order  to  finish.  The  king  coolly  ordered  him  to 
write  one  line  more,  which  he  should  dictate.  This  line  was  to  in- 
form his  wife,  without  any  explanation,  that  by  such  an  hour  the 
next  day,  he  should  be  a  dead  man.  The  letter  was  then  sent  as  had 
been  intended,  and  the  next  day  the  captain  was  executed. 

Frederick  was  remarkably  attentive  to  business,  and  every  depart- 
ment of  administration  was  under  his  own  immediate  inspection 
'Hie  most  minute  particulars  of  national  and  domestic  policy,  did 
not  escape  his  observation.  He  extended  the  limits  of  his  kingdom^ 
and  much  increased  its  industry,  population,  and  wealth. 

His  intellectual  powers  were  great,  and  when  we  consider  his 
situation,  and  the  little  care  that  had  been  taken  of  his  educati<ni, 
we  must  acknowledge,  that  his  literary  acquisitions  were  considera- 
ble. He  had  much  general  knowledge  of  tiie  sciences,  and  was  wdl 
conversant  with  French  writers  on  polite  literature.  He  aimed  at 
the  reputation  both  of  philosopher  and  poet,  and  was  a  voluminous 
author  in  prose  and  verse. 

Nothing  favourable  can  be  said  of  his  moral  and  religious  charac- 
ter. He  was  sceptical,  undevout,  and  addicted  to  various  species  of 
vice.  Atheists  and  libertines  were  his  bosom  companions,  particu- 
larly the  corrupling  and  flagitious  Voltaire. 

7.  He  was  succeeded,  1786,  by  Frederick  William  11.,  hia 
nephew,  an  impditic,  pleasure-loving  prince,  who  joined  in 
the  league  against  the  French  republic,  and  then  deserted  his 
allies.  Dying  in  1797,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frede- 
rick William  III.,  who  unhappily  revived  some  obsdete  pte- 
tensions  to  Hanover,  in  1805,  and  on  Napdeon's  proposing  to 
restore  that  electorate  to  the  king  of  England,  in  1806,  Fn- 
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dericktook  the  field  against  him,  and  experienced  an  uttetr 
overthrow  at  the  great  battle  of  Jena,  whMjh  was  fought  Oc- 
tober 14,  1806. 

§  A  hereditary  animosity  against  Austria,  prevented  a  co-operation 
of  strength,  when  their  national  existence  was  threatened.  The 
whole  of  Germany  well  united  and  organized,  would,  probably, 
at  any  time,  have  resisted  the  power  of  Napoleon.  But  being  di- 
vided, both  Prussia  and  Austria,  as  well  as  the  lesSer  slates,  were 
overrun  and  subjected  by  the  fortunate  conqueror.  Pnissia,  after 
neglecting  several  opportimities  of  humbling  the  common  enemy, 
with  a  strange  inconsideration,  risked  her  national  existence  on  the 
•ssue  of  a  single  battle.  She  trusted  too  implicitly  in  her  ancient  mi- 
litary fame,  and  the  beauty  of  her  army,  (for  there  was  not  a  proud- 
er army  in  Europe,)  and,  therefore,  fell  before  her  more  sagacious 
and  calculatmg  enemy.  Frederick  was  shorn  of  nearly  half  of  his 
dominions. 

8.  In  1812,  the  Prussian  monarch  assisted  the  French  itt 
thdr  Russian  campaign ;  but  on  the  failure  of  that  Enter- 
prise, joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
and  contributed  to  the  subsequent  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  At 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  his  army,  under  the  valiant  Blucher, 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  thus  essentially  contributed 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Prussia  honourably  acquit- 
ted herself  in  this  great  contention,  and  regained  her  former 
territory.  Of  late  years,  the  Prussian  king  has  been  efiectu- 
ally  engaged  in  promoting  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his 
people.  Perhaps,  no  monarch  in  Europe,  has  done  more  than 
he,  to  advance  the  true  happiness  and  glory  of  his  kingdom. 
He  has  declared,  that  a  Bible  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  peasant's  family  in  his  realm. 

§  It  has  been  conjectured  by  politicians,  that  Prussia  cannot  long 
preserve  the  rank  that  she  has  now  attained,  situated  as  her  territory 
is,  running  out  in  different  parcels  of  lands,  of  singular  shape,  and 
intersected  by  half  of  the  secondary  states  of  Germany.  It  is,  there- 
fore, further  supjiosed,  that  Frederick  only  waits  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, to  consoUdate  his  territory ;  and  thev  are  little  acquamted 
with  the  intelhgence,  energy,  and  ambition  of  the  Prussian  people, 
who  imagine  they  will  be  backward  in  attempting  any  thing  which 
promises  to  promote  their  national  honour  and  security. 

GERMANY. 

9  In  the  history  of  Germany,  during  diis  period,  we  aie 
principallv  concerned  with  Austria,  its  more  important  mem- 
ber,  in  which  the  imperial  crown  usually  resides*^  From  the 
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oommencement  of  this  period,  there  was  no  war  of  any  ccm 
sequence,  till  that  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  was  an 
engagement  of  several  powers,  to  secure  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions to  the  female  children  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  male  issue. 

§  Charles  VI.  died  without  male  issue,  1740.  The  house  of  Austria 
in  the  male  line,  thus  became  extinct,  after  it  had  governed  Austria 
for  several  centuries,  and  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  dominions  bow 
belonged  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor.  She 
was  accordingly  raised  to  the  Austrian  throne ;  but  the  neighbour- 
ing powers,  regardless  of  their  engagements,  supported  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  in  his  claim  to  the  crown.  After  much  opposition,  the  lat- 
ter was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  m  1742,  under  the  name 
of  Charles  VII. ;  but  this  prince,  worn  out  by  a  complication  of 
bodUy  complaints,  and  by  a  long  train  of  misfortunes,  died  two  years 
afterwards.  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen,  though  nearly  overwhelm- 
ed by  her  numerous  adversaries,  finally  triumphed  over  them,  and 
at  the  peace  of  1748,  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  her  domi- 
nions, and  her  husband,  duke  of  Lorrain,  under  the  title  of  Francis 
I.,  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne. 

10.  Francis  I.,  was  crowned  at  Frankfort,  in  1745.  He 
continued  the  war  till  1748,  when  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  was  concluded,  and  Maria  Theresa  obtained  the  succes- 
sion of  her  father.  She  had  all  the  time  been  sustained  by 
the  affection  of  her  subjects,  and  had  received  important  aid 
from  Great  Britain. 

During  the  reign  of  Francis,  the  "  seven  years'  war,"  the 
fiercest  that  had  hitherto  been  waged  in  Germany,  took  place ; 
but  of  this,  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  Prussia. 

§  Maria  Theresa,  as  heiress  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  and  as  the  wife  of  Francis,  was  empress 
of  Germany.  She  was  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  heroism,  in- 
telligence, felicity  of  temper,  and  captivating  condescension.  As  a 
wife  and  parent,  she  was  unrivalled  ;  she  was  blessed  with  a  nume- 
rous and  amiable  progeny,  and  left  her  possessions  to  a  son,  who 
was  worthy  of  the  empire.  She  built  hospitals,  encouraged  com- 
merce and  science,  and  did  every  thing  which  humanity  and  muni- 
ficence could  devise  to  render  her  infirm  soldiers  comfortable. 

11.  Joseph  IL,  the  son  of  Francis  and  Maria,  succeeded 
to  the  empire,  in  1765.  He  seized  Bavai-ia,  on  the  death  of 
MaximiUan  II.,  the  elector,  1777 ;  made  war  two  years  with 
Prussia ;  reformed  the  church  of  Germany,  indulging  the 
protestants  with  the  imperial  protection,  and  curtailing  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  dismantled  the  fortified 
towns  in  Brabant;  restrained  the  excesses  of^be  dergy  in 
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that  country,* and  carried  on  a  disastrous  war  against  tlie 
Turks.  During  that  war,  he  died.  He  maintained  the  cha- 
racter of  a  most  equitable  and  tolerant  prince. 

§  Joseph  promulgated  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  had  been,  hitherto,  much  circumscribed  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.  He  even  permitted,  that  all  strictures  upon  the  throne 
itself  might  be  published,  with  full  security,  provided  they  did  not 
descend  to  the  character  of  libels  and  pasquinades.  "  If  they  be 
founded  in  justice,"  said  he,  "we  shall  profit  by  them ;  if  not,  we 
shall  disregard  them  f  a  remark  well  worthy  of  his  character  and 
dignity. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Joseph,  that  a  series  of  unfavourable 
seasons  had  occasioned  a  general  dearth  of  com,  which  was  more 
or  less  felt  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  but  in  parts  of  Germany, 
the  scarcity  was  so  great,  that  vast  numbers  of  people  actually  pe- 
rished, and  the  peasants,  in  many  places,  were  compelled  to  unthatch 
their  cottages,  to  supply  the  want  of  provender  for  their  cattle.  They 
themselves,  in  some  instances,  subsisted  on  the  bark  of  beech  and 
alder,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  spice.  A  part  of  this  time,  terrible 
inundations  overspread  the  country ;  several  districts  were  totally 
ruined  by  a  flood  of  the  Elbe ;  Hamburgh  was  in  a  most  critical 
situation ;  and  the  great  suburb  lying  towards  the  Elbe,  was  so  com- 
pletely covered  with  water,  that  only  the  tops  of  the  trees  were  dis- 
cernible. 

12.  Leopold  II.,  brother  of  Joseph,  was  invested  with  the 
empire,  in  1790.  Though  powerfully  solicited  to  arm  against 
the  revolutionists  of  France,  his  moderation  and  prudence 
kept  him  aloof  from  the  vortex ;  but  a  speedy  death  cut  short 
the  promise  of  much  excellence.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
however,  he  was  preparing  to  take  the  field  against  France. 

§  After  the  "  seven  years'  war,"  the  Germanic  body  remained  in 
comparative  quiet,  till  the  French  Revolution.  During  that  period, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Germany  suffer- 
ed more  than  most  other  nations.  Its  territory  was  the  theatre  of 
most  of  the  wars  that  were  waged  during  the  great  struggle.  This 
country,  however,  had  been  eminently  prepared  to  experience  the 
evils  which  such  an  event  was  calculated  to  produce.  The  Germans 
embraced  the  fashionable  prevailing  system  of  anarchy  and  irreli- 
gion,  with  almost  the  same  ardour  which  characterized  the  French 
themselves ;  and  their  country  was  early  inundated  with  the  deadly 
publications  which  proceeded  from  the  school  of  atheistical  disor- 
ganizers. 

In  nearly  all  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  subsequent 
period,  Austria  has  had  a  share.  She  has  generally  been  arrayed 
against  France,  and  often  been  beaten.  In  the  production  of  such  a 
iresult,  some  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  more  to  French  intrigue, 
than  to  the  superiority  of  the  French  soldiers,  or  generals,  over  those 
of  Austria,    The  archduke  Charles,  brother  of  the  present  emperor 
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Franeis  11^  has  often  shown  himself  not  inferior  to  iqiy  f^lheeom 
manders  oi  his  time. 

13.  Francis  11.,  son  of  Leopold,  was  crowned  in  1792.  He 
has  proved  to  be  a  prince  of  mild  virtues,  and  is  much  re* 
Fpected.  He  prosecuted  the  contemplated  war  with  the 
French  republic ;  but  it  proving  unsuccessful,  he  omcluded 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  in  1797,  by  which,  the  Nether- 
lands were  ceded  to  France.  This  was  the  first  in  that  series 
of  hostilities,  which  distinguished  that  period  of  convulsion. 

14.  Hostilities  were  renewed  in  1799,  in  Italy,  on  the  part 
of  Austria,  assisted  by  Russia ;  for  it  was  evident  to  the  Aus- 
trian sovereign,  that  France  was  bent  on  aggrandizement 
The  Russian  forces  were  commanded  by  Marshal  Suwarrow. 
The  war  was  carried  on  with  great  success,  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrians  and  Russians,  and  the  French  were  in  a  few  m<»iths 
driven  out  of  Italy.  Much  now  might  have  been  accom- 
plished for  the  salvation  of  Europe,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
jealousy  which  the  Austrian  court  felt  towards  their  ally. 

§  This  jealousy  was,  without  doubt,  excited"  by  the  intrigues  of 
France ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Paul,  the  Russian  emperor 
recalled  his  victorious  troops. 

Austria,  left  single-handed  to  sustain  the  contest,  and  meet- 
ing the  enemy  with  scattered  forces,  suffered  most  severely 
in  the  great  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden.  Peace 
was  concluded  at  Luneville,  in  1801.  This  was  the  second 
war,  and  more  humiliating  to  Austria  than  the  former. 

§  During  the  peace,  Francis  formed  a  numerous  army,  and  fore- 
seeing the  ruin  of  the  German  constitution,  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  in  1804^ 

15.  The  Austrian  sovereign  had  been  mortified  too  severe- 
ly, to  remain  contented  at  peace.  A  thiid  warlike  coaliUoa 
wias  formed  between  Austria  and  Russia,  against  France,  in 
1805.  But  the  destruction  of  an  Austrian  army,  under  Ge- 
neral Mack,  and  the  fatal  batUe  of  Austerlitz,  speedily  ter- 
minated this  war.  The  same  year,  the  peace  of  Presburgh 
followed,  in  which  the  Austrian  monarchy  was  far  more  hiun* 
bled  than  ever,  by  the  loss  of  some  of  its  most  important  pos 
sessions. 

§  A  part  only  of  the  emperor  of  Russia's  forces,  had  joined  those 
of  Francis,  when  the  battle  of  Austerhtz  took  place.  To  this  im- 
prudence was  added  the  greater  one,  of  risking  an  engagement 
Hrithout  the  assistance  of  the  archduke  Charles,  who,  at  the  'Sstanoe 
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Df  only  a  few  days'  march,  was  hastening  with  a  victorious  army 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

In  1806,  several  of  the  states  of  Germany  were  uniteil 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,"  of  which 
Napoleon  was  acknowledged  the  head ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  Francis  was  compelled  formally  to  resign  the 
title  of  emperor  of  Gennany,  and  to  absolve  the  Germua 
states  from  their  reciprocal  duties  towards  the  empire. 

§  According  to  the  terms  of  this  confederacy,  all  those  states  of 
the  ancient  German  empire,  that  did  not  accede  to  the  act  of  federa- 
tion, were  excluded  from  common  protection.  By  this  means,  the 
French  emperor  united  Bavaria,  Wirtemburg,  Baden,  Burg,  Darm- 
stadt, Nassau,  HohenzoUem,  &c.,  to  the  political  interests  of  France, 
and,  virtually,  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  German  empire. 

16.  In  1809,  Austria,  for  the  fourth  time,  took  the  field 
against  France.  In  this  war,  was  fought  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Essling,  in  which  the  French  emperor,  ahnost  for 
the  first  time,  ,was  beaten  in  a  regular  field  fight;  but  re- 
ceiving a  large  reinforcement,  he  crossed  the  Danube,  from 
which  he  had  been  driven  back,  and  fought  the  long  and  ob- 
stinate battle  of  Wagram.  This  battle,  lost  by  Austria,  ter- 
minated the  war,  and  the  conditions  of  peace  were  soon  after 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  according  to  which,  Francis 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  a  further  portion  of  territory,  and 
consented  to  bestow  his  eldest  daughter  and  child,  Maria 
Louisa,  on  the  emperor  of  France. 

§  In  this  war,  the  Austrians  had  taken  wiser  measures  than  before- 
Their  best  commanders  were  in  the  field ;  the  archduke  Charles,  as- 
sisted by  the  archduke  John,  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  and  the 
prince  of  Schwartzenburg.  The  whole  strength  and  resources  of  the 
empire  were  held  in  requisition ;  but  Austria  had  become  essentially 
weakened,  and  really  less  a  match  for  France  than  ever :  and,  be- 
sides, the  French  emperor  was  in  advance  of  the  Austrian.  Antici- 
pating the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war,  he  was  soon  prepared  for 
action,  and  joining  hit  .wmy,  marched  at  once  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many. So  expeditious  was  the  French  emperor,  that  forty-five 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria,  the  battle  of  Essling 
was  fought  below  Vienna. 

17.  In  1813,  Austria  engaged  in  a  fifth  war  with  France, 
having  united  its  forces  with  those  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Great 
Britain,  and  almost  all  Europe,  in  the  invasion  of  France,  in 
obtaining  possession  of  Paris,  and  in  dethroning  Napoleon. 
On  this  occasion,  the  emperor  accompanied  the  army,  which 
was  conomanded  by  the  prince  of  Schwartzenburg.    Then 
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was  gained  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  produced 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  The  whole  allied  forces  were, 
in  this  battle,  principally  commanded  by  Schwartzenburg. 

}  When  this  junction  of  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  was  formed, 
Napoleon  had  just  returned  from  Russia,  having  lost  his  great  army, 
composed  in  part  of  troops  of  many  European  nations,  then  hi&  tri- 
butaries. Austria,  at  first  seemed  reluctant  to  take  the  field,  proba- 
bly  on  account  of  its  family  alliance.  A  remembrance  of  former 
suiferings  may  also  have  had  its  efiect.  But,  though  late,  the  assis- 
tance of  Austria  was  very  efficient. 

It  was  on  hearing  of  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  was 
announced  by  Schwartzenburg  himself,  to  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  these  three  sovereigns^ 
who  were  viewing  the  battle  from  a  distant  hill,  on  horsebac^  im- 
mediately dismounted,  and,  on  their  bended  knees,  offered  a  tribute 
of  thanks  to  the  God  who  had  crowned  their  arms  with  victory. 

18.  On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  in  1815,  Au- 
stria, for  the  last  time,  combined  with  the  other  powers  6t 
Europe,  to  dethrone  him,  and  succeeded.  At  this  time,  a 
new  union  was  formed  by  the  states  of  Germany,  designed 
to  secure  its  future  tranquillity,  under  the  title  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  This  was  signed  at  Vienna,  by  its 
sovereigns  and  free  cities  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  it 
has  done  hitherto,  so  it  will  continue  to  prove,  a  powerful 
preservative  against  the  renewal  of  those  wars,  domestic  and 
foreign,  of  which  Germany  has  so  often  been  the  cause  and 
the  victim. 

§  In  the  new  order  of  things,  which  succeeded  the  downfal  of  the 
French  emperor,  Austria  manifested  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  Germanic  body,  as  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  confederaticm 
above  noticed.  The  several  states  have  been  reinstated,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  their  former  possessions,  and  Francis  is  now  acknow- 
ledged, as  formerly,  the  emperor  of  Grermany. 

Shortly  after,  another  union,  of  a  more  doubtful  character,  was 
formed  between  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of.  the  Holy  Alliance.  The 
object,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to  have  been  to  confirm  their  own 
power,  and  to  suppress  any  effort,  on  the  part  of  their  subjects,  to 
obtain  liberal  constitutions. 

The  improper  views  of  this  confederacy,  were  openly  displayed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution.  A  congress  of  the 
three  sovereigns,  in  1821,  issued  a  manifesto  against  Naples,  in 
which  they  plainly  avow  their  hostility  to  every  form  of  improTe- 
ment  To  enforce  their  views,  an  Austrian  army  marched  towards 
the  territories  of  Naples.  This  alliance  may,  at  the  present  mo 
ment,  be  coDiidered  as  virtually  disbdved.  ^         i 
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POLAND. 


19.  Poland,  which  existed  in  independence,  dunng  a 
part  of  the  present  period,  was  a  nation  of  some  impcHrtaoce, 
for  several  ages ;  but  we  feel  little  interest  in  its  histcMy,  tiU 
nearly  the  memorable  era  when  it  was  blotted  out  from  the 
list  of  nations.  Its  fine  situation,  and  rich  natural  resouicesL 
are  strikingly  contrasted  with  its  wretched  government  and 
institutions;  nor  can  we,  perhaps,  find  a  spot  cjq  the  globe, 
where,  with  so  many  physical  means  of  securing  felicity,  a 
civilized  people  are  found,  that  have  been  involved  in  grea^ 
miseries.  Its  former  government,  which  partook  of  all  the 
dififerent  kinds,  with  a  peculiarly  strong  infusion  of  aristocracy, 
and  with  a  weak  executive  power,  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  or  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Weakness,  anarchy  and  crime  within,  and  injustice,  trea- 
chery, and  oppression  on  the  part  of  others,  without,  consti- 
tute a  great  portion  of  the  history  of  Poland.  Yet  its  in- 
habitants were  not  without  some  striking  and  noble  charac- 
teristics. They  were  a  brave  and  martial  people.  Amidsl 
their  degradation,  they  cherished  the  love  of  liberty  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

Till  the  first  division  and  plunder  of  Poland,  in  1772,  we 
find  a  long  list  of  kings  up  to  the  year  842,  A.  C.  But  we 
can  record  the  names  of  a  very  few  only. 

§  Poland  is  denominated  by  the  natives,  Poloka;  which  is  a  Sda*. 
vonian  word,  signifying  a  level  or  champain  country.  Such  is  the 
surface  of  Poland. 

In  the  history  of  its  sovereigns,  we  notice  the  name  of  Lech  V., 
who  is  here  introduced  for  the  sake  of  a  singular  maxim,  which  he 
used  to  utter,  and  which  must  be  very  convenient  to  a  kinff.  « A 
sovereign  is  not  bound  to  observe  his  oath,  except  when  neither  his 
safety  nor  his  advantage  requires  that  he  should  violate  it."  His 
reign,  it  is  said,  was  the  most  inauspicious  in  the  annals  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Cassimer  UL,  the  Great,  formed  a  new  code  of  laws,  which  he 
committed  to  writing  ;  for,  before  his  time,  the  Poles  had  only  oral 
traditions.    This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.    Ciui-.     » 
fiimer  is  said  to  have  been  a  model  of  integrity,  wisdom  and  pru-    jr 
dence. 

Sigismund  I.,  whose  reign  began  in  1606,  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  monarchs  th^ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  In  hie 
epitaph,  whida  wumtnoi  composed  in  the  language  ^^^^tggerotieOi 
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he  was  styled  the  "conqueror  of  the  Russians,  Wallachians,  and 
Prussians^''  and  obtained  the  still  more  honourable  appellation  of  the 
"  father  of  his  country."  He  applied  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  the  manners  o^  his  subjects,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  taste  for 
^e  arts  and  sr'.ences,  and  fortified  and  embeUished  the  cities 

No  PolisL  monarch  was  more  distinguished,  on  the  whole,  than 
John  Sobieski,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1674.  Many  of  the 
nQegni  of  Poland  were  fordgners,  but  Sobieski  was  a  native,  elected 
on  account  of  his  eminent  virtues,  and  military  talents.     He  was 

g articularly  distinguished  by  his  wars  with  the  Turks,  and  his  vio- 
mes  over  them.  The  assistance  which  he  rendered  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  when  Vienna  was  besieged  by  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
lias  been  mentioned  in  another  place.  He  died  in  1696,  leaving  his 
country  in  prosperity  and  peace. 

.  Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  chosen  as  the  succes* 
sor  of  Sobiedti,  after  an  interregnum  of  twelve  months.  The  fac- 
tious nobles,  who  had  been  kept  in  awe  under  Sobieski,  were  un- 
willing to  place  any  one  of  his  family  on  the  throne,  and  thus  showed 
themselves  unworthy  of  such  a  sovereign.  Augustus  made  war  against 
Charles  XH.  of  Sweden,  mists^ng  utterly  the  character  of  his  ene- 
my. Being  defeated  and  overcome,  he  was  dethroned,  and  Stanislaus^ 
through  the  influence  of  Charles  in  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  was  elect- 
ed to  fill  his  place,  in  1704.  After  the  ruin  of  Charles,  at  Pultowa, 
Augustus  was  restored  to  the  throne,  and  in  1773,  was  succeeded  by 
his  ton  Frederick  Augustus  II.,  after  an  interregnum  of  eight  months 
The  reiffn  of  the  latter  was  generally  tranquil  and  peaceable,  though 
both  before  and  afterwards,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  very  unquiet  state, 
owing  to  political  and  religious  controversies,  as  well  as  foreign  wars. 
Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski,  elected  in  1763,  was  the  last 
king  of  Poland.  He  was  the  creature  of  Catharine  of  Russia,  placed 
on  2ie  throne,  more  by  the  influence  of  her  armies  and  treasures, 
than  by  the  free  consent  of  the  Polish  nobles ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
difliculties  of  his  reign,  was  unable  to  manifest  the  independence  of 
a  sovereign.  He  was  finally  kept  as  an  honourable  prisoner,  at  Pe- 
tersburgh,  where  he  died,  in  1798. 

20.  In  1772,  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  which  had,  for  some  time,  been  secret 
ly  meditated,  took  place,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all 
Europe.  This  has  been  stigmatized  as  one  of  the  most  un- 
principled acts  recorded  in  history.  The  pretexts  of  the 
plupderers^  as  set  forth  in  then:  manifestoes,  were  various ;  but 
liiey  were  doubtless  encouraged  to  this  act  of  violence,  in 
consequence  of  the  perpetual  divisions  in  the  Polish  counsels, 
and  the  mutual  animosities  of  the  nobility.  Indeed,  thev 
pu]^)osely  increased  the  factions  and  difficulties  in  which  the 
lotion  was  involved. 

i  Prussia  laid  the  train  of  events,  by  flattering  the  Russians  with 


the  idea  of  giving  a  king  to  Poland ;  but  not  4oBigiiffig  tbat)Ri^4||ft 
should  sink  into  a  Russian  province,  it  was  contrived  on  tbe  pf^  pf 
Prussia,  to  make  the  Poles  dissatisfied  with  their  king.  This  was 
easily  efSscted,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  noAmg  eould 
exceed  the  disorder,  dissensions,  and  weakness  of  the  kingdom.  In 
this  situation  of  affidrs.  when  the  Poles  were  preveuted  from  vindi- 
cating their  sacred  rights,  the  unholy  deed  of  partition  was  perpe- 
trated. Each  party  had  previously  agreed  on  its  portion,  the  whole 
includmg  nearly  haK  of  the  Polish  territory,  llie  Diet  was  assem- 
bled, and  surrounded  by  the  partitioning  povrers,  it  could  do  no  oUi^v 
wise  than  sanction,  by  a  legislative  act,  the  crime  which  these 
powers  had  committed. 

In  the  division  which  was  made,  Frederick  seized  Polidi 
Prussia,  and  a  part  of  Great  Poland  ;  the  emperOT  of  AusiriSy 
the  kingdoms  of  Galicia  and  Ludomiria ;  and  Catharine, 
Polish  Livonia,  with  a  part  of  Lithuania. 

2L  In  1791,  a  revolution  took  place  in  Poland ;  a  new 
constitution  was  proclaimed,  which  opened  to  the  middling 
classes,  the  avenue  to  every  employment ;  and  thei  crown^ 
hitherto  elective,  was  declared  to  be  hereditary.  This  was 
done  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  with  entire  concord.  But 
Poland,  despoiled  of  half  her  territories,  was  weak ;  and 
though  the  change  was  approved  by  all  Europe,  except  Russia, 
the  Poles  were  suffered  to  become  the  victims  of  the  Russian 
empress,  and  eventually  again  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
sovereigns.  A  new  division  was  agreed  on,  in  1793,  which 
mcluded  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  of  Poland.  . 

§  Catharine  first  resented  the  act  of  the  Poles  in  framing  a  new 
constitution,  as  it  was  wholly  opposed  to  her  ambitious  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  remainder  of  Poland.  Frederick  William,  though  he  at 
first  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  measure,  yet  finally,  with  un- 
blushing effrontery,  consented,  with  the  others,  to  act  the.royai 
plunderer. 

22.  Before,  however,  this  second  nefarious  project  could  bo 
executed,  it  became  necessary  to  encounter  the  hazards  of 
.war.  The  spirit  of  the  Poles  was  raised,  and  under  the  brave 
and  patriotic  Kosciusko,  they  resisted,  for  a  time,  the  united 
force  of  their  powerful  enemies.  But  on  the  part  of  enfiqebled 
Poland,  numbers  were  wanting,  which  could  not  long  be 
supplied  by  love  of  coimtry  and  a  desire  of  vengeance  ;  and 
Kosciusko,  after  making  every  effort  that  man  could  he  ex- 
pected to  make,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Under 
the  barbarous  Suwarrow,  Warsaw  was  captured  and  sacked. 
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In  attempCiDg  to  defend  it,  nine  thgusand  gallant  Poles 
perished. 

{But  the  camage  which  suoeeeded  the  victory,  was  greats,  and 
has  fbjever  tarnished  the  laurels  of  the  Russian  general.  The  houses 
were  pillaged,  women  violated,  children  murdered,  and  thirty  thou- 
jand  victims  fieU  a  prey  to  a  ferocity  bordering  on  that  of  savages. 

Kosdnsko,  who  originated  fh>m  a  noble  family,  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  in  ihe  United  States  of  America,  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Poles  electedf  him  their  general,  and  he 
proved  worthy  of  their  choice.  Under  more  propitious  circumstan- 
ces, he  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  After 
his  defeat,  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  at  Petersburgh,  till  the  death  of 
the  empr^  in  1797.  Upon  the  accession  of  Paul,  he  obtained  his 
freedom,  and  was  favoured  with  a  pension — an  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  monarch,  which  received  the  applause  of  the  civilized 
world.    Kosciusko  has  since  been  in  America. 

23»  A  third  and  final  dismemberment  of  Poland,  took  place 
in  179S,  when  the  three  powers  appropriated  it  entirely  to 
themselves.  Both  Stanislaus  and  Kosciusko,  were  secured ; 
the  spirit  of  the  Poles  was  crushed,  and  the  robbers  had  only 
quietly  to  divide  all  that  remained  of  their  bloody  prey. 

At  the  congress  held  at  Vienna,  in  1815,  part  of  Pdand 
was  united  to  the  Russian  Empire,  with  the  preservation  of 
Its  own  constitution  ;  and  on  this  event,  Alexander,  emperor 
of  Russia,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Poland. 

RUSSIA. 

24  In  the  history  of  Russia,  we  find  Catharine  I.,  the  wife 
of  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  throne,  near  the  commencement 
of  this  period.  By  his  appointment,  she  succeeded  him,  in 
1726.  She  reigned  only  two  years,  but  with  great  ability, 
and  pursued  the  plan  begun  by  her  husband,  in  civilizing  her 
people. 

J  Catharine  was  originally  the  wife  of  a  Swedish  soldier,  but  fall 
ing  into  the  power  of  the  Russians,  she  was  employed  in  the  gene 
raPs  kitchen,  where  MenzicofT,  one  of  Peter's  favourites,  saw  and 
obtoined  her.  Peter  having  met  her  at  Menzicoff 's  house,  and  being 
delighted  with  her  understanding,  at  first  made  her  his  mistress,  but 
afterwards  married  her.  She  obtained  a  complete  control  over  the 
emperor,  by  her  singularly  gay  and  cheerful  temper,  as  weU  as  by 
her  respectful  and  kind  attentions. 

26.  Peter  11.,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  succeeded  her, 
in  1727.    He  reigned  only  three  years,  but  his  reign  was  a 
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ikene  of  p^u^e  and  prosperity.    He  was  extremely  beloved 
by  his  people. 

§  The  succession,  during  several  reigns  after  Peter  the  deat,  seems 
not  to  have  been  regular,  or  fixed  by  any  certain  rules  5  yet  the  prin- 
ces came  to  their  thrones  with  little  difficulty^  and  pursued  the  gene- 
ral features  of  that  wise  policy  which  Peter  adopted.  The  great 
object  constancy  kept  in  view,  was  the  advancement  of  dvilization 
and  knowledge  among  the  people. '         ' 

26.  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland,  next  ascended  the  throne, 
m  1730,  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Romanow,  to  which 
Peter  the  Great  belonged,  having  become  extinct.  She  was 
a  niece  of  that  monarch.  Her  reign  was  prions  and  happy, 
and  comprised  the  war  against  Turkey,  in  1736  ;  the  con- 
quest of  the  principal  towns  m  Crim  Tartary ;  and  the  vie- ' 
tory  of  Choczim  over  the  Turks,  in  1739. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  Ivan,  or  John,  only  about  two 
month's  old,  was  elected  emperor,  1740  ;  but  the  next  year 
a  sudden  revolution  took  place,  by  which  the  young  prince' 
was  deposed,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
was  proclaimed  empress. 

Tliere  were  strong  points  of  resemblance  between  her  and 
iter  father,  and  like  him,  she  seemed  to  possess  an  inherent 
capacity  for  reigning.  She  united  benevolence  with  great' 
political  talents,  and  to  her,  Russia  is  indebted  for  much  of 
its  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  1757, 
her  troops,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Austria,  entered  upon 
**  the  seven  years'  war"  against  the  great  Frederick,  and  her 
part  was  so  well  acted,  that  had  she  hved,  the  Prussian  mo- 
narchy would  probably  have  been  in  jeopardy,  as  tQ  its  very 
existence. 

§  Elizabeth  founded  the  universities  of  Petetsbtirgh  and  Moscow 
and  decreed  a  new  code  of  laws,  called  Elizabeth's  code.    It  is  re** 
ported  that  a  few  years  precedhig  her  d^ath,  this  princess  indulged 
in  the  most  unbounded  iBtemperance  and  sensuali^* 

28.  She  was  succeeded,  in  1762,  by  her  nephew,  Peter  III., 
eon  of  her  elder  sister  Anne,  and  consequently  grandwn  d* 
the  great  Peter.  He  was  at  first  somewhat  popular  with  his 
subjects,  but  they  soon  became  disaffected  towards  hinL  He 
was  found  to  be  deficient  in  talents  and  strength  of  cshaiac 
ter ;  and  his  wife,  Catharine,  becoming  disgusted  with  him,- 
and  inspired  with  ambitk>U8  views,  is  sujqposed  to  have  been 
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the  morer  erf  the  conspiracy  by  which  he  was  dethroned  and 
murdered,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

{GMharme  of  Anhalt,  a  princess  ctf  Germany,  had  been  married 
to  Peter  several  years  before  his  accession ;  and  as  she  began  her 
political  life  with  crime,  she  seems  neter  ailerwards  to  have  been 
flcrupokras  as  to  the  means  with  which  she  execated  her  plans.  It 
was  by  the  hdp  of  her  paramour  Orloil^  that  she  arrested  the  em- 
peror, and  procured  his  deposition  and  death.  Orloff  first  gave  him 
poisoned  brandy  to  drink,  and  then  strangled  him. 

29,  Catharine  II.,  who  was  immediately  proclaimed,  com- 
bined with  her  singidar  depravation  of  principle,  a  powerful 
intellect  As  a  woman,  she  was  a  di^race  to  her  sex  and  to 
human  nature,  but  as  an  empress  she  was  great,  and  justly 
denominated  '^  the  Semiramis  of  the  North."  Her  reign  was 
Inrilliant  and  long,  and  at  once  the  admiration  and  terror  of 
all  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  her  empire, 
she  sought  contmually  to  enlarge  its  boundaries.  In  hei 
wars  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Poland,  she  eecured  immense 
acquisitions  of  territory.  Her  transactions  iu  regard  to  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  have  already  been  related.  lo 
r^ard  to  Turkey,  her  object  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
less  than  the  possession  of  the  Ottoman  throne  in  Euiope— 
an  object  which  Russia  has  ever  since  had  at  heart. 

§  One  of  the  victorious  ^ars  which  Catharine  carried  on  with 
ToriLey,  cost  her  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  200,000,000  rubles  > 
while  it  cost  the  latter  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
200,000,000  piastres--a  war  scarcely  less  ruinous  than  triumphant. 
In  this  war,  Ismail  was  the  last  town  that  surrendered.  Twice 
were  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow  repulsed ;  but  at  the  third  at- 
tack, they  scaled  the  ramparts,  forced,  their  way  into  the  place,  and 
pnt  to  the  sword  all  who  opposed  them.  Fifteen  thousand  Russians 
purchased  with  their  hves  the  bloody  laurels  of  theur  leader,  who 
wrote  to  the  empress  with  his  usual  brevity,  '^  The  haughty  Ismail 
is  at  your  feet'* 

30.  Catharine  was  saiiceeded  by  her  son,  Paul  Petrowitz, 
1796,  whose  reign  was  the  revise  of  that  of  his  mother,  and 
who  occupied  hmnself  with  trifles.  In  1799,  he  declared  war 
against  reFdutionaiy  France,  and  sent  Suwarrow  into  Italy, 
who  met  with  great  success  till  be  passed  into  Switsseriond, 
whence  bk  ivaa  recalled  by  his  sovereign.  In  1801,  Paul 
d^^ed  war  against  England,  and  dtiOged  Sweden  and 
Demtotfetojoin;  but  soon  afterwards  this  unhappy  monarch 
WBB  strangled,  by  some  ccfosjpira/Lora.  who  were  cheers  io 
IU800Urt«  ^         , 
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31.  Alexander  I,  the  ddest  &I012  of  Paul^  waa  prodcAned 
in  1801,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  His  name  witf  descend 
with  renown  to  jafter  ages,  as  the  delivers  of  entbaUed 
nations.  His  reign  was  at  first  pacific,  nor  did  he  make  thoBt^ 
eflTorts  agaiiast  France,  which  seemed  dearable  at  that  June- 
ture.  He,  however,  became  alarmed  at  length  by  the  am? 
rntion  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  180&,  formed  a  coalition  with 
Austria,  against  the  conqueror. 

He  was  aUe  to  effect  a  junction  with  only  a  remnant  of 
the  Austrian  forces,  which  had  previously  basn  deserted,  aiid 
being  attacked  unexpectedly  at  Austerlitz,  he  elperietoeed  a 
signal  overthrow.  He  then  withdrew  his  army  into  Russia, 
but  designing  to  assist  Prussia,  the  next  year  he  hasteiaed  to 
the  scene  of  war ;  but  before  his  army  could  reach  it,  the 
battle  of  Jena  had  been  fought,  and  the  power  of  Pnijssta  fa»lf 
annihilated.  Russia  left  alone  on  the  field,  maintained  the 
contest  with  the  Frencli  emperor  for  a  few  months,  daring 
which  several  sanguinary  battles  were  fought,  without  any 
decisive  advantage  xm  either  side.  At  lengdi  the  fatal  battle 
of  Friedland,  obliged  Alexander  to  sign  the  treaty  of  T&«t. 

In  1808,  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  in  which  Hn- 
land  was  conquered,  and  in  1811,  he  conmienced  hostilities 
against  Turkey.  At  this  critical  time,  a  mighty  contest  was 
about  to  ensue^  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  great  part 
of  the  globe.  The  reiiisal  of  Alexander,  iii  1812,  to  concur 
m  JBonaparte's  scheme,  of  excluding  British  commerce  from 
the  whole  European  continent,  highly  displeased  the  latter. 
This  circumstance,  concurring  with  the  Fren<i  ^nperor's  do- 
sire  to  establish  an  universal  monarchy,  induced  him  tomar^ 
against  Russia,  with  aU  the  force  of  the  terntones  under  to 
ifominion,  and  of  evpry  state  rendered  subservient  to  bm 
views.  «In  that  way,"  says  Prof.  Heeren,  "«•  ^^nn  pf  ^ 
tions  arose,  (about  twenty  were  umted  V°*«JJ»»«*^^'5 
the  conqueror,)  unparalleled  in  history,  «J°^  *«f  ^^^ 
Xerxes  and  Attila5'  The  Russians  retreated  steajlybefo^ 
the  French,  not  without  engagmg  m  several  bloody  batttep, 
in  which  the  French  were  victorious,  but  by  means  of  wtoicli 

they  were  continually  weakened.  *u«  IhM. 

At  Borodino,  a  few  miles  m  advance  of  Moscow,  the  1«W^ 

sians  made  a  stand,  and  here  w^  fowght  «aj^  ^L^SS 
lemWe  baltl^  ever  recofded.     The  Iobs  on  beAk  iwwj^gj^ 
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Beariy  equlJ  5  the  Russians,  however,  retired,  and  the  French 
OTtered  Moscow-  But  they  entered  it  to  witness  its  confla- 
gration ;  the  Rtiisians  had  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  depnvea 
the  French  army  of  its  expected  winter  quarters.  It  was 
obliged  to  retreai ;  and  the  animosity  of  the  Russians,  aided 
by  me  terrible  sevoity  of  the  weather,  contributed  almost  to 
annihilate  the  most  efficient  military  force  that  ever  mvaded 
a  nation- 

€  Upon  tli6  invasion  of  his  dominions,  Alexandet  soon  made  peace 
with  the  Turks,  and  this  on  advantageous  terms,  as  has  always  been 
the  case  m  the  wars  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Alexander  might 
hare  met  his  foe  with  an  equal  number  of  nations,  if  he  had  had 
time  to  summon  them  from  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  Asia.  All 
his  troops,  divided  mto  three  armies,  by  no  means  equalled,  in  num- 
ber, those  of  the  enemy,  which  amounted  to  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion. But  although  the  collection  of  the  Russian  force  was  only 
partially  effected,  yet  there  was  a  high  moral  preparation  in  the  spirit, 
both  of  the  prince  and  his  people.  After  one  conspiracy  in  the  be- 
gmning  of  the  contest  was  detected,  and  its  authors  summarily  pun- 
ished, all  orders  of  the  people  manifested  the  most  determined  pur- 
pose to  resist  the  enemy,  submittmg  to  sacrifices,  which  nothing  but 
devoted  patriotism  and  the  deadliest  hatred  of  the  invader,  could  in- 
spire. Alexander,  in  his  manifesto,  declared  that  he  would  nevef 
make  peace,  so  long  as  the  enemy  remained  within  his  empire.  And 
to  engage  God  and  religion  on  the  side  of  Russia,  one  entire  conse- 
cration of  the  empure  and  of  the  church,  was  made  to  the  God  a 
armies. 

The  constant  retiring  of  the  Russians,  without  risking  a  great  batr 
tie,  greatly  weakened  the  expectation  indulged  by  Bonaparte,  ol 
spe^ily  terminating  the  war,  by  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  Fire  and  rapine,  by  friends  and  foes,  marked  the  course  of 
the  intftiding  army,  and  seemed  to  render  return  impossible.  Wilna 
was  occupied  the  asth  of  June.  The  French  advanced  with  many 
skirmishes  by  way  of  Witepsk  to  Smolensk,  where  two  of  the  Rus- 
nan  armies  formed  a  Junction,  August  6th,  while  the  Prussian  aux- 
Ui»ries  besieged  Riga,  and  the  Austrians  were  raancBuvering  in  Vol- 
hytdBu  Smolenk  was  stormed  and  destroyed,  August  18th ;  after 
which,  Koutousoff  was  vested  with  the  chief  command.  After  the 
battle  of  Borodino,  the  solitary  capital  was  entered,  September  14th 
and  ISth*  In  the  Kremlhi,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Czars,  the 
conqueror  took  up  his  head  quarters,  the  Imiit  of  his  expedition,  and 
the  grave  of  his  greatness. 

Aknbcow,  fired  by  its  own  citizens,  fell  a  victim  for  the  empirc ;  for 
such  a  drama  demanded  such  a  catastrophe ;  but  in  its  pillars  of  fire, 
the  first  dawn  of  freedom  shone  over  shackled  Europe  in  the  farthest 
JEast  Instead  of  a  Capua,  the  army  suddenly  stood  in  a  waste. 
' « The  campaign  may  now  end,"  was  the  proposal  of  Napoleon ;  "  the 
campaign  is  now  banning,"  was  the  reply  of  Koutousoff    A  spee- 
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4y  retreat,  before  the  beginning  of  the  winter's  cold,  might,  perlmpi^ 
have  saved  the  army ;  but  the  pride  of  the  conqueror  disdained  thii 
measure,  till  it  was  too  late.  When  three-fourths  of  Moscow  were 
consumed  to  the  ground,  just  as  the  fatigued  and  debilitated  army  of 
the  French  entered  it,  needing  repose  and  refreshment,  and  an  im- 
conquerable  Russian  army  was  before  it,  it  was  impossible  for  Na- 
poleon to  stay  there.  Never  was  a  disappointment  more  sudden  and 
more  bitter.  The  retreat  which  he  had  declined,  he  was  obliged  to 
undertake,  and  such  a  retreat,  so  disastrous  and  terrific,  history  never 
before  recorded. 

32.  Alexander  pursued  the  enemy  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  empire,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  the  emancipati(Hi 
of  Europe.  He  first  exhorted  Prussia  to  war.  She  obeyed 
the  call,  and  others,  the  late  vassak  of  France,  socHier  or  later, 
joinod  his  standard.  "From  this  time  the  storm  of  nations, 
which  had  gathered  in  the  west,  against  the  east,  was  to  be 
turned  from  the  east  against  the  west."  An  inmiediate  erup- 
tion was  prevented,  by  the  fortresses  and  countries  which  were 
occupied  by  the  relations  of  the  rulers,  and  the  certainty  thai 
Napoleon  had  himself  escaped.  But  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  could  not  be  long  ere  the  subjugated  nations  should 
turn  upon  their  falling  master.  Austria  was  the  last  to  join 
(he  alliance ;  her  weight  in  the  scale  was  decisive. 

The  campaign  of  1813,  which  thus  began,  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  history.  Never  were  more  battles  fought 
within  a  given  space  of  time,  and  never  were  greater  than 
some  of  them.  In  regard  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  fin- 
ished the  campaign,  Heeren  says,  "  If  the  mass  of  con^bat- 
ants,  almost  half  a  million,  met  on  the  field,  makes  it  the  first 
battle  of  modern  times,  its  consequeijces  do  so  no  less."  The 
way  was  now  opened  to  France  itself,  in  the  signal  defeat  of 
the  French  emperor.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1814,  the  respective  sovereigns  entered  Paris,  dethroned 
Wapoleon,  and  replaced  on  the  throne  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  renown  of  Alexander  was  now  complete,  as  the  provi- 
dential deliverer  of  Europe. 

§  This  prince  deceased  1st  December,  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas  I. 

The  character  of  Alexander,  will  appear  with  advantage  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  his  success  in  saving  Russia  and  Eurofie,  from 
ine  grasp  of  military  ambition,  will  consecrate  his  name  as  the  most 
fortunate  of  sovereigns..  The  circumstances  under  which  he  enter- 
ed upon  nis  reign,  were,  indeed,  calculated  fully  to  bring  into  action 
all  his  faculties.     Though  inferior  to  his  great  ^^taii^XS"!^^^ 
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MftMMnul  powtfr.  hd  WM,  periia^c^  all  the  Europ^  sovereigns 
fimmofi  Stfhyhm  indefongaMe  ^rit,  to  contend  with  him.  He 
HPfieeni  Ao  haife  been  guided  mainly  by  a  prinei{de  of  honesty;  and 
U  Bsmnl  {ffiurate  accounts  are  to  be  credited,  there  axe  jdeasing  in- 
dication?, ibat  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  princes  who  can  be  called 
tivly  r^jJipotts.  "Hie  most  inexplieaUe  part  of  lus  character,  in  a 
mm^  view,  was  bis  suppression  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  whicb 
had,  a  few  years  before,  commenced  under  his  own  auspices. 
(  mnce  the  event,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  the  termination  of 
the  tenth  period,  tiie  afl^drs  of  the  Russians  have  been  generally  pros- 
p^iis.  Besides  a  successful  conflict  which  they  have  maintained 
with  PersuL  they  have  rushed  into  war  recently,  with  their  old  ene- 
mies, the  liirks;  and  although  the  present  is  the  second  campaign, 
they  have  been  met  with  so  vigorous  a  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  kt- 
jkfNT,  under  tiieir  warlike  sultan,  MahmoiKi  II.,  that  the  issue  of  the 
contest  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  Russia  puts  forth  her  whole 
power,  and  Turkey  fights  for  her  existence.  Russian  successes  have^ 
of  lat^  been  reported ;  but  it  is  altogether  probable,  that  other  cam- 
piugns'*'  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  drive  the  Ottomans  into  Asia, 
ihwili  the  otiier  great  powers  of  Europe  suffer  the  contest  to  con 
tiQUie. 

ENGLAND. 

Hottse  of  Brunsioick. 

83.  Gteorge  I.,  Elector  of  Hanover,  had  been  proclaimed 
kiag,  by  flie  regency,  on  the  death  of  Anne;  1714.  At  the 
emnmfiDcement  of  the  present  period,  he  had,  therefore,  been 
on  the  throne  about  four  years.  Notwithstanding  the  divided 
state  rf  the  kingdom,  the  accession  of  George  took  place 
without  the  least  opposition,  tumult,  or  sign  of  pc^ular  dis- 
eontent. 

It  was  protestantism  that  gave  the  house  of  Brunswick  the 
throne,  and  it  was  protestantism  that  was  to  preserve  it  to 
tbem.  No  new  maxims,  no  new  continental  policy,  could 
ther^re  become  prevalent ;  it  was  the  ancient  policy  of  Wil- 
4iam  in.,  modified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
Thus  harmony  was  estabUshed  between  the  nation  and  the 
government ;  and  fortunately  for  the  new  house,  there  was 
for  a  long  time  yet,  a  pretender,  who  did  not  permit  these 
lOSModms  to  be  forgotten. 

•Since  the  aboye  was  penned,  a  series  of  sj^endid  victories  has  attended 
ue  Russian  ann%  m  ccmsequence  of  wlacb,  a  peace  has  been  concluded  bo- 
twesn  the  contending  pow^  on  terms  exceedingly  humiliating  to  the  Turiia 
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The  natural  consequence  of  this  polky  was,  th^  fall  of  the 
Uvry  ministry,  which  had  made  itsefr  more  than  suspected  by 
its  conduct  towards  the  pretender,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
ihjperiority  of  the  whigs. 

I  George  f  ^  was  the  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  Sector  of  Hanover, 
and  of  Sophia^  grand-daughter  of  James  I^  and  was  m  the  65th  year 
of  his  age,  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 

The  Pretender,  who  was  styled  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  was  tho 
son  of  James  II.  His  exclusion  from  the  throne  affected  the  public 
tranquillity,  for  a  time.  He  had  his  partisans  chiefly  among  the  to- 
ries,  and  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  sevwal  attempts  which  they  made  in 
his  behalf,  were  meffectual;  his  intrigues  weiy  detected ;  his  forces 
were  overpowered  in  battle ;  many  of  the  leacfers  among  the  rebels 
were  captured  and  executed ;  but  the  chevalier  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  to  France. 

34.  In  1720,  the  king  having  recommended  to  the  com- 
mons the  consideration  of  proper  means  for  lessening  the  na- 
tional debt,  this  proved  a  prelude  to  the  famous  South  Sea 
act,  which  became  so  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  In  this 
scheme,  it  was  believed  possible  speedily  to  perform  by  art, 
what  can  be  the  result  only  of  continued  exertion — the  liqui- 
dation of  the  public  debt ;  but  the  projects  of  the  South  Sea 
company  foundered,  and  thousands  were  involved  in  ruin. 
As  the  English  government,  however,  allowed  itself  no  des- 
potic steps,  its  credit  was  preserved  entire ;  and  it  found  itself 
able,  by  a  diminution  of  interest,  to  establish  a  linking  fund, 
which  only  needed  a  better  administration,  to  ^fect  its  object. 

§  The  character  of  George  I.  was  that  of  a  wise  and  good  mo- 
narch, but  he  was  less  popular  than  he  might  have  been,  had  he  staid 
more  at  home,  and  manifested  less  partiality  for  his  German  domi- 
nions. 

He  died  suddenly,  of  a  paralytic  disorder,  on  the  cOntment,  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age. 

34  i  George  II.,  succeeded  his  father,  1727,  and,  Uke  himy 
favoured  the  whigs,  and  was  strongly  attached  to  his  G^man 
possessions.  His  character  was  that  of  an  active,  intelligent 
prince,  possessing  a  violent  temper,  and  a  love  of  war.  His 
administration  of  affairs  was  generally  equitable,  and  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people.  A  period  of  peace,  diiring  ten  years,  in 
the  former  part  of  his  reign,  happily  occurred  through  want 
of  a  plausible  pretence  for  embarking  in  a  war.  At  length, 
occasion  was  found  far  collision  with  Spain,  and  war  was 
declared  in  1739.  It  produced  no  impcwrtant  results.  In  1744, 
England  declared  war  against  France,  and  amsCed  Maria 
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"[Pl^efiiai  of  Austria,  in  the  war  of  suecesrioD.  In  this  public 
»cpntest,  the  prindpal  states  of  Europe  were  involved  ;  and 
among  others,  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy  were 
fought ;  the  former  terminating  in  favour  of  the  allKs,  the 
lattec  m  fiivour  of  the  French.  The  British  king  command- 
ed, in  person,  li»  army  cm  the  continent. 

§The  minister  who  guided  the  destinies  of  England,  during  this 
pKC\  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  as  also  during  the  principal  part  of 
Ihe  former,  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Concerning  him,  the  his- 
toric professor  of  Gottingen  says,  "that  \yithout  the  restless  ac- 
tivity which  is  often  called  greatness,  he  was  a  statesman  most  wor 
thy  of  respect.  He  ttitraduced  uprightness  into  politics^  at  a  time, 
when  they  were  disgraced  by  the  profligate  Dubois,  and  the  false 
Alberoni.  But  his  maxim,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all,  entangled 
bim  in  a  web  of  negociations  and  relations-,  from  which,  only  an 
kdand  state,  like  England,  could  have  disengaged  itself."  Others, 
however,  speak  of  him  as  distinguished  for  the  system  of  corruption 
tifkd  venality  which  he  practeed  in  his  administration. 

35.  During  the  absence  of  the  king  on  the  continent,  the 
rebellion  in  Scotland,  1745,  took  place,  in  consequence  of  an 
effint  made  by  the  son  of  the  old  pretender,  for  the  British 
throne.  The  young  Charles  was  assisted  by  Louis  XV., 
and  having  lanckd  in  Scotland,  led  an  army  against  the  roya) 
forces,  which  he  defeated  in  the  battles  of  Preston  Pans,  and 
Falkirk ;  but  in  the  subsequent  battle  of  Culloden,  he  met 
with  a  decisive  overthrow.  The  Stuart  family  made  no  more 
attempts  to  take  possession  of  the  sceptre  which  they  had  lost 

In  1755,  war  was  renewed  between  France  and  England, 
on  account  of  encroachments  made  on  the  British  territories 
in  North  America.  The  war  was  not  at  first  very  fortunate 
to  the  British ;  but,  at  length,  they  met  with  signal  success, 
and  the  result  of  it  was,  the  surrender  of  all  Canada,  on  the 
part  of  the  French.  It  was  in  this  war,  that  the  brave  Wdfe 
perished,  having  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  the 
dty  of  Q.iiebec 

$  In  (he  expediticn  against  Quebec,  the  eourage  and  perseveranee 
of  Qeiinrp)  Wolfe,  surmounted  incredible  difficulties.  It  was  on  tha 
IJeights  of  Abraham,  which  he  succeeded  in  gaining,  that  he  fought 
sj^d.  defeated  the  French  army.  As  he  occupied  a  conspicuous 
station  in  the  front  of  the  line,  he  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  enemy^s 
marlumen,  and  received  k  shot  in  the  wrist.  Wrapping  a  handker- 
chJclT  roand  his  hand,  he  gave  his  orders,  as  usual,  without  benrajring 
the  least  emotion;  and  while  he  was  advanoii^g,  at  the  bead  of  the 
greua^ier^p  anptber  ball,  unfortn»3tely,  pierced  the  br^ist  of  this 
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ymmghmt)  who  thus  Mat  the  mooient  when  vIoiorywQsainioiafe 
eed.    His  death  was  mounied  as  a  national  loss. 

36.  At  this  period,  the  arras  of  Great  Britain  were  trium- 
phant in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
successes,  the  old  king  suddenly  expired,  in  the  77th  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  34th  of  his  reign. 

37.  George  IIL,  grandson  of  the  deceased,  «5ucceeded  him 
in  1760.  He  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  swayed 
the  sceptre  during  the  long  period  of  sixty  years  ;  the  longest 
reign  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  distinguished  as 
a  period  of  important  events,  and  of  the  nation's  advance- 
ment in  power,  wealth,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  The  Re- 
sources of  the  British,  in  their  great  contests,  during  thie 
reign,  appear  to  have  been  almost  inexhaustible. 

George  III.  commenced  his  reign  at  a  favourable  period, 
when  the  arms  of  the  nation  were  triumphant,  and  when 
Chatham,  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  the  British  minis- 
ters, administered  the  government.  His  miriistry,  which  be- 
gan under  the  former  reign,  continued  from  the  20tli  of  Octo- 
ber, 1756,  to  the  5th  of  October,  1761. 

§  "  What  ^Ye  years !"  says  Heeren.  "  By  the  greatness  of  his 
own  character,  he  elevated  the  spirit  of  bis  nation,  for  he  was  the 
first  to  breathe  into  it  a  confidence  in  itself."  Upon  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  violent  political  dissensions  arose,  which  were  afterwards 
increased,  upon  the  retirement  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 

38.  An  ill-judged  course  of  policy,  pursued  by  the  ministry 
towards  the  American  colonies,  gave  rise  to  those  animosities, 
which  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country,  l^his  colonial  war  commenced  in  1776.  The  elo- 
quence of  Chatham  was  arrayed  against  the  unjust  and  op- 
pressive measures  of  the  British  parliament.  But  his  coun- 
sels were  overruled,  and  after  a  long  and  distressing  conten- 
tion with  the  American  states,  Great  Britain  ackndwledged 
theur  independence  in  1783.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  and  rising  empire  in  the  new  world,  which  bids 
fair,  in  time,  to  rival  the  most  renowned  nations  of  Europe, 
and  of  antiquity.  Antecedently  to  this  contention,  party 
spirit  had  beconfe  general  and  violent  hi  Great  Britain,  and 
produced  frequent  changes  in  public  men  and  measures 

§  In  the  colonial  war,  France  and  Holland,  after  a  time,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  American  'govemmoit,  and  took  part  in  the  con- 
tenHon.    Though  England  thus  lost  important  foreign  possessions 
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and  increased  her  public  dd)t,  (from  146,000,000,  to  257,00Q,O0(t 
sterling,)  yet  she  lost  nothing  in  her  contest  with  other  powers;  her 
commerce  and  resources  were  constantly  extending,  and  her  sphii 
was  equal  to  every  effort 

39.  Another  important  feature  of  this  reign,  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  British  possessions  in  India.  The  British  East 
India  Company,  before  the  year  1766,  conquered,  and  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  together  with  Bahar 
and  part  of  Orissa,  a  large  and  flourishing  country,  contain- 
ing above  10,000,000  of  people,  and  producing  an  immense 
revenue.  These  territories,  afterwards,  received  a  very  great 
addition,  as  the  fruits  of  several  wars,  which  the  Company 
had  with  the  natives.  Hyder  Ally,  and  afterwards  Tippoo, 
his  son,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposition  to  the 
British  encroachments,  but  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
superior  prowess. 

I  Tippoo  was  vanquished  by  Lord  Comwallis,  in  1792,  and  de 
pnved  of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  In  1799,  Seringapatam,  the 
capital  of  Mysore,  was  taken  by  Gen.  Harris,  and  Tippoo  was  slain. 

40.  The  Irish  rebellion,  in  1798,  and  the  subsequent  union, 
in  1800,  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  were  also  important 
events  daring  this  reign.  The  rebels  in  Ireland  were  princi- 
|ially  Romanists,  the  most  numerous  and  least  favoured  part  of 
the  Irish  population,  whom  the  spirit  of  the  French  revolution 
had  at  this  time  affected.  The  Act  of  Union  was  the  favour- 
ite object  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  made  Ireland  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  empire.  From  the  danger  of  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  the  British  sovereignty,  the  ministry  and  the  par- 
liament, both  had  been  urged  to  this  project  of  a  legislative 
incorporation ;  and  in  the  anxiety  which  was  felt,  were  less 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  securing  a  majority  in  both 
houses,  than  became  the  dignity  of  the  empire.  For  this  object, 
the  arts  of  conniption  were  employed.  The  effects  of  the 
union,  however,  have  been  mutually  advantageous. 

§  A  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolution,  had  been  working  for  a 
long  time,  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people.  This  was  inflamed,  by 
the  countenance  which  the  government  of  France  had  given  to  ob- 
tain insurrectionary  projects.  With  a  view  to  effect  a  separation 
from  England,  and  form  a  close  connexion  with  France,  several  at- 
tempts were  made  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  land  troops  in  Ire- . 
land ;  but  these  attempts  proved  abortive.  The  French  fleets  wero  • 
cither  dispersed  by  storms,  or  defeated  by  the  valour  of  the  British 
admirals,  Duncan  and  Warren. 

Tn  the  sunomer  of  1798,  tiie  sphrit  of  revolution  had  arisen  to  sodi 
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a  height  that  mrenl  eounfies  wi^re  in  a«tate  of  Infurreotion.  Lord 
Coniwallis  was  now  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  and  took  command 
of  the  government's  forces.  He  engaged  the  rebels,  on  several  oo- 
easions,  and  many  lives  were  lost.  Pursued  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
government,  and  despairing  of  foreign  succour,  they  at  last  subnut- 
ted.  Some  of  than  su&ered  pimislmient,  others  emigrtoted  to 
America. 

41.  The  reign  of  George  HI.,  was  particulariy  distinguish- 
ed, by  the  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution. 
This  great  event,  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in 
the  hKtory  of  France,  commenced  in  1789.  It  threatened 
in  its  consequences,  the  overthrow  of  all  established  govern- 
ments, and  deeply  convulsed  the  whole  civilized  world.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1815,  Europe  endured  more,  in  the  loss  of  lives 
and  property,  and  suffered  more  misery,  than  in  any  other 
equal  portion  of  time,  since  it  has  been  known  in  history. 

§  The  government  of  Great  Britain,  early  conceiving  a  just  alarm 
for  its  own  safety,  zealously  embarked  in  the  European  war,  with  a 
view  to  check  the  dissemination  of  disorganizing  principles,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  All  the  Christian  states  in  Europe,  opposed  in 
their  turn,  the  tyranny  and  ambitious  views  of  France ;  but  Great 
Britain  only  pursued  the  object  with  undeviating  constancy,  and 
with  a  just  conception  pf  the  character  of  the  common  enemy.  Wil- 
ham  Pitt,  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  which  it  ever  had,  was  then  at  ^ 
its  head.  Under  his  auspices,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  disap- 
pointment and  success,  victory  crowned  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of 
the  British  nation  ;  efforts  and  sacrifices,  of  which  history  does  not, 
perhaps^  record  a  second  example.  All  Europe  was  arrayed  against 
her  at  times ;  yet,  so  far  was  she  from  being  intimidated,  or  dis- 
heartened, that  she  met  the  enemy,  whether  on  the  sea  or  land, 
wherever  he  was  to  be  foimd.  Her  greatest  efforts,  particularly  in 
the  former  part  of  the  war,  were  made  on  the  sea.  Here  Nelson,  the 
first  of  naval  captains,  gained  the  battles  of  the  Nile,  Copenhagen, 
and  Trafalgar,  and  almost  annihilated  the  maritime  power  of  the 
continent.  In  the  latter  part  )f  the  contention,  Wellington  conquer- 
ed the  armies  of  France,  at  Talavera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and 
Waterloo. 

An  interval  of  peace  occurred  between  the  years  1801  and  1803. 
But  this  short  suspension  of  arms,  was  felt  to  be  too  long  for  the 
safety  of  the  British  goveniment,  while  the  emperor  of  France 
seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to  his  ambition.  The  war  was  accordingly 
renewed ;  and  though,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  the  invasion  of 
England  was  threatened,  and  her  commerce  was  designed  to  be  ex- 
cluded fi-om  the  whole  continent,  yet  one  of  the  projects  was  aban^ 
doned.  and  the  other  proved  fruitless. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  which  happened  August  1, 1T98,  the  ma^ 
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ritime  fame  of  Great  Britain  was  established  beyond  all  competitum 
The  French  fleet  had  every  advantage  of  situation,  but  Nelson  cap 
tured  nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  destroyed  several  others.  In  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  which  was  fought  on  the  21st  of  October,  1806^ 
the  great  Knpliui  hero  defeated  a  powerful  fleet  of  the  enemy,  con- 
^sting  o'  thirty-ihree  i^ips  of  the  line.  His  own  force  amounted 
to  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line.  Nineteen  of  the  French  and  Span- 
irii  ships  were  captured,  though  four  of  them  only  reached  port,  the 
rest  having  l)een  purposely  destroyed,  as  it  was  impossible  to  take 
care  of  them  on  account  of  tempestuous  weather.  Subsequently, 
ihe  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  ships  which  escaped,  were  either 
wrecked  or  captured.  The  day  of  this  great  triumph  to  the  Eng 
lish  admiral,  was  the  day  of  his  death.  His  person  was  much  ex 
posed  in  the  battle,  and  being  observed  by  the  enemy,  he  was  point- 
edly assailed  by  the  muslcetry,  and  received  a  mortal  wound. 

42.  While  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  were  called  forth 
in  the  ^eat  European  contest,  she  found,  or  made  an  enemy 
m  the  United  States  of  America.  The  long  depending  dis- 
putes between  the  two  nations,  respecting  commercial  rights, 
terminated  in  hostilities,  which  were  commenced  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  by  an  attack 
on  Canada.  This  war,  though  not  very  vigorously  prosecu- 
ted, inasmuch  as  the  affaiis  of  Europe  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  British  ministers,  was,  nevertheless,  marked  by  uncom^ 
mon  acrimony.     It  continued  until  the  last  of  the  year  1814 

43.  During  tlie  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  lU., 
he  was  reduced  to  helplessness,  by  an  inveterate  insanity. 
In  the  meantime,  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  acted  as  re- 
gent In  r^ard  to  the  great  contest  the  laUer  pursued  the 
course  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  royal  father. 

§  The  old  kmff  died  on  the  29th  of  January,  1820.  The  subver- 
sion of  his  intellect,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on,  by  the 
sickness  and  death  of  his  youngest  daughter,  Amelia,  aided  by  the 
advance  of  age,  and  the  toils  and  anxieties  or  state.  Amelia,  when 
sensible  of  her  approaching  dissolution,  presented  to  him  a  ring,  re- 
ouesting  him  to  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  her  affection.  This  ten- 
der incident,  created  a  S3anpathy  which  soon  mastered  his  faculties 
and  he  gave  wav  to  an  incurable  despondency:  He  was  a  gooa 
monarch,  seemed  to  be  guided  by  religious  principle,  and  was  ho- 
noured and  beloved,  as  the  father  of  his  people.  His  natural  endow- 
ments were  not  gr^  though  he  possessed  good  sense,  and  a  cidti- 
vated  mind. 

His  succeiwor,  the  present  kmg,  is  George  IV.,  who  has,  hitherto, 
generally  reigned  in  peace  and  prosperity  The  only  war  of  any 
consequence  which  has  occurred  during  his  reign,  is  that  which  was 
carried  on  a  few  years  since  in  the  East    By  tht^he  British  pes- 
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sessioiis  have  been  immensely  enlarged,  particularly  by  a  reduction 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Burman  empire.  To  the  above  we 
may  add,  the  single  battle  of  Navarino,  against  the  Turkish  fleet,  in 
connfixion  with  the  naval  forces  of  France  and  Russia. 

FRANCE. 

House  of  Bourbon. — Revolutionj-^Napdeon.— Bourbons 
restored. 

43i  The  successor  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  great  grandson, 
who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Louis  XV.,  at  the 
age  of  five  years,  1716  A.  C.  Contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
old  king,  his  nephew,  Philip  of  Orleans,  obtained  the  rt5g©acy. 

§  Without  morals,  and  without  sense  of  shame,  the  duke  of  Orleatm 
was  regarded  as  more  profligate  than  he  actually  was,  and  the  long 
continued  anxiety  respecting  the  life  of  the  young  king,  who  was 
sickly,  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  politics  of  the  times.  Cor- 
ruption of  manners  was  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  regency, 
and  the  French  court  was  never  more  dissolute  than  at  this  time. 

It  was  during  this  regency,  that  France  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  pay  off  its  debts  by  means  of  the  paper  bank  law,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi scheme,  connected  with  it.  These  were  of  no  small  conse- 
quence for  its  future  fate^  and  its  whole  influence  in  the  European 
political  system.  The  rum  of  thousands  of  families  might  be  re- 
paired in  time,  but  it  was  the  arbitrary  money  operations  of  the  go- 
vernment, that  reduced  its  credit  to  irrevocable  ruin.  From  this 
time,  no  paper  money  could  be  issued  in  France,  under  the  old  con- 
stitution. The  French  flnancial  system  was  ever  after  in  an  unset- 
lied  state. 

44.  The  minister  whom  Louis  chose  soon  after  he  came 
of  age,  was  cardinal  Fleury,  whose  seventeen  years'  admi- 
nistration, if  it  was  not  free  from  faults  in  the  interior,  secu- 
red tranquillity  to  France,  and  was  beneficial  to  Europe. 

The  reign  of  Louis,  which  was  fifty-nine  years,  was  too 
long  for  hb  reputation  as  a  sovereign,  and  for  the  happiness 
of  his  people.  He  was  at  first  styled  well-beloved  by  them, 
but  they  had  occasion  eventually  to  lay  aside  that  flattering 
epithet. 

§  Louis  pursued  a  Ipng  course  of  rapacity,  profusion,  and  tyran- 
ny, and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  he  became  infamously  licen- 
tious and  debauched.  He  was  the  slave  of  his  mistresses,  and  his 
goverpraent  was  a  government  of  mistresses.  The  last  epoch  of  his 
reign,  may  be  compared  to  what  has  been  mythologically  d©» 
Qomhsated  the  iron  ace.  He  became  insensible,  not  only  to  the 
disgrace  and  ruin  of  his  state,  but  to  the  loss  of  his^iearest  and 
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dearest  relaUves^   many  of  whom  deceased  during    the   laUer 
part  of  his  life. 

It  is  said,  that  the  profusion  of  this  monarch,  led  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  undertake  the  scandalous  traffic  of  a  monopoly  of  com, 
which,  while  it  starved  his  subjects,  enabled  him  to  support  the  ex- 
travagant claims  of  his  minions  and  mistresses.  It  is  at  least  certain, 
that  at  his  demise,  200,000,000  of  hvres,  in  specie,  were  found  in  his 
private  treasury,  and  that  their  acquisition  could  be  traced  to  no  other 
source.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  vices  and  errors  of  Louis, 
particularly  his  extortions,  shotdd  nave  produced  difficulties  between 
him  and  his  people.  These  were  awtnifested  in  the  disputes  which 
he  carried  on  with  his  parliawnmts,  and  in  the  opposition  which  they 
expressed  against  his  rapacious  acts.  He  conducted  the  controversy, 
on  his  part,  iiv«o  ill-judged  and  unjust  a  manner,  that  afiairs  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  fast  ripened  for  that  dreadful  state  of  tMngs 
which  followed  under  his  unfortunate  successor. 

The  aggregate  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  is  one 
hmidred  and  thirty-one  years,  which  is  unparalleled  in  history.  Du- 
ring so  long  a  period,  what  treasures  were  drawn  from  the  French 
people,  in  consequence  of  the  ambitious  wars  of  the  one,  and  the 
profusion  and  fiscal  mismanagement  of  the  other  !  And  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  they  felt  their  burdens  to  be  msupportable  7 

45.  Louis  XVL,  who  was  grandson  of  the  late  king,  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Hia 
situation,  from  the  first,  was  critical  and  dangerous,  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  kings.  With  a  temper  fitted  to  make  a 
people  happy  in  ordinary  circumstances,  he  was  ill  calculated 
for  the  evil  days  on  which  he  was  fallen,  when  his  subjects 
were  almost  maddened  by  the  oppression  of  their  former  mas- 
ter, and  now  unreasonably  jealous  of  his  successor. 

§  Louis  seemed  to  aim  at  a  prudent  and  conciliatory  ^  ^ 

early  made  some  removals  from  office,  that  w#*^  '     .-  ^"^^V, 
pular,  and  sought  Integrity  and  tal^--  •    ,  .-*^  aesigned  tobe  po- 
Keeker,  and  Calonae,  wf^r.  ...*  mhis  ministers.    Jurgo^ 

fiilJVttoe«,  —  successively  placed  at  the  head  of  the 

...or  the  efforts  made  by  France  in  favour  of  American  Mid^>wi- 
dence,  and  the  consequent  great  increase  of  her  debt,  hCT  finaiicial 
•ituation  became  alarming,  and  demanded  attention.    The  disclo- 
sures and  discussions  on  this  subject,  led  directly  to  the  great  con- 
vulsion which  followed.    There  were  other  concurrent  causes,  such 
as  the  corruption  of  religion,  and  the  abuses  which  existed  m  the 
church;  tii^  despotism  and  profligacy  of  the  government ;  the  m^ 
duality,  and  the  '^nowjious  burden  of  taxation ;  the  hauteur  and 
cMious  privi]e<r'es  of  th».  nobility  and  clfer^  j  the  notions  respecting 
libeHy  and  -.ntial  rights,  generated  by  the  revolution  m  America,  and 
espedaiT'-;^  X*  proves*?  of  phUosophy,  freethinking,  and  atheumi, 
.£  ^togs  of  Voltake,  Rousseau,  aAdothera,  so-eflfartunUy 
Theie,  and  perhaps  other  causes  combined,  threw  a  great 
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iato  madneas  and  created  a  revolution  which  rocked  the 
world. 

A  state  of  things  arose  not  only  in  Ftance,  but  among  all  civilized 
nations,  very  different  from  any  which  ever  existed  before*  "  Tin? 
contemporary  world,  which  lived  in  this  period,^^  says  professor 
Ueeren,  "  caUs  it  the  revolutionary  ^t  is  as  yet,  too  early  to  decide 
with  what  name  it  shall  be  denoted  by  posterity,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century ;  probably,  the  constitutional ;  for  the  struggle  after  regular 
but  free  constitutions,  is  the  thread  that  guides  through  the  whole 
confusion." 

46.  Our  limits  preclude  a  minute  account  of  the  revdution 
which  was  now  about  to  burst  forth.  Suffice  it  to  say,  thai 
the  operations  of  government  being  nearly  suspended  for  want 
of  supplies)  the  king  was  induced  to  convoke,  first  an  assem- 
bly of  the  notables,  next  the  pai'liament,  and  afterwards,  the 
parliament  and  notables  together ;  but  nothing  was  effected 
by  their  measures.  At  last,  the  convocation  of  the  states-^gene* 
ral,  May  5th,  1789,  was  resorted  to  ;  but  difficulties  arising 
between  the  branches  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  popular 
branch  soon  declared  themselves  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  constituted  the  National  Assembly.  Conciliatory 
as  the  language  of  the  king  had  been,  the  measures  of  this 
body  were  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  oppositicm  to  his  prerogatives. 

The  revolution,  properly  speaking,  began  with  the  destruc^ 
tioa  of  the  ancient  prison  of  the  state,  the  JBastile,  14th  July^ 
1789.  This  was  followed  by  other  excesses  on  the  part  ol 
the  populace,  till  Paris  became  a  field  of  blood. 

§  The  States  (Jeneral  consisted  of  three  orders — nobility,  clergy, 
and  the  "  tiers  etat"  or  commons.  With  the  commons,  a  small  portion 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  united  in  calling  themselves  a  national 
assembly.  When  this  measure  was  adopted,  there  actually  i;emain-> 
ed  of  the  monarcBy  only  the  name.  The  king  and  the  royal  family 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  feeling,  which  demanded  their 
removal  from  Versailles  to  Paris.  Here,  however,  the  king  was  with 
.difficulty  preserved  from  violence,  which  the  mob  seemed  inclined 
to  offer  to  his  person.  He  attempted  to  flee  at  one  time,  but  his 
flight  was  intercepted. 

Tlie  progress  made  by  the  National  Assembly  at  its  earlier  sit- 
tings, in  the  work  of  reform,  was  manifested  by  several  important 
acts,  such  as  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility,  and  feudal  rights-* 
the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  all  judicial  functions— the  8uppre»- 
^ion  of  religious  houses  and  vows — and  the  division  of  France  into 
eighty-three  departments. 

In  the  year  1790,  those  political  societies  began  to  appear,  parti- 
cularly the  Jacobin  club,  which  controlled  the  measures  of  the  A0- 
tembly  in  so  remaricable  a  de^ee.  r^^^^i^ 
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47.  Although  Louis  accepted  the  new  constitution  of  1791, 
which  established  the  equality  of  ah  ranks  and  was  other, 
wise  obsequious  to  the  Assembly,  yet  the  Jacobins  were 
clamorous  for  the  aboUtion  of  royalty :  and  accordingly,  tl%c 
regal  governraent  was  abolished,  and  France  declared  to  be  a 
republic,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1 792.  This  was  done  by 
a  new  body,  called  the  National  Convention,  on  the  first  day 
of  its  meeung.  The  views  of  the  enemies  of  royalty,  were 
not  as  yet,  fully  answered.  For  the  kirig,  notWng.  furth^ 
was  to  remain,  than  in  the  language  of  Manuel  the  re- 
porter of  the  commune,  "the  right  of  justifying  himself 
before  the  sovereign  people."  He  and  the  royal  family  were 
immediately  imprisoned  in  the  temple.  Soon  after,  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  being  condemned 
on  several  charges  brouglit  against  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  death,  by  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  which  took  place  on 
the  21st  January,  1793. 

The  fate  of  Louis  has  been  widely  commisemted.  His 
character  was  that  of  an  intelligent  and  inoffensive  man,  but 
he  wanted  firmness,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  faction.  In  death, 
he  displayed  a  manly  dignity  and  fortitude. 

§  Among  the  charges  alledged  against  the  king,  were,  his  having 
mipplied  the  enemies  of  France  with  money ;  his  being  the  author  of 
the  war  waged  on  the  French  territory ;  his  having  conspired  against 
the  liberty  of  the  country,  &c.  &c.  He  answer^  the  accusations 
against  him,  in  a  self-possessed  and  dignified  manner. 

The  man  who  was  the  most  influential  in  procuring  the  destn^^ 
tion  of  the  king,  was  the  Duke  of  Orleaiii^  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  a  monster  of  wickedness. 

It  was  a  sublime  remark,  made  by  the  king's  confessor  to  him,  as 
he  mounted  the  scaffold,  on  wliich  he  was  executed,  "  Offspring  of 
St  Louis,"  he  said,  "  ascend  to  heaven." 

48.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  the  "  reign  of  terror,"  as 
it  has  been  denominated,  commenced  in  France,  under  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  erected  by  Robespierre  and  his  associ- 
ates. Factions  soon  arose  in  the  Convention,  and  their  mu- 
tual jealousy  led  to  the  most  fearful  consequences.  The  san- 
guinary excesses  of  monsters  in  human  form,  which  France 
for  a  long  tbne  was  doomed  to  sufler,  are  too  shocking  to  be 
described.  Besides  the  coimtless  massacres  of  the  rich  and 
noble,  and  generally  of  those  who  opposed  the  revolutionary 
furv,  the  parties  in  the  Convention  sought  the  destructic»i  of 
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«n^  another.  Each  successive  faction,  as  it  triumphed,  was 
at  length  put  down,  and  made  to  answer  with  blood,  the  cruel- 
ties wliich  it  had  committed.  Thus  these  execrable  wretches 
became  the  instruments  of  inflicting  merited  vengeance  on 
one  another.  The  Convention,  in  its  acts,  outraged  decency, 
and  rendered  its  infamy  immortal,  by  renouncing  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  queen  of  France,  Maria  Antoinette, 
perished  by  the  axe,  16th  October,  1 793.  Madame  Elizabeth, 
Bister  of  the  late  king,  was  beheaded  4th  February,  1794. 

$  The  human  monster  who  exercised  the  longest  and  most  terrific 
sway,  was  Robespierre,  with  his  viUanous  accomplices,  at  first  Dan- 
ton  and  Marat,  and  afterwards  Collot  d'Herbois,  Billand-Varennes, 
Coulthon,  and  St.  Just  The  party  which  was  opposed  to  Robes- 
pierre in  the  Convention,  called  the  Girondin,  fell  under  his  ruUi- 
less  domination.  Among  them  was  the  infamous  Orleans.  He 
smiled  at  his  condemnation,  and  made  but  one  request,  which  was^ 
that  his  punishment  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  following  day. 
On  his  way  to  execution,  he  braved  the  hisults  of  the  multitude, 
whose  contemptible  idol  he  had  so  long  been ;  and  perished  with- 
out the  smaUest  remorse  of  conscience. 

Robespierre  and  his  party,  were  at  length  piit  down,  and  of  all 
the  actors  and  victims  of  the  revolution,  he  suffered  the  most  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  death,  and  was  the  least  pitied.  In  attempting 
to  destroy  himself  with  a  pistol,  he  dreadfully  mangled  his  jaw,  and 
while  overwhelmed  with  indescribable  agony  from  the  wound,  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution,  surroundai  by  a  populace 
hitoxicatea  with  joy.  With  him  perished  eighty-three  of  his  as- 
sociates. 

49.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  Jacobin  clubs  were 
suppressed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,  1795, 
Oct.  26th,  the  Convention  closed  its  sittings,  having  been  the 
means,  in  all  probability,  of  more  hiunan  buffering  than  any 
other  deliberative  body  that  ever  met.  Two  days  after,  the 
executive  power  was  Vested  in  a  Directory  of  five,  and  the 
legislative  power  in  two  Councils. 

60.  While  these  transactions,  which  belong  to  the  internal 
history  of  the  revolution,  were  taking  place,  the  external  re- 
lations of  France  were  seriously  affected.  The  republic  had 
waged  a  desperate  war  with  the  adjoining  states,  from  nearly 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  These  states,  particu- 
larly Austria  and  Prussia,  took  the  part  of  Louis  and  his 
government,  from  natural  sympathy,  from  a  sense  of  danger, 
from  resentment  at  the  disorganizing  principles  which  the 
fevotutionists  disseminated,  and  from  the  desire  to  r^stor^ 
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tranquiffiljr,  and  reinstate  the  king  atk  his  thrcme*  The  ira» 
merous  emigrants  also,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  dergy,  and 
rich  citizens,  who  had  beenenaUed  to  escape  froin  tlie  scene 
of  blood,  offered  encouragement  and  aid.  Accordingly,  seve- 
ral armies  marched  to  the  bc^rders  of  France,  but  the  repub- 
lic, up  to  the  time  of  the  Directory,  not  c«ily  sustamed  itself 
against  the  efforts  of  its  enemies,  but  made  the  conquest  of 
the  Netheiiands,  changed  Holland,  then  perhaps  the  richest 
country  in  Europe,  into  a  dependaicy  of  France,  and  inva- 
ded Germany.  Such  was  the  energy  of  the  republic,  that 
alone,  without  a&ies,  it  had  at  command,  one  million  of  fight^ 
ing  men,  in  the  year  1794. 

61.  The  government  of  the  Directory,  continued  till  1799, 
when  the  executive  fow&c  was  vested  in  three  consuk^ 
of  whom  the  first  was  Bonapaite,  the  second  CambaceresL 
and  the  third  Le  Brun.  The  Diiectory  had  been  in  several 
instances  unfortunate  in  the  field,  and  the  consulate  was  d& 
signed  to  restore,,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  did  edectually  re- 
store, the  energy  of  the  government. 

The  series  of  hostile  efforts,  which  the  different  states  op- 
posed to  France  directed  against  that  country,  are  termed 
coalitions.  Including  both  republican  and  imperial  France, 
there  were  six  of  these  coalitions  with  which  she  ccmtraded ; 
two  under  the  former  character,  and  four  under  the  latter.  In 
these  combined  efforts,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were,  at  one 
time  or  another,  engaged. 

The  first  of  these  coalitions,  includes  the  wars  already  ad- 
verted to,  and  beginning  in  1793,  it  continued  till  nearly 
the  time  of  the  consulate.  In  this  coalition,  England,  Spain, 
and  the  Stadtholder,  were  included.  France  had  declared 
war  against  these  powers;  and  indeed  Portugal,  Naples, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Pope,  were  involved. 

{William  Pitt,  was  the  founder  and  head  of  these  combinationa. 
"  He  was  more  correct  than  others  in  his  estimate  of  the  danger, 
and  uo  less  great  in  character  than  in  talents,  he  never  capitulated 
with  political  maxims.  Whatever  could  be  accomplished  by  gold 
and  perseverance,  he  accomplished."  This  war  was  not  merely  a 
conflict  of  arms,  but  of  clashing  elements.  An  express  decree  of 
the  Convention,  announced  the  introduction  of  the  sovereignty  of  tht 
people,  in  every  country  which  its  armies  should  sulxiue. 

The  nature  of  the  warfare  carried  on  by  the  combined  power% 
iaroused  in  France  a  resistance  of  despair.  This  called  forth,  as  has 
ahready  appeared,  a  reign  of  terror,  with  all  its  cruelties,  a^d  all  hs 
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^fOTur,  and  sanctioned,  at  the  same  time,  a  maxim  more  momentous 
and  fearful  than  a  series  of  victories — that  every  citizen  is  a  soldier. 

The  success  of  France  iii  this  war,  was  signal.  At  length,  some 
61  the  powers,  as  Prussia,  Spain,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
withdrew  from  the  coalition,  and  made  peace  with  the  republic.  TJie 
cosdition,  however,  was  not  entirely  dissolved.  It  was  held  together 
by  British  gold.  A  foreign  commerce,  embracmg  every  quarter  of 
the  globe^  and  aided  by  an  oppressive  maritime  law,  oppressive  to 
neutrals,  supplied  Great  Britain,  at  this  critical  time,  with  wealth, 
which  no  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  possessed  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. 

The  war  of  the  continent  was  carried  on  with  the  most  vigour 
against  Austria ;  but  the  fate  of  Austria  was  not  to  be  decided  in 
(^rmany ;  there,  the  archduke  Charles  repelled  the  armies  of  the 
republic.  It  was  to  be  reached  through  Italy.  This  country,  there- 
fore, became  the  principal  theatre  of  the  war,  in  1796, 1797,  Here. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  his  27th  year,  first  entered  on  the  splendid 
andbloody  career  he  was  destined  to  run.  To  him  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy  was  intrusted,  February  23d,  1796.  One  cam- 
paign gave  him  Italy  ;  the  second,  peace.  This  was  the  peace  of 
.  Campo  Formio.  Out  of  the  Austrian  and  Papal  provinces  in  Italy, 
a  new  republic  was  formed,  imder  the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public. 

After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  there  was  no  suitable  theatre 
in  Europe,  for  the  hero  of  the  day.  Egypt,  the  land  of  ancient  won- 
ders, was  invaded  and  seized  by  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  1798.  Pre- 
pared under  the  mask  of  an  expedition  against  Englanid,  the  execu- 
tion was  yet  more  wonderful  than  the  preparation.  No  undertaking 
ever  created  such  immeasurable  anxiety  in  England.  Even  the 
great  naval  victory  at  Aboukir,  could  not  allay  it,  though  that  victo- 
ry produced  important  results.  England,  therefore,  was  determined 
not  to  rest,  till  Egypt  should  be  torn  from  France. 

62.  The  second  coalition  was  formed  in  1799,  by  means  of 
England  and  Russia,  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  victo- 
ry of  Aboukir.  Austria,  and  sonoe  other  powers,  soon  enga- 
ged in  it,  making  it  a  more  extensive  combination  than  the 
preceding.  Prussia,  however,  maintained  its  neutrality.  Un- 
der the  mismanagement  of  the  directorial  government  of 
France,  one  campaign  gave  the  victorious  alUes,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Germany ;  but  they  were  headed  by  the  able 
archduke  Charles,  and  the  dreaded  Suwarrow. 

§  A  brief  account  of  the  situation  of  Switzerland  will  now  be  given, 
as  here  a  convenient  place  is  found.  That  country,  in  the  heart  of 
Einrope,  had  succeeded  for  three  hundred  years  in  avoiding  all  parti- 
cipation in  those  great  disputes  in  which  tne  world  had  been  involv- 
ed;  but  it  was  destined  to  come  within  the  vortex  of  the  French  re- 
volution. This  country  became  agitated,  and  the  revolutwn  began 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  December,  1797.  The  evils  of  theiederaljoonstir 
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tmimi  were  disdosed ;  there  was  i,  WiM  df  t&aity,  and  the  burdeiii 
«t  teat  Ml  almost  exclusively  <tm  Behi^  The  ftench  ad*ranced  on 
two  sides,  with  bloody  fights ;  Berne  Was  oY^rpow^ned,  March,  1798, 
and  the  other  cantons  were  conquered,  except  iim  tbree  smaller. 
These  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  an  honoutable  capitulation. 
The  consequence  of  the  French  military  operations  ag&inst  Switzer- 
land was,  that  the  Helvetian  Republic  was  ptDdaimed,  April,  1798. 
Then  followed  five  unhappy  years  of  war  and  faction,  tSDrUxe  French 
act  of  mediation,  1803,  restored  to  the  Swiss,  their  kd&^  hut  alte^ 
ed  constitution. 

It  was  at  the  critical  period,  when  the  success  of  the  alliesi 
and  their  approach  towards  the  borders  of  France,  excited  such 
alarm  for  the  fate  of  the  republic,  that  Bonaparte  returned 
from  Egypt  and  Syria,  to  Paris,  and  overtlirew  the  directorial 
constitution.  The  directory  abdicated ;  the  deputies  of  th^ 
people  were  driven  asunder  with  clubs,  and  Bonaparte  was 
appointed  regent,  as  first  consul  The  most  important  resets 
ensued.  Factions  were  quelled  ;  internal  eiwmies  were  over- 
awed ;  tranquillity  was  restored;  and  nfew  ener^  and  life  were 
infused  into  every  department  of  the  government.  From  this 
time,  the  popular  sovereignty  was  at  an  end.  Hie  military 
force  of  the  nation  was  put  in  a  better  train,  and  a  series  of 
victories  and  conquests  commenced,  which  have  no  parallel 
in  modern  history.  Before  Bonaparte  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  French  armies,  Russia  had  seceded  from  the  coalition, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  only  Austiia,  on  the  continent^ 
feebly  aided  by  Naples,  and  the  south  of  Germany.  The 
great  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  besides  many 
smaller  ones,  brought  Austria  to  terms,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  general  peace  of  Amiens,  1802.  This  peace  raised  Bcma- 
parte  to  tlie  zenith  of  his  renown.  He  was  soon  after  elected 
fir^  consul  for  life.  At  this  epoch,  he  might  have  ruled  Eu- 
rope, without  further  contests,  had  he  been  able  to  rule  himself 
Absolute  sovereignty  only  could  suffice,  and  he  w^as  according- 
ly proclaimed  emperor  of  France,  in  1804,  to  which,  the  next 
year,  he  added  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  This  elevation  was 
brought  about  in  consequence  of  a  new  war,  which  had  com- 
menced the  (M^eceding  year,  and  which  is  soon  to  be  spoken  ol 

§  The  peace  of  Amiens  was  enjoyed  throughout  Europe;  but  k 
was  enjoyed  only  for  a  short  time.  This  was  to  have  been  expected, 
when  the  object  for  which  the  war  had  been  waged  by  the  ooalition- 
ists,  vi2.the  freedom  of  Europe,  was  farther  than  ever  from  beiBff 
secured.  Ever  England  desired  peace,  inasmuch  as  she  had  effected 
the  ddiTcrance  of  Egypt    This  was  with  her,  after  the  feUure  of 
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(he  generd  object,  the  tnrtiihg  TOint.  She  never  cotild  consent  to 
see  Egypt  a  colony  of  France.  Egypt  was  restored  to  the  Porte,  m 
1800,  by  means  of  the  successes  of  Abercrombie,  and  others. 

From  the  conflict  which  has  been  related,  France  had  retired 
with  its  interior  well  ordered  and  tranquillized,  with  an  increase  of 
territOTy,  and  with  the  restoration  of  all  its  colonies.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  work  of  Napoleon,  together  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  al- 
tars, and  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty.  The  project  of  an 
tmiversal  monarchy,  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realized. 
Such  a  project,  Napoleon  doubtless  had  formed,  but  it  wasdefeated> 
by  a  C(mcurrence  of  providential  circumstances.  No  potentate  in 
Europe  ever  had  such  resources  at  command.  His  sovereignty  in  the 
interior,  was  absolute.  Abroad,  France  extended  to  the  Rhine,  and 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  fell  under  Bonaparte's 
sceptre  ;  the  rest  of  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Ger- 
man states  on  the  Rhine,  were  kept  in  dependence  by  aUiances,  or 
by  fear,  and  Hanover  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

53.  The  third  coalition  against  France,  was  formed  in  1806, 
by  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  England  was 
its  centre.  A  general  rising  of  Europe  was,  according  to 
Pitt's  plan,  to  reduce  France  to  its  ancient  bounds,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  states  was  to  be  secured  by  judicious  regu- 
lations and  divisions.  England  had  been  at  war  with  France 
nearly  two  years  before  this  combination,  the  peace  of  Amiens 
having  continued  between  these  nations  scarcely  a  year.  The 
coalition  was  most  unfortunate.  The  power  of  Austria  was 
broken  at  Ulm,  and  at  AusterUtz,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg 
followed,  26th  December,  1805.  The  expeditious  movements 
of  the  French  emperor,  overthrew  the  whole  plan  of  the 
allies. 

§  The  war  between  England  and  France  alone,  which  commenced 
in  1803,  was  brought  on  by  the  refusal  of  England  to  give  up  the 
island  of  Malta,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  Egypt,  and  with  that  island, 
the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean.  France  would  not  concede 
these  points.  Though  these  nations  were  professedly  at  war,  there 
were  found  few  points  of  contact,  as  the  one,  at  that  time,  had  no 
power,  except  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  none  except  on  land.  Great 
Britain  swept  from  the  ocean,  all  the  enemy's  forces  that  could  be 
found  on  that  element,  and  recovered  the  colonies  that  had  been  re- 
stored to  France.  Before  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  it  was,  that 
the  famous  naval  battle  of  Tra&lgar  was  fought. 

The  first  instance  of  a  royal  family  being  dethrcmed,  by  a  bare 
proclamation,  occurred  at  Naples;  and  Bonaparte,  by  placing  his  el> 
der  brother,  Joseph,  on  that  Uirone,  laid  the  foundation  of  tbe  dcF 
inini(Mi  of  his  fiamily  in  Einropa 
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In  this  war,  Prussia  oMinately  insisting  on  nentrality,  was  not  to 
le  gained.  And  yet,  without  the  accession  of  this  power,  it  was  im-. 
possible  to  malce  an  efficient  attack  on  France  ;  the  northern  half  ol 
which,  was  protected  by  Prussia's  neutrality.  The  consequences, 
however,  of  the  peace  of  Presburgh,  revealed  to  Prussia,  as  well  as 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  gigantic 
ambition  of  Napoleon.  It  was  ascertained  that  neutrality  could  nut 
be  preserved,  towards  one  who  wished  for  none.  Prussia  stood  di* 
rectly  in  the  conqueror's  way,  and  its  neutrality  was  violated  with- 
out hesitation,  by  the  march  of  French  troops  through  one  of  its 
provinces.  That  power  began  to  make  preparations  after  the  war 
had  been  actually  decided  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  When,  however, 
the  Prussian  monarch  found  that  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 
the  quiet  of  northern  Germany  was  to  be  purchased,  on  the  condi 
tion  that  he  was  to  cede  to  France  several  provinces,  and  occupy 
Hanover  in  return,  thereby  exposing  himself  to  a  war  with  Englanu 
and  Sweden,  his  embarrassment  was  extreme.  But  the  scales  turn- 
ed in  favour  of  a  war  with  France,  and  thus  arose  a  new  combi- 
nation, though  the  old  one  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  ceased,  since 
Russia  had  not  wholly  retired  from  the  field. 

54.  A  fourth  coalition,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  numbered, 
was  soon  matured,  1806,  which  included  Prussia,  Russia, 
Austria,  Sweden  and  England.  Prussia,  which  began  the 
war,  was  utterly  overthrown  by  one  battle,  that  at  Jena  and 
Auerstadt.  Its  capital  was  entered,  and  here  Bonaparte  is- 
sued the  Berlin  Decree,  announcing  the  blockade  of  the  British 
islands.  The  conqueror's  army  passed  into  Poland,  and  the 
war  was  thus  transferred  from  the  banks  of  the  Soal,  to  those 
of  the  Vistula,  where  Russia  was  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending its  frontiers.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  were  fought 
the  obstinate  and  bloody  battles  of  Pultusk,  Eylau,  and 
Friedknd,  with  the  Russians.  The  last  only  was  decisive, 
and  led  to  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Tilsit,  7th  July, 
1807,  Peace  was  concluded  two  days  after  with  Prussia,  by 
which  about  one  half  of  the  monarchy  was  returned,  as  a 
gift  of  charity,  and  this  once  potent  nation,  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  second  rank,  Russia  gained  a  small  accession  of 
territory,  but  both  nations  agreed  to  close  their  harbours  and 
countries  against  British  navigation  and  trade.  All  was 
now  French  law  or  influence  tl^oughout  continental  Europe^ 
and  all  was  made  to  bear  against  Britain, 

§  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Russia  had  been  made  beforehand,  not 
merely  a  spectator,  but  an  active  participator  in  the  project  of  crush 
ing  Britam,  by  excluding  it  from  all  trade  and  communication  with 
the  continent    This  was  done  by  &e  secret  articlerof  the  peace. 
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England,  howeTer,  uHieipcited  the  enemy^s  dq)endance  on  the  fleet  <»f 
Denmark,  and  effected  its  surrender,  by  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen. One  consequence  of  this  act  was,  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Russia  against  England,  and  another  was  an  alliance  of  Denmark 
with  France,  which  was  to  open  to  this  latter  power  the  road  to 
Sweden. 

The  Berlin  Decree  was  met  by  the  British  Orders  in  Council 
which  prohibited  every  ship  from  entering  aay  Fr^Msh  port  or  any 
port  under  French  influence,  under  pain  of  confiscation.  TTiis  was 
followed  by  the  Decree  of  Warsaw,  declaring  that  all  British  com* 
modities^  in  the  Hanseatic  cities,  were  confiscated,  without  respect  ol 
owners.  This  decree  was  retaliated  by  a  strict  blockade  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Wesar,  and  by  the  Order  in  Council,  declaring  in  blockade; 
all  ports  from  which  the  British  fla^  was  excluded,  and  that  all  ships 
proceeding  thither,  should  be  captui  ed^  unless  th^  had  touched  at  a 
British  port,  and  paid  a  duty.  This  was  answered  by  the  Decree  oi 
Milan,  by  which  every  ship  which  should  submit  to  these  conditions^ 
was  declared  denationalizt^,  and  a  lawful  prize.  Thus,  neutral  pow- 
ers could  have  no  navigation.  Afterwards,  the  mad  Decree  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  consigned  to  the  flames,  all  British  manufactures  from 
Naples  to  Holland,  and  from  Spain  to  Germany.  But  Europe  could 
not  subsist  under  the  operation  of  sudi  measures.  Industry  was 
Vitally  paralized. 

55.  Napoleon,  triumphant  and  powerful,  now  wished  to 
enlai^  the  domini<m  of  his  family,  by  appropriating  to  his 
remaining  brothers,  the  thrones  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Spain  was  destined  to  receive  his  brother  Joseph,  whom  Mu- 
rat,  the  emperor's  brother^n-law,  was  to  succeed  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  Louis  Bonaparte  had  before  been  made 
king  of  Holland,  and  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia.  His  de- 
sign on  Portugal  failed,  though  its  throne  was  prostrated.  A 
new  and  greater  throne  arose,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
Under  a  British  convoy,  the  royal  house  of  Portugal  emi- 
grated to  Bi^zil.  His  design  on  Spain  succeeded  for  a  time, 
by  his  having  artfully  secured  the  person  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, and  compelling  him  to  resign  his  crown,  in  favour  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  20th  June,  1808. 

This  act,  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral  character,  was  a  political 
fiiult  on  the  part  of  Napdbon ;  the  first  fatal  step  which  he  took, 
towards  his  subsequent  downfsd.  He  had  already  the  con- 
trol of  Spain,  by  his  influence.  "  It  was  done  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  nation :  an  universal  insur- 
rection having  ensued,  it  opened  the .  abyss  which  devoured 
aKke,  the  French  armies,  and  the  French  finances ;  and  it 
gave  England  a  theatre  for  war.     But  it  taught  Europe  that 
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the  people  are  morfe  powerful  than  mercenary  armies,  and  it 
was  destiRed  to  give  freedom  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe." 
The  British,  who  were  called  to  the  aid  of  Spain,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Spanish  forces,  carried  on  the  war  from  1808, 
to  1813.  Many  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  English- 
Spanish  tToops  were  generally  victorious.  Here  "  the  Marl- 
oorough  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  liegan  his  brilliant  career. 
The  French  were  eventually  driven  out  of  the  country. 

66.  While  the  war  in  Spain,  employed  the  best  forces  of 
the  French  empire,  the  insatiable  conqueror  meditated  a  new, 
greater,  and  more  formidable  war.  That  was  the  war  with 
Russia,  in  1812 ;  a  war  which  decided  the  destiny  of  Europe. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  conr 
ceming  this  terrible  conflict,  in  the  history  of  Russia. 

67.  After  Napoleon's  defeat,  he  fled  to  Paris,  and  raising 
another  army,  he  hoped  to  regain  the  dominion  which  he 
had  lost  in  the  east.  To  oppose  him,  the  Fiflh  Coalition 
was  formed,  consisting  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  a  part  of 
the  Confedemtion  of  the  Rhine,  and  Sweden.  Of  this  con- 
flict also,  no  particular  mention  need  be  made  here,  since  the 
detaikt  iiave  been  given  elsewhere.  It  may  only  be  said,  that 
the  allies  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  France-  -that 
after  much  and  strenuous  fighting,  they  entered  Paris,  which 
capitulated,  30th  March,  1814 — and  tiiat  with  the  ca]^tal, 
France  was  conquered,  because  in  France,  the  capital  is 
every  thing. 

6S.  The  results  of  these  successes  of  the  allied  powers, 
were  important,  and  great  changes  took  place.  The  situa- 
tfon  of  Napoleon  becoming  extremely  critical,  he  abdicated 
the  throne  of  France,  and  was  removed  to  the  island  ot 
Elba.  His  mighty  empire,  reared  by  a  military  despotism, 
fell  into  ruins.  And  Louis  XVIII.,*after  an  absence  of  twen- 
ty-three years  from  his  Idngdom,  returned  and  took  possession 
of  liis  rightful  throne. 

{  Bonaparte  had  it  in  his  power,  while  the  allies  held  a  oongr^ 
at  ChatiUon,  to  preserve  the  throne  and  empire,  had  he  been  satis- 
fied with  ancient  France.  But  it  was  fortunate  that  he  demanded 
too  much,  and  even  this,  as  an  intercepted  letter  of  his  minister, 
Maret,  afterwards  showed,  was  only  a  deception.  After  his  defeats 
in  defending  France,  the  senate,  lately  his  slave,  openly  proposed  the 
deposition  of  Bonaparte^  and  he  himself,  not  without  many  useleat 
attempts  in  favour  of  hui  non,  descended  from  the^fallinff  throna. 
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tkftvHi^  ejcecuted  ail  unconditional  abdication  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  1st  April,  1814.  He  was  soon  after  escorted  to  Elba, 
Wliich  he  received  with  full  sovereignty,  with  a  pension  of  two  and 
a  half  millions  from  the  revenues  of  France,  and  with  a  body  guard 
of  four  hundred  men. 

Louis  XVIII.  had  spent  his  time  in  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
finally  England.  The  same  month  that  restored  to  France  her  king, 
beheld  three  other  princes,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  thrones, 
ascend  them  again. — Pius  VII.,  returned  to  Rome,  Ferdinand  VII.. 
to  Madrid,  and  Victor  Emanuel  to  Turin. 

69.  To  restore  the  political  system  of  Europe,  which  had 
been  so  completely  subverted,  a  General  Congress  was  as- 
sembled at  Vienna,  1st  November,  1814.  Six  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  were  present,  united  in  peace  as  in  war, 
with  a  long  and  splendid  list  of  princes,  ambassadors,  and 
ministers.  While  they  were  engaged  in  their  difficult  and 
important  deliberations,  an  event  occurred  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  sixth  and  last  coaUtion  of  the  European  powers. 
"  The  man  of  destiny"  again  made  his  appearance  on  the 
bloody  arena  where  he  had  lately  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part, 
but  whence,  it  was  hoped,  he  had  been  excluded  forever. 
Having  escaped  from  Elba,  Bonapaite,  after  an  unparralleled 
adventure,  reached  Paris,  and  re-seated  himself  on  the  im- 
perial throne.  A  temporary  confusion  ensued,  but  the  result 
proved  that  the  army,  and  not  the  nation,  was  the  suppoit  of 
that  throne.  The  great  day  of  Waterloo,  the  18th  June, 
1815,  buried  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  dust. 

§  The  French  king,  upon  Bonaparte's  return  to  Parisj  withdrew  to 
Lille,  and  afterward  to  Ghent.  He  came  back  to  his  capital  after 
an  absence  of  one  hundred  days,  and  was  the  second  time  seated  on 
his  throne. 

In  the  whole  career  of  Bonaparte,  nothing  was  more  extraordina- 
ry than  his  progress  through  France,  and  re-occupancy  of  the 
throne.  He  landed  at  Cannes,  March  1st,  1815,  and  in  twenty  days 
from  that  time,  accompanied  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  he 
reached,  though  without  opposition,  the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs. 
No  blooSi  was  spilt.  The  previous  conspiracy  seems  not  to  have 
been  very  extensive,  because  the  emperor  could,  and  of  course  did, 
rely  on  the  assistance  of  the  troops.  They  received  him  with  en- 
thusiastic shouts.  The  nation  was  held  in  mute  astonishment  for  a 
time ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  had  lost  in  a  measure  his 
influence  over  it  Instead  of  ruling  the  parties  as  formerly,  he 
Seums  to  have  been  swayed  by  them.  So  much  the  more  energetic 
were  his  warlike  preparations — he  could  now  indulge  no  hope  of 
peace. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  tliat  the  news  of  Napoleon's  return, 
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reached  the  congress  of  Vienna,  \^ile  still  in  sessicHi.  The  laosl 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  were  adopted.  By  a  special  act,  he 
Was  declared  the  enemy  of  the  nations.  Mid  to  have  forfeited  the 
protection  of  the  laws.  Almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  small  and 
great,  combined  apinst  the  usurper.  The  sum  of  all  the  contin- 
gents to  be  furnished,  amounted  to  1,057,400  fightmg  men.  A  Bri- 
tish-German and  a  Prussian  army  were  assembled  with  the  utmost 
speed,  under  Wellington  and  Blucher.  Napoleon  was  equally  active, 
and  pressed  for^'ard  across  the  boundaries  With  170,000  men,  16lh 
Juno,  1813.  He  first  met  "  the  gray  hero**  (Blucher,)  at  Liffny, 
who,  after  a  bold  resistance  was  forced  back  to  Wavre*  MeanxvliUe 
the  army  of  Wellington  was  drawn  tip  at  Waterloo*  Napoleon 
commenced  the  attack  at  noottj  of  the  18th  June,  with  a  great  su- 
periority. A^er  an  awful  conflict,  the  Victory  was  fluctuating  at 
evening,  when  Blucher  appeared  with  his  auxiliaries,  at  the  right 
crisis,  and  decided  the  battle* 

Bonaparte  fled  to  Paris,  abdicated  anew  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
after  fruitless  attempts  to  escape  to  Amerit^a,  he  surrendered  himself 
to  a  British  ship  of  the  line ;  but  instead  of  being  permitted  to  land 
In  England,  as  he  wished,  he  was  transported  to  the  island  of  St 
Helena,  Oct  16th,  and  Was  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  till  his 
death,  which  happened  5th  May,  182L 

Thus  "on  an  Island  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  died,  almost 
unnoticed,  the  man,  whose  name  but  a  short  space  before,  had  filled 
the  world.  His  plans  were  wrecked ;  from  the  thraldom,  which  he 
Was  preparing  for  the  nations,  there  sprang  liberty  in  more  than 
one  quarter  of  the  globe.  Unknown  to  niniself,  he  was  but  the  in- 
strument of  a  higher  power ;  for  his  objects  were  not  its  objects. 
W'hatcver  judgement  posterity  may  pass  on  him,  universal  his- 
tory can  view  him  only  from  this  point.'*  He  Was  the  author  of 
several  valuable  institutions,  and  effected  some  propitious  changes, 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  the  rest  of  Europe  5  yet  they  were  pur- 
chased at  too  dear  a  price— infinitely  dearer  than  if  he  had  taken 
Washington,  and  not  Caesar,  as  his  model*  Like  other  great  con- 
querors, he  sacrificed  the  repose,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  millions^ 
to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

France,  having  been  conquered  the  second  time,  by  the  second 
taking  of  its  capital,  was  required  to  indemnify  the  allies  for  their 
expenses  end  sacrifices.  She  was  left  a  great  and  a  powerful  nation, 
little  less  diminished  in  territory  than  after  the  first  pacification! 
which  fixed  her  limits  nearly  as  they  were  in  1789.  The  indemnity 
which  the  allies  received,  consisted  chiefly  in  money,  and  in  the 
occupancy  of  eighteen  fortresses,  by  a  portion  of  their  troops,  to  be 
supported  at  the  cost  of  France.  'These  troops,  however,  were  all 
withdrawn  long  before  the  term  agreed  on,  which  was  five  years. 

Louis  XVIII.,  whose  reign  was  that  of  a  prudent,  though  ineflS- 
dent  monarchy  died  in  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the 
CJount  d'  Artois,  under  the  appellation  of  Charles  X.  The  princi- 
pal event  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  was  the  invasion  of  Spain,  in  1823. 
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by  a  French  alrmy  under  the  Duke  d'  Angoulemi;,  but  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  in  consequence  of  the  decisions  of  the  congress 
of  Verona,  in  1822.  This  unmstifiable  act  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Cortes;  and  the  despotii^m  of  absolute  royalty  was  immedi^ 
ately  re-established. 

ITALUN  STATES. 

60.  In  the  hfetory  of  ItalITj  during  modem  ages,  nothing 
important  occurred  till  the  late  convulsions,  occasioned  by  the 
French  revolution.  The  Italian  states  shared  deeply  in  them, 
as  has  already  appeared.  It  may  be  only  added,  that  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  decreed  the  subdivision  of  Ita* 
ly,  between  the  house  of  Austria,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the 
Pope,  and  the  king  of  Naples.  The  free  republics  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Lucca,  have,  in  consequence,  been  amalgamated 
with  arbitrary  sovereignties  ,•  and  Austria  is  become  the  pre* 
ponderating  power  of  Italy. 

SPAIN. 

61.  Philip  v.,  the  monarch  of  Spain,  at  the  commence* 
tnent  of  this  period,  reigned  till  the  year  1746.  During  hi3 
long  rule,  the  nation  degenerated  as  before,  from  the  opera* 
tion  of  a  despotic  government,  a  superstitious  and  cruel  reli- 
gion, aided  by  the  natural  indolence  of  the  people. 

§  In  1717,  the  Spaniards  took  Sardinia;  but  the  next  year  invaded 
Sicily,  without  success. 

62.  Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  VL,  1746, 
who  was  a  mild  and  pacific  prince,  but  whose  reign  is  barren 
of  those  events  which  usually  furnish  matter  for  history. 
The  indolent  and  effeminate  Charles  III.,  brother  of  Ferdi* 
nand,  succeeded  him,  in  1759,  who  reigned  till  the  year  1788. 
The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were,  the  formation  of  the- 
family  compact,  between  Prance  and  Spain ;  the  union  of 
these  nations  against  England,  in  the  American  war;  and 
their  unsuccessful  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

$  In  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  twelve  thousand  pieces  of  heavy  ordi- 
nance were  accumulated  before  the  place,  for  the  numerous  intended 
attacks  by  sea  and  land ;  there  were,  also,  in  proportion,  gim-boats, 
bomb-vessels,  battering  ships,  military  stores,  and  ammunition.  In* 
deed,  nearly  all  the  frigates  and  smaller  armed  vessels  of  the  king^ 
dom,  were  assembled  to  aiford  requisite  assistance,  and  the  combined 
fleeUf  of  Fismce  md  Sp$di^  ai»Quntir^  toaboat.fi£^  ^am  oi  ^e  lino, 
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Were  to  cover  and  support  the  attack.  But  all  this  formidable  fome 
was  employed  in  vain,  from  the  almost  impregnable  situation  of  the 
^ort  and  the  valour  of  its  defenders.  It  seemed  as  if  so  many  can- 
non and  other  means  of  destruction,  playing  upon  the  rock,  would 
have  annihilated  it-^all  looked  like  a  mass  of  fire  in  and  around  it, 
but  the  loss  sustained  bv  the  besieged  was  much  less  than  might 
have  been  expected,  while  that  of  the  Spanish  and  French  was  im- 
mense. The  mortification  which  the  Spaniards  always  have  felt,  ever 
since  this  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  this  celebrated  siege. 

63.  Charles  IV.  possessed  the  crown  upon  the  death  of  Lis 
father,  1788.  He  was  an  inefilicient  and  unfortunate  mo- 
narch. In  1792,  he  entered  into  a  league  against  the  French 
fepuhlic,  but  being  defeated,  he  united  with  France  against 
Great  Britain.  After  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
Spain  professed  to  be  neutral,  till  the  capture  of  several  of 
her  treasure  ships,  by  a  British  squadron,  after  which,  the 
weakness  of  the  government  led  to  an  insurrection,  and  Fer- 
dinand VII.  dethroned  his  father. 

The  ftither  and  son,  under  the  influence  of  French  intrigue, 
afterwards  appealed  to  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  father  formal- 
ly surrendered  his  kingdom,  at  Bayonne,  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  claims  of  his  son ;  who,  after  being  also  obliged 
to  sign  a  renunciation  of  the  throne,  was  then  treacherously 
detained  a  state  prisoner,  at  Compeigne,  in  France.  From 
this  period,  the  situation  of  Spain,  appears  in  the  account  al- 
ready given  concerning  France. 

§  Since  the  restoration  of  the  general  peace,  Spain  has  been  more 
unfortunate  than  any  other  of  the  European  communities.  AlntMid, 
she  has  lost  her  colonies  ui  South  America ;  at  home,  the  horrors  ol 
anarchy  and  internal  war,  and,  at  length,  of  despotism  and  the  In- 
quisition, she  has  been  doomed  to  bear. 

Portugal  has  experienced  scarcely  a  milder  fate  than  Spain.  Its 
tiituation  since  the  emigration  of  the  royal  family  to  Brazil,  has  been 
singular,  and  at  the  present  time,  is  deplorable.  A  monarch  residirig 
in  a  colony,  and  governing  the  parent  state,  is  altogether  a  novelty 
in  the  history  of  the  world ;  yet  such  has  been  the  fact  in  regard  to 
the  emperor  of  Brazil.  At  this  moment,  the  despotism  of  the  usurp- 
er, Don  Miguel,  is  producing  consternation  and  distress  among  the 
adherents  of  the  regular  government. 

The  history  of  Portugal,  from  the  time  of  its  independence  nndet 
^hn,  duke  of  Braganza,  in  1664,  to  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, is  of  so  httle  consequence,  that  it  has  been  omitted  altogether, 
^ce  the  latter  period,  the  incidental  notices  which  have  been  rfven 
of  iteafl&irs,mu«t«uffioe.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Ptortugueee 
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are  atill  rich  in  colonial  possesisions,  notwithstanding  they  have  loet 
most  of  what  they  used  to  hold  In  Asia. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

64.  The  history  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  name  of 
Holland,  was  briefly  sketched  in  the  period  preceding  the 
last  Holland,  as  including  seven  united  provinces,  and  as 
constituting  an  independent  nation,  was  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, as  an  eminently  enterprising  and  industrious  people, 
also  placed  them  at  the  head  of  these  countries.  In  the  ages 
preceding  the  French  revolution,  their  commerce  was  exceed- 
ed by  that  of  no  nation,  and  wealth  from  this  source  poured 
in  upon  them  apace.  Their  maritime  force  was  consequently 
extensive,  and  they  had  numerous  collisions  with  their  great 
rivals,  the  British,  who  were  destined,  at  last,  far  to  surpass 
them  in  riches  and  naval  power. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was 
apparent,  that  the  Dutch  were  falling  from  their  high  eleva- 
tion. Indolence,  luxury,  and  avarice,  the  consequence  of 
wealth,  had,  in  a  degree,  affected  this  excellent  people ;  and 
their  spirit,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  invincible, 
yielded  to  French  intrigue  and  military  enthusiasm,  at  the 
era  of ,  the  revolution. 

The  ten  provinces,  called  Belgium,  or  Flanders,  since 
they  were  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  have  been  usually 
divided  into  Austrian,  French,  and  Dutch  Netherlands. 
Prussia,  also,  has  shared  in  them  ;  and,  indeed,  they  have 
often  changed' masters.  They  were  swallowed  up  eventually 
in  the  great  political  vortex,  to  which  reference  has  been  so 
frequently  made. 

§  No  space  remains  for  an  account  of  the  stadtholders  of  Holland, 
since  the  time  of  Maurice,  who  was  mentioned  in  the  eighth  period. 
Nor  is  their  history  very  important,  as  the  stadtholdership  was  seve- 
ral times  abolished.  During  the  separate  times  of  its  existence,  it 
has  been  held  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Orange. 

66.  After  the  United  Netherlands  were  overrun  by  the 
French,  in  1795,  and  the  stadthdder  and  his  family  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  England,  the  whole  country  was  oppressed 
and  plundered  by  the  French,  and  the  melancholy  spectacle 
was  presented,  of  ruined  commerce  and  civil  discord,  with  an 
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incredible  mass  of  public  and  individual  suffmng.  Besides 
misery  at  home,  there  was  loss  abroad ;  and  Holland,  rich  in 
colonies,  was  stripped  of  most  of  them,  by  means  of  the  re- 
volutionary wars,  in  which  she  was  involved. 

In  1814,  the  prince  of  Orange  wag  recalled,  and  Flanders 
being  annexed  to  Holland,  and  forming  one  kingdom,  he  as 
eumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

J  The  restoration  of  the  state  of  the  Netherlands,  was  one  of  the 
principal  points  in  the  restoration  of  the  political  system  of  EuropcL 
effected  by  the  congress  at  Vienna.  That  its  fate  was  connected 
with  the  fate  of  the  Bclgic,  no  less  than  the  Batavian  provinces,  ap- 
peared from  the  fact,  that  Belgium,  in  the  hands  of  France,  fii^ 
opened  the  avenue  to  universal  dominion.  It  was  felt  to  be  necessa- 
ry,  to  found  there  a  powerful  state,  which,  at  least  in  alliance  with 
PniSBia,  should  be  strong  enough  for  its  own  defence ;  and  the  union 
of  all  the  Netherlands  into  one  kingdom,  was  resolved  oii  by  the 
Congress.  The  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Orange  adopted  tbo 
royid  title,  and  gave  them  a  free  constitution. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

66.  In  the  history  of  Turkey,  we  perceive  the  evidences 
of  a  rapid  decline,  from  about  the  commencement  of  th^ 
present  period.  The  people  have  been  extremdy  depressed, 
and  the  nature  of  theu*  institutions  is  such  as  to  preclude,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  improvements  common  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Some  changes  have  very  recently  been  effected. 
The  discipline  of  the  army  has  been  improved,  and  the  an- 
cient body  of  the  Janizaries,  so  formidable  to  the  government 
tad  its  master,  has  been  broken  up  by  the  present  energetic 
Sultan.  Yet  the  empire,  as  it  respects  European  dominions, 
is  now  on  the  brink  of  destruction,*  from  the  victorious  ca- 
reer of  the  Russians.  From  its  conflicts  with  tliat  peqple,  i^ 
lias  generally  retired,  shorn  of  some  portion  of  its  territories, 
and  with  dimhiished  strength  and  resources.  With  Persia, 
also,  it  has  often  fought,  but  on  more  equal  terms. 

At  the  commenM^ement  of  this  period,  Achmet  III.  was  tlie 
reigning  Sultan.     He  was  deposed  in  1730,  since  which  time, 

*  ^^-sJ®  ^^  *^***y  of  peace,  which  the  Sultan  ratified,  on  the  20th  Septent 
per,  1829,  European  Turkey  is  nominally  preserved  in  independence ;  but  the 
flerms  of  padficanon  wen*  so  tavouraOic  to  Kum»m,  dmt  the  latter  emoyi  IdiuQel 
•wy  adfaiitage  #hadi  wduW  accrue  &om  the  actual  votaeemaa  <rf  tb* 
oountiy. 
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thftfe  have  been  seven  sultans,  viz.  Mahomet  V.,  Osman  TIL, 
Mustapha  111.,  Achmet  IV.,  Selim  III.,  Mustapha  IV.,  and 
Mahmoud  II.,  the  present  sultan. 

§  Under  Mustapha  III.,  Turkey  and  Russia  engaged  in  a  furious 
and  bloody  war,  which  lasted  from  1769,  to  1774;  By  means  of  a 
fleet  which  sailed  to  the  Archipelago,  the  Russians  seized  a  part  of 
the  Morea,  whose  inhabitants  soon  rose  in  a  general  revolt,  and  de* 
clared  in  favour  of  Russia.  But  the  sultan  sent  an  army  to  th 
Peninsula,  and  quelled  the  revolt,  inflicting  the  severest  punishment 
on  many  of  the  unhappy  Greeks.  This  war  was  disastrous  to  the 
Tiu-ks. 

The  war  was  renewed  by  Achmet  IV.,  in  1787,  and  concluded  not 
until  1792,  under  Selim  III.  Important  concessions  were  made  to 
Russia.  KoutousofF  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  this  war,  aa 
did  also  Suwarrow.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Selim,  that  Bona- 
parte invaded  Egypt,  and  the  transactions  took  place  in  regard  to 
that  country,  which  have  been  related  in  the  history  of  France. 
Achmet,  and  also  his  successor,  Mustapha  IV.,  were  deposed  and 
murdered  by  the  Janizaries. 

The  Porte  had  kept  itself  remote  from  the  convulsions  connected 
with  the  French  revolution,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia, from  1809  to  1812,  which  cost  it  Bessarabia,  and  a  part  of  Mol- 
davia. Assisted  by  the  powerful  Bashaw  of  Egypt,  the  Porte  was 
more  active  in  Arabia,  against  the  Wechabites,  than  in  Europe,  the 
tranquillity  of  which  it  is  not  for  its  interest  to  disturb,  if  it  be  itself 
left  in  quiet.  This,  however,  has  not  been  suffered  to  be  the  case, 
since  the  year  1821.  Since  that  time,  it  has  had  an  almost  inces- 
sant struggle  with  the  Greeks,  and  lately  it  has  been  involved  hi  a 
ruinous  war  with  Russia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greece,  oppressed  beyond  endurance  by  the 
barbarous  Turk,  and  recalling  to  remembrance  their  ancient  freedom, 
and  their  ancient  renown,  have  asserted  their  rights  by  arms.  An 
insurrection  broke  out  simultaneously,  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
territory,  and  has  been  pursued  on  both  sides,  on  the  mainland,  and 
on  the  sea,  with  a  furious  rancour.  After  eight  years  of  unprecedent- 
ed suffering,  Greece  has  become  effectively  free,- by  its  own  heroisn^ 
and  the  interference  of  Russia,  France  and  England. 

The  insurrection,  which  has  thus  terminated  in  securing  the  Uber- 
ties  of  Greece,  broke  out  in  the  month  of  April,  1821,  in  Moldavia, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Morea,  as  well  as  on  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.     Of  these  islands,  the  naval  force  was 

generallv  superior  to  the  Turkish.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1821, 
le  Turks  were  driven  from  the  Morea  and  the  islands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  garrisons  of  several  strong  fortresses.  But  these  por- 
tions of  Greece,  have  smce  been  repeatedly  harrassed  b^  the  vindic- 
tive Turks,  till  lately,  their  contest  with  Russia,  for  their  own  exis- 
tence, has  absorbed  every  other  interest  rr^r^n]^ 
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CfflNA. 

67.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  Yong-Tchmg. 
of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  occupied  the  throne  of  China. 
Two  emperors  of  this  dynasty,  which  is  that  of  the  Tartars, 
had  preceded  him,  viz.  Chun-tsi,  and  Kang-hi.  A  revolution 
in  China,  which  commenced  in  1641,  brought  the  Tartars  a 
second  time  into  power ;  but  they  were  not  considered  as  set- 
tled, till  1649,  which  is  properly  the  date  of  the  twenty- 
second,  or  the  present  dynasty.  The  successors  of  Yong- 
Tching,  have  been  Kien-Long,  and  Kia-Khing.  The  name 
of  the  present  emperor  is  not  known  to  the  author  of  this 
work. 

Jin  the  reign  of  Yong-Tching,  the  Jesuits,  who  first  penetra- 
into  the  empire,  in  16^,  were  banished,  and  the  christians  were 
persecuted,  not  excepting  those  of  the  imperial  family.  In  the  reign 
of  the  same  prince,  also,  an  earthquake  took  place,  at  Pekin  and  its 
environs,  such  as  had  never  before  been  felt  in  China.  The  first 
shocks  were  so  sudden  and  violent,  that  in  less  than  a  minute,  above 
100,000  inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  a  still 
greater  number  in  the  surrounding  coimtry,  where  whole  villages 
and  towns  were  destroyed. 

Kien-Long  died  in  1795,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  hi6  age,  and  in 
the  sixty-second  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a 
peaceful  and  happy,  as  well  as  long  reign.  In  1793,  the  celebrated 
British  embassy,  under  Lord  Macartney,  arrived  in  China,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  mtercourse  between  the 
two  countries.  An  account  of  this  embassy,  has  been  written  by 
Sir  Greorge  Staunton.  In  the  estimation  of  Europe,  Kien-Long  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  sovereigns  of  half  civilized  nations. 

Kia-Khing  died  in  1819,  at  the  time  when  the  famous  Russian 
mission,  under  Timkowski,  was  approaching  the  celestial  empire. 
He  was  the  seventeenth  son  of  Kien-Long,  and  reigned  happily. 
The  Russian  mission,  took  notice  that  the  buttons,  which  are  so  con- 
,  spicuous  in  the  Chinese  official  costume,  disappeared  from  all  the 
caps  of  the  loyal  Chinese  and  Mongul  officers,  and  that  they,  as 
well  as  their  countrymen,  adopted  a  white  dress.  This,  among  tnem, 
js  the  mourning  colour,  for  as  good  a  reason,  doubtless,  as  black 
among  the  Europeans,  blue  among  the  Persians,  and  violet  smoDg 
the  Turks. 

PERSU. 

68.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  period,  Persia^ 
which  was  governed  for  a  time  by  the  posterity  of  Tamer- 
lane, and  afterwards  by  the  Soplus,  had  (he   "  ^ 
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Khan,  or  Nadir  Shah,  for  its  sovereign.  He  had  been  th^ 
general  of  Abbas  III.,  his  predece^r,  whom  it  is  supposed 
he  poisoned,  and  thus  supplanted  the  S<n)hia  femily.  In 
1739,  he  invaded  India,  and  conquered  the  Mo^  empires 
taking  Delhi,  acquiring  immense  wealth,  and  tomm^ing  the 
most  horrible  massacres.  This  monstei^  then  took  the  titl^ 
of  Emperor  of  the  Indies,  and  returning  mto  Persia,  attempt^ 
ed  to  change  the  religion,  and  strangled  afl  the  priests,  afW 
which,  in  self  defence,  he  was  murdered  in  hid  Vsai,  by  hii 
own  oflScer. 

After  his  death,  Persia  was  desolated  by  civil  wars,  be- 
tween various  rivals  for  the  throne ;  but  ftife  country,  after 
being  exhausted  by  these  events,  settled  itself  under  Elerird 
Khan,  an  able  prince,  of  obscure  birth,  who  died  in  1779. 
On  his  death,  Persia  again  fell  into  conftision,  till  the  last  ot 
his  fttmily  was  overthrown,  and  the  sovereignty  regained  by 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  in  1794.  He  del^Bited  the  govern- 
ment to  his  sons. 

{  The  origin  of  the  Sophis,  is  connected  with  a  revolution  oh  ac- 
count of  religion,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Hadar,  oi^ 
Sophi,  a  religious  enthusiast,  restored  or  established  the  sect  of  All 
in  Fersia,  whdm  he  considered  to  be  the  successor  of  Malibmet^  rather 
than  Omar.  The  Persians  liking  a  doctrine  that  distinguished  them 
from  their  enemies,  the  Turks,  and  being  at  the  same  time  exempted 
from  the  obligation  of  performing  pilgrinlages  fo  Mecca,  embraced 
it  in  great  numbers ;  and  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Sophi,  following  the 
example  of  Mahomet,  enforced  his  opinions  by  the  sword.  All  Per- 
sia and  Armenia  submitted  to  his  arms.  U&  descendants  ruled  till 
the  time  of  Kouli  Khan. 

Persia  has  been  often  conquered,  yet  the  form  of  its  government 
and  the  state  of  society,  have  continued  nearly  the  sSame  through 
almost  two  thousand  years.  In  a  late  war  with  Russia,  it  has  los^ 
considerable  territory. 

INDU. 

69.  *The  vast  and  populous  country  under  the  imme  of 
India,  makes  but  an  inconsiderable  figure  in  history.  Doubt- 
lets,  many  subjects  of  an  interesting  nature  migfal  be  foundy 
could  the  modern  historian  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  research ; 
but  few  have,  as  yet,  appeared,  and  these  in  so  detached  $, 
manner,  that  a  regular  account  cannot  easily  be  given  of  the 
events  im  Indian  history.  The  metitibn  of  this  coXiiitry,  atepa- 
xatiely  firom  others,  has  accordingly  been  omitted  till  thfe  pnh 
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taat  period.  Indeed,  it  has  little  claim  on  our  attention,  in  «d 
outline  of  general  history,  till  very  modem  times.  The  few 
detafls  that  can  be  afforded,  both  of  its  earlier  and  later  histo- 
ryi  will  a{)pear  bdow.  Like  most  other  Asiatic  countries,  it 
hisLS  been  often  and  easily  conquered,  but  without  mateiially 
affecting  the  form  of  its  government,  or  its  manners  and  cus- 
toms. Successive  dynasties  have  ruled  over  most  of  the  ori- 
ental  nations,  but  they  have  left  the  latter  where  they  found 
them.  So  &r  back  as  authentic  records  ccury  us,  we  find 
among  the  pec^e,  little  or  no  advances  made  in  civiUzation, 
refinement,  or  knowledge.  They  are  the  same  in  indolence, 
effeminacy,  and  luxury,  that  they  were  two  thousand  years 
ago ;  not  ignorant,  yet  without  a  spirit  of  enterprise ;  accom- 
plished in  certain  arts,  yet  incapable  of  learning  others. 

}  India  was  but  little  known  to  the  ancients.  Alexander  the  Great^ 
irst  Invaded,  thongh  he  did  not  conquer  it,  except  in  part  The 
country  was  afterwards  visited  by  Seleucus.  to  whose  share  it  feD 
in  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empire;  ana  Antiochus  the  Great, 
two  hundred  years  subsequently,  made  a  short  expedition  thither. 

The  Arabians  penetrated  into  Hindoostan,  about  710,  and  founded 
an  empire  extending  to  thp  C^ges,  which,  in  1155,  was  usurped  by 
the  Persians.  After  thfs,  followed  the  march  of  Genghis  Khan, 
who  is  said  to  haye  given  the  name  of  Mo^ul,  to  India  >  and  subse- 
quently, the  conquering  career  of  Tamerkuie,  both  of  which  have 
been  elsewhere  mentioned.  The  descendants  of  Tamerlane  enjoy- 
ed no  more  than  the  northern  parts,  till  after  1498,  when  sultan  Ba- 
ber  subdued  almost  all  the  country,  except  the  Deccan,  Grezerat, 
and  Bengal. 

Aureng  Zeeb,  who  reigned  between  1660  and  1707,  conquered 
Bengal,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Deccan.  At  his  death,  he  left 
pin  empire  of  grcHBit  extent,  and  producing  a  revenue  of  more  than 
^C35,000/K)0  sterlinff.  But  a  succession  of  weak  princes  and  wicked 
ministers  reduced  this  vast  empire,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  to  in- 
flignificance.  In  1739,  Hindoostan  was  invaded  by  Kouli-Khan,  who 
annihilated  the  Mogul  empire.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  reviv- 
ed, for  a  time,  but  soon  fell  into  decay,  and  can  now  be  scarcely  said 
to  exist. 

The  British  are  now  the  principal  possessors  of  Indm.  Their  do- 
minions hi  India  have  been  created,  first,  by  the  establishnient  of 
faetcnries  fpr  trade  5  2d,  by  wars  made  upon  the  natives  by  the  resi- 
dents of  those  factories ;  and  lasUy,  by  the  capture  of  the  Portuguese, 
Dutoh,  and  French  colonies  in  India. 

ITle  British  Indian  dominions,  Miiich  were  extensive  bifore,  and 
jiuch  b^an  as  earl)r  as  1757,  have  been  greatly  increased  withm 
the  last  thurty  or  thirty-five  years.  A  statement,  somewhat  recent, 
makes  the  number  ofsquare  miles  of  .territory,  under  British  juri». 
dicuon  or  mfluencc,  776,000,  and  the  populaUon  not  less  than  eighty 
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-SIX  millions.  To  the  albove  it  must  be  added,  that  their  tiidiin  ^ 
minions  have  been  lately  increased  by  a  portion  of  the  Biirman  (^» 
pire,  in  consequence  of  a  war  with  the  latter. 

The  government  of  this  immense  country,  is  vQ^t^  in  a  Govenieft 
General,  and  a  council  of  four,  appointed  by  the  British  crown,  who 
reside  at  Calcutta. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

70.  The  United  States  of  America,  which,  at  the  W? 
ffinning  of  this  period,  were  in  a  colonial  condition,  assumed 
before  the  conclusion  of  it,  their  separate  and  equal  i^tatioti 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  with  them  an  erii 
of  great  events,  and  the  change  from  colonies  to  a  state  of 
independence,  though  it  lay  in  the  natural  course  of  thiiigs^ 
was  equally  unexpected  and  instructive  to  the  world. 

The  colonies  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity  from  ih6 
peace  of  Utrecht,  to  the  year  1744.  In  that  year,  a  vr^ 
breaking  out  between  Great  Britain  and  l^rance,  America  wjlH 
involved  in  it,  the  result  of  which  was  the  ca|)tute  of  Louis* 
burgh,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  a  place  of  great  strength* 
This  conquest  was  effected  principsilly  by  the  troops  of  msoh 
sachusetts.  A  small  proportion  of  the  soldiers  was  furnished 
by  the  other  New  England  states.  The  place,  however,  wjjii 
restored  to  France,  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  French  had  built  Louisburgh,  as  a 
security  to  their  navigatioii  and  fishery,  and  had  fortified  it  at  a  vast 
expense.  Twenty-five  years  had  been  spent  u[»oii  the  fortifications, 
and  though  not  entirely  completed,  they  were  considered  the  strong- 
est in  America.  It  was  deemed  indispensable  to  take  this  fortress,  a^ 
it  afforded  a  convenient  resort  to  such  privateers  as  disturbed  the  New 
England  fisheries.  Accordingly,  efforts  wer6  made  to  engage  the  co- 
lonies in  the  enterpnse,  and  circulars  were  addressed  by  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Massachusetts  to  the  colonies  as  far  south  a§  Pennsylvania 
for  their  assistance.  But  New  England  alone  undertook  the  expedi- 
tion. Massachusetts  furnished  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  troops,  who 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Pepperell. 

Their  success  was  peculiar  and  almost  unexpected.  With  some  as^ 
sistanee  from  an  English  fleet,  ihey  brought  the  French  to  the  neces-^ 
sity  of  surrendering  the  city  of  Louisburgh  and  the  islaod  of  Cap^ 
Breton  tc  the  British  king,  after  a  sieg6  of  forty- nine  days. 

71.  In  1746,  a  powerful  French  arniament  was  sent  againsi^ 
America  with  a  view  to  revenge  the  loss  of  Louisburgh ;  bui 
by  means  of  shipwrecks,  sickness,  and  other  disasters,  it  pro* 
videntially  Med  of  its  object.    The  peace  of  Aix-la-Gha^ 
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pelle  now  took  place,  which  lasted  eiffbt  years,  or  until  1766. 
v*or  several  succeeding  years,  powerml  efforts  were  nmde  on 
Ihe  part  of  die  Americans  and  British,  against  the  places  and 
lorts  occupied  by  the  French,  particularly  Louisburgh,  Ti- 
toideroga,  Crown  Point,  Fort  du  Quesne,  (Pittsburgh,)  and 
Niagara.  This  war,  which  conunenced  in  1766,  and  ended 
in  1763,  is  commonly  called  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
Success  eventually  attended  the  Americans  and  British,  and 

5^  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  all  the  Canadas,  together  witli 
ova  Scotia,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  were  confirmed 
to  Great  Britain.  Geor^  Washington,  the  future  deliverer 
0{  America,  first  came  into  public  notice  during  these  con- 


The  French  armament  consisted  of  forty  ships  of  war,  fifty-six 
■^msports,  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  forty  thoasand 
stands  of  arms,  for  the  use  of  the  French  and  Indians  in  Canada. 
The  consternation  of  the  colonies,  as  might  he  expected,  was  great ; 
kat  Providence,  by  the  means  above  mentioned,  dispelled  their  feaia^ 
and  blasted  the  hopes  of  their  enemies. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  which  followed  this  attempt, 
left  the  respective  parties,  as  to  their  rights  and  possessions,  the  same 
at  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Great  losses,  how- 
ever, had  heen  sustained  by  the  colonies  in  their  commerce,  and  th^ 
pecuniary  concerns  were  in  a  very  embarrassed  state.  The  return  o( 
this  peace,  and  its  continuance  through  eight  short  years,  altered  the 
aspect  of  the  colonies  much  for  the  better.  Commerce  again  flourished 
^pulation  increased,  settlements  were  extended,  and  public  credit  re- 
vived. 

<  The  French  and  Indian  war  was  occasioned  by  the  alleged  en- 
croachments of  the  French  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies  in  Ame- 
'tica,  belonging  to  the  British  crown.  Besides  the  encroachments  that 
^ere  made  on  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  north  and  west  they  were  settling 
and  fortifying  Crown  Point,  and  in  the  west,  were  not  only  attempt- 
ing to  complete  a  line  of  forts  from  the  head  of  St.  Lawrence  to  me 
Mississippi,  hut  were  intrenching  far  on  Virginia. 
^  By  an  understanding  between  England  and  the  colonies,  hostili- 
ties were  carried  on  hetween  the  latter  and  the  French  during  two 
years,  without  any  formal  proclamation  of  war.  The  Virginians, 
who  were  particularly  concerned  in  the  beginning  of  these  hostilities, 
entrusted  to  George  Washington  the  difficult  and  dangerous. service 
of  going  to  the  French  commandant  on  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles,  through  a  wilderness,  to  demand  of  him  the 
reasons  of  his  hostile  conduct,  and  to  summon  the  French  to  evaeu 
ate  their  forts  at  the  west.  He  was  then  but  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  at  th^  early  period  stepped  forth  the  champion  of  his  coun- 
try'! rights.  He  exjBcated  his  errand,  but  the  result  showed  the  ne- 
eastity  of  force,  whic^  wa«  areo^dic^ly  resorted  to  undw  the  < 
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mand  ol  Washington.  He  met  with  partial  success,  bvt  the  suuenor ' 
number  of  the  enemy  obliged  him  at  length,  after  surrendering  a. 
Tort  he  had  taken,  to  retire  to  Virginia. 

This  was  as  early  as  1754,  but  in  the  spring  of  1755  more  vigorous 
exertions  were  made  by  the  colonies  against  Ihe  enemy.  Four  ex- 
peditions were  planned — one  against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia ;  a 
second  against  the  French  on  the  Ohio ;  a  third  against  Crown  Point; 
and  a  fourth  against  Niagara.  The  expedition  agaiostNoya  Scotia, 
which  consisted  of  three  thousand  men,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts, 
met  with  entire  success.  The  expedition  against  the  French  on  the 
Ohio  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  It  was  led  bv  Gen.  Braddock| 
a  British  officer,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men.  His  rashness, 
hauteur,  and  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  Indian  warfare,  cost  him  his 
own  life,  and  that  of  hundreds  of  his  brave  companions.  Refusing 
to  take  counsel  of  Washington,  he  suffered  himseu  to  be  ambuscadM 
by  a  body  of  French  and  Indians,  who  would  have  destroyed  his 
whole  army,  had  it  not  been  saved  by  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of 
Washington,  his  aid  on  that  occasion.  The  expedition  against  Crown 
Pointj  thougn  it  failed  as  to  its  main  object,  jet  its  results  were 
cheering  to  the  colonies  after  the  gloom  occasioned  by  Braddock't 
defeat.  A  body  of  the  enemy  which  had  landed  at  Southbay,  now 
Whitehall,  and  which  were  marching  towards  Fort  Edward  to  de- 
stroy the  provisions  and  military  stores  there,  were  sij?nally  defeated 
by  the  Americans  under  the  command  of  Qen,  Wflliam  Johnson. 
The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  eventually  abandoned,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  other  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. ' 

After  hostilities  had  been  conducted  in  this  manner  for  two  vearS) 
war  was  declared  in  1756  by  Great  Britain  against  France,  ana  soon 
after  by  France  against  Great  Britain,  in  turn.  The  operations  of 
the  British  till  the  year  1758  were  singularly  unsuccessful,  through 
the  indecision  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  earl  of  Loudon ;  but 
a  change  in  the  English  ministry  that  year,  which  placed  Lord  Chat- 
ham at  the  head  of  the  administration,  materially  altered  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  Of  three  expeditions  which  were  planned  and  carried 
into  effect  in  the  course  of  the  year,  two,  viz.  those  against  Louis- 
burgh  and  Fort  du  duesne,  succeeded.  That  against  Ticonderoga 
failed. 

The  campaign  of  1759  had  for  its  object,  the  entire  conquest  of 
Canada.  Accordingly,  it  was  determined  on  the  part  of  the  English 
and  the  colonists  to  attack  all  the  strong  holds  of  the  French  in  that 
country — viz.  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  Niagara  and  Q^uebec* 
These  were  taken  in  due  time,  three  armies  having  entered  Canada 
by  different  routes,  nearly  at  once.  The  conquest  of  Cluebec  was 
the  most  important  and  difficult  enterprise  undertaken  during  this 
war,  and  has  been  greatly  celebrated  through  the  heroism  and  death 
of  each  of  the  opposing  commanders-in-chief,  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 
Wolfe  died  in  the  field  before  die  battle  was  j»d^  bat  be  lived  loii| 
•aouffh  to  know  that  the  victory  was  his.  ^Mie  words  "^•X'-te 
ci«|^t  his  eai,  as  he  was  siikiiig  in  the  iicwoft  of  ^oftth.    ^  >^ 
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ftr."  the  bero  asked.  "  The  French,"  was  the  reply.  «  Then,'^  3atd  h^ 
^die  happy.'*  Montcalm,  in  talents,  in  militarv  skill,  and  in  personal 
Talour,  was  not  inferior  to  Wolfe.  He  lived,  after  receiving  a  mortal 
wound,  to  be  carried  to  the  city,  where  his  last  moments  wer^  employ 
ed  in  writing,  ivith  his  own  hand,  a  letter  to  the  JSnglish  genersu, 
lecommending  the  French  prisoners  to  his  care  and  humanity. 
J  72.  We  come  now  to  the  most  important  period  of  the 
American  history,  that  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  coloniea 
passed  from  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  British  Crown, 
into  free  and  independent  communities.  The  lon^  che- 
rished democratic  principles  realized  by  the  constitutions  of 
most  of  the  provinces,  a  consequent  Weaker  political  connex- 
ion  with  the  mother  country,  and  the  feeling  of  growing 
stieogth^  already  tried  in  the  seven  years'  war,  wete  among 
the  causes  of  the  struggle  after  independence.  Nothing 
was  wanting  but  an  occasion  for  a  breach^  and  that  could 
i^ot  longbe  wanting. 

73.  The  origin  of  the  cUspute  was  not  so  much  in  any 
sensible  oppression,  as  in  a  question  of  right.  Had  the 
British  parliament  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies  ?  Parliament 
maintained  the  affirmative  j  the  colonies  denied  it,  on  the 
gtound  that  they  were  not  represented.  Representation  and 
taxation,  according  to  their  views,  were  inseparable.  If  their 
property  could  be  taken  without  their  consent,  they  had  no 
8a£^. 

74.  The  dispute  arose  as  early  as  1764,  occasioned  by  an 
act)  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  Was  to  raise  a  revenue 
in  America  without  her  consent.  The  famous  stamp  act 
followed,  March  22d,  1765.  This  act  was  peculiarly  ob^ 
noxious  in  its  character,  aside  from  the  principle  whivh  it 
invdved,  as  a  revenue  measure.  The  immediate  conse^ 
quence  was  a  great  commotion  in  all  the  colonies,  especially 
in  Massachusetts  and  Tirgihia,  and  a  congress  was  convened 
at  New  York  in  October,  which  published  a  declaration  ot 
Hie  people's  rights.  The  stamp  act  was  repealed  March  19, 
1766;  but  the  principle  was  at  the  same  time  confirmed,  by 
the  bill,  declaring  the  supremacy  of  the  parliament  in  all 
cases  whatever. 

The  f  tamp  a^  came  into  operation  on  the  &t^  of  November.  17G5« 
In  B<^t<m  and  Portomouth,  the  day  was  ushered  in  by  a  luneral 
tolling  of  the  bells.  In  the  latter  pkoe,  in  the  course  of  tkt  day,  a 
coffin,,  with  aw^priate  decorations,  and  inscribed  with  the  w<m^ 
Idba-tjh  V*«  c?n?ed  tp  the  .gB%v^.    During  the  rnQvem^ol  of  tke 
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pfODOunced  in  favour  of  the  deceased.  Similaff  capg<flhi6n»jf  giiei 
and  indignation,  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  knd.  In  someplaeeSy 
the  stamp  officers  were  ohliged  to  resign,  or  to  secrete  themselves,  ti> 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  Stamps  were  not  permitted  to 
be  landed,  and  3usiness  in  many  places  was  conducted  without  them. 
At  the  same  time,  numerous  associations  were  formed  by  merchants 
not  to  import  goods  until  this  odious  act  was  repealed.  In  this' 
measure  they  were  sustained  by  the  people,  who  submitted  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness  to  the  necessary  seL^'denial. 

75.  In  agreement  with  the  British  doctrine,  the  ministry 
soon  after  attempted  to  effect  its  object  by  means  of  indii^ 
duties.  These  were  laid  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  and  colours,  by 
the  revepue  act,  June,  1767.  The  proceeds  of  these  duties? 
were  to  iform  a  civil  list  for  America,  which  should  be  wholly 
at  the  disposition  of  the  ministers,  for  conferring  remunera;- 
tions,  pensions,  &c.  The  opposition  to  this  form  of  taxation, 
and  to  every  form,  being  renewed,  especially  in  BostoiL 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  resistance,  Lofd  North  abrogatea 
these  duties,  except  the  one  on  tea,  in  1770.  By  this  reser- 
vation the  right  of  taxation  was  explicitly  asserted;  but  a$ 
the  Americans,  by  voluntary  agreement,  would  make  use  Ot 
no  British  commodities,  the  tea  which  was  brought  to  thij 
country  could  not  be  sold.  The  East  India  Company  conse- 
quently became  embarrassed ;  and  after  the  repeal  of  the  ex- 
port tax  in  England,  attempted  to  gain  the  Americans  by  a 
cheaper  price.  But,  nevertheless,  measures  were  adopted  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  tea,  and  a  cargo  of  it  was  forcibly 
seized  and  thrown  into  the  harbour  in  Boston,  Dec.  26, 1773. 

76.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  Americans,  impelled  Eng- 
land to  resort  to  severer  acts.  These  consisted  not  only  m^ 
shutting  the  harbour  of  Boston,  but  in  regulations  by  which 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  annihilated.  It  was  these' 
regulations  which  created  the  general  insurrection,  since 
each  colony  now  saw  no  security  for  its  former  constitutioiL 
The  Boston  port  bill  was  passed,  March  26thj  1774.  The 
town  was  soon  occupied  by  the  British  troops. 

By  the  "  Boston  port  bill,"  that  town  was  precluded  from  the  privi- 
lege of  landing  and  dischamng,  or  of  loading  and  shipping  goods^ 
wares,  and  merchandise.  The  bill  which  destroy^ed  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts,  made  the  appointment  of  the  council,  justices,  judjzes, 
6lc.  dependent  on  the  crown,  or  its  agent.  Another  hill  was  ailei> 
wards  passed,  authorizing  and  directing  the  eoremor  to  send  any 
person  indicted  for  murder,  or  any  other  capital  offbiee,  to  anothw 
colony,  or  to  Great  Britun,  for  trial.  The  mdigiMitien  oeca«io4ed  by 
these  acts  was  extreme.    As  an  expression  of  their  sympathy  with 
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the  people  of  BotUm  in  theit  distress,  the  house  oi  bugesses  in  Vir- 
ginia ordered,  that  the  day  on  which  the  Boston  port  bill  was  to- 
take  effect,  snould  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

77.  Great  harmony  prevailed  among  the  provinces,  and  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  deputies  from  eleven  of  them,  was 
open^  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  6th,  1774,  which  resolved  to 
suspend  all  conmiercial  intercourse  with  England,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  all  dutifulness  to  the  crown.  England  was 
thus  brought  to  tlie  alternative  of  making  concessions  or  a 
civil  war.  It  chose  the  latter ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  elo- 
quence even  of  Chatham  and  Burke,  parliament  proclaimed 
Aeprovincials  rebels. 

The  name  by  which  this  congress  is  generally  known,  is  ''  The 
Continental  Cwigress."  After  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  from 
North  Carolina,  twelve  colonies  were  represented.  Although  the 
power  of  this  congress  was  only  advisory,  their  resolutions  were  ap- 
proved, not  only  hj  the  people,  but  also  by  the  authorities,  whether 
established  or  provincial ;  and  exerted  a  commanding  influence  in 
consummating  that  union  among  the  colonies,  which  had  been  in- 
creasing for  a  number  of  years.  This  congress  finished  their  busi- 
ness, and  dissolved  themselves  in  less  than  eight  weeks.  It  was  re- 
commended by  them,  that  another  congress  snould  be  assembled  in 
case  of  necessity. 

78.  HostiUties  began  by  the  battle  of  Lexington,  19tli 
April,  1775.  New  troops  arrived  from  England  in  May.  It 
was  hoped  that  a  few  regiments  would  be  sufficient  to  put 
down  opposition — so  profoundly  ignorant  was  the  British 
ministry  of  the  spirit  which  had  been  aroused  in  America. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  commenced  by  an  unprovoked  attack, 
from  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  to  destroy 
the  American  military  stores  at  Concord,  on  a  few  militia  who  were 
assembled  at  Lexington,  on  account  of  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this 
movement.  Eight  of  these  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  The 
detachment  after  this  went  forward,  and  effected  their  object  j  but  the 
news  of  the  occurrence  at  Lexington,  spreading  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity from  place  to  place,  brought  together  the  militia  in  considera- 
ble numbersj  who  revenged  the  deaths  of  their  countrymen,  by  firing 
upon  the  British,  from  behind  walls,  hedges,  and  buildings.  The 
enemy,  who  lost  nearly  three  hundred  men,  was  astonished  and  mor- 
tified by  the  resistance  it  met  with  from  the  American^  while  the 
latter  were  greatly  encouraged  in  their  opposition  to  tyranny.  The 
intelligence  of  this  battle  kindled  the  spirit  of  war  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

79.  The  war,  thus  rapidly  commenced  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies,  was  soon  signalized  by  the  surrender  of  Ticondero- 

fa  and  Crown  Point,  and  by  the  memorable  battle  of  ftm 
er^Hill     An  expedition  led  by  Arnold  and  Montgomery 
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against  Canada,  in  Oct.  1775,  which  was  at  nrst  succea^, 
at  length  proved  fruitless,  and  the  forts  which  had  been  taken 
in  the  prc^ppess  of  the  invading  army,  were,  one  after  another, 
ffiven  up  and  lost  The  war,  in  general,  necessarily  became, 
DTom  its  nature,  a  defensive  war  ;  and  who  but  the  modem 
Fabius,  was  capable  of  waging  it  ?  "  The  greatness  of 
Washington  was  not  founded  on  splendid  talents,  but  on  la- 
borious years — not  on  quick  success,  but  on  enduring  perse- 
verance." 

The  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  although  the  Americans  were  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  redoubt  they  had  hastily  thrown  up,  had  all  the  ef- 
fect of  a  victory.  It  showed  that  America  was  invincible.  It  taught 
the  people  the  importance  of  stricter  discipline,  and  greater  preparar 
lions.  This  battle  was  fought  the  I7th  of  June,  1775,  and  cost  the 
British,  in  killed  and  wounded,  one  thousand  and  fifty-four  men.  The 
Americans  lost,  in  the  whole,  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  men. 

As  military  opposition  to  Great  Britain  was  resolved  upon,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  select  a  leader.  This  was  done  by  the  second 
continental  congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  the  10th  of  May. 
The  choice  unanimously  fell  on  George  Washington,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  member  of  the  body.  Several  major-generals  and  biifir- 
adier-generals,  were  then  likevnse  appointed.  The  arrival  of  Wash- 
ington at  Cambridge,  to  take  conmiand  of  the  American  army,  dif- 
fused through  it  universal  joy.  He  soon  introduced  order  and  system 
into  the  army,  and  manifested,  in  all  his  military  operations,  that 
wisdom  and  that  caution,  whicn  were  more  important  to  Americai 
than  his  known  personal  bravery. 

In  the  northern  expedition,  the  attack  on  Quebec  was  unsuccess- 
ful; and,  to  the  great  loss  and  grief  of  the  colonies,  fatal  to  the  brave 
Montgomery.  Incredible  hardships  and  difficulties  had  been  previ- 
ously encountered  by  the  army  which  Washington  had  despatched, 
under  the  command  of  Arnold.  In  the  same  year,  1775.  Lord  Dun- 
more,  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  obliged  to  retire  irom  the  soil 
by  fear  of  the  provincials,  proceeded  with  an  armed  naval  force  to  re- 
duce the  town  of  Norfolk  to  ashes.  The  loss  of  property  to  the  in- 
habitants was  great.  Royal  government  generally  terminated  this 
year  throughout  the  country. 

.  In  consequence  of  Washington's  operations,  in  taking  possession  ot' 
and  fortifying  Dorchester  heights,  which  commanded  the  harbour  of 
Boston  and  the  British  shipping,  the  enemy  suddenly  evacuated  the 
place.  This  gratifying  event  happened  on  the  17th  of  March,  1776. 
Washington  and  his  army  entered  Boston  immediately,  with  every 
form  of  victory  and  triumph. 

The  same  year,  in  the  south,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
Gen.  Clinton,  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  to  destroy  the  fort  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  After  an  action  of  upwards  of  ten 
hours,  the  British  were  obliged  to  retire,  having  their  ships  greatly 
shattered,  and  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men  lulled  and  wouiuM*  * 
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80.  tt  was  ^ot  kH%  before  the  idea  of  an  <mtiie  sepaiiadoo 
^om  IBnglftiid,  suggested  by  the  vindictiTe  measiires  whidi 
thi^  country  had  employed,  found  every  where  a  hearty  re- 
Ci^ptian  in  America.  In  that  eyent  only,  was  aid  to  be  hoped 
tor  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  the  thirteen  United  States  were 
declared  ipdependent,  4th  July,  1776.  AAer  this  decisive 
^p,  b\it  ojQie  happy  blow  was  wanting  to  give  the  colonies 
allies  in  JEHurope.  That  was  realized  by  the  capture  of  Air 
goyne  and  his  troops,  on  the  16th  Oct.  1777.  This  joyftil 
event  had  been  preceded  by  a  period  of  ^loom  and  disaster  in 
the  middle  states,  while  Washington,  with  the  shadow  of  an 
;^grmy,  enfeebled,  dispirited,  and  destitute  almost  of  clothing 
and  necessaries,  was  closely  pursued  by  a  powerful  Britisn 
force  throu^  the  Jerseyis — ^while  the  enemy  had  come  in 
possession  of  the  city  of  New- York,  Long  Island,  Staten  Isl- 
and, and  Rhode  Island — and  while  the  inauspicious  opera- 
Idoos  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  filled  every  American 
with  terror.  This  sad  picture,  however,  was  relieved  by  the 
firmness  of  Congress — ^by  the  uniform,  cautious  valour,  and 
steady  perseverance,  of  the  commander-in-chief— and  by  bis 
successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  Upon  the  capture  ot 
JSurgoyne,  the  French  court  acknowledged  the  independence 
rf  the  United  States,  and  declared  war  against  England. 
France  had  Spain  and  Holland  for  its  allies ;  and  the  war 
on  their  part  became  at  first  a  contest  for  the  dominion  of 
^e  oce^.  On  this  element  the  French  contended  with 
WT^  g^ry  Uian  usual.  Bui  the  &ite  of  America,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  was  to  be  decided  on  the  continent. 

Tke  idea  of  independence  bad  not  been  long  broacbed  among  tbe 
people  before  tbe  way,  in  some  degree,  was  prepared  to  bring  tbe 
sabject  before  Congress.  Accordingly,  on  tbe  8tb  of  June,  1776, 
Kicbard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  made  a  motion  before  tbat  bodv,  to 
declare  Amenca  free  and  independent.  Some  reasons  existea  for 
delaying  tbe  subject  for  a  few  weeks^  at  tbe  expiration  of  wbicb,  viz. 
dn  tne  4tb  of  July,  upon  tbe  report  of  a  committee  of  wbicb  Tbomab 
Mfemin  was  tbe  bead,  tbe  tbirteen  confederate  colonies,  by  tbeir 
delegates,  dissolved  tbeir  allegiance  to  tbe  Britisb  Crown,  and  de- 
clared tbemselves  Pree  and  Independent^  under  the  name  of  the 
Thirteen  United  States  of  America,  This  was  a  decisive  and  bold 
step,  and  constitutes  an  era  in  history.  It  has  been  tbe  means,  in 
co&nexion  with  the  eventual  success  of  the  struggle,  of  giving  to 
several  ^^er  nations  liberty  and  independence.  Mexico,  and  taost 
ctf  die  states  of  South  America,  have  followed  this  example. 

•Jhfe  period  of  di^ster  apd  jgloom  which  followed  iji  resp^t  to 
Aatikan  imift|  deWrVes  a  summary  notice.    Washington^  m  anti- 
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Bipatidn  of  tlie  movements  of  the  British,  left  fioston  tnth  his  armyi 
and  proceeded  to  New-York,  with  a  view  to  occupy  the  latter  place. 
Hcte  his  army  amonnted  to  between  seventeen  thousand  and  eighteen 
thousand  men,  a  part  of  whom  were  encamped  near  Brooklyn,  on 
Long  Island.  The  enemy  soon  after  arrived  by  sea,  with  a  superior 
force,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  attacked,  with  success,  that  part  of  the 
American  army  which  was  encamped  near  Brooklyn.  The  loss  of  a 
thousand  of  his  best  troops  was  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  commander* 
in-chief.  He  soon  after  evacuated  the  city,  upon  which,  on  the  13di 
of  October,  the  British  army  entered  it  At  White  Plains,  whither 
Washington  had  retired,  he  was  attacked  on  the  28th  of  September,  by 
Generals  Clinton  and  Heister.  The  loss  here  was  several  hundred% 
and  about  equal  on  both  sides. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  previously  to  these  recent  battles,  many 
of  the  Americans,  in  uiis  region,  deserted  the  cause  of  their  country, 
in  consequence  of  offers  or  threat^  held  out  by  his  majestv's  govern^* 
ment,  in  several  proclamations  which  were  issued  at  tnis  period. 
These  occurrences  produced  a  disheartening  effect  on  the  people. 

The  strong  places  in  the  vicinity  of  New- Ywk  were  now  taken  br 
or  given  up  to  the  enemy,  among  which  was  Fort  Washington,  which 
surrendered  with  nearly  three  thousand  men,  after  nearly- a  day's  se- 
vere contest.  The  American  army,  now  greatly  reduced  by  the 
return  of  the  militia,  (for  it  was  composed  of  the  militia  or  troops  tn* 
listed  for  a  year  only,)  by  sickness,  and  other  casualties  of  war, 
crossed  the  North  River  into  New-Jersey.  On  the  22d  November, 
the  whole  force  under  the  command  of  Washington,  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand  five  hundred.  With  this  small  number,  the  Americas 
general  tied  before  a  superior  force,  under  Lord  Comwallis ;  and 
even  this  remnant  of  an  army  was  diminished  on  its  march  to  the 
Delaware  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the  Jersey 
and  Maryland  brigades.  On  crossing  the  Delaware  in  the  early  part 
of  December,  General  Washington  had  only  about  seventeen  hundred 
men. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  on  the  part  of  Ame- 
rica, was  thus  forbidding  and  gloomy,  the  continental  Congress,  so  far 
from  betraying  symptoms  of  despair,  manifested  more  confidence  than 
ever  in  the  cause  or  their  countiy ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  we  may  notice 
the  fact,  that  at  this  time  they  were  cahnly  occupied  in  drawing  up 
various  articles  of  confederation^  and  perpetual  union,  among  the 
states.  These  were  adopted  on  the  4th  of  October.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  the  CTcat  mass  of  the  American  people  remained  firm  and 
determined  in  the  cause  of  independence.  Congressf  having  become 
sensible  of  the  impolicy  of  short  enlistments,  and  a  reliance  on  the 
irregular  services  of  the  militia,  determined  by  bounties  of  ready 
money,  and  promises  of  land,  to  raise  eighty-eight  battalions,  to  serve, 
during  the  war. 

Washington,  now  aware  of  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  favoup- 

He  turn  in  his  military  operations,  not  only  to  save  Philj^d^lphja^  which, 

the  etemy  evidently  intended  to  pOs^ss,  buitto  arouse  ^e  spint  of  the 

oelioiu  and  to  teoase  mi  umy  for  the  tiioQeeding  campaign,  boldly 

28^ 
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Mfply^^T^O  with  Us  tfaadowdf  an  aniiy,  to  attempt  a  surprise  at  ? 
^4y  c^  {{^siims,  encamped  at  Tres^n.  This  he  completely  effected 
§tk  M^e  lOQQiriang  of  the  d6th  of  December,  after  suffenng  great  hard 
f^pe  in  his  march,  and  in  crossing  the  Delaware,  in  a  cold  stormf 
winter  night*  Many  of  the  Hessians  were  killed,  and  more  than  nine 
honied  taken  prisoners.  Haring  secured  these  prisoners  on  the  Penn 
9ylyania  side  of  the  Delaware,  and  re^nrossed  to  Trenton,  where  he 
was  met  by  a  superior  force  under  Oomwallis,  he  escaped  by  a  wod« 
(i^rful  stratagem,  marched  to  Princeton,  and  attacked  a  party  of  the 
Sritish,  of  whom  he  killed  sixty,  and  took  three  hundred  prisoners. 
Xhese  siiccesses  alleviated  the  gloom  which  had  settled  upon  the 
public  mind. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  that  had  been  mad^,  the  Ameri« 
^tU  ipiny  amounted  to  little  more  than  seven  thousand  at  the  opening 
pf  the  cam|taign  of  1777.  The  British,  after  an  indecisive  course, 
a<me  time  m  the  month  of  August  took  up  their  march  to  Philadel- 
^UB,  fixHU  the  South,  having  sailed  around  into  the  Chesapeake.  At 
Brandywine,  on  the  11th  of  September,  the  Americans  met  them,  but 
W^X^  unsuccessful,  having  lost  probably  more  than  a  thousand  men 
in  UUed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  On  the  26th,  the  British  entered 
PMladel^hia  without  molestation.  As,  however,  a  part  of  their  army 
was  stationed  at  Oermantown,  six  miles  from  that  city^  a  battle 
occurred  there  on  the  4th  of  October,  but  with  defeat  a^am  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans.  The  plan  of  attack  by  Washington  was 
judicious,  and  the  commencement  of  the  battle  favourable,  but  failure 
fn^y  ensued  from  the  inexperience  of  a  part  of  the  troops,  and  the 
9QCURente  of  a  fog,  which  increased  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  capture  oi  Burgoyne's  army  had  a  most  important  effect  on  the 
dMtiny  of  America.  A  part  of  his  force,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of 
creations,  which  was  to  invade  the  states  from  the  north,  having 
been  detached  to  seize  a  magazine  of  stores  at  Bennington,  Yermont^ 
was  gallantly  met  and  totally  defeated,  by  a  party  of  Vermont  troops 
and  some  New-Hampshire  militia.  This  loss  seriously  embarrassed 
tlie  British  comiUanaer :  he  resolved,  however,  to  proceed,  and  meet- 
ing the  America!^  army  under  the  command  or  General  Gates,  at  Sa- 
lAlOga,  after  a  succession  of  contests,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate  widi 
^  whole  army,  consisting  of  five  thousand  and  seven  effective  men. 
This  event  increasing  the  probalnlity  that  the  American  arms  would 
ffimlly  triumph,  decided  France  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  United 
Skat^,  and  t»  dech&re  war  ag^at  Great  Britain,  as  already  stated. 

81.  The  cpunten^uqe  ap^  3tid  whjiqh  Prance  offered  to  the 
Cgius^  ofi^h^Tty]  fiU^  4:naerica  with  rejoicing ;  but  Washing- 
tqxh  boweyer  nmch  agisted  by  the  French  auailiaiks  unda 
Bodiambeau,  and  La:  Fayietle's  ^eoesroiis  enUmsiasm,  has  tfiet 
glory  of  hi^ying  struck  the  decisive  blow.  He  surrounded 
CbWwallj^^^  forced  to  capi^tujMe,  Oj^ 
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ring  two  or  three  y^sars,  though  no  very  rigorous  meafiuivi 
had  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  also  by 
numerous  depredations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The 
financial  state  of  the  country  had  also  been,  in  the  meantime, 
peculiarly  distressing.  After  the  capture  o[  Burgoyne,  Eng- 
land couid  entertain  no  more  hope  of  reducing  America,  and 
it  required  only  a  change  of  ministers  to  produce  a  peace, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  The  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  and  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  signed  Nov.  30,  1782,  which  were 
changed  into  a  definitive  peace,  Sept.  3, 1783. 

On  the  alliance  of  America  with  France,  it  was  resolved  in  Great 
Britain  immediately  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  to  concentrate  the 
royal  force  in  the  cit^  of  New  York,  which  Was  accordingly  executed. 
W  ashiqgton,  penetrating  the  enemy's  design,  marched  in  pursuit  of  th« 
retreating  army.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  two  armies  engaged  at  Mon- 
mouth, and  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which  the  Americans,  upon  the 
whole,  obtained  the  advantage,  were  separated  only  by  the  night.  In 
the  morning,  it  was  found  that  the  Briti^sh  general  had  left  the  field 
for  New  York. 

Hitherto  the  conquest  of  the  states  had  been  attempted  by  procee<l^ 
ing  from  north  to  south ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  year  1778  that 
arrangement  was  changed,  and  the  southern  states  became  the  prin<^ 
cipal  theatre  of  the  enemy's  operations.  Savannah,  and  with  it  the 
state  of  Georgia  itself,  soon  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English  under 
Col.  Campbell,  who  was  sent  thither  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
men.  Nothing  decisive  occurred  during  the  campaign  of  1779,  oai. 
either  side.  Actuated  by  motives  of  plunder,  the  British  fitted  out 
an  expedition  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  which  took  possession  of 
large  naval  stores,  magazines  of  provisions,  and  great  quantities  of 
tobacco.  A  similar  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Gov.  Tryon, 
was  projected  against  several  sea-port  towns  of  Connecticut.  New 
Haven  suffered  from  pillage ;  and  East  Haven,  Fairfield,  Norwalk, 
and  Green  Farms,  were  wantonly  burned. 

During  this  campaign  there  was  scarcely  an  impcurtant  expedition 
attepipted  by  the  Americans  against  the  Enf^lish.  Two  only  need  be 
named,  viz.  one  und»^r  Gen.  Wayne,  against  Stony  Point,  on  the 
Hudspn,  and  the  oth<^  under  Gen.  Sullivan,  against  tne  Six  Nations, 
both  of  which  were  successful.  The  deficiency  of  exertion  on  the 
part  of  America  during  this  campaign,  was  owinp  principally  to  two 
Qlijises.  One  was,  the  failuj:e  of  the  French  fleet  m  every  scneme  un 
d^sil^n  in  bi^hal.r  of  the  Americans.  This  operated  by  wey  of  ^rt 
cpursf^p^^nt,  siQce  mUQh  had  been  expected  from  that  qiis^rtec  Awhf 
ther  cause,  still  more  strongly  operating,  was  the  daily  depreciatioa 
of  At9^^c^n  w>9^yj  consisting  of  bills  of  credit.  It  lias  commonly 
l^j^^  ca[}}ed  "  ^pniii^en^al  currency."  From  the  state  of  public  finan 
Ci^^,  QoQgres^  9e?wsd  tp  be  un<kr  the  necessity  of  adopting  aoiia* 
a¥l^^4«M(tim^.«mi  Mcoriioi^y.  fxoitted  bilk  of  credit,  np^iemting 
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«>ecie,  under  an  engagement  of  the  country  ultitnately  to  redeem 
tnem,  by  an  exchange  of  gold  and  silver.  These,  in  the  course  of 
five  years,  or  up  to  the  year  1780,  amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of 
two  hundred  millions.  But  long  before  they  had  reached  that 
amount,  they  had  begun  to  depreciate,  till  finally  they  became  of  little 
or  no  value.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  an  army  could  be  raised,  and  necessaries  provided  for 
its  subsistence.  This  system  produced  many  other  evils,  but  they 
cannot  here  be  enumerated. 

In  1780,  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  state  was,  in  a 
measure,  overawed  by  the  British  force  which  was  kept  there  in  dif- 
ferent garrisons,  but  the  spirit  of  liberty  often  broke  forth  in  attacks 
upon  the  enemy.  After  there  was  a  sufficient  concentration  of  force, 
by  the  arrival  of  Gren.  Gates  and  his  army  at  the  south,  the  Ameri- 
cans ventured  a  general  battle  with  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed 
through  the  unpardonable  failure  of  the  militia.  This  o^  arred  at 
Camden  on  the  16th  of  Aug.  1780. 

While  the  campaign  of  1780  was  thus  filled  with  important  events 
in  the  southern  department,  it  passed  away  in  the  north  in  a  series 
of  disappointments  and  distress.  The  treachery  of  Arnold  had  at 
one  time  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  country.  He  himself  escaped, 
bst  the  victim  or  his  measures,  Major  Audre,  a  British  spy,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  negotiation  between  Arnold  and  the  enemy,  expiated 
his  crime  on  the  gallows. 

Greneral  Greene  having  succeeded  G^n.  Grates  in  the  southern  army, 
soon  after  his  appointment  despatched  Gen.  Morgan  against  Tarle- 
ton,  in  South  Carolina,  between  whom  was  fought  the  memorable 
battle  of  Cowpend,  in  which  the  Americans  obtained  a  signal  victory. 
This  occurred  on  the  17th  of  Jan.  1781.  On  the  8th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, General  Greene  and  Lord  Comwallis  joined  battle  at  Guilford 
Court  House,  in  which  the  Americans  were  repulsed.  Several  other 
battles  took  place  in  the  south,  in  which,  although  the  Americans  were 
generally  defeated,  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  so  weakened,  that  it 
retired  to  Charleston,  leaving  the  rest  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans. 

Lord  Comwallis  had  now  directed  his  march  towards  Virginia, 
and  having  received  considerable  reinforcements,  the  expectation  was 
indulged  that  this  state  would  soon  vield  to  his  arms.  The  Marqiiis 
de  la  Fayette  having  been  previously  despatched  to  Virginia,  to  co- 
(^rate  with  a  French  fleet  within  the  waters  of  that  state,  in  the 
capture  of  Arnold  ,who  was  committing  depredations  there,  wais  soon 
called  to  oppose  Comwallis.  Prudence  forbade  him  from  risking  an 
engagement  with  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  Comwallis. 
after  having  in  vain  sought  to  give  him  battle,  retired  to  Yorktown, 
Bear  the  mouth  of  York  river. 

It  was  at  Yorktown  where  the  scene  of  the  revolution  was  substan- 
tially closed.  Washington,  joined  by  Count  de  Rockambeau,  drew 
«ff  his  forces  from  New  York,  where  he  had  at  first  designed  to  at- 
tAGkClMtoB^andmafchedtoWMdsyirgiaia.    HeM  he>waa  joMMd  by 
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the  troops  uader  La  Fayette,  and  a  French  fleet  commaadjed  hy  CoivMt 
de  <3rasjse,  and  beinj^  in  sufficient  force  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Yorb* 
town,  on  the  6th  of  October  it  was  commenced  in  form.  The  French 
£eet  had  proceeded  up  to  the  mouth  of  York  river,  to  prevent  Com- 
waliis  either  from  retreating  or  receiving  assistance.  Seldom,  i^ 
ever,  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  did  Washington  or  his  troopp 
appear  before  the  enemy  with  more  cool  determination,  or  pursue  him 
with  more  persevering  ardour^  than  at  the  siege  of  this  place.  The 
Jesuit  we  have  already  mentioned.  Upon  this  event  the  Americana 
indulged  in  the  most  enthusiastic  joy,  and  the  names  of  Washington 
Elochambeau,  De  Grasse,  and  La  Fayette,  rang  through  the  land. 

On  the  3d  of  Nov.  1783,  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  bat- 
tle at  Yorktown,  the  American  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  greal 
Washington  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  partners  of  his  toils  and  his  vic- 
tories. The  gratitude  of  America  to  her  providential  deliverer  knew 
no  bounds. 

82.  The  new  republic  at  first  languished  under  its  liberty. 
The  first  constitution,  which  was  formed  during  the  war,  cre- 
ated a  federal  government  without  strength  and  without 
credit.  But  the  constitution  of  1789,  which  is  the  present 
form  of  government,  gave  it  a  very  desirable  degree  of  soli- 
dity, and  based  the  public  credit  on  a  system  of  finances  tet 
the  union.  Under  this  constitution  Washington  was  chosen 
the  first  president,  in  which  character  he  was  no  less  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  than  in  that  of  a  general 
"The  Union  can,  perhaps,  be  preserved  only  by  having  ffreat 
men  in  the  first  offices."  This  is  the  judgment  of  the  liberal 
and  learned  historian,  Heeren.  Commerce  felt  the  first  ^eat 
influence  of  the  new  republic,  and  almost  all  the  maritime 
nations  hastened  to  form  treaties  with  it.  The  consequence 
was,  that  wealth  and  prosperity  poured  in  upon  the  country 
apace.  Seldom  can  a  nation  so  increase,  because  it  is  seldom 
so  favoured  by  circumstances.  America,  preserving  its  neu- 
trality during  most  of  the  European  maritime  wars,  had  such 
a  vast  carrying  trade,  especially  between  the  West  Indied 
and  Europe,  that  its  commercial  navigation  was  hardly  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  British. 

The  evils  existing  under  the  early  confederacy,  after  the  termina- 
jtion  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  were  so  great,  that  there  was  im- 
minent danger  of  losing  all  that  had  been  sained.  The  powers  of 
the  government  were  in  general  small,  ana  in  respect  to  so  vital  a 
point  as  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  contracted  during  the  war, 
Congress  could  only  recommend  to  the  individual  states  to  raise 
Dumey  for  that  i)urpose.  In  this  and  in  other  things  there  was  by  no 
moans  entire  anion  among  the  states,  and  especially  owing  tomutuil 
jM^9,kj|a|u«9  and  thpw9fA^  PPir^,  wart  th«y  9bUgi)d  to  wSkx  bvm 
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the  regulations  of  foreign  goTemments  in  respect  to  trade.  This 
condition  of  things  led  to  the  consideration  of  a  stronger  bond  of  union, 
among  these  independent  communities. 

That  bond  was  found  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  was 
presented  to  Congress  on  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  who  shortly- 
after  sent  it  to  the  several  states  for  their  consideration.  It  had  been 
drawn  up  by  commissioners  from  the  states,  who  on  the  19th  of 
May  assembled  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  Washington  at  their 
head.  By  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  it  was  to  be  carried  into  ope- 
ration by  Congress,  as  soon  as  nine  states  should  have  ratified  it.  Its 
fate  was  at  length  settled  by  the  adoption  of  it,  on  the  part  of  eleven 
states.  From  this  time  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  people,  Fede- 
ralists and  anti-Federalists,  (those  in  favour,  and  those  against  the  new 
Constitution,)  was  directed  to  Washington,  as  their  first  president. 
He  was  accordingly  elected  to  that  office  on  March  3d;  1789. 

The  acts  of  his  administration  were,  as  it  might  be  expected^  emi- 
nently wise  ;  though  some  of  them  were  carried  through,  not  without 
difficultVj  owing  to  the  spirit  of  party  that  had  begun  to  arise.  He 
was  subjected  at  times  to  unjust  censure,  though  the  event  proved, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  could  not  forget  their 
obligations  to  so  distinguished  a  benefactor  of  his  country.  After  the 
^first  term  of  his  office  expired,  he  was  unanimously  elected  president 
9L  the  nation  for  a  succeeding  term,  notwithstanding  his  wishes  fot 
retirement.  Among  the  more  important  events  that  occurred  during 
Washington's  administration,  we  may  summarily  name  the  following, 
viz.  the  disturbances  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  on  our  fron- 
tiers— the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  mission  of  Oenet,  the  French 
envoy,  who  sought  to  entangle  America  into  an  alliance  with  the 
French  republic — the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  American 
ports — the  admission  of  three  states  into  the  union,  Vermont,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee — the  negotiation  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  by  which 
the  trontiers  were  secured  against  the  remorseless  savage — and  the 
insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  occasioned  by  duties  laid  on  home- 
made spirits. 

83.  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  the  suc- 
cessor of  Washington  in  1797.  He  retained  the  presidency 
during  only  one  term.  Some  of  the  measures  of  his  admi- 
nistration were  pecuUarly  offensive  to  those  who  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  Washington,  and  the  federal  party ; 
and  the  poUtical  strife  which  had  been  for  some  time  begun, 
greatly  increased,  until  Mr.  Jeflferson,  the  opponent  of  Mr. 
Adams,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  This 
took  place  in  1801.  Under  Adams's  administration,  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  French  republic  were  repelled  with  spirit — 
preparations  were  made  for  war — but,  happily,  at  the  very 
crisis,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris,  September 
30th,  1800,  under  the  auspices  of  Bonaparte.  ^^  J^ferson* 
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aflet  ids  last  term  of  offiee  had  expired,  was  again  deeted 
for  another  term.  The  times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  whichj 
with  few  abatements,  were  enjoyed  under  the  former  admi- 
nistrations, continued  till  nearly  the  close  of  his. 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  the  United  States  always  to 
continue  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe.  Disputes  arose  both  with  France  and  England,  es- 
pecially with  the  latter,  who  saw  in  America  a  formidable 
rival.  These  disputes  finally  impelled  the  states  to  have  re- 
course to  the  unexampled  resolution  of  a  voluntary  suspension 
of  their  own  commerce.  On  the  22d  of  December,  1807, 
Congress  passed  an  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all  vessels 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, March  1st,  1808,  by  an  act  interdicting  commercial 
intercourse  with  France  and  Great  Britain.  This  restrictive 
plan  continued,  in  respect  to  France,  until  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1810,  and  in  respect  to  Great  Britain,  with  one  short 
suspension,  until  April  4th,  1812,  when  an  embargo  was  laid 
on  all  American  vessels,  preparatory  to  a  war  with  the  latter 
power.  It  was  hoped,  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, that  a  suspension  of  all  commercial  relations  with  the 
belligerents,  would  induce  them  to  rescind  those  edicts  by 
which  they  had  annihilated  neutral  rights  on  the  ocean ;  but 
this  faiUng  ultimately  in  respect  to  Great  Britain,  war  ensued 
between  that  power  and  the  United  States — a  declaration  of 
which  was  made  by  Congress  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812.  In 
this  contest,  the  young  American  navy  gained  a  glorious 
distinction,  the  army  (fid  less,  the  capital  itself  became  the 
spoils  of  the  English,  but  New  Orleans  was  defended  with 
courage  and  success.  The  negotiations  at  Ghent  led,  in  a 
happy  hour,  to  a  much  needed  peace,  14th  December,  1814 
The  war  took  place  during  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Madison, 
who  was  inducted  into  the  ofiice  in  1809.  Mr.  Madison,  Uke 
Mr.  Jefferson  before  him,  served  through  two  terms  of  the 
presidential  office,  retiring  in  1817,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  James  Monroe.  The  principal  events  that  marked  the 
administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  besides  those  above 
noticed,  were,  under  Mr.  Jefferson — the  admission  of  Ohio 
into  the  Union,  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  TripoU,  the 
revolutionary  projects  of  Col.  Burr,  and  the  purchase  of  Loui- 
siana; and,  under  Mfr.  Madison — ^the  establishment  of  the  Bank . 
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of  the  United  SWes^and  die  adikiission  of  LoinsiBna  bssA 
diana  into  the  Unicm. 

A  few  details  only  can  be  giren  respecting  the  war  with  On 
Britain.    The  principal  grounds  of  war,  as  set  forth  in  the  -prf 
dent's  message,  were — the  impressment  of  American  seamen  by* 
British — the  blockade  of  her  enemy's  ports,  supported  by  no  adeqoalj 
force,  in  consequence  of  which  the  American  commerce  had  be 

J  blundered  in  every  sea,  and  the  great  staples  of  the  country  cut  < 
irom  their  legitimate  m»rkets-**and  the  British  orders  in  coune 
Both  Congress  and  the  country,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  cobp 
tention,  were  very  much  divided  respecting  both  the  justice  and  tli» 
expediency  of  it.  The  nation  was  not  well  prepared  for  the  under- 
taking, and  especially  Was  the  want  of  officers  at  first  severely  felt. 

The  commencement  of  the  war,  in  the  operations'against  Canada, 
was  miurked  by  disaster.  General  Hull,  who  had  been  sent  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  men  to  Detroit,  with  a  view 
to  putting  an  end  to  Indian  hostilities  in  that  country,  surrendered  his 
whole  army  to  General  Brock,  without  a  battle,  and  with  it  the  Fort 
at  Detroit.  This  event  occurred  on  the  16th  of  August.  The  battle 
of  dueenstown,  which  soon  followed,  was  bravely  fought,  and  ap- 
peared at  first  to  be  successful,  but  by  successive  reinforcements  the 
enemy  at  length  gained  the  day^.  The  brave  British  conmiander, 
General  Brock,  was,  however,  killed  during  the  engagement.  This 
battle  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  October,  1812. 

But  while  disaster  attended  the  operations  of  the  Americans  on 
land,  victory  crowned  the  efibrts  of  their  infant  navy.  The  charm 
of  British  invincibility  on  the  ocean,  was  almost,  for  the  first  time, 
broken.  Capt.  Isaac  Hull,  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  obtained  the 
first  triumph  over  the  enemy  on  his  own  peculiar  element,  in  the 
capture  of  the  British  frigate  Guerriere.  This  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  August,  1812.  On  the  17th  of  October  another  victory  was 
obtained  by  Capt.  Jones,  of  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp  over  the  Fro- 
lick.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  month.  Commodore  Decatur,  of 
the  frigate  United  States,  captured  the  Macedonian,  a  frigate  of  the 
largest  class,  mounting  forty-nine  guns,  and  manned  with  three  hun- 
dred men.  And,  finally,  just  at  the  close  of  the  year,  a  second  victo- 
g-  was  achieved  by  the  Constitution,  then  commanded  by  Com. 
ainbridge,  over  the  Java,  a  frigate  of  thirty-eight  gUns,  but  carrying 
forty-nine. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1813,  a  battle  was  fou^it  at  the 
river  Raisin,  between  a  detachment  of  the  north-western  army  un- 
der Gen.  Winchester,  and  a  superior  force  of  British  and  Indians 
under  Gen.  Proctor,  the  result  of  which  was  fatal  to  the  American^ 
since,  upon  their  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  nearly  all  of  them 
were  inhumanly  massacred  by  the  Indians. 

During  the  winter,  another  naval  victory  was  obtained  by  the 
Americans,  in  the  capture  of  the  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  by  the  Hor- 
net, under  Capt.  Lawrence.  This,  however,  was  followed  on  the  1st 
of  June,  by  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake,  under  the  same  officer,  who 
had  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  it,  in  an  engagement  with  tbt 
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ion,  off  Boston  hftibour.    The  Argus,  also,  was  soon  after  cap-* 

by  a  British  ship  of  war.     This,  however,  was  but  a  temporar]^ 

iccess  of  the  American  navy.    No  other  considerable  vessel,  ex* 

the  Essex,  under  the  command  of  Com.  Porter,  after  this,  felt 

the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  while  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 

*   victories  in  single  ships,  two  several  fleet  engagements  endea 

complete  triumph  of  the  American  navy.     These  occurred, 

rone  on  Lake  Erie,  under  Com.  Perry,  and  the  other  on  Lake 

nplain,  under  Com.  Macdonou^h. 

the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  1813,  a  successful  attack  was 
le  by  the  Americans  upon  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
dch  tell  into  their  hands.  In  this  battle,  the  brave  G^en.  Pike  per* 
id.  On  the  sea-board,  during  this  year,  the  British  shipping  in 
waters  blockaded  sieveral  important  places,  and  made  a  numbes 
It  sif' predatory  excursions,  in  which  much  property  was  plundered  and 
h  2  destroyed.  In  the  north-west,  success  attended  the  Americans  un*' 
learner  Gen.  Harrison,  and  Detroit  fell  into  his  hands.  This  event  gave 
iif/tecurity  to  the  frontiers.  A  more  extended  plan  of  attack  on  Cana- 
eerda  was  now  formed  by  the  American  army  under  Gren.  Wilkinson  ; 
ii:  bat,  from  various  causes,  very  little  was  effected.  During  the  re- 
s  f.  mainder  of  the  year,  several  events  of  importance  occurred— as  the 
11:  capture  of  Washington,  and  the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings 
I  of  the  place,  and  Uie  defence  of  Baltimore.  But  we  can  give  no 
more  details  respecting  this  war,  except  to  add,  that  the  battle  of  New 
I:  Orleans,  under  Qen.  Jackson,  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  the  succeed-  . 
::  ing  year,  after  negotiations  for  peace  had  been  set  on  foot  with  the 
\2  promise  of  success. 

'       84.  The  war  with  England  failed  of  its  immediate  object, 
:  but  it  showed  us  our  strength  and  our  weakness,  and  perhaps 
p  tended  to  consolidate  our  union.    It  caused  us  to  feel  the  nc* 
5  cessity  of  a  navy,  and,  connected  with  the  previous  prohibi- 
tions of  commerce,  gave  an  impulse  to  our  manufacturing 
'   industry.    With  the  return  of  peace,  our  trade  was  diffused 
[   over  every  sea.   The  presidency  of  Monroe  continued  through 
two  terms,  and  was  an  era  of  good  feelings.    Five  states  were 
added  to  the  union  during  his  administration.    But  the  period 
of  internal  concord  and  good  will  soon  came  to  a  close.   Party 
alcercations  arose  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Monroe's  successor, 
John  Q .  Adams,  in  1825,  and  have  continued  with  more  oi 
less  violence,  under  the  administration  of  President  JacksoUi 
who  was  elected  to  the  high  office  in  1829.    The  measures^ 
however,  of  these  officers  have  been  approved  by  respectable 
majorities  of  the  American  people.    It  may  be  remarked,  gene* 
rally,  that  atnidst  unexampled  prosperity,  party  spirit  has  too 
ofteii  ra^ed,  not  withput  danger  to  the  republic,  but  love  of 
country  has  in  thi^  ^^d  prev^i^    T^OAi  W^  tmstfU  ever  will 
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be,  through  the  favoring  providence  of  God.  He  Jmis  beec 
better  to  us  as  a  nation,  Sian  cither  our  deserts  or  fears  would 
have  led  us  to  expect* 

Soon  after  the  coaelosion  of  the  war,  the  attention  of  congress  was 
turned  towards  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  The  snbjee 
pret^ited  great  difficulties  at  the  time ;  but  the  measure  was  carried, 
and  a  hill,  incorporating  the  ^^  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  received 
the  signature  of  President  Madison  on  the  10th  of  April,  1816.  The 
capitsu  of  the  bauk  was  fixed  at  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  its 
duration,  twenty  years.  Great  efforts  have  lately  been  made  to  obtain 
a  recharter  of  the  institution,  but  they  have  all  hitherto  failed. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  President  Monroe,  he  made  a  toot 
tfarouffh  the  northern  and  middle  states,  which,  besides  the  great  pi^ 
Mc  objects  he  had  in  view,  in  respect  to  the  defence  of  the  Atlantic 
board,  served  very  much  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  all  classes  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

Early  in  the  presidency  of  Monroe^  an  exi>edition,  which  had  been 
set  on  foot  by  a  number  of  adventurers  from  different  countries,  against 
Bast  and  West  Florida,  was  terminated  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States.  These  adventurers  claimed  to  be  acting  under  the  authority 
of  some  of  the  South  American  colonies,  and  had  formed  an  establish- 
ment at  Amelia  Island,  a  Spanish  province,  then  the  subject  of  n^o- 
tiation  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  Their  avowed  object 
being  an  invasion  of  the  Floridas,  and  of  course  an  invasion  of  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  American  government  deemed  itself  autho- 
rized, without  designing  any  hostility  to  Spain^  to  take  possession 
of  Amelia  Island,  their  head  quarters.  Accordmgly,  a  naval  force, 
with  the  necessary  troops,  was  despatched  under  the  command  of 
Captains  Henley  and  Bunkhead,  to  whom  Amelia  Island  was  surren- 
dered on  the  24th  of  December,  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  The 
suppression  of  Galvezton,  a  similar  establishment  on  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Texas,  followed  soon  after.* 

The  states  which  were  admitted  into  the  union  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Monroe,  were  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  and 
Missouri.  Mississippi  was  received  in  Dec.  1S17.  Some  parts  of 
it  had  been  early  visited  and  settled  by  the  French.  They  claimed 
the  country  until  the  treaty  of  1763,  when  they  ceded  their  possea- 
aions  east  of  the  river  to  the  English.  Illinois  adopted  a  state  con- 
stitution in  ISld,  and  in  the  same  year  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  union.  The  first  settlements  in  Illinois  were  made  by  the  French, 
and  for  a  time,  they  were  in  a  flourishinff  condition.  Afterwards, 
however,  they  fell  into  decay.  In  1762,  all  the  country  to  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi*was  ceded  to  the  British ;  Illinois  of  course  passed 
with  the  rest.  After  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Virginia  and  some 
other  states  claimed  the  whole  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohia 
but  they  saw  fit  at  length  to  relinquish  their  claims  to  the  genera! 
government.  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  union  in  the  latter  pari 
of  the  year  1^19.    This  country  continued  the  hunting  ground  d 
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sarages,  until  some  time  after  the  American  revolution.  In  1817  iba 
eastern  portion  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  which  included  what 
are  now  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  was  formed  into  a 
territorial  go?ernment,  and  received  the  latter  name.  Maine  was 
admitted  as  an  indejpendent  state  into  the  union,  in  the  year  1820.  It 
iiad  been  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  after  several  melSectual  at- 
tempts to  obtain  a  majority  of  its  people  in  favor  of  a  separation,  the 
object  was  accomplished  in  the  year  1819.  The  separation  took  place 
.amicably.  Missouri  was  declared  by  the  president's  proclamation, 
to  be  an  independent  state,  and  a  member  of  the  federal  union,  in  the 
year  1821.  Missouri  with  Louisiana  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Spain  through  the  war  of  the  revolution,  until  the  cession  of  the  whole 
country  to  France  in  1801,  by  which  latter  power  it  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1803.  The  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  union 
was  attended  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  a  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced into  congress,  providing  for  the  interdiction  of  slavery  in 
that  state.  Warm  debates  arose,  and  the  matter  was  settled  onl^ 
throuffh  a  compromise,  by  which  slavery  was  tolerated  in  Missouri, 
and  ^rbidden  in  all  that  part  of  original  Louisiana  lying  ncnrth  ol' 
36°  30'  north  latitude,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state. 

An  Indian  war  of  some  importance  was  carried  on  m  1818,  under 
the  presidency  of  Monroe.  It  is  called  the  Seminole  war,  as  a  tribe  of 
Indians  of  that  name  were  principally  concerned  in  it.  It  ended  in  th^ 
complete  discomfiture.  They  consisted  originally  of  fugitives  from 
the  northern  tribes,  resident  within  the  southern  istates,  and  were  then 
living  partly  on  the  borders  of  Florida,  but  mostly  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  that  country.  They  had  made  aggressions  on  the  white  habi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  and  had  been  guilty  of  repeated  murders. 
This  state  of  things  determined  the  government  of  the  country  to 
inflict  an  exemplary  chastisement  on  the  barbarous  o£fenders.  An 
armed  force  was  sent  for  this  purpose,  and  after  pursuins  the  enemy 
mto  Florida,  and  taking  possession  ol  several  Spanish  forts,  the  dil- 
ficulty  was  terminated  by  their  complete  dispersion.  Cien.  Jackson 
was  the  leader  in  this  war.  He  rendered  a  signal  service  to  his 
countrv,  but  some  parts  of  his  conduct  were  deemed  highly  excep- 
tionable, by  a  portion  of  the  community.  His  appeal  to  the  people  of 
West  Tennessee,  calling  for  volunteers  instead  of  applying  to  the 
governor  for  a  draft  of  the  militia — his  course  in  relation  to  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  two  Englishmen,  who 
were  charged  with  giving  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  Indians— 
and  his  occupation  of  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola — were  subjects  much 
commented  upon  in  the  public  prints,  and  eloquently  debated  in  the 
American  congress.  The  general  escaped  the  censure  of  that  body, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  cast  a  stigma  upon  his 
conduct. 

In  the  year  1819,  a  convention  was  concluded  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States,  some  of  the  articles  of  which  were,  thai 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  liberty,  in  common  with  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  to  take  fish,  on  the  southern,  western,  and 
northern  coast  of  Newfoundland  ^  ^that  tb^  northern  boondaiies 
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of  the  United  Slaites  shovild  extend  'fi*om  the  Lake  of  tbe  Woodt  ix> 
'the  Stony  Mountains — and  that  the  commercial  conyention  between 
the  two  countries  concluded  at  Loudon,  in  1815,  should  be  continued 
for  the  term  of  ten  years. 

In  the  year  above  named,  (1819,)  Spain,  by  its  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, ceded  to  the  United  States,  East  and  Wiest  Florida,  with  ail 
the  islands  adjacent.  This  country,  which  was  discovered  as  early 
tts  1497  bv  Cabot,  was  held  first  by  the  Spaniards,  next  foy  the  En- 
glish, and  then  by  the  Spaniards  aganl.  Its  cession  to  the  United 
States  was  accompanied  not  without  vexatious  delays  on  the  part  o! 
the -Spanish  government.  It  was  not  until  a  forcible  execution  of  the 
treaty  which  had  been  made,  but  not  ratified,  was  Sibout  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States,  that  the  treaty  was  ratified  hy  his  Catho- 
lic Majesty.  As  an  indemnity  to  the  cirtzens  of  the  United  States, 
on  account  of  Spanish  spoliations  abd  injuries,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
^ve  millions  of  dollars  was  to  be  paid  by  the  American  government^ 
oat  of  th^  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  in  Florida,  or  in  stock,  or  money. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Montoe.  a  territorinl  go- 
▼emment  was  formed  for  the  Arkansas,  and  for  Florida,  the  former 
in  1819  and  the  latter  in  1822.  The  Arkansas  was  the  sonthem  part 
of  what  in  1812  constituted  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  A  division 
of  the  territory  was  made  in  1819,  the  northern  distri<:t  being  <»lled 
Missouri,  and  the  southern  formed  into  a  territcn'ial  government  by  the 
name  of  Arkansas. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  sisventeenth  congress,  President  Monroe 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  confess,  the  subject  of  the  prracy  prac- 
tised in  the  West  Indies  upon  American  seamen,  and  recommended 
the  httmedilBte  organization  of  an  efficient  force  to  suppress  it.  Meii- 
Bur^  were  soon  adopted  by  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  this  in- 
famous business,  and  the  object  was  promptly  effected  under  Cotnmo- 
dore  Porter,  who  sailed  wiih  a  competent  naval  fcnrce  to  the  scene  cff 
the  depredations. 

The  year  1824  was  signalized  by  the  visit  of  the  Marquis  Lk 
F&y^tte  to  this  country.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  M.  La 
Vasseur,  his  secretary.  Landing  at  New  York,  he  was  received 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  Du- 
ring his  slay  in  this  country,  he  visited  almost  tfvery  important  part 
of  It,  and  in  every  place  he  was  welcomed,  as  empnatically  the  na- 
tion's guest.  The  important  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  United 
States  in  the  war  of  tne  revolution,  were  thus  rewarded  with  the  ho- 
mage of  a  great  people ;  while  the  American  congress  responded  to 
the  public  demonstrations  of  respect,  by  votihg  him  two  hundred 
thoosiind  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land,  as'a  compensatioti  for  his 
services  and  expenditures.  In  the  autumn  of  1825  he  took  p»?sage  in 
the  ship  Brandy  wine  for  France,  where  he  has  since  figured  in  many 
interesting  scenes. 

The  presidency  of  John  €1.  Adams,  which  commenced  in  1825, 
and  continued  for  one  term  only,  encountered  a  bitter  storm  of  oppd- 
rition  from  the  beginning.  Party  spirit  too  far  gained  the  ascendtincT 
to  aUow  M\  justice  to  the  nieasures  of  hift  adm&ii^ti^.f  Thii  n^ 
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be  loiight  partly  firom  the  circumstances  under  which  he  came  into 
offace.  The  choice  of  president  not  being  settled  by  the  electoral  vote, 
devolved  on  the  house  of  representatives.  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  by 
this  body,  but  inasmuch  as  €ren.  Jackson  bad  a  plurality  of  votes  in 
the  electoral  college,  many  conceived  that  injustice  was  done  to  the 
general,  and  to  the  expectations  of  the  country,  and  that  the  election 
of  Mr.  Adams  was  effected  by  bribery  and  corruption.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  he  secured  a  large  share  of  respect, 
not  only  personally,  but  as  an  executive  officer.  The  agitating  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  was  extensively  discussed  du- 
ring the  term  of  his  administration,  and  some  of  its  principles  were 
settled,  at  least,  for  a  time. 

Andrew  Jackson  took  the  oath  of  office  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1829.  The  country  was  at  that  time 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  peace  was  enjoyed  abroad,  and  the  national 
debt  had  been  greatly  diminished.  He  entered  upon  the  performance 
of  his  duties  with  energy  and  decision  ;  but  the  causes  of  collision  and 
part^  alienation  which  had  sprung  up  in  connection  with  the  election 
of  his  predecessor,  have  continued  at  work  to  the  present  time,  and 
presented  serious  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his  plans.  The  clja- 
racter  of  his  administration  hitherto  has  been  strongly  marked,  and 
ne  seems  destined  to  achieve  most  of  the  objects  which  he  has  had  at 
heart. 

President  Jackson's  cabinet  consisted  of  Martin  Van  Buren  as 
secretary  of  state,  John  D.  Ingham  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  John 
H.  Eaton  as  secretary  of  war,  John  Branch  as  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  John  MTherson  Berrien  as  attorney-*general.  This  cabinet  con- 
tinued but  a  little  more  than  two  years,  when  it  was  dissolved  in  a 
manner  that  occasioned  great  surprise  throughout  the  country. 

A  favorite  measure  with  President  Jackson,  has  been  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  in  the  southern  states,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  republic, 
to  be  congregated  into  a  community  by  themselves,  under  the  care  of 
the  general  government.  In  the  contests  which  the  state  of  Georgia 
has  had  with  the  tribe  of  Cherokees  within  her  borders,  and  with  the 
United  States,  on  the  subject,  Gen.  Jackson  has  ever  favored  the  pre- 
tensions of  that  state.  On  the  24th  May,  1830,  a  bill  for  removing 
the  Indians  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a  vote  of  102  to  97. 
Arising  out  of  this  controversy,  history  has  to  record  the  surprising 
fact,  that  three  christian  missionaries,  Messrs.  Butler,  Trott,  and 
Worcester  were  sentenced,  by  the  superior  court  of  Georgia  at  Law- 
renceville,  to  four  years  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, for  residing  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  without 
taking  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Georgia.  It  is 
consoling,  however,  to  know,  and  it  will  appear  on  the  page  of  history 
to  the  latest  time,  tnat  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  decided 
in  the  case  of  these  missionaries,  that  the  law  of  Georgia  under  which 
they  were  imprisoned,  and  by  which  the  state  assumed  jurisdiction 
over  the  Indian  territory,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  and  theretore  null  and  void. 

In  the  eaxW  part  of  the  year  1631,  a  treaty  was  made  between  the 
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XJntted  €Me^  and  th^  Oreek  Iitdkns,  hy  x^hieh  tbe  iMeir  tHAtd  to 
.  the  United  States,  alt  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  In 
the  same  year,  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  of  commerce^  navigation, 
and  of  the  limits  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  was  ez> 
changed  at  Washington.  In  June,  of  the  same  year,  a  hill  for  the 
further  relief  of  the  surviving  offices  and  soldiers  of  the  American 
revolution,  having  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  received  the  sig- 
nature of  the  president.  The  same  year  was  further  signalized  hy  the 
new  tariff  act.  which  passed  the  senate  by  a  vole  of  thirty-two  to 
sixteen,  and  also  by  the  act  which  extended  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
oi  the  United  States,  but  which,  though  passed  by  the  senate,  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  20,  and  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a  vote  of  105  to  83, 
was  returned  by  President  Jackson  to  the  senate  with  his  objections 
to  signing  it ;  and  less  thaxL  two  thirds  voting  for  its  passage,  was  re- 
jected. 

Ob  account  of  the  laws  respecting  the  tariff,  difficulties  of  a  serious 
nature  arose  between  the  general  government  and  some  parts  of  tbe 
union,  particularly  South  Carolina.  In  the  month  of  October,  1832, 
an  act  passed  in  tne  legislature  of  that  state,  requiring  ^^  a  convention 
of  delegates  of  the  people  of  that  state  to  assemble  at  Columbia,  on 
the  3d  Monday  of  November,  then  and  there  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  several  acts  of  congress  of  the  United  States,  imposing  duties 
on  foreign  imports  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  or  for 
other  unauthorized  objects;  to  determine  on  the  character  thereof, 
and  to  devise  the  means  of  redress ;  and  further  in  like  manner  to  take 
into  consideration  such  of  the  acts  of  said  congress,  laying  duties  on 
imports,  as  may  be  passed  in  amendment  of,  or  substitution  for,  the 
act  or  acts  aforesaid,  and  all  other  laws  and  acts  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  passed  or  done  for  the  purpose 
of  more  effectually  executing  and  enforcing  the  same." 

The  convention  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  thus 
assembled  at  Columbia,  passed  an  Ordinance,  (unless  the  acts  of 
congress  imposing  duties  on  imports  should  be  repealed.)  declaring 
and  ordaining  "  that  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  tne  congress 
of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  im[)osing  of  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  now 
having  actual  operation  and  effect  within  the  United  States,  and  more 
especially,  '  An  act  entitled  an  act,  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts 
miposing  duties  on  imports,  approved  on  the  19th  of  May,  1828,  and 
also  an  act  entitled  an  act,  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  im- 
posing duties  on  imports,  api)roved  on  the  14th  of  July,  1832^'  are 
unauthorized  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  violate 
the  true  nieaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  are  null  and  void,  and  no 
law,  nor  binding  upon  this  state,  its  officers  or  citizens*  aind  all  pro- 
mises, contracts,  and  obligations,  made  and  entered  into,  or  to  be  made 
and  entered  into,  with  the  purpose  to  secure  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  said  acts,  and  all  judicial  proceedings  which  shall  be  hereafter 
had  in  affirmance  thereof,  are  and  shall  be  held  utteriy  null  and  void.^' 
^  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  congress  on  that  year,  President  Jacksoa 
issued  his  p>i>clamaaon,  ateUng  hii  yiewsef  the  eonstkulio&and  bcwi 
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trppliiSabre  to  the  measiires  adopted  by  the  coni^ution  of  Sooth  Caro- 
Mna,  and  to  the  reasons  put  forth  to  sustain  tbetn,  declaring  the  course 
"which  duty  would  require  him  to  pursue,  end  warning  the  people  oi 
South  Carolina  of  the  consequences  which  must  result  from  the  ob- 
servance-of  the  dictates  of  the  conyention. 

This  document  was  well  received  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  addressed  itself  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  and 
gave  a  correct  exjposition  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  The 
president  soon  after  communicated  a  message  to  congress,  laying 
before  it  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  8outh  Carolina,  giving  informa- 
tion respecting  the  measures  which  he  had  already  taken  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  suggesting  such  furtper  measures  as 
he  deemed  necessary.  Following  this  communication,  a  bill  for  col- 
lecting the  revenue,  called  the  "  enforcing  bill,"  passed  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  after  an  animated  debate  of  several  weeks.  This 
occurred  on  the  first  of  March.  1833,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  the  same 
month,  the  state  convention  of  South  Carolina  assembled,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  passed  two  ordinances.  The  first  repealed  the 
nullification  ordinance  of  the  preceding  year,  and  most  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  legislature,  in  pursuance  thereof.  The  other  was  an 
ordinance  to  nullify  the  late  act  of  congress,  further  providing  for  th« 
collection  of  the  national  revenue. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

85.  The  provinces  of  South  America,  which  vrere  colo- 
nized by.  Europeans,  continued,  with  little  variations  in  their 
circumstances,  from  the  time  of  their  settlement,  fo  the  con- 
vulsions attending  the  French  revolution.  Those  coiivul- 
sions,  inasmuch  as  they  affected  the  parent  countries,  also 
reached  them.  Within  the  present  century  they  have  be 
cdme  independent  sovereign  states,  generally  with  republican 
ffovemments,  resembling  that  of  North  America.  Brazil, 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  having  ceased  to  be  a  colony,  is 
styled  by  its  ruler,  an  empire.  The  Spanish  provinces  had 
a  long  strugde  for  liberty  and  independence,  which  they 
have  attained,  so  far  as  concerns  the  interference  of  the 
mother  country.  If  our  information  be  correct,  all  of 
them  have  not  yet  agreed  on  permanent  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Seven  states  are  already  enumerated  among  the 
free  governments  of  the  South,  viz.,  1.  Colombia;  2.  La 
Plata ;  3.  ChiU ;  4.  Mexico ;  5.  Peru ;  6.  The  Cajritania  of 
Guatimala ;  7.  Bolivia,  firmed  out  of  the  provinces  of  Uppet 
Peru. 

{  The  struggle  for  jfVeedom  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  did  not  ocigt 
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nate  in  the  intentkni  of  an  entire  separation  from  the  Spanish  ihhme^ 
but  from  resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  and  his  brother. 
The  insurgmits  were,  therefore,  no  more  rebels,  than  the  Spaniards 
themselves.  But  they  were  as  unwilling  to  be  ruled  by  Spani^ 
Juntas,  as  by  their  viceroys,  in  whom  they  could  not  confide.  Like 
the  Spanisli,  they  estabhshed  Juntas  of  Uieir  own,  during  the  im- 
prisonment of  their  lawful  king.  Meanwhile,  after  the  erection  of 
the  regency  in  the  mother  country,  and  after  its  refusal  to  comply 
with  weir  just  demands,  they  would  not  recognize  its  authority,  nor 
that  of  the  Cortez  assembled  by  it ;  upon  this  they  were  declared 
rebels.  After  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  they  had  gone  too 
far  to  retreat.    His  violence  and  insincerity  finished  the  rest 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  X. 

1.  Addison,  an  elegant  English  essayist  and  poet 

2.  Newton,  a  most  profound  mathematician  and  pbiIoso|>1ier. 

3.  Boerhaave,  a  skilful  and  learned  Dutch  physician. 

4.  Pope,  an  eminent  English  poet 

6.  Swift,  distinguished  as  a  wit,  poet,  and  prose  writer. 

6.  Montesquieu,  a  Frenchman,  a  great  political  philosopher. 

7.  Edwardls,  an  illustriqus  American  metaphysician  and 
divme. 

8.  Hume,  a  Scotchman,  an  able  historian,  and  an  acute 
and  skeptical  writer. 

9.  Voltaire,  a  French  poet  and  writer  of  great  celebrity. 

10.  Linnaeus,  a  Swede,  the  father  of  botany. 

11.  Rousseau,  a  renowned  Swiss  philosopher,  and  fine  writer. 

12.  Pitt,  a  distmguished  statesman  and  orator. 

13.  Metastasio,  the  most  illustrious  poet  of  modern  Italy. 

14.  Euler,  a  renowned  Swiss  mathematician. 

15.  Johnson,  an  eminent  lexicographer,  critic,  and  essa]nst 

16.  FrankUn,  an  American,  a  distinguished  philosopliei 
and  discoverer  of  electricity. 

17.  Gibbon,  an  eminent  English  historian. 

18.  Bums,  a  Scotch  poet,  a  great  untaught  genius. 

19.  Burke,  an  Irishman  distinguished  for  eloquence  and 
political  knowledge. 

20.  Washington,  an  eminent  statesman  and  warrior,  and 
fiuher  of  the  American  republic. 

21.  Cowper,  a  celebrated  English  poet. 

22.  Klopstock,  a  German  poet  of  great  repute. 
2?  Heyne,  an  eminent  German  critic  and  scfei^j^ 
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2^.  is.,  de  Stael,  a  learned  andaccolrtpIlsHedPr^iidi  feftiate 
writer. 

25.  Dvvight,  a  celebrated  American  divine  and  belles-lettres 
^liolan 

26.  Bt:ion8Lparte)  a  renowned  warrior,  conqaeror,  and  dCatea- 
man. 

1.  Addison,  (Joseph,)  "so  great  in  prose,  so  little  in  poetry,"*  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  in  1672.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  so  cultivated  and  improved  his  mind^  by  the  compo- 
sition of  Latin  verses,  that  he  acquired  an  uncommon  correctness 
of  style,  and  elegance  of  diction.  His  merits,  as  a  writer,  procured 
for  him  public  employment,  and  he  even  became,  in  1717,  secretary 
of  state ;  a  place,  however,  to  which  he  was  luiequal,  as  he  possessal 
neither  boldness  nor  eloquence.  He  was  unable  to  defend  the 
measures  of  government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  only  wasted 
away  his  time  in  his  office,  in  quest  of  fine  expressions. 

Late  in  life,  he  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Warwick  and 
Holland ;  but  if  this  event  added  to  his  elevation,  it  diminished  his 
liai^iness,  for  she  ever  remembered  her  rank,  and  treated  him  with 
very  little  ceremony;  an  emphatic  warning  against  ambitious  love. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

The  Spectator,  of  which  the  most  admired  pieces  came  from  the 
pen  of  Addison,  has  immortalized  his  name.  In  that  work,  and  in 
most  of  his  other  prose  productions,  he  is  remarkable  for  &  delicate 
and  gentle  humour,  and  an  entertaining  seriousness.  His  style  ts 
admirable,  for  purity  and  ease ;  and  the  idiomatic  excellence  of  the 
^English  language,  is  seen  in  his  pages,  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Some  have  thought  well  of  his  poetry ;  and  his  tragedy  of  Cato,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  notions,  would  be  pronounc^  one  of  the  best 
in  the  English  drama.  But  others  have  a  very  different  opinion  of 
Addison's  poetry,  and  at  the  present  day,  it  certainly  does  not  stand 
very  high  in  public  esteem. 

2.  Newton,  (Sir  Isaac,)  the  most  illustrious  i^ilosopher  wad  nm- 
ihematician  that  ever  lived,  was  born  in  1642,  and  died  in  ITn^. 
The  place  of  his  nativity,  was  Woolstrope,  in  Lincolnshire.  Particu- 
lar care  was  bestowed  on  his  education  by  his  mother,  for  he  early 
lost  hia  father.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  there  he  began  to  show  the  astonishing  strength  of 
his  mind  in  the  mathematics.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  discov- 
ered the  method  of  fluxions,  which  he  afterwards  greatly  improved. 
His  next  pursuit  was  the  grinding  of  optical  glasses,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  telescopes,  and  soon  after,  connect^  with  his  investigation 
of  the  prism,  followed  his  new  theory  of  light  and  coloiu*s.  His  great- 
est discovery,  and  the  greatest  thf^t  the  world  ever  saw,  viz.,  the  prin 
ciple  of  gravitation,  next  succeeded.  His  immortal  work,  the  Prin 
ci^  was  published  in  1687.    The  friendship  of  tiie  earl  of  HaUHa, 
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now  proewed  for  him  a  very  Incrative  employment,  in  being  made 
master  of  the  mint  His  reputation  extended  with  every  elbrt  of 
ilia  genius,  and  he  enjoyed  numerous  honours,  and  the  favour  ol 
princes. 

He  began  to  be  affected  with  disease,  about  the  age  of  eighty.  An 
inoQBtineiice  of  urine,  and  the  excruciating  pains  of  a  stone  in  the 
bladder,  were  the  melancholy  presages  of  approaching  dissolution. 
He,  however,  lived  about  five  years  from  this  time.  For  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  the  agonies  which  he  suffered  were  very  great  yet 
he  bore  them  with  exemplary  patienccL  and  though,  from  the  severe 
paroxysms  which  he  endured,  large  drops  of  sweat  ran  down  hM 
cheeks,  he  preserved  his  usual  smUe  of  cheerfulness  and  serenity. 

The  character  of  Newton,  is  represented  as  being  amiable,  and 
adorned  with  the  virtues  of  a  christian.  Irreverence  towards  the 
Deity,  or  the  holy  scriptures,  alwajrs  drew  from  him  the  severest 
censure.  The  bible  he  made  his  favourite  study.  His  person  was 
of  a  middle  stature,  and  his  countenance,  though'venerable  and 
pleasant,  did  not  indicate  that  transcendant  sagacity,  which  he  is 
known  to  have  possessed. 

It  is  superfluous  to  comment  on  his  intellectual  superiority.  A 
celebrated  writer  has  observed,  that  if  the  literati  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions could  meet  in  one  assembly,  they  would  choose  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton for  their  president.  In  his  researches,  he  proceeded  on  the 
method  laid  down  by  Bacon,  but  with  a  clearness  and  strength  of 
comprehension  in  abstruse  studies,  even  exceeding  the  father  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy. 

3.  Bocrhaave,  (Herman,)  was  born  near  Leyden,  in  1668.  He 
was  intended  for  the  ministry  by  his  father,  but  the  circumstance, 
that  in  his  twelfth  year  only,  he  cured  a  distressing  complaint  with 
which  he  was  afflicted,  and  which  baffled  all  the  powers  of  his  sur- 
geon, turned  his  thoughts  to  the  medical  profession.  Still,  however, 
he  studied  theology  in  connection  with  it.  He  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  and  as  a  lecturer  on  phytic  and  botany,  he  became 
renowned,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  throughout  Europe,  so 
that  students  resorted  to  him  from  all  quarters.  His  powers  of  mind 
were  vast,  and  his  learning  extended  to  almost  every  subject  of  hu- 
man investigation.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man.  His  valuable 
w<N*ks  are  in  Latin,  and  all  on  medical,  botanical,  and  chemical  sub^ 
jects.    His  death  occurred  in  1738. 

4.  Pope,  (Alexander,)  who  died  in  1774,  aged  fifty-six  years,  was 
a  native  of  London.  After  having  been  at  school  a  few  years,  he 
went,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  live  with  his  parents  at  Binfield,  in 
Windsor  forest,  and  first  discovered,  or  rather  improved  his  taste  for 
poetry,  by  reading  the  translated  works  of  Virgil  and  Ovid;  but  es- 
pecially the  poems  of  Spenser,  Waller  and  Dryden.  He  early  be- 
gan to  try  his  strength  in  poetry,  and  so  early,  that  to  use  his  own 
expression,  he  "  listed  in  numbers."  His  first  regular  composition 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  bis  Ode  on  Solitude,  written  when  he 
was  about  twelve  years  old.  Four  years  after  this,  when  he  began 
his  pastorals,his  merit  introduced  him  into  the  society  of  the  witaof  thft 
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age ;  and  he  became  the  wonder  of  the  literary  woi^  when^at  kw 
than  the  age  of  twenty,  he  published  his  Essay  on  Criticism.  This  iiu 
perhaps,  as  feultieas  a  piece  of  composition,  as  the  history  of  youth- 
ful genius  has  ever  recorded.  It  evinces  all  the  mature  reflection, 
and  developed  capacities  of  age.  But  the  fame  of  the  Essay  was 
soon  surpassed  by  tlie  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which  he  produced  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four.  The  Temple  of  Fame,  next  engaged  the  pub- 
lic attention.  His  next  great  effort,  was  the  translation  of  Homer's 
Eiad,  from  which  he  realized  a  fortune,  receiving  £6000.  from  his 
subscribers,  and  £12,000,  from  his  bookseller.  After  this,*  he  wrote 
several  other  works,  particularly  the  Dunciad,  a  work  of  the  keen- 
est satire,  and  the  Essay  on  Man,  which,  though  beautiful  in  language 
and  elaborate  in  disquisition,  shews  the  writer  to  have  been  skq)tical, 
as  to  religion. 

Pope  was  bred  a  Roman  catholic,  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  attended  the  service  of  the  Encflish  church.  In  his  person,  he 
was  diminutive,  and  somewhat  crooked — when  tauntingly  r^ninded 
of  it,  he  would  say,  '<  God  mend  ma"  In  disposition,  he  was  fretful 
and  easily  displeased,  and,  to  his  no  small  reproaclu  it  must  be  said, 
that  he  was  capricious  in  his  friendships.  His  manners  were  easy, 
and  his  wit  fascinating.  Many  of  the  great  and  noble  were  his  ad- 
mirers, but  he  made  them  feel,  that  he  did  not  servilely  adore  supe- 
riority of  rank. 

Puny  and  delicate  as  the  constitution  of  this  poet  was,  his  life  was 
prolonged  to  his  fifty-sixth  year,  by  means  of  peculiar  care  and  tem- 
perance. 

5.  Swift,  (Jonathan,)  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1667.  He  was  de- 
scended, however,  from  an  ancient  English  family.  In  early  life,  he 
was  poor,  but  his  relatives  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  pro- 
curing his  education.  So  indifferent  a  scholar  was  he  at  the  univer- 
sity, that  he  obtained  his  first  degree  only  by  special  favoinr.  This 
mortification  of  his  feelings,  had  a  most  propitious  effect  on  his  lite- 
rary progress,  for  it  stimulated  him  to  a  methodical  and  diligent  ap- 
plication to  his  books,  during  several  succeeding  years.  Swift,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Sir  William  Temple,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  intimacy,  might  have  risen  in  civil  or  military  life,  as  the  kin^, 
in  one  instance,  offered  to  make  him  captain  of  horse;  but  hi» 
thoughts  were  directed  to  the  church.  A  little  after  the  year  1604, 
he  took  orders,  and  engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest  His 
hopes  of  preferment  were,  from  time  to  time,  disappointed.  He  had 
expected  some  fat  benefice  in  the  English  church,  and  even  looked 
to  a  bishoprick ;  but  he  attained  only  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick,  Dub- 
lin. After  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  he  became  deeply  ^gaffed 
in  political  controversy,  and  wrote  some  able  political  works.  He 
died  in  a  state  of  aUenation  and  weakness,  in  1745. 

The  works  of  Swift  are  numerous,  and  highly  respectable  for  the 
ability  they  display.  He  wrote  in  a  pure  and  plain  style^  and  had| 
as  Johnson  says,  "  an  equable  tenor  of  e^isy  language,  which  rather 
trickles  than  flows."  The  eflfects  of  his  writings  were  very  decisive^ 
al  the  time,  and  scnae  of  them  are  still  read  with  greatpleasure.    Hm 
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awtft  was  an  ecceniric  being,  and  little  better  than  a  madman. 
He  ddi^ltfed  to  diffier  from  all  other  men,  on  those  subjects,  or  in  re- 
gard to  t)K»e  mtiNKBts,  in  which  all  other  men  are  agreed.  Thougl^ 
inarHed,  he  was  never  known  to  be  in  company  with  bis  wife,  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  He  was  sttDngly  attached  to 
her,  and  yet  his  strange  cruelty  broke  her  hear^  Like  some  men, 
bowever,  he  was  araricioiis.  ^^  He  made  a  rule  to  himself,  to  give 
but  one  piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always  stored  his  pocket  with 
coins  of  diffierent  value."  But  what  he  did  give,  was  grsM^  neither 
with  tenderness  nor  civility.  "When  his  friends,  of  either  sex> 
came  to  him,  in  expectation  of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give 
every  one  a  shilling,  that  they  night  please  themselves  with  pro- 
vision. At  last,  his  avarice  greiK  ^oo  powerful  for  his  kindness ;  he 
would  refuse  a  bottle  of  wine ;  ana,  in  Ireland,  no  man  visite  wb^f^e 
he  cannot  drink."  Whether  he  really  believed  in  the  truth  of  chris- 
tnuiity,  kiL  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  His  professed  dread  of  hypo* 
crmy,  mignl  rather  be  termed  the  fear  of  man,  or  indifierence  to  to 
Ugion,  when  it  induced  him  to  read  prayers  to  his  servant,  every 
mornjng,  with  such  dexterous  secresy,  that  Dr.  Delany  was  six 
months  in  his  house  before  he  knew  it. 

6.  Montesquieu  ^Charles  de  Secondat)  was  bom  at  Brede,  near 
BcHdeaux,  id69,  cm  a  noble  family.  He  devoted  himself  early  to 
litenture,  and  first  displayed  strong  powers  of  mind  in  his  Pct- 
sian  Letters.  His  great  work,  that  which  has  conferred  on  him  an 
immortal  name,  is,  ha  l^irit  of  Laws.  In  this  production,  he  dis- 
plays astonishing  depth  of  thought^  vigour  of  imagination,  and  so- 
lidi^  of  judgment,  and  deserves  the  honourable  appellation  of  Ihr 
Legislator  of  the  Human  Race.  While  he  was  engaged  in  that 
work,  he  visited  several  countries  for  information,  as  Germany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switeeriand,  Holland,  and  England*  In  the  last  he 
resided  two  years,  where  he  was  greatly  honoiu^.  It  was  an  ob- 
servation of  his,  ^'  that  England  was  the  country  where  to  think,  and 
France  where  to  live." 

7.  Edwafds,  (Jonathan,)  so  advantageously  known  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  the  power  of  his  intellect,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  wti- 
tings,  was  a  native  of  Wmdsor,  Connecticut  He  was  born  in  1703, 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1720,  where  he  spent  two  years,  as  a 
tutor;  settted  in  the  ministry  at  Northampton,  1727,  whence  he  was 
removed ;  appointed  missionary  to  the  Indians,  at  Stockbridge,  ^n 
1751 ;  and  called  to  the  presidency  of  Nassau  Hall,  in  1758.  He  had 
scarcely  entered  on  the  duties  of  that  station,  when  he  fdl  a  victim 
to  the  small  pox,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

President  Edwards  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  mo- 
dem times.  He  possessed  an  acute  metaifhysical  turn  of  mind, 
which  he  most  usefully  emplo3r6d  in  the  investigation  of  divin<9 
aruth.  His  treatise  on  the  Will,  is  deservedly  ranked  as  one  of  thi? 
idlest  productions  of  the  human  mind.  This  work  did  that  for  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  vrhu^  Lockers  £^Kay  on  the  ITnderstand^ 
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did  for  man's  intellectual  nature.  It  settled  sereral  controY^ted 
subjects,  which  had  perplexed  the  divines  and  philosophers,  who 
went  before  him.  Edwards,  as  a  metaphysician,  stands  by  the  side 
of  Locke,  Bacon,  and  Aristotle ;  while,  as  a  christian,  he  was  pre- 
eminent in  conscientiousness,  humility,  fear  of  God,  and  faithfulness 
to  the  spuritual  interests  of  men.  There  is  an  awful  power  in  his 
sermons.  His  Treatise  on  the  Affections,  is  an  invaluable  book, 
which  no  christian,  probably,  ever  read  without  profit 

8.  Hume  (David)  was  designed,  by  his  family,  for  the  law,  but 
the  turn  of  his  mind  led  him  to  literary  pursuits.  For  this  purpose, 
he  retired  to  France,  and,  though  he  possessed  slender  means,  he 
was  able,  by  the  most  rigid  economy,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  that 
country.  Here  he  wrote  his  treatise  of  Human  Nature.  In  174^ 
the  first  part  of  his  Essays  appeared.  His  Political  Discourses,  ana 
liis  Inqmries  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  followed,  in  1752. 
At  different  periods  afterwards,  the  several  portions  of  his  English 
History  were  given  to  the  public.  These  works  were  little  noticed 
at  first,  unless  his  History  be  excepted,  but  some  of  them  gradually 
grew  into  reputation,  and  he  realized,  from  the  latter  works  particu- 
larly, a  handsome  reward.  This,  together  with  the  avails  of  other 
employments,  made  him,  in  his  own  view,  very  opulent,  as  he  pos- 
sessed a  revenue  of  £1000  a  year.  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  171 1, 
and  died  at  the  same  place,  1776. 

Hume,  doubtless,  is  an  able  writer,  ingenious,  subttle,  and  acute; 
but  the  sophistry  of  his  arguments,  on  the  subject  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion, is  unworthy  of  a  man  of  his  penetration.  He  knew  belter 
than  to  use  the  fallacious  language  with  which  he  has  often  clothed 
his  thoughts,  and  by  means  of  which  he  has  confounded  truth  with 
error,  and  right  with  wrong. 

9.  Voltaire  (Marie  Francis  Arouet  de)  was  a  Parisian  by  birth. 
He  died  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  For  a  long  period,  he 
was  a  sort  of  dictator  in  the  republic  of  letters  on  the  continent. 
By  his  free  remarks  on  government  and  religion,  he  contributed, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  man,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
state  of  things  which  afterwards  existed  in  France,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Revolution. 

In  early  life,  he  evinced  superior  powers  of  mind,  and  especially 
a  sprightly  imagination.  He  wrote  verses,  he  says,  before  he  left 
his  cradle.  His  fondness  for  satire,  directed  against  the  government, 
procured  his  imprisonment  in  the  bastile,  tUl  he  was  liberated  by 
the  interference  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  After  this  event,  he  devotea 
himself  more  entirely  to  the  composition  of  poetry.  His  principal 
efforts  were  directed  towards  the  drama;  and  his  Al2ire,  Mahomet, 
and  Merope,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  France. 
His  Henriade,  an  epic  poem,  he  had  previously  published  in  Eng- 
land. Encouraged  by  the  Prussian  monarch,  he  spent  some  time  at 
the  court  of  Berlm ;  but  he  at  last  fixed  his  residence  in  a  village  on 
the  borders  of  France,  named  Femey.  The  boldness  and  eflfrontery 
of  his  muse,  had  rendered  a  residence  in  the  French  capital  vexa- 
tious, and  even  dangerous  to  him,  and  hence  he  wiUingiy  left  h^ 
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eoontry  at  different  times,  and  at  last  retired  to  a  remote  comer 
of  it,  so  that  he  might  pursue  his  studies  in  quiet  Here  be  con- 
tiimed  long  to  direct  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  age.  He  died  at 
Ihuris,  while  visiting  that  city ;  and  according  to  some  accounts,  he 
deps^ted  in  great  horror,  from  reflections  on  the  irreligious  tenden- 
cy of  his  writings.  The  blasphemous  atheist  often,  indeed,  ap- 
peared in  his  works. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  Voltaire,  are  given  from  a 
contemporaneous  acoount.  Many  others  might  be  added.  "  The 
most  piercing  eyes  I  ever  beheld,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  are  those  of 
Voltaire,  now  in  his  eightieth  year.  His  whole  countenance  is  ex- 
pressive of  genius,  observation,  and  extreme  sensibility.  In  the 
morning,  he  has  a  look  of  anxiety  and  discontent,  which  gradually 
wears  of^  and  after  dinner,  he  seems  cheerful ;  yet,  an  air  of  irony 
never  entirely  forsakes  his  face,  but  may  always  be  observed  lurking 
m  his  features,  whether  he  frowns  or  smiles.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  is  spent  in  his  study,  and  whether  he  reads  himself,  or 
listens  to  another,  he  always  has  a  pen  in  his  hands  to  take  notes,  or 
make  remarks." 

10.  Linnaeus  (Charles  Von)  was  the  son  of  a  Swedish  clergyman, 
bom  in  the  province  of  Smaland,  1707.  He  practised  physic  with 
such  popularity  and  success,  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  was 
nominated  professor  of  physic  and  botany  in  the  university  of  Up- 
sal,  where  he*  had  been  educated.  His  sovereign  duly  noticed  his 
services,  and  besides  other  favours,  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  nobility.  With  an  unparalleled  ardour  after  knowledge,  Linnaeus 
undertook  to  explore  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  Lapland,  and  through 
ten  degrees  of  latitude,  he  exposed  himself,  generally  on  foot,  to  every 
sort  of  fatigue.  He  afterwards  visited  other  countries.  He  died  in 
1778,  having  been  seized  with  an  apoplexy  two  years  before. 

To  his  sagacity  and  discernment,  science  is  indebted  for  the  useful 
and  familiar  division  of  plants,  of  animals,  &c.  into  classes.  To  the 
most  extensive  knowledge,  he  united  the  most  indefatigable  industry, 
and  before  his  publication  of  his  Genera  Plantarum,  he  most  minute- 
ly examined  the  characters  of  more  than  eight  hundred  plants. 

11.  Rousseau  (John  James)  was  bom  in  Greneva,  in  1712.  He 
was  of  a  weakly  constitution,  but  his  mind  was  strong  and  active, 
and  the  early  reading  of  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  expanded  his  ideas, 
and  inspired  him  with  courage.  His  life  was  somewhat  eventfuL 
though  we  cannot  dwell  on  the  particulars.  The  strangeness  ana 
inconstancy  of  his  character,  subjected  him  to  no  inconsiderable  CBt- 
lamities ;  and,  while  by  nature  he  was  formed  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  in  perfection,  he  endured  self-inflicted  tortures  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  leave  the  balance  of  pleasure  very  little,  if  at  all,  in 
his  favour.  He  had  a  perpetual  hankering  after  some  unattainsd>le 
Btate  of  voluptuous  virtue.  Though  equally  skeptical  with  Hume 
and  Voltaure,  he  quarrelled  with  the  one,  who  was  his  protector  in 
England,  and  he  mcurred  the  persecution  of  the  other,  for  maintain^ 
ing  the  immoral  tendency  of  the  stage.  (Strange  to  teU,  he  had 
written  for  the  stage  himself  ^  but  he  was  a  creature  ofincoii^tency.) 
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Some  of  his  opinions  were  so  obnoxious,  that  the  popular  indigna- 
tion was  aroused  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  {riace 
to  place  on  the  contment,  and,  in  fact,  he  found  no  asylum  till  he 
reached  England.  At  length,  however,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  company  of  a  few  friends,  and 
'•esigned  himself  to  peaceful  studies.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  in 
1778,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

His  works  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  transcendent  genius, 
but  convict  him  of  the  utmost  eccentricity,  joined  with  licentious- 
ness and  skepticism.  He  may  be  called  the  Diogenes  of  modem 
times.  His  literary  career  commenced  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
by  a  prize  essay,  in  which  he  maintained  the  superiority  of  savage 
nature  to  the  comforts  of  domestic  and  social  life.  This  opinion  he 
defended,  for  a  long  time,  against  all  Europe.  His  New  Heloise,  and 
his  EmiUus,  moral  romances,  attained  to  a  great  celebrity.  His  Con- 
fessions, a  work  published  after  his  death,  is  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar productions  of  the  human  mind. 

12.  Pitt  (William)  was  earl  of  Chatham,  and  is  commonly  known 
by  that  nwrne.  He  was  bom  in  1708.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament,  and  soon  began  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  an  eloquent  and  well-informed  speaker.  He  enlist- 
ed early  in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  and  in  his  speeches  displayed 
such  acuteness,  vehemence,  and  depth  of  argumentation,  as  asto- 
nished the  house,  and  marked  him  as  worthy  of  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state.  Wealth  now  poured  in  upon  him,  from  private  bene- 
factions; and  from  his  public  employments.  In  1756,  he  received 
the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  southem  department ;  but  his 
continuance  in  office  was  of  short  duration.  His  popularity,  howe 
ver,  with  the  mass  of  the  nation,  recalled  him  to  the  secretaryship 
in  J  757.  This  restoration  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  spien* 
did  conquests,  and  of  national  glory.  At  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  his  resignation  took  place,  accompanied  not  only  by  a  n^ition's 
regrets,  but  by  the  most  substantial  testimonials  of  his  worth,  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  He  deprecated,  with  all  his  eloquence, 
the  measures  relating  to  the  American  war,  in  the  house  of  lords. 
His  constitution,  however,  was,  at  this  time,  so  enfeebled,  that  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  as  he  arose  to  speak,  he  fell  into  a  fit,  and 
died  in  a  few  days. 

As  a  statesman  and  orator,  he  stands,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of  the 
men  of  his  profession,  in  modern  times.  It  is  said,  that  Walpole, 
the  minister,  surrounded  with  power,  and  the  unshaken  support  of  a 
decided  majority,  never  heard  his  voice,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
without  being  alarmed  and  thunder-stmck. 

13.  Metastasio  (Pietro  Bonaventura)  early  began  the  exercise  of 
the  poetic  art.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  often  collected  little  audienc^ 
who  listened  with  attention  and  admiration  to  the  sweetness  of  his 
extemporary  verses.  He  found  a  patron  in  the  celebrated  Gravina ; 
and  without  neglecting  the  muses,  he  first  studied  the  law ;  but  at 
last  assumed  the  clericS  habit.  Gravma,  at  his  death,  left  the  poet 
his  whole  fortune,  worth  15,000  crowns,  which  the  latter  dissipated 
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in  ivro  yean  by  his  convivial  and  hospitable  habits.  He  now  wr  ite 
for  the  stage,  at  the  soUcitation  of  Bulgarella,  the  celebrated  singer^ 
and  soon  found  himself  the  object  of  general  admiration.  A  very 
large  portion  of  his  life,  he  spent  at  Vienna,  enjoying  the  patronage 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Austria.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
Borne  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  Vienna  of  his  death. 

His  works  consist  of  twenty-six  operas,  eight  sacred  dramas,  be- 
rides  masques,  sonnets,  and  other  poetical  miscellanies.  They  have 
been  translated  into  various  languages,  and  possess  a  high  reputa- 
tion. The  sweetest  pictures  of  virtue  and  morality  are  delineated  in 
his  writings;  nor  is  he  wanting  in  flights  of  sublimity.  It  is  said, 
tiiat  Metastasio  behoved  in  no  poetic  inspiration,  or  propitious  sea- 
sons for  the  composition  of  poetry,  and  that  he  trusted  to  no  such 
thing  in  himself,  but  al  wajrs  set  himself  down  calmly  to  his  presorib- 
ed  task,  and  completed  it  as  he  would  any  other  piece  of  business. 

14.  Euler  (Leonard)  was  born  at  Basil,  1707.  His  father  intend- 
ed him  for  the  ministry,  but  the  genius  of  his  son  was  bent  to  philo- 
sophical pursuits.  In  1727,  he  went  with  the  Bemouillis  to  Peters- 
burg. Here  his  publications  ranked  him  among  the  greatest  of  phi- 
losophers. In  1740,  he  gained,  with  Maclaurin  and  D.  Bemouilli, 
the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Paris,  on  the  nature  of  tides.  In  1741, 
he  removed  to  Berlin,  at  the  invitation  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
assisted  that  monarch  in  the  establishment  of  an  academy  of  scien- 
ces. Here  he  produced  his  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  and 
comets,  that  of  magnetism,  &c.  He  died  suddenly,  while  convers- 
ing with  a  friend,  on  the  new  planet,  and  as  he  was  playing  with 
one  of  his  grand- children,  at  tea  time.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.  "  I  am  dying,"  were  his  last  words,  and  in  a  few  hours 
after,  he  expired,  aged  76  years. 

His  mental  powers  were  astonishing.  While  his  fellow  academi- 
cians asked  four  months  to  complete  an  important  calculation,  he 
finished  it  in  three  days,  but  so  intense  had  been  his  application  that 
it  produced  a  fever,  by  which  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes. 
In  one  night,  he  calculated  in  his  head,  the  six  first  powers  of  all  the 
numbers  above  twenty,  which  he  repeated  the  next  day  most  correct- 
ly to  his  astonished  friends.  His  erudition  was  immense.  He  read 
sdl  the  Latin  classics,  and  had  the  history  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
even  to  the  minutest  facts,  ever  present  to  his  mind.  Indeed,  so  re- 
tentive was  his  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  the 
^neid. 

In  society  he  was  never  absent  like  Newton  or  Adam  Smith ;  but 
like  Hutton  and  Hume,  he  was  thoughtless  and  playful  in  his  hours 
of  relaxation,  and  entered  into  all  the  trifles  and  frivolous  anecdotes 
with  which  many  choose  to  kill  time  while  in  company. 

15.  Johnson,  (Samuel,)  surpassed  by  no  one  in  literature,  was  bom 
at  Litchfield,  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  in  part,  the  insol- 
vency of  his  father  obliging  him  to  leave  the  university  premature- 
ly.   Involved  in  poverty,  and  with  unpromising  prospects  before 
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him,  he  tried  various  expedients  to  dbtain  a  livelihood,  but  abandon- 
ed them  successively,  till  in  company  with  his  pupu  Garrick,  he 
went  to  London  in  quest  of  employment,  in  17S7.  From  this  period 
till  1762,  he  was  engaged  in  literary  labours,  under  the  pressure  of 
poverty  and  disappointment.  A  part  of  the  fruit  of  these  labours 
were  his  immortal  works,  the  English  Dictionary  and  the  Rambler. 
He  completed  his  Dictionary,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  re- 
ceived for  it  £1576;  but  owing  to  the  urgency  of  his  wants,  the 
money  had  been  advanced  during  the  composition  of  the  work. 
During  this  period  he  was  once  arrested  for  a  debt  of  five  guineas, 
from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  Richaxison.  His 
services  to  literature  were  not,  however,  to  pass  unrewarded ;  for,  in 
1762,  he  was  presented  by  the  king  with  a  pension  of  £300  per 
annum,  as  the  grant  expresses  it,  for  the  moral  tendency  of  his 
writings.  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  he  began  in  1777,  and  complet- 
ed in  1781.  This  is  a  noble  model  of  that  description  of  writing, 
and  embodies  some  of  the  choicest  criticism  in  the  English  language. 

The  inflictions  of  disease  now  began  to  be  felt,  and  Johnson  con- 
templated) not  without  gloomy  apprehensions,  the  end  of  his  earthly 
being.  His  fear  of  this  event  was  excessive,  for  his  temperament 
was  deeply  melancholic,  and  he  did  not  at  first  perceive  the  true 
ground  of  confidence  for  sinful  men.  At  least,  his  mind  was  not 
satisfied  on  this  subject.  But  as  he  approached  the  tomb,  darkness 
fled  from  his  soul.  He  was  soothed  and  cheered,  he  saw  the  proper 
ground  of  confidence,  and  departed  with  the  faith  and  consolation 
of  a  christian. 

Johnson's  works  are  numerous ;  none  are  indifferent,  and  some  are 
of  the  highest  Order  of  literary  excellence.  His  powers  of  conversa- 
tion were  admirable.  The  particulars  of  his  life,  character,  opinions, 
•connexions,  &c.  have  been  minutely  recorded  by  Strahan,  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
Uoswell,  and  others. 

16.  Franklin  (Benjamin)  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1706.  In 
ills  youth  he  was  apprentice  to  an  uncle  in  the  business  of  print- 
ing ;  and  eager  after  knowledge,  he  read  attentively,  in  the  night, 
tljc  works  which  he  had  prinl^  in  the  day.  In  this  way  he  early 
amassed  a  valuable  stock  of  information,  and  as  he  possessed  a  re- 
flecting and  philosophizing,  and  withal  a  practical  sort  of  mind,  he 
turned  his  knowledge  to  the  best  account.  After  he  commenced 
business  for  himself  in  Philadelphia,  he  soon  rose  in  public  esteem, 
so  that  he  was  called  to  offices  of  trust  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
finally,  in  the  contention  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  he 
acted  a  most  conspicuous  and  useful  part.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  congress  during  that  eventful  period.  Several  times  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  distinction  due  to  his  pre-eminent  worth  as  a  statesman  and 
philosopher.  As  &  public  negociator,  he  effectually  secured  the 
lionour  and  the  interests  of  his  country.  He  died  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvanisL  full  of  years  and  glory,  1790,  aged  eighty-four  years.  His 
discoveftes  in  science  have  associated  his  name  with  thaU)f  Newton 
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He  is  the  father  of  that  branch  of  philosophy  which  explains  the 
laws  of  the  electric  fluid  j  and  the  utility  of  the  lightning  rod,  wiD 
forever  point  him  out  as  a  temporal  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
His  political  reflections  have  placed  him  by  the  side  of  the  greatest 
legislators  of  antiquity 

17.  Gibbon  (Edward)  was  bom  at  Putney,  1737,  of  a  respectable 
And  ancient  family.  He  acquitted  himself  poorly  at  the  university, 
and  it  would  seem,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  was  not  much  in 
the  fault  "  The  fellows,"  he  says,  "  were  easy  decent  men,  who 
supinely  enjoyed  the  gifts  of  their  founder ;  their  days  were  filled 
by  a  series  of  uniform  employments ;  the  chapel  and  the  hall^  the 
coffee-house,  and  the  common  room,  till  they  retired  weary  and  well 
satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber*  From  the  toil* of  reading,  or  thinking, 
or  writing,  they  had  absolved  their  consciences."  The  student  wim 
such  examples  before  him,  might  well  be  excused  for  indolence. 
Gibbon  afterwards,  when  at  Lausanne^  paid  much  attention  to  classic 
cal  literature,  and  acquired  such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  that  he  could  both  speak  and  write  it  with  as  much  facility 
as  his  own*    A  portioit  of  his  printed  works  is  in  French. 

The  great  work  which  has  immortalized  Gibbon,  is  his  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  niinsr 
of  Rome^  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  this  magnificent  topic.  This 
history  cost  him  iwentv  years  of  labour.  His  resources  for  it  he 
derived,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  his  own  library,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  thousand  volumes.  It  is  an  elaborate  and  splendid 
production,  and  generally  accurate.  But  his  account  of  the  causes 
of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  is  highly  exceptionable,  and  he  ap- 
pears throughout  the  work,  a  thoroughgoing  skeptic  and  unbeliever. 
His  sneers  at  the  holy  religion  of  the  Saviour,  very  much  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  work.  He  received  from  his  booksellers, 
eight  thousand  pounds  for  his  history. 

Among  his  miscellaneous  works,  are  a  volume  or  two  of  letters, 
highly  spirited  and  entertaining,  and  rich  with  the  stores  of  an 
elegant,  cultivated,  and  playful  mind.  These,  however,  are  also 
tinctured  with  infidelity.  He  wrote  memoirs  of  himself.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  from  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,  he  "  learned 
to  manage  the  weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony,  even  on  sub> 
jects  of  ecclesiastical  solemnity."  In  describing  the  characteristics 
of  his  intellect,  he  says,  "  Wit  I  have  none ;  my  imagination  is 
rather  strong  than  pleasing ;  my  memory  both  capacious  and  re- 
lentiva  The  shining  qualities  of  my  understanding  are  extensive- 
ness  and  penetration,  but  I  want  both  quickness  and  exactness." 
He  died  of  a  dropsy,  in  17d4. 

18.  Bums  (Robert)  was  bom,  1750,  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  Though 
a  ploughman  originally,  he  rose  to  high  poetical  fame.  He  has  b^ 
called  tlie  greatest  imtaught  poet  since  Shakspeare.  His  poems^ 
which  are  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  possess  uncommon  beauty,  and  an 
elegant  simplicity.  Ife  no  sooner  appeared  in  print,  than  he  was 
noticed  and  drawn  from  the  plough,  to  associate  with  men  of  letters 
and  opukDce.    By  the  exerti<Hi8  of  his  fricaidfl^  a^handaome  wdi- 
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scription  of  nearly  one  thousand  one  hundred  pounds  was  raised  ' 
for  him,  and  a  place  in  the  excise  was  obtained,  and  a  farm  rented, 
Where  he  might  exercise  his  genius,  and  live  in  comfortable  affluence* 
But  the  change  ruined  him.  He  became  a  sot,  and  indulged  in 
licentious  pleasures,  till  his  constitution  gave  way,  and  the  tomb  re- 
ceived him.    His  age  was  thirty-nine. 

19.  Burke  (Edmund)  was  tne  son  of  a  respectable  attorney,  at 
Carlow,  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom,  1730.  He  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  not 
much  distinguished.  In  1753,  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  at 
the  Middle  Temple.  With  all  his  powers  of  elocution,  he  paid  no 
serious  attention  to  the  law,  but  devoted  his  time  principally  to 
literature  and  politics.  His  style  and  arguments  as  a  writer,  soon 
attracted  notice,  and  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime,  procured  for  him 
distinction.  He  therefore  became  a  public  man,  and  m  1765,  was 
introduced  into  parliament.  He  then  joined  to  the  character  of  a 
most  elegant  writer,  that  of  a  most  eloquent  speaker.  The  American 
war,  he  denounced  with  great  vehemence  and  justice,  and  was  so 
happy  at  length  as  to  witness  its  termination.  When  the  French 
revolution  broke  out,  he  became  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  licen- 
tious principles,  and  with  a  view  to  counteract  them  in  England,  he 
published  his  celebrated  Reflections.  His  Anti-Gallican  zeal  brought 
on  a  rupture  between  him  and  his  former  associates— Mr.  Fox  and 
others.  From  this  time,  though  he  affected  to  be  as  fond  of  liberty 
as  ever,  he  favoured  the  admmistration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  court 
rewarded  him  with  a  large  pension  for  his  able  services.  By  many, 
in  his  high  wrought  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  war  against  France, 
lie  was  considered  as  the  oracle  and  bulwark  of  the  country.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Burke  retired  from  public  life,  but  though 
loaded  with  honours,  he  sunk,  three  years  after,  a  melancholy  victim 
to  the  recent  loss  of  his  only  and  dearly  beloved  son.  His  death 
occured  in  1797. 

As  an  author,  his  merits  are  universally  acknowledged.  He  was 
copious,  elegant,  and  forcible.  His  pieces  are  numerous.  His  Re- 
flections were  so  interesting  in  the  public  opmion,  that  18,000  eopies 
were  sold  in  a  few  weeks. 

20.  Washington,  (George,)  who  has  filled  the  world  with  his  own, 
and  his  country's  glory,  was  bom  1732,  in  the  county  of  Fairfax,  in 
Virginia,  where  his  father  was  possessed  of  large  landed  property. 
Washm^on  was  educated  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  and 
after  msucing  rapid  progress  in  mathematics  and  engineering,  he  em- 
braced the  military  profession.  Here  he  displayed  his  great  talents, 
particularly  his  wisdom  and  caution,  and  showed  himself  master  of 
the  knowledge  of  military  stratagems.  Eminent  also  was  his«per- 
soiral  valour,  and  he  proved  he  could  fight,  whenever  he  calcmated 
upon  the  prospect  of  decisive  advantage,  or  certain  victory.  He  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  sevCTal  expeditions  in  his  native 
state,  before  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  American  army, 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  How  ably  he  sustaaMbiiiK  country's 
cauM^  and  to  what  a  successful  ^Moinatioa  he  \aam^0-^l^9i^' 
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Struggle,  our  readers  need  not  be  informed.  As  a  military  captain, 
he  ranks  among  the  greatest,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  timers. 
But  in  some  respects,  he  is  beyond  a  comparison  With  the  most  ce- 
lebrated heroes.  He  had  no  stain  of  an  unhaUovved  ambition.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  America  was  m  his  power,  but  instead  of  a 
dictator,  he  became  one  of  her  most  obedient  sons.  Military  com- 
mand he  assumed  as  a  duty,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  offered, 
he  hastened  to  resign  it,  that  he  might  retire  to  the  shades  and  peace 
of  private  life. 

Washington  was  the  first  president  of  the  United  States,  and  waa 
inaugurated  into  that  high  office,  in  11B9.  Having  served  during 
two  presidential  terms,  he  declined  the  honour  which  his  country- 
men would  doubtless  have  again  conferred  upon  him,  and  sought 
the  gratificaticms  of  his  farm  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  All-wise  Dis- 
poser did  not  sufier  him  to  enjoy  many  years  in  his  peaceful  retire- 
ment He  was  called  away  from  life,  rather  une^rpectedly,  after  a 
few  djays  illness,  14th  December,  1?99.  '*  He  was  buried  with  due 
national  honours.  America,  in  a  public  mourning,  deplored  in  him 
the  loss  of  her  father,  and  of  her  friend,  and  a  new  city  was  erected 
on  the  borders  of  the  Potomac,  which,  in  becoming  the  capital  of 
the  United  States,  records  to  distant  times,  in  bearing  his  name,  the 
services,  the  patriotism,  and  the  glories  of  her  great  and  illustrious 
founder." 

Besides  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  warrior  and  statesman, 
Washington  was  endowed  with  every  virtue  of  humanity.  His  pas- 
sions were  naturally  strong,  but  he  attained  to  a  wonderful  command 
of  them.  He  was  modest,  condescending,  and  affable,  and  excellent 
in  all  the  relations  of  private  and  domestic  life.  His  punctuality  and 
method  in  managing  his  multifarious  concerns,  are  a  model  to  every 
one.  And  his  exemplary  conduct,  as  a  Christian,  and  his  calmness 
in  death  inspire  the  belief  that  his  memorial  is  on  high. 

21.  CJowper,  (William,)  who  died  in  1800,  was  son  of  Dr.  Cow- 
per,  chapkun  to  George  II.,  and  rector  of  Berkhampstead,  Herts.  He 
was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  left  Westminster  school,  and  as 
he  was  destined  for  the  law,  he  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one,  was  apprenticed  clerk  in  the  house  of  lords. 
But  weakness  of  nerves,  and^he  most  distressing  diffidence,  unfitted 
him  for  public  employment  of  any  kind.  He  soon  fell  into  a  re- 
ligious melandioly,  which  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  in  a  fit  of  des- 
peration, he  attempted  his  own  life,  but  was  providentially  saved 
from  so  awful  an  end.  He,  however,  attained  at  length  the  cheering 
and  serene  hope  of  religion.  He  became  an  author,  not  until  he  was 
fifbr  years  of  age.  His  first  volume  of  poems,  appeared  in  1782, 
and  in  1785,  his  second  volume,  which  raised  towards  him  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  approbation.  He  afterwards  executed  a  valuable  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  blank  verse. 

Ahoul  this  time,  (1787.)  a  similarity  of  literary  undertakings, 
brought  Cowper  and  Uayiey  the  poet,  into  an  intercx)urse  of  friend- 
ahip,  which  c<mtmued  to  the  last  period  of  life.  Haytey  has  com- 
Aiemorated  the  genius  and  virtues  «f  his  friend^  in  an  interesting  and 
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ele^nt  account  of  his  life  and  poetic  labours.  In  this  account,  maM 
of  Cowper's  letters  are  embodied^  which,  together  with  a  vojume  or 
two,  since  published,  place  him  at  the  head  of  English  epistolary 
writing.  In  1794,  the  king,  as  became  the  sovereign  of  an  enlight- 
ened nation,  honourably  b^towed  upon  the  poet  a  pension  pf  three 
.  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  But  the  bounty  came  top  late  to  ie 
much  enjoyed.  Cowper  was  again  sunk  into  dejection  and  religious 
melancholy,  which  continued,  with  few  intervsds  of  reason  and  hope, 
till  he  ceased  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  world.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy. 

The  Task,  is  Cowper's  most  celebrated  work,  and  abounds  in 
beauties  of  every  kind.  It  exhibits  religion,  particularly,  in  a  most 
engaging  form. 

22.  Klopstock  (Frederick  Theophilus)  was  born  at  Quedlinburg, 
in  1724.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  where  he  wrote  a  great  part 
of  his  Messiah,  which  he  published  in  1747.  His  name  is  immor- 
talized chiefly  by  this  poem.  Though  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
it  was  censured  by  some,  it  was  admired  by  more,  and  Bodmer,  and 
the  Swiss  in  general,  were  loud  in  its  praises.  Klopstock  was  in- 
vited into  their  country,  whence  he  was  called  to  Copenhagen,  by 
the  post  flattering  promises,  which  were  amply  fulfllled.  He  aied 
in  1803.  His  funeral  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  pomp.  It 
was  attended  by  the  senate  of  Hamburgh,  where,  at  the  time  pf  hi9 
decease,  he  was  residing  as  Danish  legate.  The  diplomatic  body, 
also  the  clergy,  men  of  letters,  and  merchants,  honoured  his  remaine 
by  their  presence.  ITie  whole  constituted  a  procession  of  seventy- 
six  coaches.  At  Altona,  it  was  joined  by  fifty  more  carriages,  to 
the  village  of  Ottensen,  where  he  was  buried,  with  every  ceremony 
expressive  of  profound  regard. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  characterized  by  a  fervid  imagination ;  but  though 
rich  in  imagery,  and  lofty  in  sentiment,  he  is  ft^uently  obscure  ancl 
turgid.  Besides  the  Messiah,  h^  was  the  author  of  three  tragedies, 
called  the  Death  of  Adam,  Solomon,  and  David. 

23.  Heyne  (Christian  Gottlieb)  was  bom  in  Silesia,  1729.  He 
succeeded  Gesner,  in  1763,  in  the  professorship  of  Rhetoric,  at  Got- 
tingen,  where  also  he  became  secretary  to  the  society  of  Sciences. 
He  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  library  at  Gottingen,  which  made  15Q 
folio  volumes.  King  George  III.  placed  his  three  younger  sons  un- 
der his  care,  and  they  all  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect 
He  died  suddenly,  in  1812.  As  an  editor  of  the  classics,  he  islust-. 
ly  celebrated,  and  his  critical  skill  has  been  the  admiration  of  the 
learned  world.  He  is  the  first  of  his  class.  From  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity, he  arose  to  comfort  and  fame,  and  he  is  an  encourasing  in- 
stance of  the  rewards  which  often  attend  diligent  and  well-directed 
mental  efforts. 

24.  Stael,  (Anne  Louisa  Germaine  Necker,)  a  baroness,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  M.  Necker,  and  bom  at  P^is,  1706.  She 
received  a  liberal  location,  and  early  displayed  extraordinary  ta- 
lents. Her  understanding  was  of  a  masculine  character.  Perhaps  no 
female  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  equalled  her  in  native  strength 
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of  Intenect  especially  as  manifested  in  an  elegant  and  profound  phi* 
losophy.  In  1786,  she  married  baron  de  Stael,  a  Swede,  by  whom 
she  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  only  smrived  her.  She  began 
her  literary  career,  1789,  in  I^etters  on  the  Writings  and  Character 
of  Rousseau,  and  soon  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  Frendi 
Revolution.  At  FwnSy  she  engaged  in  political  intrigues,  to  which 
she  had  a  great  propensity.  The  consequence  was,  that  she  offend- 
ed  Buonaparte,  who  banished  her  from  the  capitaL  From  this,  she 
went  to  Germany,  next  to  Italy,  and  twice  visited  England.  She 
died  in  1817.  Her  works  are  highly  finished  productions,  amon? 
which  may  be  particularly  noticed,  her  Corinne,  or  Italy,  a  novc^ 
and  her  book  on  The  Influence  of  Literature  upon  Society.  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  votary  of  the  new  philosophy,  so  called. 

25.  Dwight  (Timothy)  was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1752.  He  was  a  grandson,  on  the  mother's  side,  ol 
the  illustrious  Edwards.  His  great  capacity  was  early  displayed, 
and  to  his  excellent  mother  he  was  peculiarly  indebted,  by  her  pre- 
cepts and  example,  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  with 
which  he  was  so  richly  gifted.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  took 
the  bachelor's  degree  at  Yale  Ck)llege,  and  two  years  afterwards,  he 
was  elected  a  tutor  of  that  institution.  In  the  tutorship  he  continu- 
ed six  y^Bm9,  after  which  he  was  variously  employed  for  several 
years,  residmg  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  in  his  native  place.  In 
1783,  he  was  settled  in  the  Christian  ministry,  over  the  parish  of 
Greenfield,  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Con.  Here  ne  continued  twelve 
years,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  and 
foithful  pastor.  His  fame  also,  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  (for  he  had 
previously  been  much  engaged  in  that  business.)  was  greatly  ex- 
tended, by  the  academy  which  he  established  and  superintended  in 
that  place.  During  this  period  he  published  his  Conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  nis  Greenfield  Hill ;  the  one  an  epic,  in  eleven  books,  which  was 
completed  in  his  twenty-fourth  /ear,  the  other  a  descriptive  and 
didactic  poem,  in  seven  books. 

In  17^,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College,  which 
station  he  retained  till  his  death,  in  1817.  Under  his  auspices,  that 
institution  flourished  in  a  most  remarkable  degree;  every  department 
'was  improved ;  the  standard  of  literary  attainments  was  greatly 
raised;  extensive  religious  reformations  took  place; and  the  num- 
ber of  students,  by  the  time  of  his  death,  had  increased  nearly 
three-fold. 

His  death,  which,  under  the  visitation  of  a  protracted  and  most 
severe  disease,  took  place  before  he  had  reached  the  ordinary  bounds 
of  human  life,  gave  a  shock  alike  to  the  republic  of  letters  and  to 
the  church  of  Gbd.  It  was  lamented  as  the  fall  of  one  of  the  great- 
est, best,  and  most  useful  men  that  have  adorned  the  annals  of  this 
country. 

Since  his  death,  his  theological  lectures,  under  the  title  of  Theology, 
have  been  published  in  hvp  octavo  volumes,  and  have  passed  through 
several  large  editions,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
No  American  work,  it  is  believed,  has  ever  been  morepopular  in  'ho 
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lattei  country,  than  this.  His  Travels  also^  have  been  extenshrdy 
circulated  at  home  and  abroad. 

26.  Buonaparte  (Napoleon)  was  a  native  of  Corsica,  where  he 
was  bom,  in  1769.  His  education  was  chiefly  military,  though  the 
wonderful  powers  of  his  mind,  enabled  him  to  appear  with  ^van- 
tage on  almost  every  subject  which  engages  human  attention.  The 
times  in  which  he  entered  on  the  st^e  of  action,  were  big  with 
events,  and  afforded  him  rare  occasions  for  ihe  di&play  of  his  talents, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  that  inordinate  ambition  which  was  so 
natural  to  him.  The  revolution  in  France  was  beginning  to  bear 
down  all  the  land  marks  of  former  ages,  and  Buonaparte  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  playing  his  part  on  that  imposmg  theatre.  By 
a  masterly  management,  and  by  a  series  of  successes,  he  rose  in  the 
military  profession,  till  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  and  till  he 
eventually  placed  himself  at  the  head,  not  only  of  Ftano^  but  of 
almost  aU  the  nations  of  continental  Europe.  From  the  time  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  ^he  army  of  Italy,  in  1796,  to 
near  the  termination  of  the  campaign  against  Russia,  he  met  with 
an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  brilliant  successes  and  victories 
dictating  peace  to  one  nation  after  another,  till  the  idea  of  an  uni- 
versal empire  seemed  likely  to  be  realized.  From  that  period, 
though  he  gained  two  or  three  important  victories,  he  met  in  gene- 
ral with  sad  reverses;  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  whole  o' 
Europe  was  allied  against  him,  that  he  was  crushed.  Twice  he 
abdicated  the  throne :  in  the  former  instance,  retainmg  the  sove» 
reignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  whither  he  retired  for  a  time,  only 
again  to  seize  on  his  dominion :  in  the  latter  instance,  after  his  de- 
feat in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  fleeing  to  a  British  fleet  with  a  view 
to  protection.  He  was,  however,  exikd  to  St  Helena,  and  continued 
there,  guarded  by  a  body  of  British  troops,  till  his  death,  which  "Oc- 
curred on  the  6th  May,  1821 ;  having  been  kept  in  confinement  be- 
tween hye  and  six  years. 

Buonaparte  has  received,  and  will  continue  to  receive  the  applauses 
or  execrations  of  mankind,  according  as  they  view  his  mighty 
achievements,  connected  with  the  good  which  has  incidently  grows 
out  of  themy  or  with  the  evil  which  they  directly  produced,  ani 
which  the  author  did  not  care  to  avert  from  the  world. 
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GENERAL  VIEWS: 

OR  A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PECULIAR  INSTITUTIGNS 
^  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES^  AS  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  CHI- 
VALRY, &C5  ALSO  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CHARAC- 
TER  OF  THE  GOTHIC  NATIONS;  LEARNING  AND  THE 
ARTS;  DISCOVERIES  AND  INVENTIONS;  INCIDENTS 
AND  CURIOUS  PARTICULARS;  AND  THE  PRESENT 
STATE  OF  SEVERAL  NATIONS  IN  RESPECT  TO  AG- 
RICULTURE, ROADS,  CONVEYANCES,  INTERCOURSE, 
toUCATION,  MANUFACTURES,  &c. ;  AND  FINALLY,  OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


The  Feudal  System. 

Sect.  1.  A  peculiar  system  of  pdicy  prevailed  among  all 
die  nations  of  Europe,  at  an  early  pericxi.  Singular  as  it 
seems,  and  different  from  the  establishments  of  the  present 
times,  it  was  the  general  state  of  society,  among  the  ancestors 
of  modem  Europe.     This  was  the  Feudal  System. 

The  Feudal  System,  means  that  tenure  on  which  the  * 
owners  of  land  held  their  possessions,  viz.,  an  obligation  to 
perform^  military  service,  whenever  required  by  the  chief  to 
whom  they  owed  allegiance.  Such  is  i*s  nature;  its  origin 
and  Ustocy,  its  principle  and  its  effects  will  be  soon  pointed 
out 

§  It  was  on  the  following  plan,  that  the  feudal  policy  was  ar- 
ranged :— every  freeman  or  soldier,  upon  receiving  an  allotment  of 
eonquered  lands,  bound  himself  to  appear  in  arms  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  whenever  his  leader  shoiQd  call  upon  him  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  military  service  was  the  condition  upon  which  every 
one  received,  and  the  tenure  by  which  he  continued  to  hold  his  lands. 
It  was  not  at  first  considered  either  a  degradation  or  hardship.  The 
isme  service  which  a  vassal  owed  to  his  lord,  was  due  from  the  lord 
to  his  king.  The  king  required  those  among  whom  the  conquered 
lands  were  distributed,  to  repair  to  his  standard,  with  a  number  of 
followers,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  estates,  and 
to  asMSt  him  in  his  expeditions.  This  service  was  due  to  the  king; 
but  when  obedience  was  refused^  it  could  be  enforced,  not  by  civil 
fegulationsL  but  only  by  war     Under  such  a  system^  the  nobles  or 
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harons,  enjoyed  a  subordinate  sovereignty)  in  their  own  dominimis ; 
vrhile  their  vassals  or  dependants,  were  in  complete  subjection  to 
their  will. 

2.  The  origin  of  this  in&tilutionlies  in  a  remote  antiquity 
Some  writers  have  attributed  it  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks, 
who,  after  the  conquest  of  GauK  are  supposed  to  have  divi- 
ded their  lands  among  their  fdlow«^  on  the  condition  of 
military  service.  But  we  must  look  for  it  to  a  remoter  source. 
It  is  consonant  with  the  usages  of  all  warlike,  barbarous  na- 
tions, among  whom  we  remark  a  stri#t  sub(»:dination  of  the 
members  of  a  tribe,  to  their  chief  or  leader.  This  subordi- 
nation affords  the  clue  to  the  general  policy,  and  so  far  as  the 
history  of  it  can  be  traced,  it  is  a  fact,  that  Julius  Caesar 
noticed  it  among  the  Gaulish  nations,  before  the  Christian  era. 

§  With  the  Gauls,  this  subordination  was  peculiarly  strong,  ancl 
subsisted  not  only  between  the  soldiers  and  their  commander,  but 
t)etween  the  inferior  towns  or  villages,  and  the  canton  or  province 
to  which  tl^py  belonged. 

When  in  peace,  every  man  cultivated  his  land,  free  of  all  taxation, 
and  subject  to  no  other  buiden,  than  that  of  military  service,  requi- 
red by  his  chief.  When  the  province  was  at  war,  each  village,  though 
taxed  to  furnish  only  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  was  boimd  to  send, 
on  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  muster,  all  the  males  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  from  whom  the  rated  number  was  selected  by  the  chief 
of  the  province. 

This  relation  between  soldiers  and  their  commander,  sub- 
sisted among  the  Franks,  as  well  as  among  the  Gauls.  It 
subsisted  among  the  Romans  also,  who,  to  check  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarian  nations,  and  to  secure  their  distant  conquests, 
were  obliged  to  maintain  fixed  garrisons  on  their  frontiers. 
To  each  officer  in  those  garrisons,  it  was  customary  to  as- 
sign a  portion  of  land,  as  the  pledge  and  pay  of  his  service. 
These  gifts  were  named  benficia  or  fiefs. 

§  Wlien  the  Franks  overran  Gaul,  a  great  part  of  the  land  was 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  held  by  this  tenure,  as  the  rest 
was  found  so  held  by  the  Gauls.  The  conquerors,  acctistomed  to 
the  same  policy,  would  naturally  adopt  it,  in  the  partition  of  their 
new  conquests,  each  man  being  bound  to  service,  on  receiving  his 
share  of  the  land. 

The  ^ek  were  at  first  revocable  by  the  sovereign,  and  reverted  to 
him  on  the  death  of  the  vassal.  But  the  possession  of  fiefe,  undmr 
the  imbecile  Merovingian  kings,  at  length  obtained  independency 
and  security  of  property. 

It  was  a  consequence  of  a  fief  beeoming  hereditaary.  that  it  should 
Ic  capable  of'  bemg  given  out  iH  |K^oii%  «nd  ih$t  (he  vassal  fdssh 
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self;  holding  his  lands  of  the  sovereign,  hy  the  tenure  of  mititarj^ 
service,  should  be  able  to  create  a  train  of  inferior  vassals,  by  giving 
to  them  parts  of  his  estate,  to  be  held  on  the  same  condition,  of  fol- 
lowing his  standard  in  battle,  rendering  him  homage  as  their  lord, 
and  paying,  as  a  symbol  of  tbeir  subjection,  a  small  annual  present 

3.  The  principle  of  policy  upon  which  this  singular  estab* 
lishment  was  founded^  was  self  protection*  The  new  settlerv 
in  a  country,  wished  to  secure  themselves,  not  only  against 
the  attacks  of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had  expelled  from 
tbeir  possessions,  but  Especially  against  the  inroads  of  fresh 
invaders.  But  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  society,  it  was 
attended  with  many  evils,  especially  after  the  land  had  be- 
come unaUenaUe  prq)erty. 

The  effects,  therefore,  of  the  feudal  system,  demand  soma 
notice  in  this  j^ce.  It  was  natural,  in  those  disorderly  times, 
when  the  authority  of  government,  and  the  obligation  ol 
general  laws,  were  extremely  weak,  that  the  superior  or  over- 
KMrd  should  acquire  both  a  civil  and  criminal  juiisdiction  over 
his  vassals.  Such  power,  in  their  hands,  must  have  been  an  en- 
gine of  oppression.  They  moreover  exercised  the  privilege  of 
coining  money,  and  carried  on  w^ars  against  their  private 
enemies.  So  situated,  they  disdained  to  consider  themselves 
as  subjects ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  kingdom  was 
broken  into  as  many  sepsurate  principalities,  as  it  contained 
powerful  nobles ;  and  the  occasions  of  war  thus  became  innu- 
merable. 

§  Every  country  in  Europe  was  wasted,  or  kept  in  continual  alarm, 
.by  the  feuds  of  the  barons,  and  in  every  country,  vast  multitudes  ol 
Castles  and  places  of  strength,  were  erected  for  the  security  of  des- 
potic chieflains,  against  domestic  invasions. 

In  the  reign  of  Stephen  of  England,  when  the  feudal  system  was 
at  its  height,  not  less  than  one  ttiousand  castles,  with  their  depen- 
dencies, had  been  erected  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Island.  Pri- 
vate retaliation  and  revenge  were  the  only  law  in  the  minds  of  proud 
and  ferocious  chieftains.  The  edicts  of  kings  and  magistrates  were 
trampled  on.  A  baron  who  was  provoked  by  injury,  met  his  adver- 
sary at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  in  hostile  array,  and  sought  redress 
6nly  by  his  sword.  The  most  numerous  and  useful  part  of  the  com- 
munity, the  common  people,  were  no  better  than  slaves,  and  though 
not  chained  by  the  leg,  as  was  the  fact  with  slaves  among  the  Ro- 
mans, yet  they  were,  transferred  from  one  lord  to  another,  like  cat- 
tte,'andtheimplieimentsoMitisbandry.  Tliey  were  styled  serfs  or 
/lUeins,  a  name  imnlying  their  servitude  and  degradation. 

In  this  state  of  things,  neither  the  innocent  could  be  protected,  nor 
the  guilty  punished,  by  the  regal  authority.    A  genei^Ed  anarchy  pre- 
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T9\\ea ;  the  feelings  of  the  people  became  famHiaiized  to  yioleiice 
and  blood,  to  despotism  and  injustice;  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement was  suspended,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  banished,  the 
light  of  Christianity  was  obscured,  and  only  the  stem  and  rough 
virtues  were  nourished.  Never  was  there  a  period  in  the  annals  of 
Europe  so  filled  with  atrocious  actions,  as  that  which  intervened 
from'  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century,  the  era  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  feudal  system. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  this  unhappy  state 
of  things  began  to  abate,  and  government,  laws  and  manners,  exerts 
ed  a  degree  of  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  Chivalry  produced 
a  propitious  effect,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  operated  to  check 
the  licentiousness  of  the  barons,  and  to  soften  their  ferocity.  Per- 
hap%no  one  cause  was  more  efficacious,  than  the  establishment  of 
standing  armies,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  engine,  wielded  by 
kings,  crushed  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  reduced  them  to  order 
and  obedience. 

The  first  monarch  who  adopted  this  measure,  was  Charles  VII.  ci 
France,  in  the  year  1445 ;  but  so  opposed  was  it  to  the  genius  of  feudal- 
ism, that  it  required  the  greatest  boldness  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
Charles,  however,  did  not  shrink  from  the  attempt.  He  retamed  a 
large  body  of  forces  in  his  service,  and  appointed  funds  for  thdr 
regular  payment  The  principal  nobility  soon  repaired  to  his  stan- 
dard ;  and  as  the  feudal  militia  were  only  occasionally  called  out, 
they  were  in  time  regarded  with  contempt  by  regular  soldiers.  This 
example  was  followed  by  the  politic  Henry  VII.,  of  England. 

Chivalry. 

Sect.  1.  Nature,  Origin,  and  First  Appearance,"^ 
Chivalry,  or  knighthood,  was  an  institution  common  to  Eiir 
rope,  during  the  middle  ages,  having  principally  for  its  ob- 
ject, the  correction  of  those  evils  that  were  peculiar  to  the 
state  of  society  which  then  existed.  The  feudal  system  at 
that  time  prevailed,  the  disorders  flowing  from  which,  con- 
nected with  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  people,  ren- 
dered some  such  institution  as  chivalry,  necessary,  provided  a 
better  could  not  be  found.  Considered  in  this  aspect,  chival- 
ry was  co-existent  with  feudalism.  It  was  designed  as  a  cot- 
rective  of  feudal  despotism,  injustice,  and  licentiousness.  It 
sought  to  support  the  weak,  to  protect  the  oppressed,  to  re- 
strain the  lawless,  to  refine  the  rude,  to  avenge  wrongs,  and, 
especially,  to  maintain  the  rights,  and  defend  the  purity  of 
the  female  sex.  In  its  elements,  it  combined  bravery,  honour, 
courtesy,  love,  and  religion. 
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\  In  tlie  origin  of  the  tenn  chiralry,  or  knighthood,  reference  was 

i  to  the  nature  of  its  duties,  which  were  performed  on  horseback. 
Hence,  ths  languages  which  were  formed  on  a  Latm  basis,  derived 
their  phrases  descnptive  of  military  duties  on  horseback,  from  cabal- 
lus,  a  horse;  cabillarius,  a  horseman;  and  cabillare,  to  ride — ^the 
lettOT  b,  bemg  pronounced  like  v,  in  the  south  of  Europe.  In  aU 
languages  of  Tejitmiic  origin,  the  same  chrcumstance  was  expressed 
by  words  literally  signifying  service.  The  German  knight,  the  Sax- 
on cniht,  are  synonymous  with  the  French  cavalier,  the  Italian  ca- 
valiere,  &c.    The  word,  rider,  also  designated  the  same  person. 

Chivalry  was,  in  many  respects,  a  beautiful  and  beneficial  form  ol 
manners,  though  in  others,  it  was  highly  objectionable,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  the  extrava- 
gant knight-errantry  of  the  old  romances,  or  even  the  naturd^chi 
valry  common  to  most  nations,  with  the  gallant  and  Christian  dii- 
valry  of  Europe,  which  constituted  a  military  barrier  against  oppres- 
sion. Hiat  wa£^  in  some  degree,  a  moral  institution,  which  sought 
to  make  travelhng  safe,  and  the  mtercourse  of  society  refined  and 
liberal,  though  it  would  have  been  more  moral,  had  it  not  itself  em 
ployed  violence. 

Chivalry  had  its  origin  in  that  state  of  society  in  which 
the  feudal  system  arose ;  and  regarded  particularly  in  a  mi- 
iitary  light,  we  fiind  it  a  part  of  the  earliest  condition  of  most 
of  the  Eurq)ean  world.  Its  foundation,  in  fact,  was  the  an- 
cient character  of  Europe,  and  it  grew  into  the  form  and  con 
sistency  which  it  at  length  assumed,  from  the  following  prac- 
tices common  among  the  early  Europeans,  particularly  the 
Germans,  viz.  from  receiving  their  weapons  in  an  assembly 
of  the  nations  associating  in  clans,  protecthig  and  revering 
women,  and  performing  acts  of  service  when  affection  and 
duty  commanded  them. 

The  exact  time  when  these  elements  were  framed  into 
that  system  of  thought  and  action,  which  we  call  chivalry, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Knighthood  was  certainly  a  distinc- 
tion of  society  before  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  But  it  want- 
ed religion.  When  it  began  to  be  marked  by  religious  rites, 
k  formed  a  regular  institution.  Its  union  with  rel^on,  took 
place  somewhere  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
Its  character  was  raised  and  perfected  by  the  crusades. 

§  Religious  rites  were  not  used  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  for  he 
girt  the  military  sword  on  his  son,  Louis  the  Good,  according  to  the 
mde  principles  of  ancient  Germanic  chivalry ;  and  a  century  after- 
wards, we  read  of  the  English  Edward  the  Elder,  clothing  Athel- 
Stan,  in  a  soldier's  dress  of  scarlet,  and  fastening  around  him  a  gir- 
dle (Nrnamented  with  precious  stones,  in  which  a  Saxon  sword,  in  a 
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«iheat!i  of  gold,  was  inserted.  In  the  century  following,  however. 
«iiiring  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  we  meet  with  the  story 
of  Hereward,  a  very  noble  Anglo-Saxon  youth,  being  knighted  by 
the  abbot  of  Peterborough.  He  made  confession  of  his  sins,  and 
after  he  had  received  absolution,  he  earnestly  prayed  to  be  made  a 
legitimate  knight 

Knighthood  was  always,  and  essentially,  a  personal  distinction, 
and  in  this  respect,  different  from  nobility.  The  nobility  of  Europe 
were  the  lords  of  particular  districts  of  a  country,  and  although  ori- 
ginally they  held  their  dignities  only  for  life,  yet  their  title  soon  be- 
came hereditary. 

Every  person  of  noble  birth,  was  required,  when  twelve  years  old 
to  take  a  solemn  oath,  before  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  to  defend  Uie 
oppressed,  &c.  This  was  ordained  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  thus  giving  a  public  and  sacred  sanction  to 
the  humanities  of  chivalry.  But  besides  the  nobility,  others  might 
be  promoted  into  the  order,  by  meritorious  valour. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Europe  was  affected  with  the  chival* 
ric  spirit.  It  flourished  most,  however,  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Genifiany,  and  more  early  developed  itself  as  a  fixed  princi- 
ple of  action,  in  these  countries  than  in  others.  England,  at 
length,  was  not  undistinguished  for  its  chivalry. 

2.  Degrees  of  Chivalry, — ^There  were  three  degrees  in 
the  chivalry  of  Europe : — knights  bannarets,  knights,  and 
esquires. 

A  soldier  must  have  passed  through  the  ranks  of  esquire, 
and  knight,  before  he  could  be  classed  with  the  knights  ban- 
narets. That  high  dignity  could  be  possessed  only  by  a 
knight,  who  had  served  for  a  length  of  years  in  the  wars,  and 
with  distinction,  and  who  had  a  considerable  retinue  of  men- 
nt  arms,  and  other  soldiers. 

§  The  privileges  of  a  knight  bannaret,  were  considerable.  He  did 
not  fight  under  the  standard  of  any  baron ;  but  he  formed  his  sol- 
diers under  his  own.  The  baron  and  bannaret,  as  soldiers,  were  of 
equal  authority. 

The  second  and  most  numerous  class  of  chivalric  heroes, 
consisted  of  knights.  A  general  qualification  foi^  knighthood| 
was  noUe  or  gentle  birth,  which,  in  its  widest  sigiuficatioDi 
expressed  a  state  of  independence. 

I  There  was  no  fixed  amount  of  estate  necessary  for  knighthood. 
ft  was,  however,  a  costly  dignity,  and  many  were  obliged  to  forego 
h,  on  account  of  its  expenses. 

Though  it  was  often  bestowed  as  an  ornament  of  custom  on  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  a  state,  it  never  altogether  lost  its  c)iaracter  of 
being  a  reward  of  merit  Men-at*«rm8,  and  other  soldiers,  were  often 
exalted  to  the  class  of  kniffhta.  Digitized  by  GoOQ le 
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The  la^  class  of  chivalry,  the  squirehood,  was  composed 
of  a  body  of  efficient  scddiers,  inferior  in  rank  to  the  knighl, 
«nd  Bopmor  to  the  men-at-arms.  Many  of  them,  on  various 
accounts,  remained  in  this  station,  during  all  their  military 
career. 

.  §  It  was  a  maxim  in  chivalry,  that  a  man  had  better  be  a  good 
esquire,  than  a  bad  knight.  Military  honours  could  be  reached  by 
the  squirehood,  as  well  as  by  the  knighthood  of  a  country. 

3.  EduccUion  of  a  Knight.  The  education  of  a  kni^t 
in  the  femily  of  a  feudal  lord,  generally  commenced  at  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight  years.  The  place  of  education  was 
sometimes  a  school  appointed  by  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
iHJt  most  frequently  the  nobleman's  own  castle,  or  that  ci 
some  brother  nobleman,  served. 

$  The  duties  of  the  boy,  for  the  first  seven  years  of  his  service, 
were  chiefly  personal.  He  learned  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  obed^ 
cnce,  being  made  to  i<eel  it  a  privilege  to  attend  the  lord  and  his 
lady  in  the  hall,  and  follow  them  in  thehr  exercises  of  war  and  pas- 
time. The  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  boy  was  given 
by  the  ladies  of  the  court. 

I  FrcHn  tbe  lips  of  the  ladies,  the  gentle  youth  learned  both  his 
catechism  and  the  art  of  love.  He  was  directed  to  regard  some  one 
lady  of  the  court  as  the  t3rpe  of  the  future  mistress  of  his  heart; 
she  was  Hie  object  of  all  his  hopes  and  wishes ;  to  her  he  was  duti- 
ful, fiedthful,  and  courteous. 

The  ingredients  of  religion,  love,  and  war,  were  strangely  com- 
bined in  chivahry.  Surrounded  by  noble  females  and  valoroos 
cavaliers,  the  first  impressions  of  the  future  knight  were  on  these 
subjects ;  and  he  was  taught  to  regard  chivalry  and  its  honours,  as 
the  most  noble  object  of  ambition. 

Tbe  miUtary  exercises  of  the  youth  were  not  many ;  and 
they  were  important  only  as  they  were  the  earliest  ideas  of 
his  life.  During  the  first  seven  years,  he  was  called  a  valet 
damoiseau,  or  a  page — ^in  the  old  English  ballads  a  child. 

}  During  this  period,  he  was  taught  to  leap  over  trenches,  to  launch 
or  cast  spears  and  darts,  to  sustcdn  the  shield,  in  his  walk  to  imitate 
ike  measured  tread  of  the  soldier,  and  in  mock  battle  to  fight  against 
Stakes  or  his  youthful  companions. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  received  the  title  of  armiger,  or 
esquire ;  and  though  be  was  then  authorized  to  carry  arms, 
yet  his  personal  domestic  service  continued  for  Bocoe  time. 
His  education  was  not  comfdeted,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

} The  esquire  prepared  the  refection  in  the  morning;  and  at 
fllimer,  ha  as  well  as  the  pages,  attended  at  (he  table,  and  presented 
•o  ttie  kwd  and  his  gneits  the  water  used  for  washing.    The  knighl 
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and  ihe  squire  never  sat  before  the  same  table,  not  even  in  the  case 
of  father  and  son — so  strict  was  the  principle  of  chivalric  subordina- 
tion. Vhe  squires  often  made  the  beds  of  their  lordi.  Each  one 
bad  his  respective  duties — one  was  the  squire  of  the  chamber,  or 
the  chamberlain,  and  another  the  carrying  squire.  But  their  many 
duties  cannot  hero  be  described.  Spenser,  in  the  following  st^mza, 
beautifully  paints  the  domestic  squire  discharging  some  of  his 
duties. 

"  There  fairly  them  receives  a  gentle  squire, 
Of  mild  demeanor  and  rare  courtesy 
Right  cleanly  clad  in  comely  sad  attire  ; 
In  word  and  deed  that  show'd  great  modesty, 
And  knew  his  good  to  all  of  each  degree, 
Hight  reverence.     He  them  with  speeches  meet 
Does  faire  entreat,  no  courting  nicety, 
.     But  simple,  true,  and  eke  unlained  sweet. 

As  might  become  a  squire  so  great  persons  to  greet" 

In  the  life  of  a  squire,  the  anxieties  of  love,  and  military  exercise!^ 
were  commingled.  Chaucer  delightfully  paints  the  softer  employ- 
ment. 

"  Singing  he  was  or  floyting  all  the  day, 

He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May, 

He  could  songs  make,  and  well  endite^ 

Just  and  eke  dance,  and  well  pourtraie  and  write ; 

So  hote  he  loved,  that  by  nighterdale* 

He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale." 

He  practised  every  mode  by  which  strength  and  activity  could 
be  given  to  the  body.  He  learned  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat 
and  cold,  in  their  extremes,  and  to  plunge  all  covered  with  dust  into 
the  running  stream.  He  accustomed  himself  to  wield  the  sword,  to 
thrust  the  lance,  to  strike  with  the  axe,  and  to  wear  armoijr.  But 
no  exercise  was  more  important  than  that  of  horsemanship.  Of  tlje 
true  knight,  it  could  be  said, 

"  Wei  could  he  sit  on  horse  and  fair  ride." 

4.  Inauguration  of  a  Knight.  The  full  dignity  of 
knighthood,  was  seldom  cgnferred  on  a  squire  before  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  The  ceremonies  of  inauguration  were  so- 
lemn. The  preparation  consisted  in  prayer,  C/Onfession,  and 
festing — was  accompanied  by  clothing  him  with  a  white 
dress,  which  was  considered  symbolical  of  the  purity  of  his 
new  character ;  and  by  throwing  over  him  a  red  garment, 
which  was  to  marfe  his  resolution  to  shed  his  blood  in  the 
cause  of  heaven.  These  and  other  rites  were  a  necessary 
preliminary. 
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A  church,  or  hall  of  a  castle,  was  generally  the  place  of 
inauguration.  The  candidate  first  offered  his  sword  to  the 
priest,  who  blessed  it.  Before  it  was  returned  to  him,  he  took 
his  oaths  of  chivalry. 

§  He  solemnly  swore  to  defend  the  church,  to  attack  the  wicked, 
to  respect  the  priesthood,  to  protect  women  and  the  poor,  to  pre- 
serve the  comitry  in  tranquillity,  and  to  shed  his  blood,  even  to  the 
last  drop,  in  behalf  of  his  brethren. 

The  young  warrior  having  kneeled  with  clasped  hands 
before  the  supreme  lord  in  the  assembly,  (a  purely  feudal 
ceremony,)  and  having  declared  that  his  only  object  is  to 
maintain  religion  and  chividry,  was  now  invested  with  aU 
the  exterior  marks  of  the  order.  The  knights  and  ladies  of 
the  court  attended  on  him,  and  delivered  to  him  the  various 
pieces  of  his  harness. 

§  The  armour  varied  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countrled^ 
but  some  matters  were  of  permanent  usage.  The  spurs  were  al- 
ways put  on  first,  and,  the  sword  was  belted  on  last 

The  concluding  sign  of  being  dubbed  or  adopted  into  the 
order  of  knighthood,  was  a  slight  blow  given  by  the  lord  to 
the  cavalier,  and  called  the  accolade,  from  the  part  of  the 
body,  the  neck,  whereon  it  was  struck.  The  lord  then  pro- 
claimed him  a  knight,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  saints 

6  The  ceremonies  of  inauguration,  which  have  been  Concisely  des- 
cribed, were  gone  through  when  knighthood  was  conferred  on  great 
and  public  occasions  of  festivity,  but  they  often  gave  place  to  tfie 
power  of  rank,  and  the  necessity  of  circumstances.  Princes  were 
exempted  from  the  laborious  offices  of  page  and  squire.  Men  who 
were  distinguished  soldiers  were  often  adopted  into  chivalry  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle,  as  it  was  considered  that  a  sense  of  their  new 
honours  would  inspire  their  highest  gallantry. 

6.  Equipment  of  a  knight  The  horse  of  the  cavalier 
was  his  peculiar  pride,  and  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
animal  was  a  distinction  deemed  worthy  of  every  effort  The 
knight  bore  about  with  him  a  variety  of  the  instruments  of 
death.  His  chief  offensive  weapon  was  the  lance.  His  other 
offensive  weapons  were  a  sword,  (a  favourite  weapon,)  dag- 
ger, battle-axe,  and  maces.  His  defensive  armour  was  also 
various.  He  had  his  shield,  helmet  with  its  visor  and  beaver, 
and  body  harness  made  of  plates  of  steel,  to  which  different 
names  were  given  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
which  it  covered.  A  long  flowing  robe,  reaching  down  to  ih« 
heels,  constituted  the  dress  of  the  knight         GooqIc 
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Some  of  the  defensive  armour  was  so  constructed,  that  it  could 
be  rolled  up,  and  carried  by  the  squire  on  hqrsebaek.  It  was  too 
rigid,  heavy,  and  cumbersome  to  be  worn  for  a  long  time  together, 
though  the  knights  were  often  subjected  to  that  inconvenience. 
Wlftn  they  were  completely  armed,  no  weapon  could  reach  the  bo- 
dy. It  Was  not  often  that  a  knight  could  be  killed,  except  by  being 
unhorsed.  In  that  event,  a  thin  dagger,  which  was  worn  by  each 
assailant,  was  employed.  This  could  be  thrust  into  the  body  between 
the  plates. 

It  is  only  in  romance,  that  we  read  of  swords  cutting  through  that 
solid  front  of  iron,  by  which  a  knight  was  protected.  The  only  way 
in  which  death  could  be  inflicted,  when  he  was  mounted,  was,  by 
thrusting  a  lance  through  the  small  hole  in  the  visor.  Such  a  mode 
of  death  was  not  very  common,  for  the  cavalier  always  bent  his  face 
almost  to  the  saddle-bow,  when  he  charged.  He  might,  however, 
be  unhorsed,  m  the  shock  of  meeting.  In  that  case,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foe,  who  was  in  the  better  condition. 

The  horse  of  the  knight  was  defended  by  mail,  or  plate,  agreeably 
to  the  fashion  of  the  age.  His  head,  chest,  and  flanks,  were  either 
wholly  or  partially  protected,  and  sometimes,  on  occasions  of  pomp, 
he  was  clad  in  complete  steel. 

6.  The  Chivalric  Character. — ^In  the  character  of  a  true 
knight,  were  ccMtibined  many  virtues  and  noble  endowments. 
It  necessarily  included,  also,  some  prominent  defects.  Com- 
panionship in  Arms,  was  a  sacred  principle,  and  a  knight 
would  fly  to  the  relief  oif  his  companion  in  arms,  even  were  his 
services  demanded  by  a  female,  at  the  time.  His  valour  was 
connected  with  modesty,  and  both  were,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, conspicuous.  In  chivalric  war,  much  humanity  was 
displayed,  though  in  contentions  of  a  different  kind,  it  was 
unhappily  suppressed.  As  a  knight  fought  for  the  church,  he 
was  intolerant,  and  towards  infidels  and  heretics  he  ceased  to 
exhibit  liis  wonted  forbearance.  His  sense  of  honour  was 
keen,  and  his  independence  was  consistent  with  discipline 
and  submission.  His  whole  course  was  dictated  by  a  regard 
to  religion.  His  devotions  were  frequent.  Religion  entered 
into  all  the  observances  of  chivalry,  but  it  was  only  the  religion 
of  the  times — ^a  form  rather  than  spirit — ^too  corrupt  to  be  a  safe 
guide.  The  knight,  finally,  was  characterized  by  a  very  re- 
markable fidelity  to  obligations,  by  generosity,  and  by  courtesy. 

§  Companionship  in  arms,  was  the  strongest  tie  in  chivalry : 

"  From  this  day  forward  ever  mo^ 

Neither  fail,  either  for  weal  or  wo^ 

To  help  other  at  need. 

Brother,  be  now  true  to  me^ 

And  I  shall  be  as  true  to  tluBa  r.     \^  (^ r\r\n\o 
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Such  a  thintfor  renown  in  anns,  for  the  display  of  vaHancy,  bod 
a  kniglit,  that  he  would  sometimes  attempt  the  very  height  of  he* 
roisni,  and  engage  in  the  execution  of  impossibilities.  It  was  this 
passion,  which  dictated  many  of  his  vows.  Certain  young  kniffhts 
f>f  England,  during  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.,  each  boune  up 
erne  of  his  eyes  with  a  silk  ribbon,  and  swore  before  the  ladies  and 
the  peacock,  that  he  would  not  see  with  both  eyes,  until  he  had  ac- 
complished certain  deeds  of  arms  in  France. 

The  valiancy  of  chivalry  was  finely  chastened  by  humility : 

"  And  of  his  port,  as  meek  as  is  a  maid.* 

Every  hero,  as  well  as  Chaucer's  knight,  demeaned  himself  in  all 
things,  as  if  God  solely  had  controlled ;  and  in  the  divine  name,  used 
his  arms,  without  vaunting  or  praising  himself;  for  praise  was  regard- 
ed as  Uame,  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  commended  his  ovm  actions. 

The  clemency  of  chivalry  was  often  shown,  especially  in  sparing 
inferior  people.  As  a  knight  could  gain  no  honour  ui  slaying  an  un- 
armed peasantry,  so  he  seldom  attacked  one  of  this  class;  and  even 
an  enemy  of  his  own  order,  if  prostrate  and  supplicatmg,  was  not  crften 
despatched. 

Still,  he  was  ruthless  towards  the  infidel  and  heretic  He  knew 
no  other  argument  than  the  sword,  to  gainsay  the  infidel,  and  he 
was  ready,  at  all  times,  to  "  thrust  it  into  the  belly  pf  a  heretic  as  far 
as  it  would  go." 

Of  his  moral  virtues,  perfect  fidelity  to  a  promise  was  very  con- 
spicuous ;  for  his  nobleness  disdained  any  compromise  with  conve- 
nience Or  circumstances.  However  absurd  the  vow,  still  he  was 
compdled  to  perform  it,  in  all  the  strictness  of  the  letter. 

Knights  were  renowned  for  their  courtesy;  and  this  principle^  like 
every  other  blessing  of  modern  times,  had  its  oriffin  in  the  Christian 
religion.  The  world  thought,  that  courtesy  and  chivalry  accorded 
together,  and  that  villanous  and  foul  words,  were  contrary  to  an 
order  which  was  founded  on  piety.  A  knight  was  always  spoken  ol 
as  gentle.  The  following  anecdote  curiously  marks  this  quality  of 
chivalric  manners.  The  wife  and  sister  of  Du  Gueselin,  were  once 
living  in  a  castle,  which  was  attacked  by  a  force  of  Normans  and 
Enghshmen.  The  success  was  great  and  important ;  but  public  in- 
dignation was  excited  against  the  invadersypjttcause  they  had  trans- 
gressed the  license  of  war,  in  being  guilty  oWhe  uncourteous  action 
of  surprising  and  disturbing  ladies  while  they  were  asleep. 

7.  Every  day  life  of  the  Knight. — The  military  and  mo- 
ral qualities  of  knighthood,  were  fostered  by  all  the  circum- 
stances of  chivalric  life,  even  those  of  a  peaceful  nature. 
Their  common  life  was  one  of  amusement  and  revelry,  in 
which  the  images  of  their  favourite  pursuits  were  easily  re- 
caUed  to  their  minds.  They  passed  most  of  their  hours  of 
pea.ce,  in  the  diversions  of  falconry  and  chess-playing,  in  lis 
tening  to  the  minstrels,  who  sung  the  feats  of  churalry,,in  read 
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tng  romances,  and  in  conversation,  which  turned  ahnost 
whoDy  on  love  and  war.  Entertainments,  also,  at  each 
other's  castles,  were  frequent;  in  these,  the  utmost  merriment 
prevailed. 

§The  minstrel's  lay,  the  poetry  of  the  troubadour,  the  romance  of 
the  learned  clerk— all  spoke  of  arms  and  amours — of  the  duties  and 
sports  of  chivalry.  £very  baronial  knight  had  his  gay  troop  of  min- 
strels, that  accompanied  him  to  the  field,  and  afterwards  chanted  in 
his  hall  the  martial  deeds  which  had  renowned  his  family. 

At  their  entertainments,  the  knights  were  wont  to  repose  on 
ODUches,  or  sit  on  benches.  The  guests  were  placed  two  by  two, 
and  only  one  plate  was  allotted  to  each  pair ;  for  to  eat  on  the  same 
trencher  or  plate  with  any  one,  was  considered  the  strongest  mark 
of  friendship  or  love.  Peacocks  and  pheasants  were  the  peculiar 
food  of  knights,  on  great  and  festival  occasions. 

8.  The  Chivalric  lady-love.  The  females  of  chivalry, 
possessed  a  distinct  and  pecuUar  character.  The  lady,  like 
the  knight,  was  regularly  trained  up  to  become,  at  length,  the 
mistress  of  his  affections.  She  was  commonly  educated  in 
the  castle  of  some  knight  or  baron,  her  father's  friend.  One 
of  the  first  duties  or  accomplishments  which  she  learned,  was 
that  of  courtesy,  and  condescension  to  her  inferiors.  In  those 
days,  her  mental  education  was  not  of  a  high  polish.  Some 
knowledge  of  medicine  was  deemed  desirable,  as  chivalry  re- 
quired her  to  take  care  of  her  wounded  knight.  Her  dress 
was  required  to  be  plain,  except  on  festive  occasions. 

§  The  only  tasks  on  her  intellect,  were  to  repeat  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  to  sing  a  brief  piece  of  poetry,  or  the  longer  romaunt.  She 
could  also  play  on  the  harp.  Sometimes  the  graver  sciences  were 
introduced  into  female  education.  There  were  solitary  instances,  in 
which  might  be  applied  what  was  sung  of  Felice,  the  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick. 

«  Busy  they  (her  masters)  were  that  maiden  to  leer, 

And  they  lered  her  of  astronomy 

Of  armsmcl^k,  and  of  geometry ; 

Of  BophistnHe  was  also  witty, 

Of  rhetorick  and  of  other  clergy ; 

Learned  she  was  in  musick, 

Of  cler^sry  was  her  none  like." 

In  that  singular  system  of  manners  which  we  call  chivalric,  love, 
cext  to  religion,  was  the  most  influential  principle.  In  many  instan- 
ces, it  was  doubtless  the  most  influential.  The  true  knight  was  a 
more  perfect  personification  of  love,  than  poets  and  romancers  ever 
dre^imed.  The/air  object  of  his  passion,  reigned  in  his  heart;  with 
absolute  dominion. 

Every  gallant  spirit  of  "  gentle"  Gower's  days,  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward ni^  said  of  his  mistress.  ^        [ 
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**What  thinff  the  bid  me  do,  I  dob 
And  whcro  die  bid  me  go,  I  go." 

Chivalric  love,  had  both  its  absurdities  and  impieties.  Knights 
were  not  satisfied  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  ladi^  and  to  joust  ir 
their  honour,  but  from  the  extravagance  of  their  love,  each  knight 
maintained  at  the  point  of  his  lance,  that  his  mistress  surpassed  all 
other  ladies  in  beauty. 

Chivalric  love,  became  a  foe  to  the  distictions  of  wealth  and  rank, 
and  many  a  knight,  whose  whole  fortune  lay  in  his  prowess,  gainea 
the  hand  of  high  born  beauty. 

In  chivalry  there  was  always  a  generous  consideration  foi 
woman.  Hence  proceeded  the  honorable  maxim,  that  it  was 
not  just  or  courteous  to  take  ladies  in  war. 

§  In  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the  emperor 
Conrad,  as  an  offended  sovereign,  had  refused  all  terms  of  capitula 
tion  to  the  garrison  of  Winnisberg ;  but  as  a  courteous  knight,  he 
permitted  the  women  to  depart  with  such  of  their  precious  effects  as 
they  themselves  could  transport  The  gates  of  the  town  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  long  procession  of  matrons,  each  bearing  a  hus- 
band or  a  father,  or  brother,  on  her  shoulders,  passed  in  safety 
through  the  applauding  camp. 

9.  Totiniaments  and  Joustsi  Tournaments  and  jousts, 
were  both  the  offspring  and  the  cherisher  of  chivalry.  No 
amusement  or  exercise  was  so  delighted  in  by  gallant  knights 
and  beauteous  ladies,  by  kings,  the  nobility,  and  the  gentry, 
as  these  images  of  war.  They  were  often  splendid  beyond 
description,  especially  at  coronations,  the  marriage  of  princes, 
and  important  victories. 

Tournaments  were  military  exercises,  performed  by  two 
parties  of  cavaliers,  with  hurtless  weapons. 

§  If  the  occasion  was  high  and  solemn,  it  was  announced  at  the 
courts  of  different  sovereigns,  by  heralds,  sent  by  the  king  who  pro- 
nosed  to  hold  the  martial  exercise ;  and  all  those  who^  valued  their 
knighthood,  together  with  respected  dames  and  maidens,  were  invi- 
ted to  repair  to  the  appointed  city,  and  prove  their  chivalry.  Not 
knights  alone,  but  kings  and  princes,  pri^ftd  over  the  plain  in  gal- 
lant and  graceful  array ;  for  though  they  ^ft  not  expected  to  stoop 
to  many  knightly  observances,  they  were  eager  to  prove  their  chi- 
valric character,  by  deeds  of  valour.  For  this  they  overlooked  the 
pride  of  station 

Not  every  knight  might  tourney.  He  must  have  been  guilty  ol 
no  unchivalric  deportment.  He  must  never  have  blasphemed  God, 
or  offended  the  ladies  j  must  never  have  been  false,  ungrateful,  or 
deserted  a  brother-in-arms  in  battle.  The  rules  of  tourneying,  how- 
ever, were  sometimes  evaded.  Young  knights,  particulariy,  often 
concealed  their  namea^  and  came  in  tlisguise. 

The  place  of  ccmibat  was,  the  liste,  a  large  space,  sun-^iuiid 
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ed  by  tifpes  or  railing,  in  single  or  double  rows.  Sometimes 
Uiere  was  a  wooden  division  in  the  lists  or  area,  to  prevent 
the  horses  of  the  adverse  knights  from  careering  against  one 
another. 

The  ladies  were  the  supreme  judges  of  tournaments ;  but 
they  generally  deputed  their  power  to  a  knight,  who  was  cal- 
led on  this  account,  the.  Knight  of  Honour.  They  some- 
times proposed  the  rewards,  such  as  a  diamond,  ruby,  &c. 
But  the  meed  of  renown  was  oftener  military. 

§  When  the  knights  reached  the  lists,  their  arms  were  examined 
by  the  constable,  in  order  that  onl)'  hurtless  ones  might  be  used. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  regulation,  there  existed  a  strong  disposi- 
tion, in  many  instances,  to  convert  tournaments  into  real  battles. 
Victory  at  a  tournament  was  scarcely  less  glorious  than  victory  in 
the  field.  The  ladies,  the  minstrels,  and  the  whole  assembled  mul- 
titude, acclaimed  the  conqueror.  The  practice  of  converting  the 
elegant  tournament  into  a  deadly  fray,  occasioned  an  oath  to  be  im- 
posed on  all  knights,  that  they  would  frequent  tournaments,  solely, 
to  learn  military  exercises. 

The  chivalric  bands  were  so  well  poised,  that  one  encounter  seldom 
terminated  the  sport.  The  lances  were  hroken,  horses  and  knights 
overthrown,  and  the  tide  of  victory  flowed  to  either  end  of  the  lists. 
The  air  was  rent  with  names  of  ladies.  Each  knight  called  upon 
his  mistress  to  assist  him,  thinking  that  there  was  a  magic  in  beauty, 
to  sustain  his  strength  and  courage.  Death  sometimes,  though  not 
oflen,  ensued.  It  was  on  the  whole  a  hazardous  and  dissolute  amuse- 
ment. The  revelry  which  followed,  lasted  often  two  or  three  days. 
The  court  of  Rome  was  justly  hostile  to  tournaments,  and  thunder- 
ed its  denial  of  christian  sepulture  to  those  who  fell  in  a  tilting 
ground  ;  but  still  the  practice  went  on. 

Of  jousts,  there  were  two  sorts ;  the  joust  to  the  utterance, 
and  the  joust  of  peace.  The  former  expressed  a  single  com- 
bat between  two  knights,  who  were  generally  of  different 
nations.  In  strictness  of  speech,  the  judicial  combat  was  a 
joust  to  the  utterance;  and  so  was  every  duel,  whether  lawful  or 
unlawful ;  but  with  such  jousts,  chivalry  has  no  direct  con- 
cern, though  the  absurd  and  iniquitous  practice  of  modem 
dueUing,  grew  out  of  its  principles. 

§  The  joust  was  not  so  favourite  an  amusement  as  the  tournament 
for  baronial  pomp  was  not  necessary  to  its  display ;  often  was  it  hela 
without  a  store  of  bright  ladies  distributing  the  prize. 

The  joust  of  peace  often  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
tournament.  A  knight  who  had  acquired  honour,  would 
ride  about  the  lists,  and  call  on  the  surrounding  cavaliers,  by 
their  valiancy,  ahd  for  the  love  of  the  ladies,  to  encounter  him 
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in  three  strokes  of  the  lance.  The  joust  was  more  fir^ienfr 
ly  held  at  a  place  expressly  appointed  for  the  occasion.  The 
mode  of  combat  was  always  specifically  described. 

Jousts  possessed  a  more  martial  character  than  tourna- 
ments. Such  usually  was  the  dexterity  of  the  combatants, 
that  the  encounter  of  the  lance  was  seldom  fatal* 

§  Through  the  long  period  of  the  middle  ages,  tournaments  and 

foudts  were  the  elegant  pastimes  of  Europe  and  Greece.  Knight- 
kood  had  its  triumph  over  classical  institutions,  when  the  games  of 
chivalry  were  played  in  the  circus  of  Constantinople.  In  the  West 
they  survived  chivalry  itself,  whose  image  they  had  reflected  ana 
brightened,  for  changes  in  the  military  art,  did  not  immediately  af- 
fect manners ;  and  the  world  long  clung  with  fondness  to  those 
splendid  and  graceful,  though  dissipating  shows  which  had  thrown 
light  and  elegance  over  the  warriors  and  dames  of  yore. 

10.  Orders  of  Knighthood.  Chivalry  had  its  various 
orders,  or  associations  of  cavaliers,  formed  for  specific  purposes, 
generally  of  a  benevolent  character.  Ten  of  them  remain 
to  the  present  tune.  Most  of  the  present  orders  are  otherwise 
than  of  a  chivahic  origin.  The  orders  of  chivaFry  were  of 
two  general  descriptioAs,  viz.  religious  and  military.  They 
extended  over  various  countries,  particularly  the  Holy  Land, 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  Some  of  the  religious 
orders  were  those  of  the  Templars,  St.  James,  Calatrava, 
Alcantara,  the  Lady  of  Mercy,  and  St.  Michael.  In  the  re- 
ligious orders,  the  cavaliers  were  bound  by  the  three  greal 
monastic  vows,  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience. 

The  military  orders,  were  imitations  of  the  religious.  Those 
of  the  Garter,  th^  Golden  Fleece,  and  St.  Michael,  in  France, 
were  clearly  of  c.hivalric  origin.  Many  others  that  now  ex- 
ist, cannot  boast  cf  such  a  descent.  All  these  institutions  had 
particular  rules  b}  which  they  professed  to  be  governed,  but 
tliey  varied  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  They  need  not 
here  be  recited. 

§  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  character  and  prO' 
gress  of  chivalry  in  the  several  countries  in  which  it  flourished,  or 
to  detail  the  exploits  of  renowned  individuals.  It  belongs  to  this 
worit  to  sketch  only  the  general  features  of  the  system,  which  has 
been  done.  It  remains  now  to  notice  the  merits  and  effects  of 
chivalry. 

11.  Merits  and  Effects  of  Chivalry.  Chivalry  was,  in 
many  respects,  a  whimsical  institution ;  but  it  well  suited  the 
period  in  which  it  rose  and  flourished,  and  seems  to  have 
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been  neeiled  in  those  ages.  It  was  probably  the  best  S3rstem 
that  could  have  been  adopted  to  aid  tlie  improvement  of  so- 
ciety, at  a  time  when  Christianity  was  so  deeply  corrupted. 
The  principles  of  this  religion,  as  it  was  then  understood  and 
practised,  were  incorporated  in  it ;  and  much  of  the  good 
which  it  included,  was  the  fruit  of  the  Gospel.  Its  theory, 
however,  was  in  several  respects  indefensible,  and  its  practice 
was  larely  ever  so  good  as  its  theory.  Still  we  find  much  to 
admire  m  chivalry,  considering  the  character  of  the  nations 
among  whom  it  prevailed. 

§  "  The  patriarchal  system  of  manners,  shaped  and  sanctioned  by 
Christianity,  formed  the  fabric  of  chivalry;  and  romance,  with  its 
many  coloured  hues,  gave  it  light  and  beauty.  The  early  ages  of 
Europe  gaily  moved  m  all  the  wildness  and  vigour  of  youth ;  imagi- 
nation freshened  and  heightened  every  pleasure ;  the  world  was  a 
vision,  and  life  a  dream.  The  common  and  palpable  value  of  an  ob- 
ject, was  never  looked  at,  but  every  thing  was  viewed  in  its  connec- 
tion with  fancy  and  sentiment.  Prudence  and  calculation  were  not 
suffered  to  check  noble  aspirations ;  duties  were  not  cautiously  re- 
garded with  a  view  to  limit  the  performance  of  them ;  for  every 
principle  was  not  only  practised  with  zeal,  but  the  same  fervid  wish 
to  do  well,  lent  it  new  obligations.  From  these  feelings  proceeded 
.all  the  graceful  refinements,  all  the  romance  of  chivalry." 

This  institution  fostered  civilization,  and  was  therefore  needed  in 
a  barbarous  age.  It  refined  the  manners,  and  added  harmony  to 
social  intercourse,  where  otherwise  little  but  rudeness  and  misrule 
would  have  prevailed.  It  contributed  to  the  safety  and  order  of 
society,  inasmuch  as  it  thinned  the  ranks  of  robbers  and  ruffians. 
It  infused  kind  ai;d  beneficent  feelings  into  the  bosom^  and  enjoined 
external  propriety  of  conduct,  and  courtesy  of  behaviour.  It  culti- 
vated a  humanity  which  was  not  limited  by  kindred  or  country. 
As  chivalry  was  spread  over  Europe,  it  formed  mankind  into  one 
band,  one  order  of  men.  The  features  of  war  were  softened  by  its 
influence.  It  taught  the  warrior  gentleness  and  clemency.  A  nice 
sense  of  honour  and  a  scrupulous  regard  of  truth  were  fostered  by 
its  maxims.  It  was  a  principle,  as  well  as  a  feeling  and  a  love  in 
chivalry,  to  guard  and  cherish  woman,  and  many  of  its  amenities 
proceeaed  from  her  mild  influence.  In  fine,  it  corrected  the  peculiar 
evils  of  the  feudal  system,  haughtiness,  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
misrule. 

Notwithstanding  these  beneficial  effects  of  chivalry,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  other  effects  attended  it,  which  may  well  qualify 
the  language  of  praise.  Still  we  are  willing  to  believe,  that  it  did 
more  good  than  mischief,  in  a  secular  view.  It  has,  however,  be«».n 
more  condemn  id  than  lauded,  and  every  one  knows  the  exquisite 
ridicule  which  has  been  thrown  upon  it,  or  rather  upon  its  extrava- 
gancies, by  the  inimitable  author  of  Don  Quixote.    It  resulted  in 
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ionic  dogtee  in  looseness  of  morals,  in  respeet  eren  to  the  inlercfiui'S6 
of  the  sexes;  the  purity  of  which  it  so  highly  professed  to  regard 
and  defeiid.  Instances  of  gross  violrace  and  uijustice  in  the  con- 
duct of  knights,  too  oden  appeared ;  and  it  nourished  feelings  of  re- 
sentment and  the  love  of  war.  While  it  stript  war  of  man^ 
features  of  savageness  by  the  civilities  and  courtesies  with  which  it 
surroundod  it,  it  at  the  same  time  nourished  that  proud  and  aensi- 
tive  spirit,  falsely  called  honour,  which  suffers  no  wound,  without 
seeking  redress  in  the  private  duel. 

These,  it  is  thought,  are  mostly  exceptions  to  its  general  spirit  and 
tendency ;  and  as  to  individual  person^  it  is  doubtless  too  true,  that 
recreant  knights  may  be  found,  on  the  same  principle,  that  false  pro- 
fessors may  be  found  of  the  only  true  religion  on  earth,  viz.,  the  im- 
perfection of  human  nature. 

A  witty  old  English  author  says,  that  '^  errant  knights  were  arrant 
knaves.**  And  another  remarks,  that  "  their  horses  grrian  under  the 
burden^  not  of  weapons,  but  of  wine ;  not  with  lances,  but  cheeses ; 
not  with  swords^  but  with  bottles  ;  not  with  spears,  bvt  with  spits." 
This  is  spleen. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  precise  period  of  the  duration  of 
chivalry.  It  was  a  light  which  was  kindled  in  a  dark  ag^ 
and  it  went  out  when  that  age  was  beginning  to  be  brightened 
with  superior  lumitiaries.  Viewing  the  subject  in  its  great 
and  leading  bearings,  chivalry  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with 
the  middle  ages  o^  Europe,  and  all  its  power  ceased  when 
new  systems  of  ^varfare  were  matured,  when  the  revival  id 
letters  was  complete  and  general,  and  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion gave  a  new  subject  for  the  feelings  and  thoughts  ot 
men. 

R(nna7ices, 

A  peculiarity  of  the  middle  ages,  connected  with  chivahy 
and  subservient  to  it,  was  the  production  of  Romances.  These 
were  books  which  describe  an  extravagant  kind  of  chivalry, 
and  were  then  read  with  singular  a\idity,  and  indeed  coa- 
stituted  the  principal  reading  of  the  people.  They  were  so 
called,  from  the  language  in  which  they  were  written ;  Ro- 
mance, a  mixture  of  tl^  Gallic  and  Latin.  They  fiihi  ap- 
peared about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  their  ori- 
gin is  to  be  traced  to  the  Proven9al  Troubadours,  a  sort  of 
story  tellers  and  bards  in  Provence.  In  these  productions,  it 
has  been  observed,  appeared  the  first  dawnings  of  modem 
literature. 

§  The  more  ancient  romances  did  not  record  contemporiTy  events, 
since  fiction  or  exaggeration  here  would  have  be^tdetoctBd. ,  Theii 
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<Ukj6^  were  an  ideal  chiyalry.  They  depicted  nbt  only  knights, 
setting  forth  to  redress  all  manner  of  \Trongs,  but  magicians,  dra^ 
gons  and  giant^j  invulnerable  men.  winged  horses,  enchanted  armour, 
and  enchanted  castles ;  adventures  which  nobody  could  really  be* 
lieve,  but  the  possibility  of  which,  owing  to  the  Ignorance  and  su- 
perstition of  the  timeS)  might  heve  been  admitted  by  the  readers. 

Among  others  of  the  early  romances,  the  following  were  celebra- 
ted, viz:-*-the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  Sir  Lanncelot, 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  Charlemagne  and  his  Twelve  Peers,  King  Arthur 
and  the  noble  knights  of  the  Round  Table*  From  these  sprung  a 
progeny  no  less  wild  and  extravagant,  till  in  a  subsequent  era,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  a  revolution  occurred  in  this  species  of  wri- 
ting. Romances  of  a  new  order,  appeared  in  the  Astraea  of  Durfe. 
the  Grand  Cyrus,  the  Clelia  and  Cleopatra,  of  Mad.  Scuderi,  ana 
others,  which,  though  leaving  out  the  dragons  and  necromancers, 
were  still  unnatural,  and  too  marvellous  for  belief.  Both  classes  of 
these  productions,  partook  of  a  moral  and  virtuous  turn,  and  highly 
extolled  heroism,  generosity,  and  piety.  The  familiar  novel  of  mocU 
em  ages,  was  the  last  form  of  the  Romance. 

These  books,  as  an  author  has  observed,  "  composed  upon  the 
striking  subjects  of  gallantry,  war,  satire,  and  history,  first  awaken- 
ed Europe  from  its  ignorance  and  lethargy,  amused  the  minds  of 
men  with  grotesque  and  lively  images  and  descriptions,  and  first 
taught  them  to  think,  reflect,  and  judge  upon  subjects  of  imagina- 
tion." Much  of  the  popular  literature  of  Italy,  couMSted  of  roman- 
ces ;  and  the  chief  topics  of  them  were  the  exploits,  both  in  arms 
and  amours,  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins.  In  England,  so  much 
wa?  thought  of  romances,  that  Caxton,  the  father  of  English  print- 
ing, could  exhort,  "  Read  the  noble  volumes  of  St.  Graal;  of  Lann- 
celot, of  Perceforest,  of  Gawayn,  of  Tristem,  of  Galaod,  of  Perce- 
val, and  many  more.  Then  shall  you  see  manhood,  courtesy,  and 
gentUuess." 

Pilgrimages, 

The  pilgrimages  so  common  to  the  people  of  Europe,  be 
fore  and  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  were  journeys  under 
taken  to  some  holy  place,  in  order  to  adore  the  relics  of  some 
deceased  saint.  -  They  were  considered  meritorious  acts,  a  re- 
ligious discipline  of  great  importance.  It  was  about  the  mid- 
db  ages  of  the  church,  that  pilgrimages  began  to  be  made, 
but  their  reputation  was  highest  after  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  almost  every  one  was  inclined  to  visit  places  of 
devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and  princes,  and  even  bishope 
did  not  hesitate  to  absent  themselves  from  their  churches,  on 
the  same  account  The  places  most  visited,  were  Jerusalem, 
Rome,  Tours,  and  Compostella. 

§  Jerusalem,  as  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  waff  far  the^nost  iamous 
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mA  all  the  wan  of  the  cmsadeB  were  occasioned  on  aerotint  ot  \hiA 
plnce.  As  ^to  Ck}mp08lslla,  we  find  that  in  1428,  abundances  of  fi- 
ccmes  were  granted  by  the  crown  of  England,  to  captains  of  Eiig» 
Hsh  ships,  for  carrying  numbers  of  devout  persons  thither,  to  the 
shrine  of  Si.  James,  provided,  however,  that  those  pilgrims  shouM 
first  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  take  any  thing  prejudicial  %o 
England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of  hs  secrets,  nor  to  carry  out  with  them 
any  more  gold  or  silver,  than  what  would  be  sufficient  for  their 
reasonable  expenses. 

In  almost  every  country  where  popery  has  been  established,  pil- 
grimages have  been  common.  In  England,  the  shrine  of  St  Tho- 
mas4-Beckel,  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  pious,  and  in  Scotland,  St 
Andrew's,  where,  as  tradition  informs  us,  was  deposited  a  leg  of  the 
holy  apostle !  In  Ireland,  pilgrimages  have  been  continu^,  even 
down  to  modem  timesv 

Manners  and  Ciiaracter  of  the  Gothic^  or  Scandinavian 
Natioft^s 

The  brevity  of  the  plan  of  this  work,  will  not  admit  a  separate  ac- 
count of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  various  nations,  whose 
history  it  narrates.  The  genius  and  national  character  of  the  Ro- 
mans, during  the  long  period  in  which  they  were  masters  of  tiie 
worla,  haveT)een  exhibited  to  some  extent  in  the  political  history  of 
that  people.  The  manners  and  character  of  the  present  nations  of 
Europe,  and  of  nations  decended  from  them,  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  except  the  particulars  included  in  the  account  of  chivalry, 
the  feudal  system,  &c.  already  given,  must  be  learned  from  more  ex- 
tended works.  But  in  regard  to  those  barbarous  nations  of  the  north, 
who  conquered  the  Roman  empire,  and  from  whom  many  of  the 
present  European  communities  are  descended,  it  is  proper  that  some- 
thing should  be  said  in  these  General  Views.  The  mamiers  and  in- 
stitutions of  these  tribes,  are  curious  objects  of  inquiry,  from  their 
influence  on  the  constitutions  and  national  character  of  most  of  the 
modem  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms 
are  a  mixed  race,  compounded  of  the  Goths  and  of  the  nations  whom 
they  subdued,  and  consequently  the  manners,  laws,  and  institutions 
of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  would  natiarally  affect  and 
modify  those  of  one  another. 

The  Gothic,  or  Scandinavian  jmtJons,  were  the  Goths, 
properly  so  called,  the  Grepidse,  the  Lombards,  the  Heruli, 
and  the  Vandals.  Other  barbarous  tribes  from  the  north  of 
Asia  tJT  Europe,  were  the  Huns,  Alains,  /Bulgari,  Suevi, 
Burgundians,  Franks,  Alemani,  Normans,  Saxons,  &c.  The 
parts  which  these  various  nations  acted,  in  the  political  histo- 
ry of  the  world,  have  been  described  in  die  {uv^r  plaoe. 
Thdrmanneis,  character,  4Skc.  partioolariythoffiof  the  Scan- 
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dinavian  tribes,  may  be  learned,  in  part,  from  th6  following 
brief  account. 

(1.)  Some  cfiaracteristics  were  common  to  tliem  all.  What- 
ever difference  of  manners  and  customs  tiiere  may  have  been 
among  the  various  tribes  of  Scandinavian  origin,  the  promi- 
nent  features  of  their  character,  appear  to  have  been  the 
same.  They  were  formed  by  all  their  habits  and  education 
for  a  brave  and  conquering  race.  The  coiTupted  Roman 
world  could  not  but  fall  before  a  people,  whose  bodily  frame 
was  invigorated  by  the  climate  which  they  inhabited^  and 
inured  to  danger  and  fatigue,  whose  habitual  occupation  was 
war,  and  whose  religion  taught  them  that  the  hm  of  life  in 
battle,  was  a  certain  passport  to  the  halls  of  Odin. 

§  The  Scandinarian  and  Scythian  nations,  probably  had  the  same 
origin,  inasmuch  as  they  agreed  in  manners  and  institutions.  The 
ciharacteristics  of  the  Scythians,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Scandinavians.  Their  life  was  spent  in  hunting,  pastu- 
rage, and  predatory  war.  They  entertained  a  high  respect  for  their 
women,  despised  leaning,  and  for  many  ages  had  no  other  records 
than:  the  songs  of  their  bards. 

The  theology  of  the  Scandinavians,  was  a  proper  index  of  their 
manners.  One  of  their  leading  articles  in  religion,  was  to  be  intre- 
pid in  fight.  As,  moreover,  they  believed  the  world  to  be  tlie  work 
of  some  superior  intelligences,  so  they  held  that  it  was  regulated 
and  fixed  by  an  unalterable  destiny.  These  notions  had  a  won- 
derful effect  on  the  national  manners,  and  on  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals. The  Soindinavian  had  no  other  delight,  than  what  war 
afforded ;  he  entertained  an  absolute  contempt  of  danger  and  of 
death :  and  the  larger  the  number  of  his  enemies  slain  in  battle,  the 
more  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  others,  and  himself.  The  sohiee  of 
his  departing  spirit,  was  a  recital  of  his  acts  of  eamage. 

His  God  was  Odin,  a  God  clothed  with  every  terror,  and  delighting 
in  war,  revenge  and  slaughter.  From  him  and  Frea,  the  heavenly 
mother,  spnmg  various  lesser  divinities;  as  Thor,  Wno  perpetually 
wars  against  Loke  and  his  evil  giants  ;  and  the  virgins  of  the  Val 
halla,  whose  office  it  is  to  minister  to  the  departed  heroes.  The 
joys  of  paradise  are  fighting,  perpetual  carnage,  and  drinking  beer 
out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  Of  these  joys,  the  cowardly  are 
never  suflfered  to  partake. 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  the  manners  of  the  Seandi- 
nafvians,  and  those  of  the  ancient  Germans.  The  latter,  however, 
ceem  to  have  sprung  from  a  different  origin.  The  Germans  as  well 
as  the  Gauls,  were  branches  of  the  Cellar,  a  great  original  nation, 
who  inhabited  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  south  of  tlie  Baltic, 
before  they  were  invaded  by  Uie  Scandinavian  irHbes.  The  religion 
of  tke  Celts,  differed  hi  some  respects  from  that  of  thehr  northern 
neigli^xHirsy  iJioogh  it  was  founded  on  the  same  principles.    It  was 
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the  Druidical  system.  They  usually  performed  Uieir  devcyticmiS  ill 
sacred  troves,  Woods  or  forests.  Of  their  sacrifices,  horses  were  ac- 
counted the  most  acceptable,  but  their  altars,  like  those  of  most  bar« 
barous  nations,  were  sometimes  sprinkled  with  human  blo*^. 

The  warriors  of  Scandinavia,  upon  their  settlement  in  me  provin- 
ces of  the  Roman  empire,  soon  lost  much  of  their  native  fer<K*iiy  and 
barbarism.  Sometime  previously  to  this  change  in  their  condition, 
they  had  nominally  embraced  Christianity,  and  their  morality  had 
become  respectable.  Tlie  Gothic  conquerors  of  Rome,  generally 
spared  the  noble  works  of  art,  and  Theodoric  the  Great,  at  the  h^ 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy,  was  an  excellent  sovereign,  mild, 
indulgent,  prudent,  and  enlightened.  Under  this  monarch,  and  even 
under  Alaric,  Amalasonte,  and  Totila,  the  Romans  were  treated  with 
an  indulgence  which  they  could  scarcely  have  expected.  Their 
government  was  monarchical ;  at  first  elective,  afterwards  heredita- 
ry, in  the  sense  that  the  sovereign  on  his  death  bed  appointed  his 
successor. 

(2.)  A  few  things  may  be  noticed  as  applicable  to  particu 
lar  tribes.  There  were  some  diversities  of  character  and  in 
stitutions,  that  throw  additional  light  on  the  genius  and  man- 
ners of  modern  civilized  nations. 

§  The  Goths,  properly  so  called,  appear  to  have  been  famed,  eveu 
in  the  earliest  ages,  for  their  hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers. 
They  encourag^  the  study  of  philosophy,  above  all  other  barbarous 
nations:  and  Horace  has  bestowed  some  wanu  encomiums  on  thi! 
virtue  of  their  women.  Poligamy,  however,  was  universally  coun- 
tenanced among  them  ;  and  their  martial  disposition,  induced  them 
to  commit  many  unwarrantable  depredations  on  the  territories  of 
their  neighbours.  Their  principal  weapons  consisted  of  bearded 
lances,  and  missile  hatchets.    Their  government  was  monarchical. 

After  the  Goths,  upon  their  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire,  be- 
came divided  into  Ostrogoths  and  Yisogoths,  their  policy  somewhat 
varied.  The  former  ei5brced,  in  then-  new  dominions,  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Roman  laws.  The  latter  adhered  to  a  code  compiled 
by  their  own  sovereigns,  and  founded  on  their  ancient  manners  and 
usages.  From  this  a)de  may  be  gathered  much  information  respect- 
ing their  national  character  and  genius. 

The  f<^owing  are  a  few  particulars,  imparting  this  information. 
"  It  is  enacted  by  laws  of  the  Visogoths,  that  no  judge  shall  decide 
in  any  law  suit,  unless  he  finds  in  that  book,  a  law  applicable  to  the 
case.  All  causes  that  fall  not  under  this  description,  are  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  sovereign.  The  penal  laws  are  severe,  but 
tempered  with  equity.  No  punishment  can  affect  the  heirs  of  the 
criminal  Death  was  the  pimishment  of  the  murder  of  a  freeman, 
and  perpetual  infamy  of  the  murder  of  a  slave.  Pecuniary  fines 
were  enacted  for  various  subordinate  offences, .  accordmg  to  their 
measures  of  criminality.  An  adulterer  was  delivered  in  bondage  to 
the  injured  husband ;  and  the  free  woman  who  had  committed  adul- 
tery with  a  Hiarried  man,  became  the  slave  of  his  wife.    No  ph3rsi 
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ckm  was  allowed  toTisit  a  female  patient,  but  in  tiie  presence  of  her 
nearest  kindred.  The  lex  taliatitmis  was  in  great  observance  for 
fsuch  injBrie»  as  admitted  of  it." 

The  Heruli  appear  to  have  had  some  laws  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
for  among  them,  whcm  parsons  had  attained  to  a  certun  age,  they 
were  placed  on  a  pile  of  wood,  put  to  death,  and  their  b^ies  re- 
duced to  ashes.  When  a  man  died,  his  wife  was  obliged  eiUier  to 
strangle  herself  on  his  tomb,  or  become  an  object  of  universal  con- 
tempt ;  and  human  sacrifices  were  frequently  offered  to  appease  the 
gods  of  the  country.  The  generality  of  fiie  people  were  distin- 
guished for  courage,  swiftness,  and  activity;  but  their  manners  were 
greatly  corrupt,  and  every  kind  of  impurity  was  practised  without 
shame  or  control.  Their  government  is  said  to  have  been  monar- 
chical ;  but  it  appears  that  their  kings  possessed  a  very  small  share 
of  authority,  and  diiSfered  but  litUe,  in  any  respect,  from  their 
subipcta. 

The  Huns,  though  not  of  Scandinavian  origin,  but  from  the 
vast  deserts  bordering  on  the  north  of  China,  were  a  hardy,  warlike, 
and  ferocious  people,  who  at  first  subsisted  entirely  on  roots  or  raw 
meat ;  lived  constantly  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  woods,  or  among 
the  excavations  of  the  mountains;  were  accustomed  even  to  eat 
and  deep  on  horseback;  and  professed  the  utmost  contempt  for 
raiment,  houses,  and  other  conveniences  of  life.  They  were  desti- 
tute equally  of  religious  and  civil  institutions,  and  abandoned  them- 
selves without  restraint  to  the  gratification  of  their  unruly  passions. 
Hence  we  find  them  making  frequent  incursions  into  the  Roman 
empire,  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  even  occasionally 
turning  their  arms  against  their  own  countrymen  for  a  pecuniary 
reward.  Their  distinctive  character  and  institutions  were  lost,  after 
they  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne,  and  dispersed  among  otiici 
nations. 

Learning  and  the  Arts. 

Sect.  1.  The  interesting  topics  embraced  in  this  article 
may  be  treated  synchronically,  or  according  to  certain  eras. 
Including  literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts, 
such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  they  are  too 
numerous  and  extensive  to  be  treated  particularly  according 
to  the  different  states  or  nations,  in  so  compendious  a  work  as 
the  present.  The  mere  sketch  here  to  be  presented,  will  in- 
clude three  eras.  1.  From  the  close  of  the  Augustan  age 
to  the  destiuction  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dark  ages.  2.  Prom  the  commencement 
of  the  dark  ages  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury.   S.  From  the  revival  of  learning  to  the  present  time. 
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0  The  Augustan  age  of  literature  may  be  considered  as  extending 
a  vsw  years  into  the  period  assigned  as  the  commencement  of  mo- 
dem hifltory ;  for  Llvy,  Ovid,  and  Pfasedrus  lived  and  wrote  till  after 
the  Christian  era. 

2.  In  the  First  Era,  we  have  to  notice  the  gradual  and 
very  perceptible  decay  of  literature,  and  polite  learning.  Im- 
mediately succeeding  the  Augustan  age,  there  were  many 
persons  of  superior  erudition  and  intellectual  powers,  but 
whatever  pertains  to  taste  and  elegant  literature,  began 
visibly  to  decline.  A  pompous,  affected,  and  false  style 
of  writing,  soon  prevailed  in  the  room  of  the  classic  beau- 
ties of  the  age  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tibullus. 
No  works  so  finished  as  those  of  these  masters,  were  pro- 
duced after  the  Augustan  age;  and  though  there  were 
writers  whose  endowments  and  genius  were  quite  equal 
to  those  of  the  above  named,  yet  their  deficiency  in  taste,  is 
too  certainly  indicated  by  luxuriance  of  ornament,  and  by 
continual  efforts  after  brillisuicy  of  thought  and.  expression. 
In  science  and  philosophy,  the  decUne  is  not  so  perceptible 
at  first,  as  it  w;as  towards  the  middle  or  conclusion  of  the 
era.  Perhaps  at  first,  if  there  was  any  difference,  science 
and  philosophy  were  more  indebted  to  some  of  the  writers 
succ^ing  the  Augustan  age,  than  to  any  who  flourished 
during  that  age. 

§  In  poetry,  Liican,  Juvenal,  and  even  Martial,  have  a  native  power, 
but  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Ovid,  how- 
ever they  may  fail  as  to  purity  of  style  compared  with  the  latter. 
Yet  in  general,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  writers  who  figured 
in  polite  literature,  during  this  era,  were  deficient  both  in  art  and 
senilis,  as  Is  evident  from  the  works  of  Statius,  Silius  Italicus,  and 
Valerius  Flaccus.  Affected  obscurity,  bombast,  and  new-coined 
words^  are  too  heavy  a  tax  for  the  few  occasional  felicities  of  repre- 
sentation found  in  these  authors. 

In  physical  science,  Pliny  the  Elder,  was  a  great  name ;  in  moral 
philosophy,  Seneca  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  shine  with  a  supcrioi 
lustre.  These  writers,  with  Plutarch  ihe  biographer,  and  Tacitus 
the  historian,  and  a  few  others,  were  men  of  great  power,  though 
the  faults  of  their  style  are  to  be  regretted.  Tlie  Natural  History 
of  Pliny,  is  a  most  valuable  repository  of  the  knowledge  at  that  time 
possessed,  in  pliysics,  ceconomics,  and  the  arts  and  sciences. 

3.  The  princes  who  succeeded  Augustus,  were  no  enemies 
to  literature,  and  some  of  them  were  not  only  patrons  of 
learning,  but  were  learned  themselves.  They  were,  however, 
despots,  and  despots  of  a  different  stamp  from  Augustus. 
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Generally,  they  fevored  a  literature  which  harmonized  with 
'laspotism ;  and  ge»ius  being  indulged  at  the  risk  of  life,  was 
cramped  within  narrow  bounds*  Eloquence  waa  almndoned 
to  pedants.  Sophists  at  length  occupied  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy. 

§  Towards  the  conclusioii  of  this  era,  learning,  taste,  and  genius, 
greatly  declined.  Very  few  of  the  later  writers  observed,  or  seemed 
to  comprehend,  the  perfect  models  of  the  Augustan  age.  A  small 
number  of  poets,  as  Ausonius,  Prudentius,  and  Claudian,  wrote 
elegant  and  harmonious  verses,  but  they  exhibited  no  commanding 
genius,  and  depicted  no  powerful  passions.  We  look  in  vain  in 
them  for  the  happy  invention  and  artificial  conduct  of  an  interest- 
mg  fable,  or  a  just  and  lively  representation  of  the  characters  and 
situations  of  real  life.  Seldom  do  they  contain  any  tlung  sublime 
or  pathetic.  A  few  philosophers,  philologists,  and  historians,  ap- 
peared between  the  age  of  Constantine  and  the  destruction  of  the 
empire,  but  no  names  are  peculiarly  distinguished.  We  read  of 
some  great  names  as  connected  with  the  dt^fence  of  Christianity, 
though  the  style  of  writing  prevalent  at  that  time,  and  especially 
among  that  class  of  authors,  was  very  faulty.  There  were  hardly 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  classic  taste,  towards  the  close  of  the 
empire. 

4.  Seminaries  of  learnings  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  were  first 
endowed  from  the  public  treasury  by  Vespasian.  The  prin- 
cipal school  next  to  that  of  Rome,  was  at  Milan.  In  Greece, 
the  schools  of  Athens  continued  to  flourish  iar  a  considerable 
time,  and  when  the  seat  of  tlie  Roman  empire  was  transfer- 
red to  Constantinople,  that  city  included,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  most  of  the  literature  and  books  that  e^cisted. 
Previously  to  that  time,  and  during  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
the  destruction  of  books  was  extended  and  increased,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turbulence  apd  rapine  of  the  civil  contests  for 
the  imperial  throne. 

Until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  Jews  hcCd 
schods  in  Judea,  particularly  at  Bethhoron  Jerunia,  and  Ti- 
berias. In  the  schools  of  Egypt,  the  chief  of  which  was 
Alexandria,  were  taught  the  Greek  philosophy,  mathematics, 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  magic,  and  astrology. 

§  The  despotism,  disorders,  civil  commotions,  and  unparalleled  suf- 
ferings of  the  Roman  people  in  the  latter  stages  of  their  political  ex- 
istence, together  with  the  destruction  of  libraries  and  books,  could 
not  but  prepare  the  way  for  the  melancholy  era  which  followed  in 

Trd  to  the  debasentent  of  the  human  intellect, 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  arts  declined  with  literature  and 
3cieiKe— the  cultivation  of  them  being  neglected  amidst  the  troubles 
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of  the  times.  The  Romuis,  as  they  were  never  eminent  ki  ailjr  of 
the  arts  dependant  on  design,  employed  Greek  artists,  for  the  most 
part  But  little  encouragement  was  given  to  Architecture,  or  to  the 
labours  of  the  chisel  and  pencil,  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  empire. 
All  things  were  tending  towards  a  state  of  ignc^rance  and  barbarism 
among  me  nations. 

5.  Iq  the  Second  Era^  which  begins  and  ends  with  the 
dark  ages,  as  they  have  been  coramoniy  called,  we  have  to 
remark  an  extraordinary  depression  of  the  human  mind 
durinff  a  long  period.  The  time  that  intervened  between  the 
fail  of  the  Western  empire  of  Rome,  and  the  era  of  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  was  nearly  one  thousand  yeai^  during 
which,  the  world  presented  a  SSad  scene  of  ignorance,  barbn 
rism,  and  misrule.  There  were,  however,  some  intervals  of 
ligh^  as  in  the  times  of  AI  Raschid,  when  Arabian  literature 
flourished,  and  of  Henry  IL,  when  in  England,  Henry  of 
Huntingdcoi,  and  some  others,  studied  and  wrote.  At  Con- 
stantinople, there  was  throughout  the  whole  period,  a  d^ree 
of  refinement  and  knowledge.  The  central  portion  of  the 
era  was  the  darkest,  including  tlie  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  The  classic  authors  ended  with  the  former  part 
of  the  era,  as  also  the  spoken  Latin  tongue. 

The  civilized  nations  bound  up  together  in  one  mighty 
and  unwieldy  community,  had  been  prepared  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  for  the  catastrophe  which  awaited  them.  The  nor- 
thern invaders  did  not  originate  ;  at  most,  they  only  hastened 
this  catastrophe.  As  much  of  ignorance  and  ferocity  as  they 
brought  with  them,  they  became,  upon  their  settlement  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  as  reputable,  at  least,  as  the  native  citizens 
themselves.  Considering  theh  previous  habits  and  temper, 
they  did  more  than  could  have  been  expected,  to  preserve 
learning  and  the  arts  for  a  time,  in  the  dominions  which  they 
conquered.  Without  the  agency  of  the  northern  invaders, 
darkness  and  barbarism  would  have  covered  the  world,  so 
long  as  such  abuses  of  human  rights,  and  especially  of  the 
divine  system  of  the  Gospel,  were  suffered  to  exist  Still 
the  conflict  of  arms,  and  the  overturning  of  the  empure,  could 
not  but  have  given  a  shock  to  learning  and  the  arts. 

§  "  In  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries^"  says  Gibbon,  "  not  a  single 
discovery  was  made  to  exalt  the  dignity,  or  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  Not  a  single  idea  has  been  added  to  the  speeidative 
systems  of  antiquity.    Not  a  single  compo&itioa  of  history,  philoso 
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pby  or  IHenture,  has  been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  intrinsic 
E>eauties  of  Btyle  or  sentiment,  of  original  fancy,  or  even  of  sue- 
cessfiil  imitation."  "  Of  the  writings  of  antiquity,"  says  the  same 
author,  "  many  that  existed  in  the  twelfth  century  are  now  lost :  the 
literature  of  the  Greeks  had  almost  centered  in  the  metropolis  5  and 
without  computing  the  extent  of  our  loss,  we  may  drop  a  tear  over 
the  libraries  that  have  perished  in  the  triple  fires  of  Constantinople." 

The  ignorance  and  infelicities  of  the  dark  ages,  cannot  perhaps  be 
easily  overrated.  Those  times,  compared  with  o\fr  own,  enjoying  as 
we  do  the  meridian  light  of  knowledge  and  religion,  must  have  been 
indeed  undesirable.  But  there  is  a  side  to  the  picture,  which  is  not 
altogether  cheerless.  There  were  some  bright  and  joyous  scenes  j 
and  the  relish  of  life  in  certain  portions  of  the  community,  must  have 
been  strong,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  noble  works  of  gothic  archi- 
tecture which  were  then  erected — from  the  convivialities  of  baronial 
halls — from  the  gayeties  of  chivalry — and  from  the  inspiring  strains 
of  the  troubadours.  The  love  of  a  sort  of  intellectual  jdisplay,  was 
indeed  mingled  with  grosser  propensities.  But  this  is  the  most 
favourable  aspect  of  the  dark  ages. 

Christianity,  properly  understood,  and  exercising  its  due  influence 
on  the  understanding  and  character,  must  be  a  warm  friend  of  know- 
ledge and  literature ;  but  the  spurious  Christianity  believed  and  acted 
upon  in  the  dark  ages,  was  hostile  to  some  of  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  The  temples  of  the  heathens,  with  the 
public  libraries  they  contained,  were  the  objects  of  vengeance  and 
destruction.  The  classics  were  regarded  as  sinful  books.  In  addition 
to  these  causes,  the  devastations  of  the  northern  conquerors,  notwith- 
standing the  commendable  moderation  which  characterized  them 
generally — and  the  plunder  of  Milan,,which,  next  to  Rome,  was  tha 
chief  repository  for  books  in  Italy — necessarily  reduced  the  number 
of  manuscripts,  and  so  far  injured  the  interests  of  learning. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  scarcely  any 
writers  or  men  of  genius  worthy  of  notice  appeared.  The  scien- 
ces suffered  great  decay.  Taste  was  fast  extinguishing.  A  sort  of 
attention  was  paid  to  learning  during  these  times,  but  with  little  or 
no  effect.  The  common  course  of  studies  in  all  the  schools  was 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astrono- 
my. The  first  three  were  called  Trivium,  or  trifling  studies :  the 
last  four  Quadrivium  or  high  studies.  A  vain  and  ideal  philosophy 
had  begun  universally  to  infect  the  minds  of  men. 

When  we  come  to  the  more  palpable  darkness  of  the  present  era, 
we  find  that  literature,  science,  and  taste,  were  words  but  little  known 
and  used.  Many  of  the  clergy,  whose  profession  should  have  se- 
cured to  them  a  competent  degree  of  knowledge,  did  not  under- 
stand the  breviary,  which  they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite ;  some 
of  them  could  scarcely  read  it.  The  human  mind,  in  general, 
neglected,  uncultivated,  and  depressed,  sank  in  the  most  profound 
ignorance.  Charlemagne,  and  after  him  Alfred  the  Great,  by  their 
euperior  genius,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  darknesSj^ana  to  givo 
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fheir  mbjeets  a  short  glimpse  of  light.  But  the  ignonmce  of  tlieir 
respective  times  was  too  powerful  for  their  efforts  and  institatiiMis. 
The  darkness  returned  and  prevailed  througliout  Europe  more  or 
less,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  scarcity  of  books  in  those  times,  and  the  nature  of  then 
subjects,  as  legends,  lives  of  the  saints,  &c.  evince  the  singular 
dearth  of  learning.  What  of  learning  was  cultivated,  was  confined 
to  a  few  ecclesiastics.  The  monks  of  those  religious  houses  whose 
rules  did  not  prohibit  4he  reading  of  the  classics,  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  procuring  and  copying  manuscripts.  Most  of  these  indeed 
were  worthless  j  but  truth  obliges  the  historian  to  add,  that  some  of 
the  abbots,  and  even  the  monks,  employed  themselves  in  procuring 
or  copying  the  choicest  works  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Cassiodorus^ 
to  use  the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  after  passing  thirty  years  in  the 
honours  of  the  world,  was  blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in 
the  devout  and  studious  solitude  of  Squillace."  To  this  place,  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassio,  in  Calabria,  he  carried  his  own  extensive 
library,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  by  manuscripts  bought  in  various 
parts  of  Italy.  His  fondness  for  literature  spread  among  the  monks ; 
and  he  encouraged  them  to  copy  manuscripts.  What  he  did  there 
seems  to  have  l^n  imitated  in  the  other  monasteries  of  that  part  of 
Italy ;  for  fifty  religious  houses  there  are  mentioned,  which  after- 
wards principally  supplied  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice,  Florence, 
and  Milan,  with  books. 

The  only  national  exception  to  the  profound  ignorance  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  daiic  ages,  were  the  Arabians.  That  part  of 
Europe  which  they  held,  viz.  Spain,  was  much  more  enlightened 
than  any  of  the  other  states.  The  caliph  Al  Raschid  rendered 
Bagdad  illustrious,  by  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  At  the  same  time  the  Moors  of  Cordova  emulated  their 
brethren  of  the  East  in  pursuing  a  similar  course.  The  sciences  to 
which  the  Arabians  were  devoted,  were  principally  medicme,  geo- 
metry, and  astronomy.  In  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  they  intro- 
duced into  Europe  the  use  of  figures  instead  of  letters. 

The  arts,  like  literature  and  science,  were  low  in  this  era  of  igno- 
rance. This  was  the  case  even  with  the  mechanic  arts  during 
much  of  the  time.  The  fine  arts,  particularly  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, were  preserved  from  absolute  extinction,  only  by  the  existing 
remains  of  ancient  art.  Charlemagne,  in  his  time,  seems  to  have 
been  solicitous  for  the  improvement  of  music,  and  the  Itahans  are 
said  to  have  instnicted  his  French  performei*s  in  the  art  of  playing 
on  the  organ.  The  musical  gamut  was  invented  in  the  11th  centu- 
ry. Architecture  was  cultivated  in  a  style  termed  the  Gothic,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  barbarous  proportions,  possesses  a  beauty  pecu- 
liar to  itself. 

In  the  12th  century  there  was  the  dawn  of  literature  in  England 
under  William  of  Malmsbury,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  others.  It  was,  however,  a 
transient  dawn,  and  darkness  again  succeeded.  The  barbarism  and 
•uUleties  of  the  schools  triumphed  over  the  better  prindples  and 
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Che  more  correct  taste  which  had  begun  to  prevaiL  The  great 
teachers  and  patterns  of  logic  and  scholastic  divinity,  were  charac- 
terized by  the  high-sounding  epithets  of  divine,  angelical,  irrefraga- 
ble, &c.  The  most  eminent  among  these  teachers,  otherwise  called 
schoolmen,  were  Lanfranc,  Abelard,  Petrus  Lombardus,  Thomas 
Aqumas,  and  Duns  Scotus.  Their  great  busmess  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  innumeraUe  nice  and  metaphysical  distinctions, 
founded  neither  in  nature  nor  good  sense,  and  to  draw  conclusions 
wliich  had  no  moral  end  whatever.  Their  speculations  were  found- 
ed on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  the  folly  lasted  long  after 
the  light  had  shone  on  other  departments  of  human  investigation. 

6.  In  passing  to  the  Third  Era,  which  commences 
with  the  revival  of  learning  during  the  16th  century,  we 
notice  a  favourable  change,  though  not  at  first  strongly 
marked.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  exact  point  where  the 
darkness  ended,  and  the  light  began.  The  transition  was 
too  gradual  to  admit  of  nice  discrimination.  Occasionally, 
a  distinguished  individual  appeared  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  era  of  darkness,  and  some  nations  were  in  advance  of 
others  as  to  the  cultivation  of  learning.  In  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  Roger  Bacon  arose ;  and  as  WickliiTe  at  the 
distance  of  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  Reformation  has 
been  called  its  "morning  star,"  so  may  Bacon,  preceding  the 
revival  of  learning  by  nearly  the  same  distance,  be  entitled 
to  a  similar  distinction.  He  was  the  morning  star  of  the 
restoration  of  letters  in  Europe.  To  his  original  genius  and 
vast  scholarship,  the  advancement  of  science  in  subsequent 
times  is  singularly  indebted.  His  own  age  was  too  unen- 
lightened to  appreciate  his  merits  or  to  profit  by  his  discove- 
ries. In  the  14th  century  also,  men  of  genhis  arose  in  Italy, 
who  were  devoted  to  classical  learning  and  the  cultivation  of 
their  native  tongue.  The  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccacio  have  fixed  the  standard  of  the  Italian  language. 
In  the  same  age  also,  flourished  the  English  Chaucer  and 
Gower,and  the  accomplished  James  I.of  Scotland,  all  of  whom, 
by  their  learning,  genius,  and  taste,  were  fitted  to  give  a  cha- 
racter to  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Spain  also  at  this 
period  began  to  emerge  from  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
Although  on  some  accounts  we  might  be  tempted  to  fix  on 
the  14th  century  as  the  era  of  the  revival  of  learning,  we 
are  on  other  accounts  led  rather  to  fix  on  the  period  com- 
monly assigned,  viz.  the  15th  century. 

A  few  nations  only  felt  at  this  time  the  spirit  which  has 
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been  described,  and  that  to  a  very  small  extent.     It  was^ 
moreover,  poetry  only  that  then  attained  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour. Tliere  was  but  little  advancement  in  general  literature 
and  science.    Miracles  and  &bles  were  woven  too  much  into 
the  texture  of  history,  though  we  find  much  curious  informa- 
tion in  the  writings  of  Walsingham,  Everard,  Duysburg, 
and  particularly  Froissart.     France  and  England,  thou^ 
they  contained  a  few  learned  men,  were  in  general  extremely 
barbarous.  Few  books,  and  scarcely  any  classics,  were  found 
in  either  of  these  countries.     During  nearly  a  hundred  years 
from  the  time  of  Petrarch,  Uttle  advance  was  made ;  but  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  human  intellect,  took  place,  which  eventually  altered 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.     Every  subsequent  age  has  Mi 
the  effects  which  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  centurj' proceeded 
from  a  taste  for  classical  learning,  from  the  dispersion  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  especially  from  the 
noble  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.     These  were  the 
principal  causes  which  renovated  the  intellect  of  Europe. 
Geneml  Uterature  and  the  fine  arts  first  felt  their  influence ; 
and  after  the  dominion  of  Aristotle  was  broken  by  the  great 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
discovery  succeeded  discovery,  and  the  most   astonishing 
efforts  of  genius  were  put  forth  in  science  and  philosophy. 
Improvements  in  knowledge  have  been  making  ever  since, 
till,  at  the  present  time,  both  Europe  and  America  enjoy  the 
clear  and  full  light  of  an  intellectual  sun. 

A  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  for  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
particulars,  by  which  the  above  might  be  profitably  illustrated  and 
expanded.  The  few  notices  that  follow  are  all  that  the  design  of 
this  work  can  admit,  and  can  furnish  only  a  very  slight  sketch  of  the 
revival  of  learning,  of  the  intellectual  advancement  since  made,  and 
of  the  present  state  of  literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  artd. 

Long  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  love  of  classical  litera- 
ture had  been  gradually  reviving ; — that  event  increased  it  by  com- 
pelling a  great  number  of  learned  Greeks  to  seek  a  shelter  in  Italy 
But  it  could  not  be  gratified,  till  the  manuscripts,  which  lay  buried 
and  neglected,  were  brought  to  light.  The  discovery  of  manuscripts, 
therefore,  was  a  most  important  step  in  the  restoration  of  learning. 
In  some  former  centuries  classical  manuscripts  had  been  looked  up, 
and  particularly  by  Pope  Silvester  II.,  in  the  tenth  century.  Petrarcli 
and  Boccacio,  m  the  fourteenth  century,  were  zealous  and  successful 
labourers  in  this  field.  But  no  man,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  devoted  himself  with  so  much  industry  to  the 
•earch  of  manuscripts,  or  made  so  good  a  use  of  them,  as  Poggio 
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Hi9  youth  Was  spent  hi  travelling,  to  attain  what  seemed  tb  be  th« 
sole  object  of  his  life.  To  these  names  may  be  added  those  of  the 
Medici  family  ;  also  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
that  introduced  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  into  Italy  ;  and 
Theodore  Gaza.  At  this  important  era  there  arose  also  a  succession 
of  enlightened  and  munificent  popes,  who  gave  every  encouragement 
to  learning  and  the  sciences.  Among  these  Leo  A.,  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It 
was  during  his  pontificate,  that  a  perpetual  indulgence  was  granted 
for  rebuilding  the  church  of  a  monastery,  because  it  possessed  a 
manuscript  of  Tacitus. 

As  a  neglect  of  the  standard  works  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  one 
ffreat  cause  of  the  decline  of  learning,  and  of  the  bad  taste  and  bar- 
barism of  the  middle  ages  5  so  a  renewed  attention  to  those  works 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  restoration  of  learning,  taste,  and  refine- 
ment. From  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiqui- 
ty, two  mat  advantages  resulted,  viz.  the  scholar  acquired  tlie  rich 
stores  of  ancient  thought  and  eloquence,  and  he  learned  the  art,  by 
imitating  such  perfect  models,  of  expressing  his  own  ideas  with  per- 
spicuity and  elegance.  In  the  exercise  of  the  new  studies,  the  Italians 
were  the  first,  and  the  most  numerous ;  and  there  soon  shone  among 
them  an  illustrious  constellation,  having  Ariosio  and  Tasso  foremost 
in  the  train.  It  was  not  long  before  these  improvements  were  re- 
ceived in  other  countries,  and  spread  their  influence  over  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Hungary.  In  France,  Amyot  and  Marot,  the 
one  in  prose,  the  other  in  verse,  wrote  with  a  sweetness  and  simpli- 
city  unknown  before ;  and  the  poetry  of  Malherbe  glowed  with  all 
the  fire  of  genius.  The  last  writer  is  more  commonly  considered  as 
the  father  of  French  poetry.  In  England,  Henry  VIIL,  and  his 
minister,  Wolsey,  gave  considerable  countenance  to  letters,  and  the 
English  writers  and  scholars  who  had  the  greatest  influence  in  re- 
storing elegant  learning,  were.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Linacre,  Lily, 
and  Hector  Boece. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  present  era,  criticism,  poetry,  and  history, 
as  well  as  classical  studies,  made  a  rapid  progress  in  most  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  Criticism  and  general  learning  were  advanced 
by  ^he  researches  of  Scaliger,  Erasmus,  and  others  on  the  continent. 
Poetry  attained  to  considerable  distinction.  Dramatic  composition 
began  to  be  regular  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  16th  century. 
Some  finislied  epics  were  produced  in  Italy,  particularly  the  Orlando 
Furioso  ol  Ariosto,  and  the-  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso.  Lyric 
poetry  was  cultivated  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  but  not  with  so 
much  success.  In  history,  Machiavel  particularly  excelled,  though, 
like  Tacitus,  he  was  fond  of  those  ambiguous  expressions,  dry  phrases, 
and  abrupt  turns,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  brevity,  border  on 
obscurity  and  bad  taste.  The  French  De  Thou  wrote  accurate  his- 
tory in  the  purest  latinity  Science  and  philosophy,  however,  did  not 
keep  pace  with  literature.  Aristotle,  wliose  works  were  the  great 
text-book  of  knowledge,  and  whose  logic  was  the  only  weapon  of 
tmth  ia  tU  middle^agds,  teigned  over  the  $chooU  till  the  ITth  cen- 
33» 


tnry.  A  few,  neyertbeless,  arose  in  the  15th  and  IGth  centortes  to 
dispute  his  authority,  among  whom  were  Copernicus,  Luther,  Ramus, 
Bruno,  Campanella,  and  others.  But  legislatures  and  inquisitious 
were  against  them.  In  regard  to  Ramus,  it  may  he  remarked  that  in 
an  edict  of  the  French  parliament,  he  was  gravely  pronounced  to  be 
'^  insolent,  impudent,  and  a  liar,  and  he  was  solemnly  prohibited  frona 
copying,  or  even  reading  his  own  works  1^' 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  era,  the  fine  arts  passed 
laddenly  from  obscurity  to  splendour.  Statuary  and  painting  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb  in  the  middle  ages.  They  had  revived  a  little  in 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  A  few  painters  in  those  ages  imitated 
nature  with  some  fidelity,  but  they  were  altogether  destitute  of  ^ce 
or  elegance.  Bouchet,  a  Greek  by  birth,  was  the  first  architect, 
Nicolas  the  first  sculptor,  and  Cimabue  the  first  painter,  that  re- 
covered the  antique  style  from  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  Greece.  But 
these  attained  only  to  mediocrity.  Towards  the  end  of  the  latii 
century,  however,  in  the  great  age  of  Leo.  X.,  Raphael  and  M.  An- 
gelo  carried  the  art  of  painting  to  perfection.  The  masterpieces  ot 
antiquity  were  their  moidels.  And  Angelo  and  others  at  the  sanae 
lime  carried  also  statuary  and  architecture  to  perfection.  In  painting, 
these  artists  were  followed  by  names  of  great  distinction,  as  those 
of  Titian,  Giorgione,  Corregio,  and  others.  Italy  most  excelled  in 
the  production  of  painters,  but  Gtermany,  Flanders,  and  Switzerland, 
were  not  undistinguished.  The  most  eminent  of  the  schools  were 
those  of  Rome,  Florence,  Lombardy,  and  Flanders.  These  several 
schools  were  chara,cterized  by  peculiar  attributes,  which  it  is  here  an* 
necessary  to  describe. 

In  that  which  may  be  considered,  the  middle  portion  of  the  present 
era,  viz.  the  17th  century,  the  human  mind  put  forth  its  mightiest  ef» 
forts,  and  the  most  profound  researches  were  made  in  science,  phi- 
lotophy,  and  literature.  The  foundation  was  then  laid  for  the  im« 
provements  that  have  since  been  realized,  in  every  department  of 
study  and  intellectual  efibrt.  That  period  was  distinguished  through- 
out for  inventive  genius,  originality  of  thought,  depth  of  investiga- 
tion, and  solid  acquisitions.  Philosophy  had  been  trammelled  by  the 
schools  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam,  disenthralled  the  human  mind,  and  taught  the  sure  method 
of  advancing  knowledge,  by  experiment  and  the  observation  of  na- 
ture. He  sketched  the  outline  of  one  grand  and  comprehensive  plan, 
that  should  include  in  it  the  endless  varieties  of  our  knowledge,  and 
guide  our  inquiries  in  every  branch.  The  progress  of  philosophy  was 
not,  however,  rapid  at  first.  Much  of  theorizing  remained  even  in 
Gassendi  and  Des  Cartes,  the  latter  of  whom,  according  to  Le  Grand, 
found  out  more  truths  than  all  the  philosophers  who  went  before  him. 
But  Newton  at  length  arose,  who,  imbibing  mgst  deeply  the  spirit  of 
Ae  Baconian  philosophy,  completely  dispelled  the  illusions  which 
Bacon  before  him  had  detected  and  exposed.  Before  the  light  of  kis 
investigating  intellect  the  dreams  of  more  than  2000  years  utterly 
vanished.  Locke,  the  contemporary  of  Newton,  applied  the  same 
owrte  of  iiiqmiyfAthe.irt^djpf  tliemind,fu>dev«hro^ 
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terns  of  the  old  philosophers,  met  with  nearly  the  same  8ue«?ess  as 
his  compeer  in  physics. 

On  the  continent,  a  century  anterior  to  the  time  of  Bacon,  Coper- 
nicus published  his  system  of  the  planets,  (the  true  system,^  which  the 
Kumitsh  church,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  wisdom,  condemned.  Galileo, 
nearly  a  century  before  the  time  of  Newton,  constructed  telescopes, 
and  discovered  the  satellites  of  the  larger  planets.  But  the  same 
church  saw  fit  to  imprison  the  illustrious  astronomer.  Kepler,  about 
the  same  time,  and  contemporaneous  with  Bacon,  discovered  the 
laws  of  the  planetary  motions.  But  Kepler,  as  well  as  Tycho  Brahe 
before,  and  Huygens  after  him.  by  not  observing  the  method  of  science 
fell  into  error.  Instead  of  following,  Tycho  Brahe  anticipated  na- 
ture, in  taking  it  as  a  certain  fact  that  the  earth  must  be  at  rest, 
Kepler  imagined  that  the  planets  mitst  he^six  in  number,  because  of 
certain  properties  of  numbers.  Huygens  suffered  himself  to  be  im- 
posed on  in  a  similar  way.  The  discoveries  in  astronomy  in  that 
age  led  to  improvements  in  navigation,  and  a  great  advancement  in 
geometry  in  all  its  branches.  In  Scotland,  logarithms  were  invented 
by  Napier,  in  1614,  bv  which  calculation  was  abridged  and  the  aCr 
quisition  of  science  facilitated.  Many  instruments,  besides  the  tele- 
scope already  meaVioned,  connected  with  the  advancement  of  know"- 
ledge,  were  mvented  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  present  era.  In 
Italy,  Torricelli  invented  the  barometer,  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  is  determined.  The  same  instrument  was  invented  also 
in  France,  by  Pascal.  Before  this  time  (1610,)  the  thermometer 
was  invented  in  Holland,  as  also  the  miscroscope  in  1619.  England 
claims  the  invention  of  the  micrometer  in  1640,  and  the  air-pump 
was  invented  by  Guericke,  at  Magdeburg,  in  1654.    In  the  17th  cen- 
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the  useful  arts.  Indeed,  the  useful  and  mechanic  arts  were  very 
much  multiplied  during  the  century  spoken  of.  Hundreds  of  con- 
veniences and  luxuries,  which  were  unknown  to  antiquity,  sprung^ 
into  use ;  though  many  others  which  distmguish  modern  times,  owe 
their  origin  to  an  earlier  period.  A  spirit  of  adventure  and  settle- 
ment in  distant  regions  eminently  prevailed,  and  the  globe  was  cir- 
cumnavigated by  English,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  sailors.  The  sphere' 
of  knowfedge  by  these  means  was  immensely  enlarged.  ^ 

The  progress  of  literature,  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  present  era, 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  that  of  science  and  philosophy.  Nu- 
merous were  the  productions  of  taste  and  genius,  and  many  of  them 
sustained  the  highest  reputation.  Minuteness  of  detail  is  precluded' 
here ;  it  can  only  be  remarked  in  general,  that  Shakspeare,  MiltoUi 
Dryden,  and  Aadison,  in  England,  and  Corneille,  Pascal,  Moliere, 
Racine,  and  La  Fontaine,  during  the  Augustan  age,  in  France,  pro- 
duced works  which  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  languages  in  which  they 
are  written. 

In  this  part  of  tbe  present  era  the^fins  %t(a  otffttinued  td  be  cuWva* 
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lug,  with  Raphael  and  Angelo  at  its  head,  will  ever  be  surpassed  lO 
the  essential  perfections  of  the  art.  The  second  Roman  schoot 
floariBhed  at  this  time,  which  included  the  Caraccis-^three  brothers 
Guereino,  Albano,  Lanfranc,  Domenichino,  and  Guido. 

The  last  portion  of  the  present  era,  comprising  the  eighteenth  cen 
tary^  and  the  nineteenth  thus  far,  is  perhaps  less  distinguished  than  the 
portion  of  it  just  reviewed,  for  iMrofound  attainments  and  original 
works  in  science  and  literature.  This  seems  to  arise  rather  from  the 
force  of  circumstances,  than  from  any  other  cause.  Many  sitbjects  of 
investigation  had  been  forestalled,  yet  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  nor  have  discoveries  been 
wanting ;  and  where  the  genius  of  former  ages  has  not  exhausted  re 
search,  research  has  been  made.  Within  this  period  some  sciences  have 
Iteen  created,  and  others  have  been  greatly  advanced.  By  a  course 
of  observation  agreeably  to  the  Baconian  philosophy,  the  great  prin* 
ciples  of  chemistry,  botany,  electricity,  galvanism,  mineralogy,  geol- 
ogy, statistics,  in  many  respects  geography,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  sciences,  have  been  fixed  on  a  new  and  firm  basis.  Both  the 
science  and  the  practice  of  astronomy  have  been  carried  to  a  very 
high  pitch,  by  the  talents  and  ingenuity  of  many  eminent  persons  in 
France,  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  &c.  Five  plants  have  been  added 
to  those  formerly  known  as  belonging  to  our  solar  system.  But  it 
would  be  endless  to  specify  particulars  in  respect  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge. 

In  polite  learning,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  have 
been  greatly  distinguished.  The  Augustan  age  of  English  literature 
is  said  by  some  to  have  begun  with  the  eighteenth  century  under 
dueen  Anne,  and  to  have  continued,  without  any  visible  decline,  till 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  a  period  rendered  glorious  by  the  names 
rf  Addison,  Swift,  Congreve,  Rqwe,  Steele,  Prior,  Pope,  Young, 
Watts,  Thomson,  and  many  others.  But  ever  since  the  accession 
of  George  III.,  though  the  period  has  been  more  particularly  fruitful 
in  scientific  and  phfiosophic  research,  there  has  been  an  illustrious 
train  of  fine  writers,  with  Johnson  and  Burke  at  their  head  ;  and 
though  poetry  declined  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
new  school  has  arisen  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, including  several  names,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States,  destined  to  immortality.  In  our  own  country  literature  has 
made  a  rapid  ]^rogress  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  every  branch  of  learning.  In  lexicography  we  can 
boast  a  standard  work,  (Webster's  Dictionary,)  which,  it  is  believed, 
for  extent  of  learning,  and  accuracy  of  thought,  is  superior  to  any 
other  publication  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  In  periodical 
literature,  both  countries,  Great  Britain  for  a  long  time,  America  more 
recently,  have  made  the  most  laudable  efforts  j  and  indeed  this  is  a 
form  m  which  the  mind  of  all  intellectual  nations  now  chooses  to  ex- 
hibit much  of  Its  wealth.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  continental 
Kurope  m  respect  tapohte  learning,  since  it  is  impossible  to  particu- 
Imze.  F»nce  and  Germany  have  moreespaciaUy  excelled  in  works 
of  taste  and  uaagw^tioi^  •a.ir^  a^«  the  diitt^ 
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pmlosophy.    Other  nations  on  the  continent,  however,  htite  k  Hiake 
in  the  glory  of  these  noble  pursuits. 

During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  the  fine  arts  have 
^een  cultivated  with  much  success.  Architects,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors, have  generally  received  a  patronage  worthy  of  theijr  merits. 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Mengs,  Cipriani,  West,  and  David,  in  painting, 
and  Canova,  Flaxman,  and  Chan  trey,  in  sculpture,  are  great  names. 
American  talent  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  former  art.  Within  the 
period  here  spoken  of,  there  have  been  numerous  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, many  of  which  are  exceedingly  important.  By  means  of 
them,  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  have  been  almost  inqlefi- 
nitely  extended  and  multiplied.  On  these  objects  the  human  intellect 
has  been  most  vigorously  and  happily  employed.  The  numerous  in- 
ventions which  are  designed  to  aid  the  various  branches  of  naanu- 
factures,  and  the  application  of  steam  to  the  same  and  to  many  other 
purposes,  are  the  glory  of  the  age.  A  very  few  of  the  more  important 
discoveries  and  inventions  are  the  following,  viz. :  inoculation,  and 
much  more  recently  vaccination,  spinning  machines,  stereotype  print- 
ing, lightning  rods,  life-boats,  and  life-preservers,  the  cotton-gia,  en- 
graving on  steel  plates,  steam  engines,  steam-boats,  and  locomotive 
engines. 

To  concentrate  and  give  effect  to  individual  labors,  societiea,  in 
more  modern  times,  have  been  formed  in  all  parts  oi  the  world  ;  and 
on  these  now  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  the  further  improvement  of 
mankind  in  knowledge.  Thus  in  England  there  is  the  Royal  Society 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Antiquarian  Society,  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
In  France  there  is  what  is  now  called  the  Imperial  or  Royal  Institute ; 
and  at  Berlin,  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  Petersburg,  there  exist  royal  so- 
cieties like  those  of  London.  America  also  has  its  literary  associa- 
tions, and  there  are  others  m  India,  and  even  Turkey— all  laboring 
for  the  promotion  and  propagation  of  knowledge. 

The  power  of  association  for  such  a  purpose,  as  well  as  for  its  great 
collateral  object,  viz.  religion,  was  scarcely  realized  until  compara- 
tively of  late  years.  It  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  age,  and  will 
doubtless  be  increasingly  relied  upon  in  future  time.  Multitudes  of 
students  and  readers  have  been  brought  into  heing  by  these  means, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  periodical  press.  The  extent  to 
which  newspapers  have  been  published  in  the  United  Spates,  and 
Great  Britain,  particularly  the  former,  show  how  much  may  be  calcu- 
lated upon  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  on  that  means  alone.  More 
probably  than  two  millions  of  prints  of  that  kind  are  put  into  circula- 
tion every  week  in  these  two  countries.  With  every  deduction  oa 
account  of  the  light  character  of  many  of  these  vehicles  of  intelligence 
the  amount  of  information  which  they  diffuse  cannot  but  be  consider- 
able. That  information,  it  is  to  be  noted,  operates,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  on  the  great  mass  of  the  peuplc.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, however,  that  these  papers,  in  many  instances,  have  produce4 
a  degree  of  political  animosity,  that  endangers  the  stability  of  fre^ 
institutions.    It  becomes  important,  there  f^rgj^ai^^^^[^hould  be 
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eontKolkd  in  their  character,  bv  the  ^d  sense  of  the  commniutf ,  a9 
enlightened  by  early  moral  ana  religious  insthiction.  The  periodical 
pfess,  as  it  might  and  ought  to  be  conducted,  would  be  of  incalculable 
advantage,  in  respect  both  to  the  intelligence  and  morals  of  the  com- 
mani«y. 

On  the  whole,  as  we  have  now  the  adrantage  of  looking  over  the 
entire  history  of  human  genius,  we  arrire  at  the  following  result.  '^  In 
leTeral  of  the  fine  arts,  in  which  chiefly  the  taste  and  imagination  are 
concerned,  such  as  poetry,  rhetoric,  statuary,  and  architecture,  the 
ancients,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  hare  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, any  of  the  modems.  The  ancients  nobly  distinguished  them- 
selres  also  in  those  more  vigorous  exercises  of  the  understanding 
which  are  demanded  by  pure  mathematics ;  in  proof  of  which  it  is 
sufficient  to  quote  the  name  of  Euclid  and  of  Archimedes.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  the  modems  to  invent  a  calculus — a  new  and  more 
profound  arithmetic,  which  was  called  for  by  a  more  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  nature  herself,  and  was  to  be  applied  to  that  more  improved 
state  of  natural  science  which  is  peculiar  to  later  times ;  we  allude 
to  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  or  to  the  differential  method  of  Newton 
and  Leibnitz,  since  cultivated  and  applied  to  physical  astronomy  with 

Seat  success  by  the  French,  and  especially  by  La  Place.  In  most  of 
ose  branches  of  knowledge,  however,  wnicn  rest  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
periment and  observation,  the  ancients  almost  entirely  failed.  The 
case  is,  that  to  form  theories,  or  systems  of  science  and  philosophy, 
from  a  hasty  view  of  facts  and  appearances,  is  an  easy  task,  smce 
this  can  be  aone  without  the  labour  of  close  and  patient  thinking :  and 
if  antiquity  be  in  truth^  as  Bacon  represents  it,  but^  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  tne  world,  it  is  nothing  more  than  we  might  expect,  that,  at 
that  period  of  its  existence,  imagination  should  prevail  over  reason  ; 
and  tnat  the  calmer  and  more  successful  exercises  of  the  latter  should 
not  unfold  themselves  till  a  maturer  age." 


Discoveries  and  Inventions. 


1.  A  passing  notice  only  can  be  taken  of  the  discorenes  and  inven- 
tions which  have  characterized  modern  ages,  as  a  full  and  adequate 
account  of  them  would  require  volumes.  Many  of  them  are  alto- 
gether new  and  original ;  others  are  essential  improvements  of  the 
works  of  antiquity.  Those  of  a  mechanical  character,  will  claim 
principal  attention  in  this  place,  since  some  that  pertain  to  science 
and  philosophy,  are  naturally  included  m  the  consideration  of  those 
sabjects.  Somewhat  of  a  chronological  order  will  be  observed.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  many  inventions  and  discoveries  thi^t  are 
presented  in  modem  history. 

2.  Com  Mills,  In  remote  antiquity,  corn  was  rather  pounded 
ttan  gromid ;  and  the  hand-mills  of  which  we  read  in  scnpturc, 
were  probably  not  unlike  the  pestle  and  mortar  stilkin  use.    Im^ 
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provements  were  made  in  these  machines,  till,  in  process  of  time, 
shafts  were  added  to  them,  and  they  were  driven  by  cattle.  The  first 
mention  of  public  water-mills  which  occurs  in  the  Roman  laws,  dates 
m  the  year  398,  A.  C,  when  some  enactments  were  made,  which 
shew  they  were  then  considered  as  a  new  establishment  These 
mills  were  situated  on  the  aqueducts  which  supplied  Rome  with  water 
and  as  these  were  cut  off  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Goths, 
536,  Belisarius,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  caused  boats  to  be 
moored  in  the  Tyber,  on  which  he  erected  mills,  which  were  driven 
by  the  current  Hence  the  origin  of  tide  mills.  Wind-mills,  which 
for  a  long  time  were  so  constructed,  that  they  could  work  only  when 
the  wind  was  in  one  quarter,  are  not  spoken  of  till  the  time  of  the 
6rst  crusade. 

3.  Clocks  and  Watches, — The  art  of  constructing  mechanical 
'blocks  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the 
(ifth  century  of  the  Roman  era  (293  B.  C.)  that  the  first  sun-dial  was 
introduced  into  Rome.  At  a  later  period,  a  machine  was  invented 
at  Alexandria,  termed  a  water-clock,  which  was  simply  a  conical 
glass,  with  the  scale  marked  on  the  sides;  and  which,  being  per- 
forated at  the  base,  denoted  the  hour,  as  the  liquid,  with  which  it 
was  filled,  subsided.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  horn- 
glass,  still  in  use. 

The  inventor  of  clocks  moved  by  machinery,  is  not  certainly  known. 
Several  names  of  the  ninth  century  have  been  mentioned,  but  there 
iS  reason  to  believe  that  the  origin  of  the  present  invention  is  not 
older  than  the  eleventh  century.  About  that  time,  clocks  moved  by 
weights  and  wheels,  certainly  began  to  be  used  in  the  monasteries 
of  Europe.  The  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  speak  of  them 
as  being  well  known ;  still  they  were  for  a  long  time  confined  to  mo- 
nasteries. It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
that  they  began  to  be  used  in  private  houses ;  and  about  the  same 
time,  mention  is  first  made  of  watches.  These  were  originally 
formed  in  the  shape  of  an  e%g^  or  at  least  of  an  oval,  and  catgut 
supplied  the  place  of  a  metal  chain.  The  first  watch  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  Germany.  In  England,  watches  appear  not  to  have 
been  in  general  use,  until  about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  invention  of  pendulum  clocks,  is  due  to  the  mgenuityof 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  honour  oi  the  discovery  is  disputed 
between  Galileo  and  Huygens.  The  most  ancient  now  existing  in 
England,  is  that  of  Hampton  Court  palace,  the  date  of  which  is  1540. 

4.  Linen  used  as  clothing. — Although  linen  was  known  in  an- 
cient times  in  the  East,  and  was  introduced  into  Rome  in  the  second 
century,  it  was  not  used  in  Europe,  in  the  form  of  a  garment,  till 
sometime  in  the  third  century.  It  was  earlier  adopted  for  the  table 
than  for  the  person.  The  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  European,  who  wore  a  linen  shirt.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  web  was  usually  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold,  it  was  too 
rough  to  be  much  of  a  luxury.  The  manufacture  of  this  article 
made  but  little  progress  in  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages.  It  was 
confined  both  then,  and  fora  long  period  afterwards,  to  private  families. 


■maag  whom  H  wis  made  for  dom^ic  use ;  and  Its  scarcity  as  an 
article  of  apparel,  has  been  considered  as  one  chief  cause  of  that 
outaoeous  djwrder,  formeriy  called  leprosy.  About  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  linen  was  so  little  known,  that  woollen  shirts 
were  generally  worn  in  Milan ;  and  flannel,  or  rather  linsey  wolsey, 
rormcn  the  usual  underclothing  of  ladies.  Linen  was  first  imported 
into  England  from  Flanders. 

ri.  Glass  Windows, — ^The  venerable  Bede  tells  us,  that  artificers, 
skilled  in  making  glass  for  windows,  were  first  brought  into  England 
from  thecontment,  in  674,  and  were  employed  in  glazing  the  church 
of  the  monastery  at  Wearmouth.  But  the  art  was  not  generally 
practiced,  and  the  luxury  of  such  windows  was  slowly  adopted,  for 
It  was  not  until  a  century  after  the  Norman  conquest  (1160,  or  1170) 
that  they  began  to  be  used  in  private  houses,  and  even  then,  few 
could  support  such  a  style  of  magnificence.  The  manufacture  ol 
glass  was  not  commence  in  England,  until  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

6.  Glass  Mirrors. — There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  glass  mir- 
rors were  known  before  the  year  1279.  At  that  time,  an  English 
Franciscan  monk  speaks  of  them,  in  a  work  on  optics,  but  also  men- 
tions that  they  were  covered  on  the  back  with  lead.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred that  this  invention  cannot  be  much  older,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  glass  mirrors  were  scarce  in  France,  even  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Various  methods  were  adopted  to  perfect  the  art, 
before  that  which  is  now  in  use. 

7.  Mariner^s  Compass. — The  date  of  the  invention  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass,  is  near  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Gioia,  of  Amatfi,  in  Naples,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  magnetic  powers,  wa*?  the  author  or  improver  ol 
this  important  contrivance.  The  polarity  of  the  magnet  had  been 
known  in  Europe,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  com- 
pass was  not  used  in  sailing,  till  the  time  of  Gioia.  It  is  said  that 
the  Chinese,  as  in  several  other  inventions  or  discoveries,  lay  claim 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  compass  long  before;  but  we  may  well  be  in- 
Ofednlous  in  regard  to  most  of  their  pretensions  of  this  sort  since 
thejr  are  so  much  in  accordance  with  that  vanity,  which  derives 
their  national  existence  from  ages  long  preceding  the  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  creation.  By  this  discoveiy,  the  dominion  of  the  sea 
has  been  opened  to  man,  and  he  is  also  put  in  full  possession  of  the 
terrestrial  globe,  by  being  enabled  to  visit  every  part  of  it.  The  art 
of  steering  by  this  instrument,  was  gradually  acquired.  Sailors  un- 
accustomai  to  quit  sight  of  land,  durst  not  launch  out  and  comini* 
themselves  to  unknown  seas.  The  first  appearance  of  a  bolder  spi 
rt  may  be  dated  from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canary 
Islands. 

8.  Gunpowder.-  —It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  claim  acquaintance  witli 
gunpowder  from  the  remotest  era  of  their  history;  but  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  several  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
bad  passed  away  before  it  was  known  in  Europe.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained  in  Europe  through 
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the  Saracens,  as  early  a3  the  latjer  part  of  jfhe  seventh  ceutury  j  Ijm 
It  has  more  generally  been  supposed,  tb?it  Friar  Baeoti  was  ftie  first 
European  who  possessed  the  secret  of  the  composition  of  gunpow- 
der, and  that  he  was  the  inventor.  He  certainly  so  far  ajludes  to  it 
as  to  say,  that  from  saltpetre  and  ptber  ingredients,  a  fire  may  be 
made  that  shall  bum  at  any  distance.    Bacon  died  in  1294. 

9.  Fire-arms.— li  is  generally  admitted  ^bat  artiUer>^  was  iised  by 
Edward  III.,  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  1346  j  and  though  Froissarl 
does  not  mention  the  circumstance,  we  hayp  tlic  decisive  te^mony 
of  Petrarch,  that  these  guns  were  common  before  the  year  1344. 
The  invention  of  portable  fire-arms  would  appear  to  have  originated - 
in  Germany,  from  the  old  names  by  which  the  different  kinds  were 
distinguished.  These  names  were  either  GermaUt  or  immediately 
derived  Irom  that  language.  Tliey  were,  however,  too  long  and 
heavy  at  first  to  be  conveniently  fired  from  the  hand  done.  When 
used,  they  were  placed  on  a  prop,  with  a  fork  at  the  upper  part,  be 
tween  which  the  piece  was  fixed,  by  meai^s  of  a  hoop  projecting 
from  the  stock.    They  were  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Parmp^  in  1521. 

The  first  muskets  were  discharged  by  meiiiis  of  a  match  appH^d 
with  the  hand ;  but  this  was  afterwards  adjusted  to  a  cock  for  greater 
security  and  precision  m  shooting.  There  were  other  improve- 
ments, but  flint  locks  do  not  seem  to  have  entirely  superseded  the 
match-lock  in  the  continental  armies,  untjl  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  gun-lock  was  invented  in  1517.  The 
term  fire-lock,  was  given  to  the  invention,  which  is  still  in  use,  and  it 
was  applied  to  the  gun  itself,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  froin  tliat 
which  was  fired  by  a  match-lock. 

10.  Paper  made  of  cotton  or  linen  rcLgs, — Letters  were  written, 
or  ideas  transmitted,  on  a  variety  of  sul^tances,  previously  to  the 
time  when  the  art  of  making  ps^er  from  cottop  or  Unen  rags  was 
discovered.  Sometunes  a  hard  and  solid  substancie  was  ui^,  as 
stone,  metal,  or  wood.  Of  these,  wood  was  the  most  generally  U9(^. 
in  various  forms  and  modes,  which  cannot  be  here  d^cribed.  Tlue 
leaves  of  trees  also  were  employed ;  hence  the  meaning  of  1^,  ;^ 
applied  to  a  book.  This  mode  of  writing  wa^  superseded  ]bv  tjoji 
use  of  the  bark  of  trees,  liber,  hence  the  Latin  name  for  ^  DipiQ]^ 
Linen  cloth  also  was  employed  by  the  Eg3rptians  and  Epmai^ 
Leather,  or  skins  prepared  in  the  present  manner, s^en^ to havebeoii 
often  used  by  the  Jews,  on  which  to  write  portions  of  tl^  Bible. 
Skins  of  ammals  rudely  prepared,  was  another  material,  which 
originated  with  the  lonians.  A  more  conimon  material  w^  i^eh. 
ment,  which  was  a  certain  preparation  of  the  skins  of  animals. 
Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  now  extant,  are  written  op  par^ 
ment.  Papyrus  was  also  celebrated  as  a  substance  for  writing  upr 
on ;  hence  the  word  paper  is  derived.  This  was  a  species  qf  rush 
which  the  ancients  procured  exclusively  on  the  banjui  of  the  |f  lie.  Th(S 
paper  manufactured  from  the  pap3mis,  was  of  jsn  inferior  qualii^, 
tmtil  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans. 

Thye  time  when  the  manufacture  of^  tl^  papeir  ^iib  lost  ^  ffip^- 
tpdi^  if  n<;>t  known.    It  is  generally  )i»ppoae4  ^t  few,  if  ^lyri 
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manuaeriptu  on  pap3nras  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  8th  or  9th  cen- 
tury. About  this  period  cotton  paper  was  first  made :  according  to 
some  in  Bucharia,  according  to  others  it  had  been  known  long  before 
m  China  and  Persia.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Arabs, 
having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  process,  established  a  manufactory 
hi  Ceuta,  and  afterwards  in  Spain,  and  thus  introduced  it  into 
Europe  8i)out  the  12th  century.  At  first  it  was  made  of  raw  cotton  5 
then  of  old  worn  out  cotton  cloth.  The  use  of  cotton  paper  be- 
came general  only  in'  the  13th  century;  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  it  was  almost  entirely  superseded  by  paper  from  linen,  such 
as  is  at  present  made. 

11.  The  Art  of  Printing.— No  evidence  exists  that  moveable 
wooden  types  were  evcar  used,  except  in  the  capital  letters  of  some 
eurly  printed  books.  It  has  indeed  been  contended  that  Lewis  Cos- 
ter of  Haarlem,  invented  and  used  them ;  that  he  therefore  was  the 
original  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing.  But  it  is  now  proved  that 
this  opinion  is  without  foundation ;  that  wooden  types  were  never 
used ;  and  that  the  art  of  printing  as  at  present  practised,  with 
mov^le  metal  tjrpes,  was  discovered  by  John  Guthenberg  of 
Marvence,  about  the  year  1438. 

Three  years  before  this,  Guthenberg  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  three  citizens  of  Strasburg,  binding  himself  to  disclose  a  secret 
which  would  enrich  them  all.  One  of  the  partners  dying,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  implements  having  been  stolen  from 
the  work-shop,  a  lawsuit  took  place.  In  the  course  of  this  lawsuit, 
five  witnesses,  among  whom  was  Guthenberg's  confidential  servant, 
proved  that  Guthenberg  was  the  first  who  practised  the  art  of  priut- 
m^  with  moveable  types.  The  result  was  a  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship. The  whole  proceedings  on  this  trial  are  in  existence,  and 
have  been  published  in  the  original  German. 

Misfortune  and  pecuniary  loss  attended  his  efforts  for  a  time.  In 
1450  he  entered  into  partnership  at  Mayence,  with  John  Fust: 
this  also  was  a  failure.  The  art  was  so  little  perfected  that  in  their 
early  efforts,  neither  the  printing  was  fair,  nor  the  expense  sup- 
portable. It  is  not  certain  whether  during  their  partnership,  they 
found  out  thie  art  of  casting  characters  in  metal,  which  they  had 
previously  been  obliged  to  cut  with  a  knife ;  or  whether  this  great 
miprovement  was  made  by  Schoeffer,  who  assisted  them  at  this  time. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  Schceffer  is  entitled  to  this  honour. 
Guthenberg  and  Fust  at  length  separated ;  and  in  consequence  of  a 
lawsuit,  the  former  was  Obliged  to  give  up  his  apparatus  to  Fust. 

Guthehburg,  however,  was  not  discouraged,  but  established  a  new 
printing  office,  until  1465,  when  he  obtained  a  situation,  with  a  good 
salary,  under  the  Elector  Adolphus.  In  the  mean  time  Fust,  in 
conjunction  with  Schoeffer,  continued  printing.  Upon  the  taking 
of  Mayence  in  1467,  the  partners  suffered  much ,  and  their  work- 
men  dispersing  themselves,  this  most  wonderful  art  was  thus  spread 
over  Europe. 

In  regaM  to  sto-eotype  prhitihg,  Holland  has  a  far  more  substan 
Ual  claun  to  the  merit  of  inventing  that,  than  to  the  glpry,  through 
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Coster,  of  originating  the  art  of  tjrpography.  BesideB  a  quai^  BS^ 
published  in  1711,  there  exists  a  Dutch  Bible  stereotpyed  in  folio  at 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  century.  These  are  satisfactory 
proofs  that  stereotype  printing  was  employed  in  Holland  long  before 
it  was  even  known  in  France.  In  a  note  to  No.  1316  of  Barbier's 
catalogue,  it  is  also  recorded,  that  Johann  Mueller,  pastor  of  the 
German  church  at  Leyden,  had  devised  in  1701,  a  novel  method 
of  printing,  which  much  resembles  the  process  of  stereotyping  as 
now  practised.  This  method  consisted  in  composing  the  page  in 
the  usual  m^ner,  correcting  it  accurately,  securing  the  type  with 
iron  ties,  turning  it  over  on  its  face,  and  tiien  cementing  it  into  a  solid 
mass  by  means  of  a  mets^c  composition,  or  preferamy.  of  mastic 

12.  Steam  Engine. — ^This  grand  machme,  whidi  has  done  so 
much  for  the  human  race,  and  is  destined  to  do  much  more,  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Its  powerful  effects  are  the  result  of  the 
scientific  combinations  by  which  the  immense  expansive  force 
exerted  by  water,  when  converted  into  steam,  is  rendered  available 
to  the  most  important  piuposes. 

The  original  projector  of  the  Steam  Engine  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  the  marquis  of  Worcest^  in  1665 ;  but  his  apparatus 
was  intended  to  raise  water  by  the  expansive  force  of  steam  only. 
His  project  was  neglected  in  his  own  age,  nor  does  the  subject  ap- 
pear to  have  excited  the  attention  of  scientific  persons,  till  the  year 
1698,  when  Captain  Savary  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  invention 
for  raising  water,  and  occasioning  motion  to  all  sorts  of  mill-wor]^ 
by  the  impellent  force  of  fire.  Other  improvements  were  attempted 
on  the  steam  engine  by  Amonton,  Papin,  Blakey,  Newcomen,  and 
others ;  but  nothing  essential  was  acnieved  except  by  the  philoso- 
phical genius  of  Mr.  Watt.  Being  accidentally  employed  to  repair 
a  model  of  the  then  imperfect  steam  engine,  Mr.  Watt  observed  that 
a  great  quantity  of  heat  was  lost  by  the  unnecessary  and  improper 
mode  of  condensing  the  steam :  he  completely  obviated  the  defect 
and  by  the  introduction  of  a  condenser  apart  from  the  cylinder,  and 
an  alternate  action  of  the  steam  against  each  side  of  the  piston,  he 
effected  the  most  essential  improvement  in  the  above  particular. 
Under  his  hands,  however,  the  machine  received  other  improve- 
ments, particularly  in  the  mechanical  arrangement  throughout 
Since  the  expiration  of  Watt's  patent,  a  variety  of  other  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  severs!  mechanical  gentlemen,  but  details 
must  be  omittai. 

Steam  engines  are  now  common  all  over  the  world.  Their  ap- 
plication to  the  purposes  of  navigation  forms  an  era  in  their  history. 
The  Americans  first  made  this  application,  as  the  genius  of  Fulton, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  successfully  employed  on  this  subject, 
as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  He  first 
made  thr  experiment  of  propelling  boats  by  steam  at  Paris  in  1803; 
after  which  he  returned  to  America,  and  exhibited  a  boat  in  successful 
operation,  on  the  waters  of  New- York.  Vessels  propelled  by  hit 
machinery  are  now  in  common  use,  throughout  the  United  States 
and  iu  Europe.    They  are  known  also  in  India,  ^dUieir  nunir 
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Wtf  fa  totttlntttilr  tuA  M  mcir^cu^    In  1827,  Americaii  Meambo^ 
tomUMnlf  iMi6  ^dttioimted  id  40,1^  tons.    It  is  now  nrach  grea^r. 

bUid^fUs  and  Curious  Particulars. 

1.  Mitoelkmeoilil  mattet  which  cannot  be  convenientlv  arranffe'l 
«idir  alij  ottidr  head^  is  here  designed  to  be  presentea.  A  few 
onlyof  tii0  yuX  mass  of  facts  appropriate  to  this  article,  will  be 
selsded  fhim  the  annids  of  different  nationa  From  the  present 
Mmi^  ttia^  be  learned,  among  other  things,  the  state  of  the  nsefii] 
aM^  the  tnodM  of  living,  and  the  progress  of  society  and  improye- 
■Mat,  at  dtfefent  periods. 

%  The  most  extensive  and  splendid  of  the  hbraries  at  Rome  was 
the  Indian,  fonilded  by  Trajan.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  suggestion 
of  Pliny  the  3ronnger,  this  einpenn*  commanded  all  the  books  that 
WtM  mhd  in  the  conquered  cities  to  be  placed  in  thid  library. 
Most  of  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  empure,  at  this  time,  had 
fMsKt  libraries.  The  desolation  of  the  western  empire  destroyed  or 
dlUpened  most  of  the  books  in  them,  so  that  m  this  part  of  the 
imid)  after  fliis  period,  and  during  Uie  dark  ages,  monasteries 
ilindst  exdasivdy  possessed  libraries.  In  the  eastern  empire  it  was 
diflbrent  :*both  (Constantinople  and  Alexandria  preserved  theirs,  till 
the  Tnrks  obtained  possession  of  these  cities. 

8.  Fttun  the  origm  of  monasteries  till  the  close  of  the  10th  cen- 
tttlry,  it  is  said  there  were  no  schools  in  Europe,  except  those  belong- 
ing td  monasteries,  or  (episcopal  churches.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  esntnty,  they  were  opened  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Italy  and 
lYtnce^  1^  qualified  persons  among  both  the  laity  and  clergy. 
Bttt  thongn  thdr  general  introduction  and  establishment,  must  be 
awigned  to  this  period,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Charlemagne  founded 
aansral  in  his  dominion.  Aft^rwajds,  or  in  the  middle  ages,  there 
wisre  distinct  sohods  for  clerks,  for  lajnnen,  and  for  girls.  But  the 
edu^ion  of  the  hishest  ranks  sel<kmi  went  beyond  reading,  wri- 
tlng,  and  a  little  arimmetic 

4.  We  leam  ftom  Seneca  three  curious  circumstances  relating  to 
the  joinneys  of  the  Romans.  1.  They  were  preceded  by  a  troop 
of  NumidUui  light  horse,  who  announced  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  the 
tpptoaeh  of  a  great  man*  2.  Their  baggage-mules  transported  not 
only  their  precious  vases,  but  even  the  fragile  vessels  of  crsrstal  and 
nmrra)  whidi  last  haii  been  almost  proved  by  the  learned,  to  mean 
th»  poM^aih  of  China  and  Japan.  3.  The  beautiful  faces  of  the 
jronng  {dav«i  wt^*e  covered  by  a  medicate  crust  or  ointment,  which 
iaenred  then  agahitt  the  efiisct  of  the  sun  and  frost 

5.  Hie  twe  of  braces,  breeches  or  trowsers,  was  ccmsidered  m 
Italy  in  the  dd  century  as  a  Gallic  and  barbarian  fashion.  The 
Bmaum^  however^  had  made  great  advances  towards  it.  To  «icir- 
J^tile  ]e|S  and  thighs  with  fascis  or  buids,  was  understood  m  the 
ttM  «>f  Pbmp^jr  Mid  Horace  to  be  a  proof  of  ill  healdi  and  eflfemi- 
m»f.    in  tbt^toma  of  T^r^fui  the  cnalom  was  confined  to  the  rk-fa 
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dnd  luxurious.    It  was  gradually  adopted  by  the  meaaest  of  the 
people. 

6.  Aflcr  the  age  of  Tiberius,  the  decay  of  agriculture  was  felt  in 
Italy,  and  it  was  a  just  subject  of  complaint  that  the  life  of  the 
Roman  people  depended  on  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

7.  In  regard  to  habitations,  our  English  ancestors  in  early  times 
had  few  luxuries  or  even  conveniences.    Down  to  the  reign  of 

•  Elizabeth,  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  considerable  towns  had 
no  chimneys :  the  fire  was  kindled  against  tne  wall,  and  the  smoke 
found  its  way  out  as  well  as  it  could,  by  the  roof,  the  door,  or  the 
windows.  The  houses  were  mostly  built  of  walling,  plastered  over 
with  clay ;  the  floors  were  of  earth,  strewed,  in  families  of  distinc- 
tion, with  rushes;  and  the  beds  were  oidy  straw  padlets,  with  a  log 
of  wood  for  a  pillow.  In  this  respect,  even  the  king  fared  no  better 
than  his  subjects,  for  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  we  find  directions, 
"  to  examine  every  night  the  straw  of  tlie  king's  bed,  that  no  dag- 
gers might  be  concealed  therein."  A  writer  in  1577,  speaking  of 
the  progress  of  luxury,  mentions  three  thhigs  especially,  that  were 
"  marvellously  altered  for  the  worse  in  England ;"  the  multitude  of 
chimneys  lately  erected,  the  increase  of  lodgings,  and  the  exchange 
of  treene  platters  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  into  silver  and 
tin,  and  he  complains,  bitterly  that  oak  instead  of  willow  was  em- 
ployed for  the  building  of  houses. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  fires  in  the  houses  were  made  in  a  cavity 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  over  which  there  generally  was  an  open- 
ing in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke ;  and  when  the  fire  wae 
out,  or  the  family  retired  to  rest,  the  place  in  which  it  was  made 
was  closed  by  a  cover.  In  those  days  a  law  was  almost  universally 
established  on  the  continent,  that  fires  should  be  extinguished,  and 
the  family  be  all  at  home,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evenmg,  which 
was  notified  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell ;  that,  in  England,  was  called 
the  corfeu,  curfew. 

8.  In  1100,  an  inundation  of  the  sea  happened  which  overflowed 
the  lands  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  called  Godwin's  Sands,  to  this 
day.  Of  these  shoals  the  following  account  was  given  not  many 
years  since.  "  Upon  our  journey  to  Ramsgate,"  says  Mr.  Smeaton, 
civil  engineer,  "  having  visited  the  Godwin  Sands,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine their  nature,  we  found  that  though,  like  quicksand,  they  were 
clean  and  unconnected,  yet  they  lay  so  close  that  it  was  diflicult  to 
work  a  pointed  iron  bar  into  them  more  than  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
seven  feet. 

9.  The  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  is  shown  in  the  following  mstan- 
ces  of  wild  magnificence  or  barbarity.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
when  the  nobility  of  Languedoc  met  in  1174,  the  countess  of  Urgel 
sent  to  the  meeting  a  diadem,  worth  2000Z.,  to  be  placed  on  the  head 
of  a  wretched  buffoon.  The  count  of  Thoulouse  sent  a  diadem 
also  of  twice  that  value,  to  a  favourite  knight,  who  distributed  the 
same  amount  in  money  among  the  poorer  knights.  Other  acts  of 
mad  prodigality  were  performed,  particularly  the  «>wi^^i  a^wi^o 
of  plowed  ground  with  small  can  to  the  amount  <rf  1500  Bngllsli 
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g^MettB.  by  ootmt  Bertrtmd  lUmbault.  Bat  the  barbarous  wasteftO 
lieas  of  lord  Raymond  was  the  most  remarkable  feat  on  the  occafdon. 
Iftitin|[  ordered  thir^  of  his  most  beautiful  and  raluable  horses  to 
be  tiea  to  stakes,  and  surrounded  with  dry  wood,  he  wantonly  set 
it  tm  fire,  and  smTered  his  favourites  to  perish  in  the  flames^ 

10.  Atnong  the  Romans  the  mterest  of  money  was  not  ^ed  by 
law.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  find  in  the  Roman  satirists  so 
roanv  loud  complaints  of  extortion,  and  of  the  severity  with 
Which  pecuniary  claims  were  enforced.  Horace  describes  a  rich 
oM  ttiiser,  who 

*<  Dooms  the  wretches,  on  the  appointed  day. 
His  interest  or  principal  to  pay." 

Many  of  the  bankers  acquired  large  fortunes,  and  arrived  at  the 
liighest  dignities  of  the  state.  Their  establishments  were  of  a  pri- 
vate nature^  and  such  banking  houses  are  known  to  have  existed  in 
the  chief  cities  of  Italy  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  ;  and  about 
the  some  period  the  first  public  banks  appear  to  have  been  establish^ 
ed  by  «ome  of  the  Italian  states,  for  the  purposes  of  contracting 
loans  and  managing  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  most  an« 
cient  general  bsJik  for  the  deposit  of  cash  and  the  issue  of  its  own 
paper  in  retimi,  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Barce- 
lona, in  1401.  • 

11.  The  specious  miracles  of  Arabian  magic  were  introduced  into 
£uropeu  by  means  of  pilgrimages  and  the  holy  wars.  Fairies  and 
giants,  nymg  dragons  and  enchanted  palaces,  were  blended  with  the 
more  simple  fictions  of  the  West ;  and  the  fate  of  Britain  depended 
on  the  art  or  predictions  of  Merlin. 

12.  The  magnificent  castle  of  Windsor,  was  built  by  Edward  III*, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  his  method  of  conducting  the  work, 

Siay  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of  the  people  m  thirt  age. 
o  contracts  were  made  with  workmen  as  in  the  present  times,  but 
every  county  in  England  was  assessed  to  send  the  king  a  certain 
Aumber  of  masons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  who  were  to  perform  theii 
quota  of  labour. 

13.  In  the  year  1414,  the  citiasens  of  London  were  ordered  to  hang 
but  lanterns  to  light  the  streets,  and  one  of  its  mayors,  in  1417,  re- 
newing the  order,  "ordained  lanthomes  with  lights  to  be  hanged 
out  on  tlie  winter  evenings  between  hallontide  and  candlemasse.'' 
In  this  particular,  London  must  have  set  the  example  to  the  other 
cities  of  Europe.  During  three  centuries  afterwards,  the  citizens 
were  occasionally  remmded  of  this  regulation,  under  pains  and 
penalties  for  its  non  observance  j  but  the  frequency  of  the  repetition 
only  proves,  how  111  it  was  obeyed.  In  1716,  it  was  dhrected  that 
Sf"^  ii*^A^  should  have  a  lamp  hung  out  on  every  night  between 
flie  2d  after  full-moon  until  the  7th  after  new  moon,  from  the  hour 
of  mx  m  the  evening  until  eleven.  In  1736  and  1739,  the  present 
mode  of  hghimg  was  pratially  adopted,  but  it  was  not  till  1744,  thai 
t^^wa^  W^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^'^^^  ^°'  completely  lighting  the  cities  ol 
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14.  During  the  periods  of  feudal  strife,  when  neighbouring  ehlef* 
tains  often  made  sudden  inroads  on  each  other,  every  baronicd  castle 
was  provided  with  its  warders,  i.  e.  men  that  were  posted  on  the 
tops  of  towers  to  watch  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  In  Wales,  these 
persons  were  furnished  with  horns  to  sound  an  alarm ;  and  those 
in  the  castles  of  the  German  princes,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  blew 
a  horn  every  morning  and  evening,  on  the  relieving  and  setting  of 
the  ffuard. 

16  Between  the  years,  1312  and  1316,  Germany  groaned  under 
all  the  miseries  of  plague  and  famine^  by  which  whde  towns  were 
depopulated,  and  provinces  brought  to  desolation.  The  rich  soU|;ht 
an  asylum  in  other  countries,  while  the  poor,  unpitied  and  unassist^ 
ed,  miserably  perished.  Hunger  so  preyed  upon  wolves  and  other 
ravenous  beasts,  that  overcoming  their  fear  of  man,  they  rushed  into 
the  villages,  and  gorged  themselves  with  human  blood.  Trees  and 
houses  Were  swept  aWay  by  cataracts  bursting  from  the  mountains  j 
and  the  earth  was  dreadfully  convulsed  by  earthquakes. 

16.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  potatoes  made  their  appearance  in  Europe.  They  were  first 
brought  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  from  America  to  Ireland.  From 
thence  they  passed  by  slow  degrees  over  to  Scotland,  and  the  nor- 
thern counties  of  England,  and  have  since  become  general  through- 
out Great  Britain.  The  lapse,  however,  of  two  centuries  has  not 
sufficed  to  introduce  so  important  a  vegetable  into  common  con- 
sumption, in  the  south  of  Europe. 

17.  In  the  year  1500,  there  happened  so  great  a  plague  in  Eng- 
land, that  it  obliged  the  king  and  court  to  remove  to  Calais,  and 
carried  off  upwards  of  30,000  people  in  London. 

18.  The  progress  of  improvement  has  been  slow  in  many  res- 
pects. Many  centuries  of  the  christian  era  had  passed  away,  before 
any  thing  better  than  splinters  of  wocki,  was  used  by  our  EngHsli 
ancestors  for  lighting  their  houses  by  night.  It  was  not  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  tallow  candles  were 
employed  for  this  purpose.  It  was  not  until  this  period  that  cups 
and  saucers  were  used,  and  then  they  were  considered  as  luxuries. 
A  few  centuries  only  have  gone  by  since  knives  and  forks  were  used' 
in  eating ;  since  hats  were  worn  in  lieu  of  cloth  hoods  and  knit 
caps;  since  the  ladies  were  accommodated  with  pins  instead  ol 
skewers ;  and  since  knit  stockings  were  introduced  in  the  room  of 
cloth  hose. 

19.  In  1646,  a  law  was  made  in  England  for  fixing  the  interest  ol 
money  at  10  per  cent.  This  was  the  first  legal  interest  kno>vn  in 
that  country.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  all  acta  of  that  nature 
were  formerly  considered  as  usinious. 

90.  Between  the  years  1660  and  1670,  two  awful  calamities  befd 
London^a  plague  which  carried  off  68,000  persons— «uid  a  fira 
wfaieh,  breakmg  out  near  London  bridge,  and  continuing  sevewl 
di^s^  destrayed  eighty^nine  churches  and  thirteen  thousand  i«fO 
hundred  dwelling  houses 
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21.  A  few  3rears  before  the  landing  of  the  pnrrtans  at  Fljnnouth, 
a  remarkable  pestilence  destroyed  most«of  the  Indians  from  Najra- 
ganset  to  Penobscot,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  providential  oc- 
currence to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  New-England. 

22.  The  waste  lands  in  the  united  kingrdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  amount  even  at  this  time  to  15,301,994  acres. 

23.  In  the  year  1828,  American  shipping  in  foreign  trade  amount- 
ed to  ^,781  tons,  and  foreign  shipping  employed  in  American 
trade  was  149,435  tons— the  whole  being  974,216  tons.  The  en- 
roll^ coasting  tonnage  of  the  country  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
that  in  foreign  trade. 

24.  In  the  year  1829,  the  public  libraries  in  Europe  were  com- 
puted to  contain  19,847,100  volumes. 

25.  The  expenses  of  Great  Britain  in  war,  since  1688  amount,  as 
appears  from  a  statement  lately  made,  to  £2,023,500,000,  viz. — 


The  war  of  the  Revolution, 
Spanish  Succession, 
Spanish  war,  1739,  and  > 
Austrian  Succession,      $ 
The  "Seven  years  war"  with 

the  French,  Spanish,  Austri- 

ans  and  Russians,  of  1756, 
The  Americ^m  war,  of  1775, 
French  Revolution  war. 
The    war  against  Bonaparte,: 

the  three  last  years  of  which  [ 

with  the  United  States,        > 
There  were  about  sixty-fiv^  years  of  war,  and  seventy-five  of 
peaces  in  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 


Years. 

ExjpcnBC* 

9 
11 

£36,000,000 
62,500,000 

i;' 

0$ 

54,000,000 

7 

112,000,000 

8 
9 

136.000,000 
464;000,000 

12 

1159,000,000 

Present  state  of  several  Nations  in  respect  to  Agriculture^ 
Road's,  Conveyances,  Intercourse,  Education,  TVaele, 
Manufactures,  S^c. 

1.  The  history  of  culture,  in  respect  to  many  characteristics,  were 
they  to  be  traced  from  their  origin,  and  described  as  they  have  ex- 
isted in  past  ages,  would  be  interesting  and  instructive.  Some  sub- 
jects of  this  kind  have  been  thus  traced  and  described.  It  may  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  so  succinct  an  outline,  to  present  oUiers  to  the 
reader,  as  we  now  find  them,  with  little  reference  to  the  past  The 
articles  above  enumerated,  may  therefore  come  under  review,  in  res- 
|>ect  chiefly  to  the  present  times.  They  are  properly  chaiaetelis- 
ties  ol  the  age,  or  the  history  of  it,  so  &r  as  sucn  particulars  «re 
concerned. 
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2.  Agriculturc^Agrieiiitate^  fts  the  foundation  of  the  mcfttisr  of 
living,  and  as  connected  with  the  state  of  society,  and  with  the  civfl 
and  intellectual  character  of  a  people,  deserves  a  high  decree  of  at^ 
tention.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  a  commanding  object  of  pursuit, 
with  all  civilized  communities,  from  the  beginnmg.  But  it  is  only  to 
be  remarked  here,  that  in  modem  times  it  has  received  more  conside- 
ration than  formerly.  The  ancient  Romans,  perhaps,  were  as  much 
devoted  to  it  as  any  modem  nation ;  and  their  affricultural  wealth, 
as  individuals,  when,  in  some  instances,  several  thousand  yokes  of 
oxen  were  the  property  of  a  single  farmer,  exceeds  probably  any 
thing  known  at  present.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  Romans,  if 
they  were  on  the  whole  an  exception,  modem  nations  manifestly  ex- 
cel antiquity.  Especially  do  they  excel  the  middle  ages,  for  then 
this  great  interest  suffered,  with  every  thing  else,  a  lamentable  decay. 
In  very  recent  times,  peculiar  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
subject,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  by  means  of  numerous  agri- 
cultural societies.  Indeed,  science  has  been  of  late  most  successfully 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  f  dvancing  the  agricultural  art.  The  bu- 
siness in  the  hands  of  scientific  practical  farmers,  has  assumed  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  unknown  in  former  days. 

3.  Roads, — In  Europe,  as  the  Roman  empire  declined,  the  roads 
gradually  fell  into  neglect ;  and  during  the  dark  ages,  their  rainous 
condition,  rendered  communication  difficult,  beyond  what  we  can 
now  find  it  easy  to  conceive.  It  is  not  readily  ascertained  what  the 
state  of  the  roads  was,  but  they  must  have  improved  as  trade  in- 
creased. We  know  that  the  amelioration  of  them  was  slow ;  that 
the  arts  of  constmcting  and  directing  Ihem,  were  for  a  long  time  un- 
derstood very  imperfectly ;  and  that  the  first  kingdom  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  great  roads,  at  all  approached  the  present  standard 
of  exceUence,  was  Sweden,  where  from  its  want  of  wealth,  and  its 
remote  situation,  no  such  occurrence  could  reasonably  have  been 
looked  for. 

In  England,  the  change  in  regard  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  mails,  which  took  place  in  1793,  greatly  forwarded  that  improve- 
ment of  the  principal  roads,  which  had  been  going  on  through  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  from  1793  to  the  present  moment,  the  high- 
ways, cross-roads,  bridges,  and  ferries,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  that  country,  are  decidedly  superior  to  those  which  are  to  be  seen 
any  where  else. 

A  remarkable  improvement,  however,  has  recently  taken  place  in 
roads  and  bridges,  all  over  Europe.  Materials  for  road  making  have 
been  found  where  formerly  they  were  not  believed  to  exist,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  employed  is  surprising.  Neither  clay, 
sand,  morasses,  torrents,  precipices,  nor  any  other  obstacles,  are  deem- 
ed insurmountable.  A  terrace  has  been  conducted  along  the  whole 
face  of  the  Appennines,  from  Nice,  to  the  gulf  of  Spezzia.  The  finest 
carriage  roads  cross  the  Alps,  over  mount  Cenis,  St.  Bernard,  the 
Simplon,  St.  Gothard,  the  Splugen,  from  the  lake  of  Como  to  the 
source  of  the  Inn  from  Trent  to  Brixen.  and  where  the  road  fh)m 
Vienna  to  Venice  crosses  them  at  Pontefca.     An  epl(5j7(W|^  ^^ 
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has  been  formed  in  the  kingdom  of  Netherlands,  from  Namnr  to  Lax 
embourg ;  another  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  from  Mentz  to 
Nlmeguen ;  another  from  Hamburg  to  Hanover,  and  from  Hanover 
to  Dcventer.  Others  have  been  formed,  and  particularly  the  whole 
way  between  Berlin  and  Petersburgh,  probably  presents  by  this  time 
an  admirable  line  of  communication  between  these  two  capitals. 
Other  roads  are  said  to  be  under  consideration,  and  particularly  one 
from  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  through  sands  which  appear  almost  impas- 
sable. Indeed,  the  traveller  in  Europe,  since  the  cessation  of  wars 
every  where  witnesses  the  utmost  zeal  in  building  bridges,  in  open* 
inff,  widening,  levelling,  and  repairing  roads. 

Nor  has  less  been  done,  or  is  less  doing  in  the  United  States.  Pro- 
bably no  people  in  the  same  time,  ever  made  so  many  improvements 
in  roads  and  bridges.  Where  two  hundred  years  ago,  all  was  a  vnde 
wilderness,  traversed  only  by  the  foot-paths  of  the  Indians,  there  are 
now  thousands  of  good  roads.  The  extent  only  of  post-roads  in  this 
country,  now  considerably  exceeds  100,000  miles.  In  some  parts  ol 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  rail-roads  have  been  made,  or  are 
in  progress,  which  promise  the  greatest  advantages  to  commerce 
and  inland  transportation.  The  recent  construction  of  carriages 
moved  by  steam,  which  are  designed  to  pass  over  roads  of  this  des- 
cription, will  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  travelling.  Moving  with 
the  velocity  of  thirty  miles  or  more  by  the  hour,  these  vehicles  will 
seem  to  annihilate  space. 

4.  Water  Conveyance.--The  pr^ress  lately  made  in  water  con- 
veyance, is  also  very  remarkable.  The  first  canals  known  in  Europe, 
were  those  which  were  formed  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
served  in  several  cases  both  to  drain  the  ground,  and  for  the  convey- 
ance of  merchandize.  France  followed  their  example,  and  by  means 
of  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  joined  the  channel  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Several  others  have  since  been  completed,  and  others  are  begun; 
but  that  country  is  never  likely  to  place  much  dependence  on  its  ca- 
nal communications.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  induced  it  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  canals,  and  from  its  abundance  of  water,  and  the  moderate 
elevation  of  its  surface,  it  has  now  pushed  canal  navigation,  beyond 
every  other  country.  The  total  length  of  canals  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  present  time,  is  2,600  miles.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  now 
possess  canals ;  and  Russia,  both  within  her  old  limits  and  in  Po- 
land, is  zealously  encouraging  canals,  to  connect  her  rivers,  and  trans- 
port the  produce  of  her  soil.  Next  to  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  have  displayed  the  most  enterprise  in  the  business  of  canals. 
In  the  several  states,  twenty-two  canals  are  finished,  in  progress,  or 
in  immediate  contemplation,  whose  aggregate  length  is  about  2,500 
miles.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  either  finished  or  in  progress. 
Two  of  them,  viz.  the  Hudson  and  Erie,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canals,  are  each  360  miles,  the  Ohio  state  canal  is  306,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  is  296  miles.  The  Hudson  and  Erie  canal,  which 
is  in  operation,  is  the  boast  of  the  new  world. 

The  application  of  steam  to  shipping,  which  deserves  to  be  ranked 
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among  the  greatest  discoveries,  theoretical  or  practical,  that  were 
ever  made,  has  done  more  withm  the  last  twenty  years,  lo  facilitate 
the  communication  between  different  places,  by  water,  than  all  the 
contrivances  that  went  before  it.  Steam  vessels  are  now  found  per- 
manently or  occasionally  plying  from  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, all  round  to  the  top  of  the  Baltic.  No  place  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  world  has  derived  so  great  advantage  from  the  discovery  of 
steam  vessels,  as  England.  Its  situation,  coal,  and  commerce,  en- 
ables it  to  shoot  forth  these  vessels  in  every  direction,  and  by  means 
of  the  certainty  and  celerity  of  their  passage,  they  have  diminished 
its  distance,  and  multiplied  its  means  of  access  to  every  part  of  the 
European  continent.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  was  first  made,  these  vessels  are 
most  extensively  employed.  They  abound,  with  sdl  their  facility  of 
conveyance,  on  our  coasts,  and  in  our  rivers ;  hundreds  of  them  are 
owned  on  the  Mississippi  alone.  The  combination  of  the  above  dis- 
coveries and  improved  arrangements,  has  produced  an  ease,  certain- 
ty, and  rapidity  of  intercourse,  exceeding  all  past  experience  or  ima- 
gination. 

5.  Travelling',  The  increase  of  the  number  of  travellers  which 
these  facilities  have  caused,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  times  worth  no- 
ticing. Travelling  for  improvement  or  gratification,  has  increased 
fifty  or  an  hundred  fold,  and  it  is  continually  augmenting.  In  peace, 
Europe  is  now  one  great  family,  and  certainly  many  advantages  at- 
tend this  state  of  things.  Such  a  degree  of  travelling  and  inter- 
course tends  very  much  to  bind  nations  together,  and  to  promote 
liberal  views,  and  a  charitable  feeling,  one  towards  another.  Some 
good  things,  however,  are  sacrificed  to  it.  Simplicity  of  heart,  and 
the  eaniestness  of  kindness  in  domestic  life,  are  diminishing.  The 
love  of  home,  the  warm  gush  of  affection,  is  checked.  The  I)onds  of 
society  now  set  loosely  on  a  man.  Attachment  to  country  ceases  to 
operate  as  it  once  did. 

6.  Increase  of  Education,  Another  characteristic  of  the  present 
timers,  is  the  extraordinary  increase  of  education.  A  much  larger 
portion  of  the  people  of  civilized  countries  read  than  formerly.  Pro- 
testants have  always  been  more  devoted  to  reading  than  the  Catho- 
lics. Except  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  reading  has  increased  every 
where.  Both  the  means  and  the  habits  of  reading  are  increased. 
The  multiplication  of  newspapers  and  periodical  publications— the 
number  of  booksellers'  shops— the  profusion  of  liteituy  institutions 
and  circulating  libraries,  are  infallible  indications  of  the  extraordi- 
nary spread  of  education  and  reading.  There  is  evidently,  there 
fore,  the  more  need  of  moral  discipline.  Tlie  Bible  should  by  all 
means  be  made  a  study,  and  its  heavenly  truths  should  be  more  than 
ever  enforced  upon  the  heart.  The  cheapness  of  books,  the  number 
of  teachers,  the  spare  time  created  by  the  extension  of  machmery, 
and  the  fashion  for  reading,  have  operated  very  considerably  on  the 
common  people  in  Europe.  In  the  United  States,  the  same  causes 
have  operated  on  the  same  portion  of  the  community,  though  here 
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tihe  oommon  people  hare  alwayv  been  distinguished,  ftbove  thoee  of 
other  nations,  for  a  love  of  reading  and  a  compet^t  education. 

Among  the  higher  orders  of  European  society,  there  are  so  many 
books,  and  so  much  to  learn,  that  few  are  profound.  The  stream  ot 
knowledge  flows  wider,  but  has  not  become  deeper.  To  master  all 
the  branches  of  science  and  knowledge,  is  impossible.  Daily  and 
periodical  publications  abound,  but  perhaps  too  much  so  for  a  sound 
and  permanent  literature.  They  include  the  principal  stock  of  read- 
ing, except  novels,  books  of  travels,  and  memoirs.  The  mind  of  the 
pubUc  cannot  be  more  efiectually  abused  and  unsettled,  than  by  the 
systematic  conversion  of  history,  private  life,  religion  and  morality, 
into  themes  for  works  of  fiction ;  and  the  full  extent  of  the  mischiei 
will  be  seen  only  when  it  is  too  late.  A  similar  change  to  that  which 
has  taken  place  among  readers,  has  affected  authors.  Most  of  thi? 
class  are  so  impatient  to  reap  the  rewards  of  their  labours,  or  so  ap- 
prehensive of  being  supplanted  by  competitors  for  the  public  favour, 
that  few  are  willing  to  bestow  the  lime  and  trouble  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  composition  of  a  standard  work. 

7.  Improvement  in  external  condition. — In  the  present  state  ol 
most  civilized  nations,  a  surprising  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  outward  condition  of  all  ranks  of  society.  Many  shocking 
and  painful  disorders  have  almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  others, 
whicli  flesh  must  still  be  heir  to,  have  by  superior  treatment,  been 
rendered  less  violent  and  dangerous.  The  small  pox,  the  ravages  of 
which  were  once  so  terrible,  has  now  ceased  to  alarm  the  communi- 
ty. The  discovery  of  vaccination,  in  1798,  by  Dr.  Jenner,  was  the 
instrumental  cause  of  so  propitious  a  change.  This  is  one  of  the 
diseases  referred  to ;  others  might  be  nam^.  The  plague,  except 
m  Turkey,  and  some  other  countries  borderhig  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  almost  unknown.  Famines,  arising  either  from  cold  or  heat, 
are  now  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  they  formerly  were, 
and  the  cruelties  and  calamities  of  war,  have  been  mitigated.  While 
these  scourges  of  mankind  have  been  removed  or  diminished,  the 
length  of  human  life  has  been  extended,  as  a  consequence.  A  greater 
proportion  live  to  old  age  than  was  the  fact  a  century  ago.  Other 
causes,  however,  may  have  operated  here,  as  greater  temperance, 
belter  food  and  clothing,  less  exposure,  &c.  Connected  with  the 
above,  inventions  of  every  sort,  conducing  to  personal  enjoyment, 
have  been  multiplied  or  brought  to  perfection.  In  houses,  furniture^ 
horses,  conveyances,  and  every  thing  which  can  minister  to  the  ease 
and  gratification  of  mind  or  body ;  in  the  number  and  refinement  of 
the  sources  of  amusement,  and  in  all  articles  of  domestic  luxury  and 
convenience,  the  progress  that  has  lately  been  made,  is  unprecedent- 
ed either  for  extent  or  rapidity.  There  is  not  a  district  to  be  found 
in  any  European  state,  in  which  the  traveller  is  not  struck  with  the 
taste  and  magnificence  displayed  in  the  architecture  of  public  and 
private  buildings,  the  multiplication  and  commodiousnessof  bathing 
and  watering  places,  hotels,  coflee  houses,  and  rfeading  rooms,  the  e^* 
quisite  arrangement  of  gardens,  ground?  and  vilte<3,  wnd  thp  ».e^tQf?$9 
of  cottages,  shops  and  manufactories. 
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Hiis  alteration  is  very  coospicuons  in  England.  The  comforts  of 
lile  appear  in  great  profusion ;  no  native  or  foreigner  can  travel  fifty 
or  sixiy  miles,  along  a  public  road,  without  being  lost  in  wonder  and 
astonishment.  Towns,  villages,  hamlets,  mansions,  farm  houses,  and 
cottages,  are  every  where  scattered  about  in  the  most  pleasing  and 
romantic  situations.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  the  reality  in  every 
respect,  corresponded  with  the  appearances,  but  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that  the  present  stagnation  in  business,  has  thrown  many  of 
the  English  operatives  into  distress.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
these  improvements  not  only  abound,  but  the  favourable  appearan- 
ces are  generally  connected  with  a  more  delightful  reality. 

8.  Increase  of  population. — In  consequence  of  the  improvement 
in  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  people  in  christian  countries, 
the  population  has  increased  in  an  unexampled  manner.  Some  pla- 
ces, owing  to  political  revolutions,  or  change  of  trade,  may  have  de- 
creased in  population,  as  Rome,  Venice,  Bologna,  Genoa,  Verona, 
Seville,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Lubec,  Bremen,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Cologne, 
Strasburg,  Nuremburg,  and  Augsburg.  '  These,  however,  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Brussels, 
Paris,  Hamburgh,  Frankfort,  Milan,  Munich,  Stnttgard,  Stockholm, 
and  the  territories  to  which  they  belong,  are  swelling  in  extent  ana 
.population.  England  has  outstripped  the  continent  within  these  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  m  Great  Britain,  have 
experienced  a  great  increase.  According  to  statistics,  which  have 
lately  appeared,*  it  is  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  have, 
within  the  period -that  has  elapsed  since  the  general  peace,  in  1815, 
been  augmented  by  the  number  of  28  or  29,000,000.  Every  coun- 
try has  had  a  share  in  this  increase.  Europe,  however,  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  the  United  States,  in  this  particular.  Within  the 
time  above  mentioned,  the  population  of  this  country  has  increased 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  one  third  of  the  whole  number.  History 
probably  does  not  furnish  another  instance  of  the  rapid  rise  of  cities, 
equal  to  that  of  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New-Orleans, 
and  several  others. 

9.  The  approximation  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  higher. — ITiis 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  age  more  particularly  observable  In  the  old 
world.  In  America,  owinff  to  its  institutions,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  means  of  living,  the  difference  in  the  classes  of  the  people  has 
never  been  so  wide  as  it  is  in  Europe.  The  approximation  spoken 
of  is  very  perceptible  in  European  society.  It  is  obvious  in  dress, 
manners,  and  acquirements.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  plai«  in  manufactures,  and  by  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  manual  labour.  Dress  is  scarcely  a  test  of  rank.  In 
language  and  address,  the  middling  classes  have  advanced.  There 
are  few  above  the  lowest  rank,  if  possessed  of  good  sense,  who  do 
not  speak  and  act,  in  these  days,  with  ease  and  propriety.  Much 
taste  and  elegance,  are'in  many  instances  displayed.    In  mental  ac 

*  The  American  Alman«c  for  1830,  a  most  valuable  productkm. 
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quirementfl,  particularly,  the  assimilation  is  visible.  Childr^ii  of  th« 
nobility,  from  the  greater  pains  taken  with  them,  excel  at  first,  bul 
are  outstripped  afterwards,  by  those  who  feel  the  necessity  of  excel- 
ling. The  procession  in  society,  has  extended  to  attainments  of  every 
kind,  especially  in  matters  of  legislation.  The  numerous  paper? 
and  documents'  which  are  published,  and  which  are  accessible  to 
most  readers,  have  contributed  to  this  result.  In  regard  to  Great 
Britun,  an  American  gentleman  long  resident  in  that  country,  at 
this  moment  writes,  "  A  spirit  is  silently  at  work,  which  is  gradu- 
ally undermining  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  will'  one  day 
(and  that  not  far  distant)  show  itself  in  a  form'  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted." 

10.  Trades  and  Manufactures.— 'T\\e  spring  of  late  years  given 
to  trade  and  manufactures,  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  times.  Our 
remarks  have  reference  more  especially  to  the  continental  portion  of 
Europe,  where,  since  the  general  peace,  the  products  of  manufactu- 
ring industry  have  t)eeii  wonderfully  multiplied. 

Sugar  refineries  have  within  a  recent  period  been  established  to  a 
great  extent,  at  Trieste,  Petersburg,  Hamburg,  an,d  Gothenburg.  At 
Motala,  near  Orebro,  in  Sweden,  there  is  perhaps  the  largest  esta- 
blishment in  existence  for  all  sorts  of  implements  in  steel  and  iron. 
The  manufacture  of  muskets  and  fowling-pieces  has  lately  Ijeen 
greatly  improved  in  Germany,  and  particularly  at  Herschfeid,  in 
Hanover.  Admirable  travelling  carriages  of  all  sorts,  both  in  point 
of  elegance  and  durability,  are  built  at  Brussels,  Berlin,  and  Vien- 
na. The  glass  manufactories  in  France,  at  St.  Quenlin,  St  Gabin, 
Comenty,  and  Premontre,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  are  all  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition,  and  glass  is  made  at  Munich,  of  a  most 
superior  quality,  so  that  the  Bavarians  have  deprived  even  the  Bri- 
tish of  the  manufacture  of  telescopes.  The  elegant  iron  and  steel 
ornaments,  made  at  Berlin,  have  now  become  a  valuable  and  exteiidr 
ing  branch  of  commerce.  The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  im- 
provement of  wool  throughout  France,  Austria,  Saxony,  Holstein, 
and  some  other  parts  of  Denmark.  Tlie  woollen  manufactures  es- 
tablished in  Moravia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia,  and  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, are  increasing,  and  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  long 
seated  at  Sedan,  Elboeuf,  and  Louviers,  in  France,  they  have  now 
been  introduced  at  Carcassone,  Castres,  and  Lodeve,  In  the  south, 
and  at  Bourges,  and  Chatevuroux,  in  the  centre.  A  determined  and 
successful  degree  of  anxiety  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses,  has 
manifested  itself  in  Prussia,  Russia,  and  France.  England  no  long- 
er supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  with  lead ;  a  great  quantity 
is  now  raised  near  Almeria,  in  Spain.  The  manufactories  of  iron, 
and  steel,  which  are  flourishing  in  France,  are  prospering  still  more 
at  Liege,  which  has  become  the  Birmingham  of  the  Low  Countries, 
as  Ghent  is  their  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  The  cotton  manufac 
tures  of  France  and  Belgium,  have  increased  tenfold  in  ten  years. 
They  are  now  firmly  fixed  at  Elberfeld,  near  Dusseldorf,  and  rapid- 
ly extending  themselves  in  the  Prussian  Rhenish  provinces.  The 
silk  trade  of  France,  which  used  to  be  confined  to  Lyons,  lias  novr 
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spread  its  ramificatioDS  to  Avignon,  Nismes,  and  Tours,  and  its  an- 
nual value  amounts  to  £6,000,000.  The  silk  trade  is  carried  on  in 
Switzerland,  a  fact  which  is  little  known  abroad.  There  is  in  Zu- 
rich and  its  neighbourhood  alone  between  12  and  13,000  looms.  It 
is  also  established  at  Aran,  Basle,  and  several  other  places.  In  the 
Prussian  Rhenish  provinces,  it  is  spreading  from  Mentz  through  all 
the  towns  and  villages  along  the  Rhine,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  at  Dusseldorf  and  ElSsrfelt,  but  particularly  at  Creveld,  where 
it  is  conducted  with  great  capital  and  great  spirit.  All  sorts  of  house- 
hold furniture  are  now  made  extremely  beautiful  in  most  large  towns 
throughout  the  continent.  Exhibitions  of  works  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry are  every  where  encouraged,  especially  at  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
Brussels,  Paris,  Munich,  Stuttgard,  and  Vienna. 

The  manufacturing  industry  and  talent  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
trade  therewith  connected,  have  been  long  celebrated,  aiul  have 
grown  with  her  growth,  till  she  has  filled  the  world  with  the  choicest 
works  of  mechanic  art.  But  particulars  will  not  be  needed  in  re- 
gard 10  a  country  so  well  known.  In  the  United  States,  also,  trade 
and  manufactures  have  of  late  risen  in  a  remarkable  degree,  consi- 
derir»  ^  the  comparative  newness  of  the  country.  Many  new  branches 
have  been  established,  and  many  old  ones  enlarged,  so  that  although 
we  are  essentially  an  agricultural  people,  And  must  remain  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  we  already  produce  a  great  variety  of  important 
articles  of  mechanical  skill.  The  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  our 
citizens  are  here,  as  in  every  other  department  of  human  effort,  alike 
conspicuous  and  successful. 

11.  Reform  in  Government — A  desire  among  many  nations 
to  free  themselves  from  their  oppressions,  or  to  new  model  their  go- 
vernments, is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  age.  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  present  period,  though 
by  the  contemporary  world  which  lived  in  it  called  the  revolutionary, 
will  probably  be  denominated  the  constitutional  period  by  posterity. 
The  nations  for  some  time  have  been  stmggling  to  obtain  free  and 
regular  constitutions.  The  spirit  began  with  the  United  States,  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  France  afterwards  made  a  misguided,  abortivcf 
attempt,  and  some  other  despotisms  have  been  considerably  agita- 
ted. The  strict  despotic  principles  have  hitherto  prevailed,  except  in 
the  colonial  establishments ;  yet  even  in  countries  governed  on  those 
principles,  sucli  has  been  the  influence  of  popular  feeling,  there  has 
been  a  degree  of  amelioration.  The  attempts  of  the  Spaniards,  Por- 
tuguese, and  Neapolitans,  to  change  their  forms  of  government,  have 
been  frustrated  chiefly  by  the  despotic  sword  from  abroad ;  but  it  is 
evident,  that  knowledge  is  increasing,  and  that  the  minds  of  men  are 
turning  with  fond  desire  towards  their  long  lost  rights  and  liberties, 
and  that  a  spirit  is  at  work,  which  promises  eventually  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  despotic  thrones.  The  colonial  struggles,  however,  have 
been  successful,  and  the  various  republics  of  South  America,  and 
that  of  Mexico,  in  North  America,  attest  the  energy  of  that  feeling 
which  resolves  on  independence.  Greece,  too,  favoured  by  circum- 
ttances,  and  by  the  sympathies  of  nations,  but  more  by  her  o¥m  he- 
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loism  and  sdMenhd,  is  an  arm  broken  off  from  the  Turkish  poTrer, 
and  with  the  lingering  remains  of  genius  found  in  her,  and  quicken- 
ed into  life  by  the  principles  and  systems  of  American  education,  is 
destmed,  we  mky  hope,  to  be  twice  immortal. 

12.  Religious  Enterprises, — The  present  era  is  greatly  distin- 
guished by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  religion.  Many,  in  protestant 
countries,  are  especially  waked  up  in  regard  to  the  precious-  interests 
of  the  Christian  church — its  prosperity  at  home,  and  its  extension 
abroad.  Great  reformations  have  taken  place,  and  signal  revivals  of 
piety  have  abounded,  especially  in  the  United  States ;  and  both  here, 
and  in  Great  Britain,  the  work  of  Christian  missions  has  been  vigo- 
rously prosecuted.  Vast  numbers  of  associations  are  formed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Protestant  Christendom,  to  give  the  Bible  to  the  des- 
titute— to  educate  pious,  indigent  youth  for  the  ministry — ^to  imbue 
the  minds  of  children  with  scriptural  knowledge  by  means  of  sab- 
bath school  instruction— to  promote  religion  and  morality  among 
sailors — to  enlighten  the  inmates  of  dungeons — and  in  this  country, 
especially,  to  secure  the  observation  of  the  sabbath — ^to  do  away  the 
alx>minittions  of  intemperance; and  to  benefit  the  descendants  of 
Africa,  by  colonizing  them  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  esta- 
blishment and  support  of  missionary  seminaries,  and  theological  se- 
minaries, are  also  among  the  important  religious  enterprises  of  the 
day.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  form  of  benevolent  and 
pious  movement  which  does  not  receive  a  portion  of  regard  from 
the  Christian  public 


Tlie  Christicm  Church, 

We  shall  attempt  a  very  brief  history  of  the  Church  of  Jesu9 
Christ,  or  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  establishment  common  to  most 
of  the  nations,  whose  af&rs  have  been  narrated  in  a  different  portion 
of  this  work.  This  is  the  only  religious  system  that  claints  much  of 
our  attention,  in  modem  annals.  A  sufficient  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  religion  promulgated  by  Mahomet,  in  the  history  of  the  Sara- 
cens. As  to  the  religion  of  paganism,  we  have  had  so  little  occasion 
to  bring  into  view  Uic  nations,  who,  hi  modern  times,  possess  the 
pagan  creed,  that  we  need  not  trace  its  distinctive  features.  A  few, 
nowever,  of  the  rejigious  notions  of  the  barbarous  heathen  tribes, 
whence  sprang  the  modern  European  states,  have  appeared  in  a  des- 
cription of  the  manners,  nistilutions,  &c.  of  those  tribes.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  early  nations,  all  of  whom, 
except  the  Jews,  were  pagans,  is  a  topic  of  Ancient  History. 

1.  It  will  suffice  for  tlie  object  here  contemplated,  to  sketch 
the  affairs  of  the  Christian  (>hiirch  under  three  distinct  l*eads 
1.  In  its  piiniitive  and  pure  state,  extending  from  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  year  325  A.  C,  when  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.      2.  In  its  cot 
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til{iied  state,  extending  from  825  A.  C.  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation^  1517  A.  C*  8.  In  its  reformed  state, 
extending  from  1617  A^G.  to  the  present  time. 

2*  In  the  first  era,  as  it  might  be  expected,  we  behold  the 
Christian  chufch  in  its  best  condition^  Compared  with  tliif; 
subsequent  era^  it  was  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  its 
order,  purity  of  practice,  and  attachment  to  the  doctrines  if 
the  Gospel.  Among  the  many  events  of  the  present  period,  * 
we  can  notice  only  the  following  leading  ones,  vk.^  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  ;  the  general  success  of  the 
Gospel  under  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  others  ;  and 
the  ten  great  persecutions  of  the  Church,  so  enumerated  ana 
called,  beginning  with  Nero,  and  ending  with  Diocletian. 

§  The  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  was  the  most  re- 
markable event  that  ever  occurred.  Its  date,  as  commonly- given,  is 
four  years  later  than  the  real  time.  The  prophets  had  pointed  out 
the  period,  and  the  world  was  in  an  unusual  degree  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  though  the  nations  were  expecting 
the  appearance  of  some  extraordinary  personage,  and  the  Jews  par- 
ticularly were  waiting  for  their  Messiah  ;  yet  Jesus  was  almost  nni- 
versally  rejected,  both  by  the  Jew  and  Gentile.  In  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  birth  and  life,  and  in  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  lh« 
expectations  of  his  countrymen  were  disappointed,  and  upon  a  fri- 
volous pretence,  they  put  him  to  the  cruel  death  of  the  cross.  By 
this  procedure,  so  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  the  divine  plan, 
which  sought  the  redemption  of  the  nations,  was  accomplished,  for 
on  the  third  day,  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  forty  days  after, 
having  given  his  disciples  suitable  instructions  respecting  their  duty 
as  preachers  of  his  religion,  he  ascended  to  heaven,  a  cloud  receivkig 
him  out  of  their  sight. 

Tlie  general  success  of  the  Gospel  under  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  and  others^  was  also  a  remarkable  circumstance,  ana  strong- 
ly confirmed  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Many  reasons  might  be 
given  for  this  opinion,  but  our  limits  forbid.  In  regard  to  the  fact  ol 
the  early  and  general  extension  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  left  to  no 
doubt,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  historic  records.  The 
apostles  and  evangelists  were  early  spread  abroad  among  the  na- 
tions ;  and  even  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Gospel  had 
been  preached  to  multitudes  in  several  parts  of  the  known  world. 
Withm  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  Christ,  says  Paley,the  institution 
had  spread  itself  through  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  almost  all 
the  numerous  districts  of  Lesser  Asia,  through  Greece  and  the  islands 
of  the  iEgean  Sea,  the  sea  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  extended  itself 
to  Rome,  and  into  Italy.  At  Antioch  in  Syria,  at  Joppa,  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  and  many  other  places,  the  converts  were  spoken  of  as  nu- 
merous. The  first  epistle  of  Peter,  accosts  the  Christians  dispersed 
throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bythinla.     In  a 
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»hort  time,  naliottd  aiid  dties  hibre  remote,  heard  of  the  Ooeyii.        ^ 
^he  Gauls  received  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  the  imme- 
diate sueeessol^s  of  the  apostles  ;  and  during  the  second  century,  the 
Germaas,  the  Spaniards,  and  probably  the  Britons^  Were  converted 
to  the  true  religion. 

The  ten  ffreat  persecutions  of  ike  Church  have  given  a  charac- 
ter to  the  wnole  era.  They  were  not^  however^  in  every  instance, 
general  through  the  Roman  empire.  Persecutions  indeed  existed 
from  the  beginning,  and  there  Wete  ilot  many  periods  of  entire  tran- 
quillity to  the  Church,  during  three  hundred  years.  But  those  of  & 
tnore  marked  character,  are  included  within  the  above  expressed 
number.    1[*heir  order  M  as  follow^  i 

1.  The  persecution  tinder  Nero  occurred  thirty-one  years  after 
our  Lord's  ascension.  When  the  emperor  set  (ire  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  he  threw  th^  odium  of  that  execrable  action  on  the  Christians, 
and  made  it  the  pretext  of  persecuting  ihem.  Accordingly,  they 
tvere  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  lorn  to  pieces  by  devouring  dogs, 
iBUid  in  innumerable  other  ways,  were  vexed,  tortured,  and  put  to 
death.* 

2.  The  persecution  which  Domilfan  instigated,  took  place  in  the 
year  95^  It  is  computed  that  40,000  persons  suffered  martyrdom  at 
that  time. 

8.  The  persecution  which  existed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  began 
In  the  year  100,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  violence  for  several 
years. 

4.  The  persecution  which^was  permitted  by  Antoninus,  comment 
ced  in  the  year  177.  Many  indignities,  deprivations  and  sufferings 
were  inflicted  on  the  Christians  in  this  persecution. 

6.  The  persecution  under  Severus,  began  in  the  year  197.  Great 
cruehies  were  committed  at  this  time  against  the  patient  followers 
of  Christ. 

6.  The  persecution  which  Maximinus  ordered,  began  in  235.  It 
was  the  more  severe  to  the  sufferers  from  the  indulgence  they  had 
enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  Alexander  Severus. 

7.  The  persecution  under  Decius,  began  in  250.  It  was  the  most 
dreadful  hitherto  known.  The  Christians  were  in  all  places  driven 
from  their  habitations,  stripped  of  their  estates,  tormented  with 
racks,  &c. 

8.  The  date  of  the  persecution  under  Valerian,  is  257.  Both  men 
and  women  suffered  death,  some  by  scourging,  some  by  the  sword, 
and  some  by  fire. 

9.  The  persecution  by  Aurelian,  was  in  274.  But  this  was  incon- 
siderable compared  with  the  others  before  mentioned. 

10.  The  persecution  in  which  Diocletian  was  concerned,  com- 
menced in  295.  This  was  a  terrible  persecution.  It  is  related  that 
17,000  were  slain  in  one  month's  time.  The  enemies  of  Christianity 
had  the  presumption  to  think  "  that  the  name  and  superstition  of  the 
Christians"  had  been  efl^ced  from  the  empire.  The  period,  however, 
was  just  at  hand,  (a  salutary  lesson  to  persecutors,)  when  this  boly 
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MHi  wm  to  rise  on  the  rtdns  of  all  the  former  religicns  of  the  Ro- 
Qian  people. 

During  these  persectitions,  Christians  multiplied,  and  Christianity 
became  a  principle  of  life  and  power  to  the  hearts  of  its  votaries. 
So  long  as  their  profession  of  religion  was  attended  with  danger — so 
long  as  they  had  the  prospect  of  the  dflngeoft,  the  rack,  or  the  fag- 
got, their  lives  were  pure  and  heavenly.  The  gospel  was  their  only 
source  of  consolation,  and  they  found  it  in  every  respect  swfficieiit 
for  all  their  wants.  Affected  with  mutual  stiflferings,  they  sympa- 
thised most  tenderly  with  each  other,  and  their  Lof  d^  new  command 
of  brotherly  love,  w&s  never  fulfilled  in  a  more  exemplary  manner. 

3.  The  Church,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  era, 
was  externally  prosperous  and  flourishing.  The  storm  of 
pagan  persecution  had  ceased,  and  Christianity  t\  as  support- 
ed by  the  Roman  government.  Under  Constantino  the  G  reat, 
that  governrnerit  (wliich  had  long  included  the  limits  of  the 
civilized  world)  changed  from  a  persecuting  to  a  protecting 
power.  But  its  love  was  more  fatal  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  Church  than  its  hate.  Evils  soon  began  to  arise  within, 
produced  or  aided  by  the  aggrandfeement  it  received  without, 
which  eventually  reduced  the  Church  to  the  lowest  state  oif 
spiritual  weakness  and  degradation.  Worldly  prosperity  pro- 
duced pride,  ambition,  emulation,  luxury,  and  many  other 
vices  etjually  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospeL  The  mix- 
ture of  pagan  philosophy  and  superstition  exceedingly  de- 
based the  purity  of  religion,  and  the  general  ignorance  winch 
prevailed  during  the  dark  ages,  rendered  ineffectual  its  hea- 
venly truths. 

Among  the  more  important  particulars  constituting  thid 
state  of  things,  or  affording  proof  of  the  disordeis  of  the 
cliurch  and  the  consequent  degeneracy  of  the  people  through 
this  long  period,  may  be  named  the  Arian  and  Pelagian 
iieresies,  the  institution  of  monkeiy,  image  worship,  the' 
establishment  of  the  papal  supremacy,  the  passion  for  relics 
and  pilgrirjaages,  the  separation  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  the  crusades,  sale  of  absolution  and  indul- 
,  gences,  the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  the 
inquisition,  the  great  western  schism,  the  bulls  and  inlerdicia 
of  the  popes,  and  the  contention  of  scholastic  divines. 

§  Tljese  and  several  otners  are  interesting  objects  of  attenti«m  in 
this  portion  of  the  church's  history ;  but  except  so  far  as  a  few  pf 
them  have  been  already  treated  of  separately,  recourse  fcr  infosraift- 
tion  must  be  had  to  iikh:©  extended  aocounts^     _  Pooalr> 
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4.  Towards  the  cohimenc^meiit  of  ih4  third  era,  tli6  M 
ligious  state  of  the  world  was  deplorable*  All  Chri^teudoro 
was  held  ia  bondage  to  the  papal  power.  Corruption,  botii 
in  doctrine  and  practice,  prevailed  to  an  extent  before  un- 
known. The  Reformation  of  religion,  which  js  the  distinc* 
lion  of  the  present  era,  was  therefore  greatly  needed  ;  and  W6 
have  the  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  the  christian  church  under 
the  influence  of  so  propitious  a  change.  The  gre^iter  part  of 
this  body  adhered  to  the  papacy,  and  perhaps  still  adheres  to 
it ;  but  though  the  whole  of  Christendom  did  not  participate 
in  t!ie  reformation,  the  whole  may  have  derived  benefit  from 
it  indirectly.  The  refomied,  which  is  alj^o  caUed  the  protes- 
tant*  faith,  spread  rapidly  at  the  beginning,  and  even  now, 
from  the  increase  of  the  population  in  nations  embracing  ihb 
faith,  as  well  as  from  efforts  made  to  diffuse  it  abroad,  it  is 
favourably  extending  its  influence. 

The  date  of  ths  great  event  of  which  we  speak,  is  1517, 
and  the  instrumental  agent  whom  Providence  employed  in 
bringing  it  to  pass,  was  Martin  Luther.  Tiie  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  reformation  was  the  sale  of  indulgences,  which 
had  been  authorized  by  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  furnish  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  taste  or  extravagances.  This  traflic  having 
been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  one  John  Tetzel,  an  insolent 
and  dishonest  wretch,  attracted  the  notice  of  Martin  Luther. 
His  indignation  was  fii-st  exciied  by  the  base  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  on  ;  but  from  noticing  the  mode,  he  was 
led  to  inquire  into  the  thing  itself  and  his  eyes  were  soon 
opened  t3  the  enormity  of  the  principle  which  it  inv;^lved, 
and  the  nefarious  character  of  the  whole  system.  From  ^hia 
period  his  opinions  were  openly  and  boldly  expressed,  on  the 
various  errors  which  he  found  prevailing  in  the  Church,  and 
many  were  convinced  on  the  subject  by  his  preaching  and 
writings.  Hence  the  memorable  rupture  and  revolution  which 
look  place-^the  blessed  effects  of  which  have  been  more  and 
more  fek  from  that  age  to  the  present. 

$  Diiring  his  life  time  the  benevolent  labours  of  Luther  wen»  ble»i- 
cd  ill  no  small  degree,  and  around  him  gathered  a  host  of  able  and 

♦  So  called  from  the  protest  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  other  princes, 
tntered  against  a  decree  of  the  diet  at  Spires,  m  1529,  by  which  every  depar- 
ture from  the  Catholic  fidth  and  discipline  was  forbidden,  till  a  general  coanctl 
«hMki  be  uiembled. 
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godly  men,  who  proved  to  be,  in  many  instances,  the  most  efficient 
coadjutors.  Among  these  were  Carolstadt,  Melancthon,  Ziiiiiglius, 
Biicer,  Oecolampamus,  Martyr,  Calvin,  and  Beza.  Several  of  the 
princes  of  Germany  were  his  patrons,  and  afforded  him  the  most 
essential  aid,  among  whom  especially  were  Frederick  the  Wise,  and 
John  his  brother,  electors  of  Saxony. 

The  new  opinions  were  not  long  confined  to  Germany.  Through 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  papacy,  as  much  as  by  any  other 
cause,  they  were  diffused  abroad  among  the  neighbouring  nations 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  participated  in  the  reforma- 
tion, and  it  found  many  friends  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  Spaing 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  In  England,  also,  it  was  firmly  establish- 
ed, though  by  an  instrumentality  isit  first  very  different  from  friend- 
ship to  the  cause.  The  passions  and  obstinacy  of  Henry  VIII.,  as 
has  elsewhere  appeared,  were,  by  the  providence  of  God,  concerned 
in  effecting  the 'religious  revolution  in  that  country.  In  Scotland 
the  denunciations  of  Knox  demolished  the  papal  hierarchy; 

The  opposition  of  the  Catholic  power  to  the  reformation,  pro- 
duced in  (Germany  much  bloodshed,  desolation,  and  discord.  Tliese 
scenes  continued  till  the  year  1555,  when  a  treaty  was  formed  at 
Augsburg,  called  the  Peace  of  Religion,  which  established  the  Re- 
formation, inasmuch  as  it  secured  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Germany 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  protestant  princes  of  that 
country  never  at  any  time  ceased  their  ^certions,  till  this  desirable 
result  was  brought  to  pass. 

5.  A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  refonnation, 
the  countries  of  Europe  which  favoured  it  and  became  pro- 
testant, were  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Holland.  One  half  of  Germany,  and 
a  small  majority  in  Switzerland,  embraced  the  reformation* 
The  countries  which  adhered  to  Rome  were  Italy,  Spam, 
Portugal,  the  Belgic  Provinces  under  the  Spanish  yoke.^ 
Fnmce  beci^me  decidedly  papal,  though  at  first  the  liope  was 
entertained  that  she  would  favour  the  protestant  cause.  A 
gotxUy  number,  however,  of  the  French  population  were 
protestants. 

That  portion  of  the  professed  Christian  body  which  con- 
stituted the  Eastern  or  Greek  church,  was  not  affected  by 
the  revolution  in  the  West.  Though  rehgion  in  this  church 
was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  church  had  experienced 
many  external  calamities,  cormption  and  error  had  not  made 
so  fatal ^a  progress  in  the  East,  as  among  the  Latins.  Rus- 
sia and  a  part  of  European  Turkey  were  the  seat  of  the 
Greek  religion.  Many  of  its  professors,  however,  were  found 
in  various  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.    In  1SS9^  the  Rus- 
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sian  church  separated  from  the  government,  though  not  from 
the  commimion,  of  (he  Greek  church — a  circumstance  which 
has  reduced  the  latter  to  an  inconsiderable  body. 

§  As  the  Russian  and  Greek  branches  of  the  Christian  church  need 
not  be  referred  to  again,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  have  undergone 
but  few  changes  in  more  modern  times — perhaps  some  improvement 
is  visible.  Still  they  seem  to  be  little  acquainted  with  evangelical 
piety,  are  in  general  destitute  of  the  Bible,  and  consequently  involv- 
ed in  igiK)rance.  Their  numbers  are  variously  estimateil.  Hassel 
makes  them  seventy-four  millions,  which  is  the  highest  calculation. 
Members  of  the  Greek  church  are  at  present  found  scattered  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Greece,  the  Ionian  isles,  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
£^yp^  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicia, 
and  Palestine. 

It  must  suffice  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Roman  and  Protestant 
•  churches,  from  the  time  that  their  separation  was  consummated  to 
the  present  era,  to  notice  the  following  particulars. 

Firsf^  the  Roman  church, — Desperate  efforts  were  made  by  the 
popes  to  regain  their  lost  power,  but  on  the  whole  with  little  effect 
The  means  which  they  used,  as  enumerated  in  a  recent  interesting 
publication,*  were  principally  these  four.  I.  The  employment  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  formed  in  the  year  1540,  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
whose  object  was  to  go  forth,  as  advocates  of  the  papal  power. 
2.  An  attempt  to  christianize  the  heathen,  in  several  parts  of  Asia 
and  South  America.  3.  The  better  regulation  of  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  their  church.  4.  The  persecution  of  the  protestants.  In 
regard  to  the  la*rt,  it  may  be  observed,  that  scarcely  a  country,  in 
which  protestants  were  to  be  found,  but  was  the  scene  of  awful  suf- 
ferings. Our  blood  twils  with  indignation  at  the  thought,  that  cru- 
elties which  would  have  disgraced  Domitian,  wore  inflicted  by  the 
minions  of  the  papacy,  under  the  sanction  m  the  mild  religion  of 
the  Saviour,  upon  his  own  followers.  In  these  persecutions,  ^^y 
millions  of  protestants  are  computed  to  have  perished,  principally 
in  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  France,  parts  of  Germany,  and 
England. 

But  all  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  church  were  in  vain,  except  as  by 
propagating  her  religion  in  heathen  countries,  she  was  for  a  time 
nominally  mistress  of  greater  numbers  of  mankind  than  before. 
Several  causes  have  contributed  to  weaken,  essentially,  her 
power,  wealth  and  splendour.  These,  as  enumerated  in  the  work 
above  referred  to,  are,  1.  The  loss  of  foreign  conquests.  2.  Un- 
successful contests  with  several  European  governments.  3.  The 
suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  4.  The  revolution  in 
France.    5.  The  abolition  of  the  inquisition. 

The  statistics  of  the  Roman  church,  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
day,  are  as  follows  : 

The  temporal  dominions  of  the  pope,  are  a  small  territory  in 

•  Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Goodrich. 
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Italy,  tfouth  of  the  I'o,  Cdtitaining  15,000  square  miles,  ^d  2,500,000 
inhabitants. 

Its  ecclesiastical  subjects  ^^te  atupposed  to  amount  to  80  or 
100,000,000,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Malte  Brun  put  them  down 
at  llt5,000,000. 

The  countries  where  they  most  abound,  are  the  pope's  dominions 
in  Itaiy^  Spain,  Portugal,  and  South  America.  These  are  considered 
entirely  papal.  France,  Austria,  Poland,  Belgium,  Ireland,  and  Ca< 
nada,  are  chiefly  papal.  Switzerland  has  700,000 ;  England  half  a 
million,  and  the  United  States  about  that  number.  Others  are  found 
in  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  West  Indies.    The  pope  is  at 

S resent  making  great  efforts  to  extend  his  influence  in  the  United 
States ;  but  it  is  believed  either  that  the  system  cannot  widely  pre- 
vail here,  or  if  from  any  temporary  causes,  it  is  destined  to  meet 
with  some  successes,  that  it  will  be  in  a  degree  modified  by  the  ge- 
nius of  our  institutions,  and  not  be.  the  dark,  intolerant,  cruel,  and 
licentious  system  that  it  has  been  in  other  countries. 

Second^  the  Protestants. — A  diversity  soon  took  place  among  those  who  se- 
parated from  the  fellowship  of  Rome.  A  general  division  of  the  protestants  is 
into  the  Lutheran  church,  and  the  Reformed  churches. 

1.  Lutheran  Church, — The  Lutherans,  as  the  name  imports,  were  the  im- 
mediate followers  of  Luther,  who  consider  their  church  as  having  been  es- 
tablished at  the  time  of  the  pacification  at  Passau,  15.52.  Their  standard  of 
faith  is  the  Augsburg  confession.  They  suffered  far  less  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  times  th^  the  other  portions  of  the  reformed  church,  thoi^h  they 
were  unhappily  engagefl  in  a  controversy  among  themselves^  relating  to  various 
points  of  faith  and  practice. 

These  controversies  were  followed  by  a  low  state  of  religion ;  and  this  by  ef- 
forts which  many  of  the  better  sort  made  to  bring  about  a  happier  state  of 
things.  Same  goal  was  done  by  the  Pietists,  (so  this  class  of  i)eople  were 
call^,)  but  far  less  than  might  have  been,  had  not  their  views  and  principles 
been  misconceived  or  opposed.  The  Pietists  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,*  but  they  degenerated  alter  a  time,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  set  of  wild  religionists,  who  did  much  mischief  to  the  cause  of  god- 
liness. To  counteract  this  evil,  the  erystem  of  the  Neologists  was  introduced, 
which  consisted  in  the  application  of'^  human  philosophy  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible.  The  remedy  was  as  bad  as  the  disease,  and  the  Gospel,  stripped 
of  its  peculiarities,  has  become  a  dead  letter  very  extensively  in  Germany.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  a  belter  spirit  is  now  commencing  in  some  parts  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  while  it  is  a  happiness  to  know  that,  m  other  parts  of  it, 
both  in  Gennany  and  the  neigrhbouring  churches,  there  are  those  who  have  all 
along  maintained  their  integrity. 

In  regard  to  the  statistics  of  the  Lutheran  church,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
portions  of  it  are  found  chiefly  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  a  mreat 
part  of  Geroiany,  particularly  in  the  north,  and  in  ^xony  and  Prussia,  wheru 
Lutheranism  is  the  establish^  religion.  Churches  of  this  denomination  also  ex- 
ist ill  Holland,  France,  Russia,  North  America,  and  in  the  Danish  West  In- 
dies. The  number  of  Lutherans  is  probably  between  fifteen  and  twenty  millions. 

2.  Reformed  Churches. — These  are  numerous,  and  little  more  than  their 
names  can  be  here  mentioned.  The  term  "  Reformed"  was  a  title  ■>riginally 
assumed  by  those  Helvetic  or  Swiss  churches,  which  adhered  to  certain  tenets 
of  Zuinglius,  in  relation  to  the  Sacrament.  But  in  latter  times  it  has  a  wider 
fignificatton,  and  under  it  may  be  included  all  those  sects  in  Protestant  Chris- 
teodom,  that  dissent  from  the  tenets  of  the  Lutheran  church.    These  are 
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nincSpiny  the  Cahriniflta,  the  Chnreh  of  England,  the  Pre^iytefun  Chitfct  (tf 
Dcotlaml,  the  Moravians,  the  Congrpgationalists  of  New-Englam!,  the  Pirs- 
bvterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  the  Episcopal  ChurcE  in  the  Uni*«d 
States,  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Cluakers. 

1.  Calvinists. — The  Christians  so  callecl,  taken  loosely  for  those  who  ex- 
plain the  Bible  as  Calvin  explained  it,  constituted  at  first  the  whole  body  of  the 
Proteitants  as  distinguished  from  the  Lutherans.  Protestant  Christendom 
even  now  owns  this  distinction  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  They  were  called 
Huguenots  in  France,  and  suffered  terrible  persecutions.  They  are  not  known 
as  one  particular  denomination,  but  constitute  a  portion  of  several  bodies  of 
Christians.  They  exist  in  France,  Holland,  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  and 
other  countries  in  Europe,  and  extcn^vely  in  the  United  States.  The  sect  of 
Arroinians  is,  as  to  sentiment,  directly  opposed  to  the  Calvinists,  though  per- 
sons of  both  persuasions  are  often  found  together  in  the  same  churches.  The 
Arminian  doctrines  began  to  be  propagated  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

2.  Church  of  England. — By  this  name  is  known  the  reformed  church  as 
cstabtisbed  in  Ensund  and  Ireland.  Its  history  is  deeply  interesting,  as  it 
jmssed  a  bloody  ordeal,  but  there  is  no  space  for  particulars.  The  rise  of  pu- 
ritauism  u  connected  witli  the  history  of  the  church  of  England,  than  which 
few  Events  in  the  records  of  religion  are  more  important ;  but  this  also  most  be 
passed  over.  Dissenters  from  the  church  of  England  are  tolerated  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  The  establishment  embraces  5,000,000  of  the  inhabitants : 
its  living  are  10,.500.  The  dissenters,  or  independents,  in  England  and 
Wales,  have  more  than  1000  congregations. 

3.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. — The  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  about  the  year  1560.  At  this  time  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  that  country  began  to  assume  a  regular  form.  This  church 
passed  through  various  vicLssituiTes,  and  has  in  general  been  distinguished  for 
the  piety  of  its  members.    It  includes  nearly  the  whole  population  o^  Scotland. 

4.  Moravians, — The  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  date  their  modem 
history  in  1722.  They  are  an  exemplary  people,  and  devoted  to  missionary 
enterprises.  They  have  settlements  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  Eng- 
Itind,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  Their  converts  among 
the  heathen,  amount  to  30,000. 

6.  Wifhout  noticing  in  separate  paragraphs,  the  remaining  principal  portiona 
of  the  Reforuied  C  hurches,  il  may  be  remarked,  summarily,  that  the  five  most 
numerous  denominations  in  the  United  States  are  the  Baptists,  Meihodisis^ 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalisis,  and  Episcopalians.  1  he  Baptists  including 
several  distinct  communions  under  that  gentinl  name,  number  sonitwhat  more 
than  7000  chiirclies  or  congregations,  and  neaily  500,000  communicants;  and 
are  suppostd  to  imhrace  a  popuiaion  of  4.i00,0()0,  as  artnch«d  to  or  fhowirg  a 
preference  for  this  persuasion.  The  Methodist.-,  or  Fplscopal  Methodi!»is  as 
they  are  more  siriciiy  denon»inatid,  have  somewhat  over  3C00  miuisti  is,  ^nd 
about  700,000  communicants;  and  include  a  populaiion  of  about  3,000  000. 
*i*he  Presbyterians  embracing,  besides  those  properly  bo  cailetl,  the  Cumberland, 
the  Associate,  the  Reformed,  and  the  Associate  Reformed,  Presbyterians,  num- 
ber over  3,700  churclies  or  congre^at.one,  and  nearly  350,000  communicants, 
and  are  estimated  to  have  a  population  of  2,175,000  connected  with  them.  The 
Congregationalisis  have  1300  churches  or  congregations,  and  1C0,000  con>muni- 
cants;  and  a  pof)uIation  of  1,400,000  is  computed  to  bekmg  to  iheir  body^ 
They  are  found  principally  in  New  England,  though  200  churches  are  collected 
in  New  York  and  in  the  Western  States.  The  Episcopalians  have  350  church- 
es or  congregations,  and  embrace  a  population  of  6u0,000.  Their  Dioceses 
•ztend,  it  is  believed,  through  all  the  ^States  of  the  Union. 
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OUTLINES  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

BT  REV.  ROYAL  R0B9I£fS. 


INTROiiUCmOK,' 

•1.  What  does  the  term  Histnry  coaipre- 
1iend1<-[What  are  the  benef  la  ui  he  cxttect- 
ed  from  history  1  What  cauB*^  s  it  la  he  come 
a  source  of  perpetaal  inter;  At  and  enjaj-ljoct. 


MS  or  thfl  first  throe  liayal  What  Wli 
done  oil  tlic  fourth  day  7  What  on  the 
fifth  and  elstli  1  When,  and  how  wqb  man 
created  ?  Mcntron  soDie  of  the  theorte* 
held  by  iiiicinnt  phiJosophers  on  this  anb- 


a  source  of  perpeiaal  inter  (At  and  enjoy^  joct.    WItat  is  Uie  opinion  of  tliu  BnmiiM 
ment?    In  what  way  does  hinioTj  improve  and  the  neginoea  of  Congo  on  tliia  aubjccll 
our  understaadme,  and  enrarsa  our  aitvre  Wluit  [>f  Bufilon  and  Dan^in  :j 
of  usefiil  knowledge  1    How  doee  i(  rcMh      a.  Wlierc  were  Adfim  and  Evo  placed  1 

What  wftH  their  characier  Md  Hitnatlottl 
'[What  upinSotia  have  been  entertained  ca- 
iBtive  i^>  iMe  sitttatlon  of  tbe  carden  of 
Ed  en  1  From  the  sec  oont  givea  by  Mofifta, 
where  Juay  we  auppofle  U  to  have  been  slj- 
oatod  7t 

4.  Wh&t  wepQ  tbe  tircinnstaaces  of  the 
firet  trarsci*ressiouT.[WhEit  wafi  involved  in 


tas  wisdom  1  What  is  the  mo^r  a  ig nil  be  ne 
fit  to  be  derived  from  the  record  of  jiast 
ages?  What  is  history,  spcakini?  in  the 
way  of  aphorism  t  What  otJi  or  advaii  tagea 
result  from  the  study  of  hist: -ry  7] 

2.  How  is  history  derived  (o  u^  ?  What 
are  its  principal  sources  MWlint  four  other 
sources  are  mentioned?  Wliat  ^rc  inomi- 
ments,  and  what  are  they  intendeci  lo  per- 
petuate? In  what  way  do  rnina  afford  a 
knowledge  of  antiquity?  What  is  said  of 
coins?  what  are  tue  moat  cekbrjitcd 
marbles  known?  Wnich  in  the  moBt  im- 
portant of  the  ArundeUan  Maritl^Xi  luid 
what  does  it  contain?] 


Ghmbsal  Division. 

How  may.  history  be  divided  T  How 
many  years  does  ancient  history  hiclud^  1 
What  is  its  extent?  What  does  modem 
history  include?  What  is  its  cjrtent7 
what  is  the  uame  and  extent  of  tho  first 
period ?-[Repeat  this  questiori  in  every  pe- 
riod.   From  what  are  the  periods  nuiicd  ?] 

PEKIOD  L 

What  is  tl.e  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod?  ^ 

1.  What  is  the  first  grand  event  which 
history  preeents?  Why  is  the  scriptural 
account  the  only  one  worthy  of  impUfiii  ho- 
Uef? 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  that  event  as 
there  TeIated?>[What  were  the  occiurenv 


their  »m  1  Whet  was  the  e  fleet  tipon  crea- 
unn  and  tliemi^elvefil  Wjiat  promise  waa 
giv^;ii  iu  cDnneaion  with  the  doom  of  the 
*erpeTit1  To  whom  diri  it  refer?  What 
Wrta  tha  conelneion  of  this  ticenel] 

fj,  Wlieii  vfi^tfi  Cain  and  Abel  bom? 
Wl]  [it  c  lim  e  d  id  Cain  <;ommit  1  What  wa« 
tlie  occQflion  of  it  ?  What  was  hi>3  puniih- 
ment?  Where  did  he  dwetl  aJler  Lhi4i 
event  t  Feir  what  was  liiti  fiunily  faiiiDUH  ? 
■[When  la  h  snnpOHed  the  murder  of 
Abel  Qccurred?  When  wan  Soth  bom? 
Why  are  hia  descendants  styied  the  child- 
ren of  God?  Wliai  prejiared  ibe  way  for 
tlie  itnlvor»l  wifikmJnoM  which  BOun  nre- 
vallodlj 

ti.  What  are  the  neit  events  related  by 
t  h  e  flju;  r*>d  hintorian  1  What  is  rectird&c!  of 
Enoeh  l  How  far  is  the  sacred  genealaffv 
iiikiutely  given ?-rWliere  did  Adam  die? 
What  bre  the  conjectures  rcsiMjcttair  his 
pepulchreil  From  whom  did  the  gian^  of 
tho^e  day  s  de  bc  end  1 ) 

7.  How  did  God  dot*?rmine  to  pimish  the 


ooujHiess  did  he  send  among  tliem  1  Why 
wtsre  Noah  and  hi&  Buniiy  exempted  from 
tlie  f  eneral  doBimctioul    S^  what  o»«ia 
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WIS  their  deUvennce  accomplish9d7-[De' 
■exibe  the  ark.] 

JHatinguiBhed  Charactera. 
yfho  were  the  distfaigtiished  characters 
of  this  period  1*[What  farther  particulars 
can  be  given  of  Adam  and  Eve  f  What  is 
■aidof  Jubalfaiaeriptarel  Who  was  pro- 
babW  among  the  earliest  civilizers  of  the 
woiMI  In  what  was  Tubal  Cain  an  in- 
structer  1  What  was  there  peculiar  in  the 
character  and  history  of  Enoch  1  For  what 
was  Methuselah  remarkable  1] 

PERIOD  n. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  In  what  manner  did  God  bring  the  wa- 
ters upon  the  earth  1  How  lone  were  they 
poured  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  ^obe  1  How 
old  was  Noah  when  he  entered  mto  the  ark  1 
Who  went  in  with  hun  1  How  long  did  he 
remain  there  1  What  was  his  first  act  on 
tond^  out  of  the  ark  1  Where  did  he  set- 
tle 1-p9ow  high  did  the  waters  rise  above 
the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains  7  On 
what  mountain  did  the  ark  rest)  When 
did  they  leave  the  arki] 

2.  By  what  is  the  truth  of  the  account 
^en  in  the  Bible,  of  the  deluge,  confirmed  ? 
-[What  nations  nave  had  some  traditions 
respecting  iti  What  anecdote  is  related 
on  this  subject  1  How  is  this  fact  indicated 
by  the  suruce  of  the  earth  1] 

3.  What  was  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  Noah  after  the  flood  1  How  did 
he  c(Hifirm  it  1 

4-  Why  was  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham, 
■ubiected  to  a  curse  7-[What  was  the  a^e 
of  Noah,  and  how  long  did  he  live  after  the 
flood  1] 

6.  In  what  partii  of  the  world  did  the 
Ouree  sons  of  Noah  settle  1-[What  nations 
were  derived  tram  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  Shem  1  What  from  Bam  1  What 
from  Js^hethl] 

6.  How  long  after  the  flood  did  aU  the 
descendants  of  Noah  speak  one  language  1 
What  was  the  origin  of  a  diversity  of 
tongues?  What  does  the  name  given  to 
the  city  ^gnify  7-[Of  what  materials  was  the 
tower  hufltl] 

7.  Why  must  the  history  of  mankind  from 
this  thne,  be  given  in  distinct  nations') 

8.  Which  was  the  oldest  nation  7  Where 
and  by  whom  was  Assyria  founded  1  What 
was  its  capital  and  by  whom  was  it  built  1 
How  long  did  it  continue  before  it  was  uni- 
ted to  Babyk>nia1-rAboat  what  time,  and 
by  whom  was  Babylonia  founded  7  Under 
yfhat  king  was  it  united  to  Assyria  1  By 
whom  was  the  seat  of  government  removed 
to  Babylon?] 

9.  How  did  Sflmiramis  signalize  her  name? 
•[How  ftr  did  she  extend  her  conquests  ?] 
^^10.  By  whom  was  Semiramis  succeeded? 
ythat  was  his  character,  and  that  of  his 
■u«je88ors?-[Who  was  the  last  of  the  As- 
mlaokingil] 


II.  How  far  do  the  teeotda  of  China  ez« 
tend?  What  different  accounts  are  given 
of  the  foundation  of  this  empire  ?-[Into  bow 
manv  dynasties  are  the  sovereigns  of  China 
divided?  Who  formed  the  first  dynasty, 
and  how  long  did  it  last  ?  What  is  said  m 
Gu^u?    WhatofKy-a?] 

re  What  is  the  character  of  the  early 
aimals  of  Egypt  7  Wh^  ard  by  whom  ic 
it  supposed  to  have  been  founded  ?  What 
four  kingdoms  arose  from  the  division  of 
the  land  among  his  children  ?  What  cir' 
cumstance  prevented  the  increase  of  civi- 
lization in  this  empire?  When  did  this 
event  occur,  and  how  long  did  it  last  ?-rWhat 
did  MeAes  accomplish  ?  Under  whose  reign 
was  the  country  invaded,  and  by  whom  ? 
What  king  of  Thebes  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Mercury?  Why  was 
Tosorthros  styled  Esculapius  ?  What  did 
he  invent  ?] 

DisHnguUhed  Oharacten. 

Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for  wm^  were  they  emi- 
nent ?-lWhat  is  known  of  Nimrod  ?  What 
is  M enes  called  in  Scripture^  and  what  was 
his  character  ?  What  mote  is  said  of  Ninus 
and  Semiramis?] 

PERIOD  m. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  Period 
Third? 

1.  From  whom  were  the  BebretDs  de- 
scended ?  Why,  and  when  was  Abraham 
called  of  God  ?  Why  does  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews  instruct  us  in  a  different  way 
from  that  of  all  others  1  From  whom  were 
the  twelve  tribes  into  which  it  was  divided, 
named  ?-[What  is  meant  by  the  calling  of 
Abraham  ?  What  promise  did  God  make 
to  bis  descendants  ?  Why  was  one  ftmaily 
thus  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 
To  which  of  Abraham's  children  was  the 
promise  made  ?  Who  were  the  children  of 
Isaac  ?  How  did  Jacob  obtain  his  father's 
blessing?  Why  were  his  descendant  call- 
ed Israelites  ?  Of  what  nation  was  Esaa 
the  founder?] 

2.  Wlicn.  and  in  wbaL  manner  did  Jactib 
close  hi  &  life '}  Sj  viltai  moan^  ht^j  he  been 
brought  Lnto  Egypt!  Wiiaj  do  rht$  occur- 
rences hy  which  Joseph  be  fan  re  minister 
to  thR  kii^g  i>f  t^jpt,  show  l-[VVlifit  is  the 
charecter  of  ihei  fiti»ry  af  Joseph^  o*  record 
ed  in  ScrlpLure  ^  Mr  ntron  some  of  ihe  prin 
cirial  infill  lentil.] 

J.  W  h  pn  did  Joseph  die  T  W  hei  was  the 
ccn5n?qiience  to  the  IsraeUresl  What 
menns  did  Pbanrnh  lake  lo  prevent  their 
mcFL-aEfiM  Whftt  was  his  pucceas?  In 
what  way  did  Ood  prepare  for  them  a  deli- 
verer? 

4.  From  whom  were  the  Canaaniiea  de 
scended  ?  How  many  nations  did  the  term 
Canaaiiites  include  ?-fWhat  did  they  sli^ 
fer  in  consequence  of  the  curse  denonnced 
against  their  progenitor  V 
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6.  What  are  the  first  aathentic  accounts 
of  this  people  ?  What  judgment  was  infiict- 
ed  on  them  fifteen  ^ears  after  this  erent  1 
What  change  did  this  effect  in  the  face  of 
their  country  ?-[What  peculiarities  mark 
this  sea.  and  the  adjacent  region  7J 

6.  What  other  events  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  relating  to  this  people,  during 
this  period  1 

7.  Is  the  early  history  of  Greece  authen- 
tic 1  Where  do  we  find  any  information 
respecting  the  descendants  of  Ji^heth.  du- 
ring this  and  the  preceding  period  1  From 
what  event  do  we  date  the  commencement 
of  Greece  1  Who  founded  SIcyon  7-[Who 
are  the  greater  part  of  the  deities  worship- 
ped by  the  Greess,  supposed  to  be  7  Who 
was  Uranus  1  Who  was  Saturn  1  What  is 
said  of  Jupiter  7] 

8.  Describe  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Greece.-[What  is  the  most  ancient  name  of 
Greece,  and  firom  what  is  it  derived  1] 

9.  When  did  the  other  states  of  Greece 
arise)  How  long  did  the  descendants  of  In- 
achus  retain  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Argos  1  Who  founded  a  second  dynasty  1- 
[Wben,  and  bv  whom  was  the  kingdom 
transferred  to  Mycense  1  Which  were  the 
only  two  States  founded  by  the  native 
Greeks?  When  do  we  find  laws  among 
them  1  How  were  they  governed  previous 
to  that  event?] 

10.  When,  and  how  was  Athens  founded  1 
How  did  Cecrops  divide  the  inhabitants  %- 
[What  did  Athens  afterwards  become  1] 

11.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Cecrops. 
and  what  event  occurred  during  bis  time  i 
Who  was  the  third  king  of  Athens,  and  for 
what  is  he  celebrated  1-[To  what  does  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion  owe  much  of  its  im- 
portance? What  event  occurred  during 
the  reign  of  Amphiction  ?] 

12.  Give  an  account  of  the  founding  of 
Corinth. 

13.  By  whom  was  Thebes  founded? 
When  did  Cadmus  introduce  letters  into 
Greece  ?-[Of  what  nation  was  Cadmus  a 
native?] 

14.  By  whom,  and  when  was  LacedsB- 
mon  founded?  How  lon^  did  the  govern- 
ment continue  in  his  family  ?-[To  what  did 
the  names  of  Sparta  and  Lacedeemon  pro- 
perly belong  ?  Where  was  this  state  situa^ 
tedf] 

16.  To  what  do  the  events  of  Egypt,  du- 
ring this  period,  chiefly  refer  ?  when  and 
where  did  Nitocris  reign?  Is  any  thing 
imown  of  the  other  kings  of  Egypt,  during 
this  period  ?-[What  was  the  character  of 
Nitocris  ?  In  what  way  was  Sesostris  dis- 
tinguished?] 

16.  How  long  did  the  second  dynasty  of 
China  continue  ?  Of  how  many  emperors 
did  it  consist  ?-[What  was  the  character  of 
Ching-tanff,  its  founder  ?  What  anecdotes 
are  related  of  two  of  his  successors?] 

Dittingtuahed  CSuiraetera, 

Who  were  the  distincuished  characters 

in  this  period,  and  fbr  what  were  they  cele- 


brated ?.C1.  Relate  the  princHMl  faMtdentf 
in  the  life  of  Abraham. 

2.  What  is  known  of  Melchisedee? 

6.  What  did  Cecrops  teach  the  Atheni- 
ans? 

6.  Of  how  many  letters  did  the  atohabeC 
consist,  which  Cadmus  introduced  Into 
Greece  ?] 

PERIOD  IV. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  What  was  there  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  larcuUtea  at  this  era?  By 
wlmt  CD^nnit  did  Moaes  effect  llicir  deliver- 
zsMi  rrmu  Enjypt  7  Ue>w  lOTifi  i\\<\  ilipy  wnn- 
*T  ill  iht:  ^vil1JerI]f.'iid  )  lEoiv  ffLT  svt;r<.^  ii.ny 
cff;n]uclt?(l  bv  ^os^n  1  Whal  is  Ihu  [late  of 
thu  I'Vanl  7  IRelsrie  the  first  inciiieat  i^iileh 
is  lU^fUlbntd  alter  tiie  Tsr^clitcs  left  E^|rl? 
Whiil  tither  tdttiannes  of  rf^  hell  ion  agamM 
(GfiiiJ  lire  rocoriletH  What  puniBhmenl  Wfta 
inilictfifl  on  thpm  for  thcao  Hina  ?  VHiat 
W.L3)  TlKi  &\n  ami  [funishnjent  of  Konaht  D*- 
than,  and  AhEraui?  Wlien  and  how  did  the 
IaraeLltE?3  begin  iheSr  conqui^AtsI] 

2:  Wliaidtd  JoBliima€t:om]jlEahrcrthi?m1 
How  k>ng  w«re  thfy  gDvenn?d  by  judges  1 
Why  i\u\  iHi-\-  ilcMCi'.  bLkmcl-lBy  wital  mi- 
racle cba  Jt.^.A-a  ^^ic-  L ,  ■  •  ^:  . :  \V  lial  lal- 
lowed  this  event  ?  Why  were  the  Israelites 
often  brought  into  bondage  ?  Who  were  in- 
struments of  delivering  uiem.  on  these  oc- 
casions ?  What  is  related  or  Gideon  7  Of 
Samson  ?    Of  Samuel  ?] 

3.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  Israel? 
When  was  he  anointed,  and  what  was  the 
character  of  his  reign  ?  Who  was  his  suc- 
cessor ?  What  was  his  character,  and  the 
Bttitc.  nf  the  nation  under  his  reign?  By 
wfifim.  Htui  IV  hen  was  the  foundation  of  the 
tennsiti  Eaid/i  What  more  is  said  of  Saull 
Of  David  7  J 

4.  'Wiiat  WAS  the  &te  of  the  Canaanitesi 
5  What  arts  were  early  cultivated  among 

th e  Ph tE n tcia r^8  7  What  were  their  princi- 
pnl  (:inffr1on>£^ )  With  whom  was  Hiram 
c  v'^rnpnmrv  l-rWhat  is  related  of  the 
foundation  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  ?  How  fitr 
did  their  trade  extend?  In  what  way  did 
their  king  assist  David  and  Solomon  ?] 

6.  How  is  the  history  of  Greece  pursued 
diiring  this  period?  What  was  done  for 
Athens  by  Theseus  ?-[How  was  he  treated 
by  its  citizens  ?] 

7.  Why,  and  when  did  a  change  take 

Slace  in  their  government  ?-[What  anec- 
ote  is  related  of  Codrus  ?  What  office  was 
created  at  his  death?] 

8.  How  long  did  the  fiunily  of  Sysiphus 
reign  in  Connth?  By  whom,  and  when 
was  the  last  king  deposed  ? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  last  great  en- 
terprise of  the  Greelcs?-[What  is  said  of 
the  cause  and  success  of  this  expedition  1 
What  games  were  instituted  on  their  re 
turn?] 

10.  Mention  the  two  wars  which  occar* 
red  in  Greece  during  this  perkKL 
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it  tViiaet  k  tbiB  moit  eelebnUed  eretn  in 
Iht  ■prate  of  Greece  In  this  pedadi 
IRmn  ird  it  commence  and  tenniiifcLeT 
Wbit  ti>M  the  ecmseguence  to  Troyl 
Whj  ys  H  undertaKen  1-[Where  tkrb 
Tt07  wtnatedl  When,  and  by  whom  Vi:i9 
KtKilidedl  What  was  the  character  or  the 
people  1  Relate  the  circomstances  of  iKm 
war.  WhooftheauryiToraaettledinlialy  fj 

12.  When  did  the  war  of  the  Her&cljda^ 
becini  What  was  the  occasion  of  jl  I 
What  was  the  resnlt  1 

13.  What  was  the  state  of  Greece  aft<^r 
this  event  1 

li.  Who  is  supposed  to  haye  been  ihe 
10ng  of  EoTPTthat  was  drowned  in  the  Ri^  1 
SeaY-rWhat  celebrated  work  of  art  wa#  -ic 
eompUshed  during  this  period  1  For  v,  iiat 
Was  Hermes  Trismegistes  celebratF^d  ? 
What  is  said  of  Actisanes?  From  wha[ 
king  of  Egypt  was  the  word  Proteud  dt^ 
rived  11 

.  16.  Into  how  noanr  dynasties  are  thf 
kings  of  Ltdu.  divided  1  When  dM  ihv 
first  begin  to  reim?  For  whatwer«  thi^ 
Lydians  celebrated  IjWho  is  the  supposed 
Ibunder  of  Lydial  where  was  this  coun- 
try situated  1  For  what  were  this  pcc|>Eo 
ear^  remarkable  1] 

16L  At  what  time  (fid  Italy  begin  to  be  u 
kingdom  1  When  did  JEneas  arrive  Ihc  r^^ 
ana  how  did  he  become  connected  with 
their  history  1  Which  among  the  eiiriy 
tegdoms  of  Italy  deserves  attenUcn  ] 
Why  are  these  worthy  of  notice  1-{Wliat 
fwsons  are  there  for  supposhig  tlmi  Ehe 
Bbrnscans  were  a  refinea  people  1  Frnm 
whence  was  Italy  probabfy  peopled  1  W  hat 
b  the  story  of  Litmus  and  iBneas  1] 

Dittingmahed  Charactera. 

Who  wpfe  ih«  flistinffui-itLcd  characinre 
«ftM<jDt^od,iii]i:]  for  what  were  Uiey  tjnh 
tieiitl'P.  Wliat  are  ihe  prkickpal  events  in 
fhelifeorMoftes? 

2.  ^Tiot  WM  the  first  city  connaered  hj 
Joahna  t  Who!  more  did  he  tlo  for  tha  Is- 
tKiemea  1    When  did  he  fliu  ? 

3.  Eetetc  the  story  of  Qrpheua. 

4.  What  pD«!m  appearod  in  this  pcri<K^ 
and  bv  whom  wu  it  wriuen  ? 

B.  l^liat  is  said  of  Sumson  T 

G.  'Wltat  ofs^conEOthonl 

7.  What  WEtfl  the  chamcter  of  David  aa  a 
pTinc e  and  m  jxie i  1  H&w  long  did  he  «i!?n, 
■nd  when  did  he  die  7] 

PERIOD  V. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  m 

fiodi 

1.  What  was  the  character  of  the  relpi  of 
9plomon?  What  was  the  most  impomiii 
Wtdertaking  of  this  prince  1  By  what  vsiis 
he  characterized  1  What  was  the  conse- 
quJBnce  of  his  sins  to  the  Israelites  I^De- 
sucUi^MLbe  Tem^.] 

2.  When  ($4  Rehoboam  begin  to  rclpi  1 
What  impdrtant  event  occurred  durli^  hij 


reign  1  Were  Che  khigdoms  cf  Judah  and 
liracJ  ever  reimlted  1 

3.  What  Id  the  chamcter  of  the  kings  of 
Igrael  durinji  this  pedoill  What  matiEi 
their  history  ^[What  is  related  of  Jero. 
boain,  ihdr  firel  Iting  l  Wlia.t  of  Zimri  1 
Of  Ahab  1  Of  Jehu  I  Of  Jehoaah  1  In 
whtjse  rel^n  were  the  ten  iribea  carried  to 
Aseyria  ?I 

1  Wliatwsa  the  charaelerof  the  king? 
of  J  Uriah  durhiic  ihiflptriod?  Why  were 
the  |)oe>plti  %vhom  they  goTemed  called 
JcWfl^[What  occurred  ^luring  the  re\g\i  ot 
RchoboajTi)  1  What  was  tiie  conduct  of  Je- 
hnflhu^ihaiT  Whftl  waft  I  hat  of  AJioziah  f 
What  la  recorded  of  Jua^h  T  Wliat  of  Uz- 
mh  and  JuU^AUi  ]] 

fi.  What  Induced  the  OnKsBLa  fo  ariopt  a 
pojinlnr  form  of  ^ov(  riiniem  1  Who  was 
dktinfuirihed  in  this  work  of  rcforuuiiJonT 

6-  Wlieii  and  by  whom  were  the  poema 
of  Iloiuer  liiitrodiiced  into  Greece?  What 
was  their  effect  NlWhat  ia  fiaid  of  Homer 
and  tM£i  |>neiii5'i^] 

7.  Whflt  nffeci  had  the  pceu^ar  iuE^LiLu^ 
I  tons  of  Lycnrgus  upon  Sparta  1  What  maa 
the  (omi  of  Aovemuiem  iurroducedby  himl 
What  apjjeafs  to  have  heed  his  sole  otjectl 
When  djd  Uiia  chancre  lake  place  1-[\V ho 
waa  JUycur^s  1  How  ilid  he  comiuf'ace 
rf  fomifitjon  T  Whal  were  hia  regulaiioiu 
reftpectinjT  laAds,  coius,  and  food!  What 
was  &  part  of  the  ceremony  at  their  puUlie 
incaJle  *  How  were  the  c  nlldren  taught  t 
From  what  ia  iW  lerrn  ^acaitic  derived  t 
How  did  Lj'cufjpjs  cnflnrc:  the  obeeniUice 
of  thfifie  laws,  and  how  long  did  they  con- 
tinue M  (urcfiT  What  are  some  of  their  de-^ 
fectBl] 

B.  From  what  irmo  do  ihe  Olympic  games 
form  a  certnin  rponh  in  liiatory  1 

9.  Where  w&j!  Mjicedos?  When  and  by 
whom  waa  it  founded  I  How  lorg  did  Lh« 
Sovonuncnt  continue  in  IiiB  hnc  1 

10.  Itow  h>bg;  a  ehasm  i\o  we  fljad  in  th« 
history  of  AasvmA  1  What  is  recorded 
respecting  Pul,  nee  of  its  last  Mivereigri*?- 
[What  tflect  had  thopr^^achingof  Jonaih  oa. 
the  NinevitcsT] 

IL  Wlio  was  the  laat  of  the  AsErrJau 
nionarchst  Wliat  orcunrml  duriitg  his 
reifTU?  What  mobarcUieQ  arose  upon,  its 
rulii  s  74 What  waa  the  chftracter  and  fate  of 
HarrtrmapaliM  1 1 

VI.  ^V^l.o  were  the  rooet  conaiderabte  of 
Ihe  tlJdffiJ  of  Eo¥Pr  during  this  period  1- 
[Mfhat  k  recorded  of  ShifiJiak  T  Wliat  oi 
the  three  othera  ?} 

13.  By  whofTL  were  the.  PniEt^GULKS  «o- 
vemeil  dtirmir  thia  period  l  W)^y  was  Ditto 
oblijferilDrteeT 

14.  Wljcn  did  Bido  arrive  In  Afi-Jral 
What  nation  dalea  their  bietorr  from  this 
ev  cnt  7  Wh  pre  did  she  fi  i  he  r  li  a  bitat  joet  1 
How  did  this  nation  aflenvard:*  becomo 
fjunousl  What  charact**rhad  tliis  <ro]ony  t 
What  was  the  eiteot  of  ita  donilnion  and 
popuIaUon  in  the  height  of  its  ajiloiidnrl- 
[Wliat  were  the  circcmatancca  of  Ilkki^ 
flight  Tl 
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15.  Whan  was  there  a  tarn  in  the  events 
ot  Italy  dcservms  notice)  What  was  iti 
W)io  were  Romiuus  and  Remus  Y-CGi^  e  an 
account  of  their  early  Iiistory  1] 

Diatinguiahed  CharacterB, 

Who  were  the  distinguished  ciiaraoters 
in  tliis  period,  and  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent ?-[l.  What  were  the  writings  of  Solo- 
mon 1  How  long  did  he  reign,  and  when 
did  he  die  1 

2.  What  is  Imown  of  the  parentage  and 
circumstances  of  Homer  1  By  what  is  his 
poetry  characterized)  When  did  his  po- 
ems appear  in  Greece)  Who  arranged 
them  in  their  present  form) 

3.  What  is  said  of  Hesiod  and  his  poetry) 

4.  Why  did  Lycurgus  travel  in  foreign 
countries) 

5.  What  was  there  tragical  hi  the  death 
of  Dido) 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  charac- 
er  of  Isaiah.] 

PERIOD  VL 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod) 

1.  When  did  Romulus  commence  the 
building  of  Rome  )  What  became  of  Re- 
mus )  Where  was  the  city  situated) 
What  was  its  early  state  )-[What  were  the 
circumstances  which  decided  its  situation  )] 

2.  What  was  the  rharacter  of  the  regula- 
tiers  introduced  by  Romulus  ) 

3.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Sabine 
war)  How  long  did  Romulus  reign )  ^ 
whom  was  he  succeeded)  When  did  this 
occur  )-[Howwaspeace  produced  between 
the  Romans  and  sabines  )  What  occasion- 
ed the  death  of  Romulus  )  What  was  the 
character  of  Numa  and  his  reign)  What 
were  the  names  and  duties  of  the  different 
classes  of  priests)] 

4.  Who  was  the  third  king  of  Jlome) 
When  did  he  begin  to  reign  )  What  were 
the  effects  of  his  warlike  disposition ) 
Wliat  was  the  most  remarkable  event  of 
his  reign  )-[Describe  this  combat.] 

6.  What  four  other  kings  successively 
governed  Rome  )  For  wliat  was  each  re- 
markable )  When  did  the  monarchical  go- 
vernment end  at  Rome  )-[What  anecdote  is 
related  of  Tullia  )  What  was  the  occasion 
of  Tarquin's  expulsion  from  Rome  )  Who 
was  BrutUGL  ana  what  part  did  he  take  in 
this  event)] 

6.  What  was  the  form  of  government 
now  introduced  at  Rome  )  To  whom  was 
the  supreme  authority  committed  )  In  what 
respect  did  their  power  differ  from  that  of 
kings)  Who  were  the  first  consuls )- 
[What  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  form- 
ed against  the  government )  What  was  the 
conduct  of  Brutus  on  this  occasion)  In 
what  way  was  Rome  saved  in  the  war  with 
Porsenna)  What  incident  led  to  the  con- 
elusion  of  a  peace  )] 

7.  Why  and  wiien  did  the  Latins  declare 

r 


war  against  the  Romans)  Whywasitna- 
cessary  to  create  a  dictator)  What  was 
his  authority  )  How  long  did  it  continues  % 
Why  were  tribunes  created )  How  were 
they  elected)  What  were  the  duties  of 
their  office  )  To  wliat  number  were  they 
afterwards  increased)  When  may  the 
commencement  of  the  popular  government 
of  Rome  be  dated  )  In  what  way  wer^  the 
liberties  of  Rome  threatened  about  this 
time  )  How  was  this  danger  averted  V\JELe- 
peat  the  story  of  Coriolanus  )] 

8.  What  was  the  state  of  Athens  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period)  What  change 
took  place  in  648  B.  C. )  When  and  by 
whom  were  reformations  attempted  )  How 
was  it  accomplished  )-[What  was  the  cha* 
racter  of  Draco  and  his  laws)  What  is 
said  of  Solon  )  What  were  some  of  his  re> 
gulations)  What  anecdote  is  related  of 
him)] 

9.  What  usurper  wpeared  in  S60  B.  C.  t 
How  long  did  he  and  nis  posterity  exercise 
the  supreme  power  )-[Wnat  arts  were  em- 
ployed by  Pisistratus  to  secure  the  favour 
of  the  people  )  For  what  was  he  eminent  1 
How  was  the  democracy  restored  )  What 
became  of  Hippias  )] 

10.  What  effect  had  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  upon  the  Spartans  )  Vfith  what 
nation  were  they  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  war)  When  did  the  first  Messenian 
war  commence,  and  how  long  did  it  con- 
tinue) How  many  other  wars  were  there 
between  them  )  What  was  the  fate  of  the 
Messenians  ) 

11.  What  wasthe  state  of  the  kingdom  of 
IsRABL  at  the  commencement  of  this  peri- 
od )  During  whose  reign  did  this  event  oc- 
cur )-[What  was  the  cause  of  the  taking  of 
Samaria  by  Salmanazar  )  Wliat  became  of 
the  Israelites)  Who  were  the  Samaritans) 
Why  were  the  ten  tribes  destroyetl  as  a 
nation )]  ^ 

12.  What  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of 
JuDAB  after  the  commencement  of  tltis  pe- 
riod )  When  and  by  whom  was  Jerusalem 
taken  )-[  What  were  the  characters  of  the 
last  kings  of  Judah)] 

13.  When  did  the  seventy  years  cantivi^ 
commence)  Under  what  king  dia  this 
event  occur  )-[What  took  place  in  the  reign 
ofZedekiah)] 

14.  When,  and  under  what  king,  were 
the  Jews  permitted  to  return  to  their  na 
tive  land  ?  Who  were  tV<"!r  Vnrlf-r*  '^  Bi4 
their  attc nipts  to  rpbu ild  i  *  ■:  I'-.n pbj  1 1 1 -:■  et 
with  success  I  When  wna  ii  ecjmplj^ted) 
How  did  I  hey  celebrate  thla  event  HWhil 
effect  hh*i  aJveraity  on  many  of  tba  Jews  T] 

15.  InUt  how  Rmny  kit^j^doinii  was  tho  an- 
cient Assyrian  (?i[j])«rc  (Sivitletl  on  the  danth 
of  Sardan^ftaluu  1  Wtikh  is  the  first  in  or- 
der )  Who  wais  th  e  first  fcln  ff  o  f  Nineveh  1 
What  is  the  dale  of  tliie  ev^pfit  t  Who  are 
some  of  hlfl  ancccsfioral  Hy  whom  was 
this  kingdom  de  e  ( rrj  v  i?  ■  i  V  What  becarno  of 
Belshazzar )  When  d\i\  m\R  occur  T-L'VVhfii 
is  recorded  of  Sennacherib  !  What  wm 
ther9  remarkable  in  thUjft  of  Kelinchui 
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Mtkar^  Sow  (fid  BeUhftzzar  become  pe- 
etdiailjr  InfianonBl  Relate  the  circom- 
itencet  of  the  takinf  of  Babjloii  1] 

16.  How  lone  did  Babylon  continue  a 
•eparate  kingdom  1  Who  was  its  first 
Wmg  1  When,  and  br  whom  was  it  annex 
ed  to  Nfaierenl-rDid  any  thing  worthy  of 
notice  occnr  dnrmg  the  reicn  m  Nabonas- 
■ar?] 

17.  Which  was  the  last  in  order  of  the 
kingdoms  which  constituted  the  second 
empire  of  AssTrial  What  was  the  early 
state  of  this  kingdom?  Who  was  their 
first  king,  and  when  was  he  elected  ?  How 
(Bd  the  kingdom  of  the  Modes,  and  the  As- 
syrian empire,  become  united  with  that 
of  Persia  HFi^m  whom  were  the  Medes 
descended)  What  was  the  early  capital 
of  this  empire  1  What  was  the  late  of  De- 
foeeal  How  did  the  Scythians  obtam  a  re- 
sidence in  Medial  How  were  they  de- 
stroyed 1  Who  was  kins  of  Media  at  this 
tfanel  In  what  war  did  ne  engage?  For 
what  was  the  last  battle  remarkable  1  How 
dkl  Cyrus  become  king  of  Media  and  Per- 
sia?] 

la  What  Is  the  dale  of  Cyrusthe  Great? 
What  was  the  state  of  Pbrsia,  before  and 
•Iter  his  reign?  What  was  the  character 
of  Cyrus?  what  was  the  resuh  of  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scythians  ?  By  whom 
was  he  succeeded?    What  did  he  add  to 

ee  emph^?  Who  was  hia  aucceaaor? 
ow  many  years  B.  f '.  was  iliia  tivent  % 
(From  whom  were  tfat'  inliiigbitaDts  nf  P^r- 
aia  descended?  What  inculciit  telating  to 
Aeir  ear^  history  la  record(!ti  in  Scriih 
tore  1  What  was  the  education  a  f  Cyru^  ? 
Bow  was  he  affected  by  &  \ialMo  the  iiourt 
^f  his  grand-father  Atty  age  s,  i  What  \i  re- 
iMed  of  his  conduct  thera  t  How  d[i]  he 
obtain  an  entrance  mtf>  fUi]»ylanl  ILrw 
long  ^d  he  reign  avvr  chi^  vasi  enipire 
ik>ne?  How  lone  &Ui  ilu:  Ek^ptiana  re- 
main under  the  Per.'; ion  yoke  ^  Hy  wtiat 
stratagem  did  CambyJ^ea  eninr  Ejrvpi  7  In 
whose  reign  did  the  Jcwi  rebuUJ  ilie  Tem- 
ple?] 

19.  Wliat  Is  said  of  the  dynasties  of  Lydia 
doling  this  period  ?  For  what  was  Croesus 
celebrated?  By  wliom  was  his  kingdom 
conquered  ?-[what  occurred,  worthy  of  re- 
mark, in  the  contest  between  Cyrus  and 
Croesus?] 

20.  By  whom  was  ^^pfgoTemed  during 
this  period?  When  was  ^^ypt  conquered 
by  Cambyses.  king  of  Persia  ?-[What  is 
said  of  Sahbacon?  Of  Tharaca?  What 
connexion  had  Pharaoh  Necho  with  the 
Jewish  history?  What  was  the  end  of 
Psammenitus  ?] 

DUHnguiMhed  Charaeten. 

Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent ?-[l.  What  is  the  table  respecting  the 
death  of  Bomulua? 

2:  Where wasSan^  bom, and  where 
a^  ahe  flourish?  Whatisher  story?  Fbr 
what  Immt*  her  poems  been  sdmlrodf  1 


1  When  did  JUboo  fiourliht  ffy  tv!^ 
did  he  acquire  a  high  reputadon?  What 
was  his  onginal  condition?  what  was  the 
occasion  of  his  death  ? 

4.  What  more  is  said  of  Solon  ? 

6.  Where  was  Thales  bom?  In  w^iat 
sciences  was  he  eminent?  When  did  Ita 
die,  and  how  old  was  he  ? 

5.  What  ii  related  of  the  death  of  C^- 
ms? 

7.  What  was  the  character  of  Anacreon, 
and  his  writings  ? 

&  For  what  was  Pythafnraa  celebr» 
ted?  J 

PERIOD  vn. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  When,  and  under  what  king^  did  the 
Persians  iuTade  Greece?  What  was  the 
size  of  their  fleet  and  army  ?  Where  did 
they  meet?  Who  successfttUv  opposed 
them  there  ?  What  was  the  lote  on  each 
side  ?  What  is  the  date  of  this  event  V 
[What  was  the  cause  of  this  war  ?  Where 
was  Marathon  i^tuated  ?  How  did  MUtiades 
become  sole  commander?  To  what  wan 
the  success  of  the  Greeks  owing  ?  What 
treatment  did  he  afterwards  receive  from 
his  countrymen?  With  what  did  Greece 
abound  at  this  time?  What  is  related  of 
Themistocles  ?  What  was  his  character? 
How  (fid  he  behave  under  the  ungrateful 
treatment  of  his  countrymen  ?] 

2.  Who  prosecuted  the  war  against 
Greece?  What  celebnrated  battles  were 
fought  in  the  early  part  of  this  war  ?  What 
is  the  date  of  these  battles?  Who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  defencfiiv  their 
country?  What  was  the  size  of  JLerxea' 
army  ?  How  long  was  this  army  resisted 
at  the  pass  of  ThermopylsB  ?  By  how  many 
men?  What  was  the  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  Persians?  Was  their  progress  finally 
arrested?  How  did  the  Persians  treat 
Athens  ?-[What  anecdotes  are  related  to 
slv".v  tVte  character  of  Xerxes?  What  ci^ 
tic^  Tf?  fused  to  send  the  token  of  homage 
to  rlH?  Persian  king?  Who  was  LeonidasL 
ani  viUcre  did  he  meet  the  Persians? 
Whiii  rt'ply  did  he  give  Xerxes  when  he 
dciEinndod his  arms?  Describe  the  battle 
wliich  ensued.  What  was  the  success  ol 
the  Athenian  fleet?  Who  commanded  it? 
What  was  the  conduct  of  Xerxes  on  wit- 
nessing  this  defeat  ?  Describe  the  battle 
of  Platsra.  When  was  the  Persian  fleet  de- 
stroyed ?1 

3.  Did  Xerxes  make  >nv  further  attempta 
upon  Greece  ?  What  became  of  him  ? 
what  was  the  state  of  the  military  glory  of 
the  Greeks  ?  What  was  tlie  canse  of  their 
prosperity  ?    Who  was  Cimon  ? 

4.  When  did  be  commence  his  mlF.tarj 
career  7  What  were  his  soccesses  acainat 
the  Persians  ?-[How  long  (fid  the  military 
glory  of  the  Greeks  continue  ?  What  waa 
tne  treatment  wliicli  Cimon  received  froin 
his  toontry men  ?    In  what  way  ^d  he  ud> 
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mare  the  city  T   What  anecddtes  kre  re- 
liorded  of  Aristides  ?] 

6.  Between  whom  was  the  power  of 
Athens  divided?  Which  obtained  the  con- 
trol in  the  republic  t  What  effect  had  his 
administration  upon  Athens  1  When  did 
the  LacedsemOnian  vrar  commence  1  How 
long  did  Peneles  live  after  its  commence- 
ment? Who  succeeded  him?  On  what 
terms  was  the  Lacedsemonian  war  closed  ? 
What  ^artad  signalized  himself  in  this 
iyar?-[what  more  is  said  of  Pericles? 
Give  an  account  of  his  death,  and  the  oc- 
casion of  it.  What  ^^as  the  cause  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  war  ?  Wliat  was  the  con- 
duct of  Alclbiades,  during  this  war  ?  What 
treatment  did  he  receive  from  the  Atheni- 
ans ?  Why  did  the  Athenians  wish  his  re- 
turn? In  what  manner  did  he  return? 
What  was  the  termination  of  his  varied 
life?  What  brought  the  Lacedaemonian 
war  to  a  close?  What  was  the  conse- 
quence to  Athens  ?] 

6.  What  government  was  established  at 
Athens  ?  when  and  by  whom  was  the  re- 
publican government  re-established  ?-[Who 
were  the  thirty  tyrants?  How  lon^  did 
tliev  continue  in  authority?  What  is  as- 
cribed to  Lysauider?] 

7.  What  occurred  to  stain  the  Athenian 
character,  about  this  time  ?-[Who  was  So- 
crates ?  What  were  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  his  philosophy?  Mention  the  circum 
stances  of  his  death?] 

8.  What  celebrated  event  occurred  in  the 
year  401  B.  C.l  What  are  the  remarkable 
circumstances  of  this  retreat  ?-( What  was 
the  occasion  of  the  Greeks  being  in  such  a 
situation  ?  Who  has  written  an  account  of 
this  retreat?  How  did  Sparta  become  eu' 
gaged  in  this  war  ?  What  was  the  result  to 
Sparta  ?    When  was  a  peace  concluded  ?] 

9.  Which  of  the  Grecian  States  became 
distin^shed  during  this  period?  What 
occasioned  the  war  between  this  state  and 
Bparta?  What  states  assisted  Thebes? 
Who  were  the  Theban  leaders?  What 
celebrated  battles  were  gained  by  the  The- 
bans  ?  What  is  the  date  of  these  battles? 
What  paved  the  way  for  the  entire  subjuga- 
tion or  the  Grecian  states  to  a  foreign  pow- 
er ?-[How  long  was  the  Theban  fortress 
kept  by  the  Spartans  ?  By  whom,  and  how 
was  it  received  ?  What  was  the  station  and 
character  of  Bpaminondas  ?  To  what  was 
the  success  of  the  Theban  army  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuctra  owing?  How  were  these 
two  generals  treated  by  their  countrymen  ? 
Qitre  an  account  of  the  death  of  Epaminon* 
das?) 

10.  What  change  took  place  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  jRome,  during  this  period  ?  Had  it 
Hot  been  a  democracjf  beK>re?'[How  was 
this  change  effected?] 

11.  When,  and  upon  what  occasion  did 
tiie  Romans  choose  a  Dictator  ?  Who  was 
appointed?  What  service  did  he  render 
his  country  ?  How  long  did  he  retain  his 
power?- [What  was  the  character  of  Cin- 
einnatasl   What  more  is  said  of  tUm?] 


12.  When  wert^  the  DtBcemtbrt  cluto^? 
For  what  purpose  ?  What  was  the  charatf^ 
ter  of  their  laws  ?  How  many  crimes  were 
punishable  With  death  ?-lWhat  was  the  first 
code  of  laws  of  the  Romans  ?  In  what  way 
did  the  Decemviri  exercise  their  autliority  1 
How  long  did  this  government  last  ?  Wliat 
tragical  event  was  the  cause  of  its  dkUMdtt* 
tion?] 

13.  Whathnportantl&wpa8sed4^fi.C.1 
Wliat  was  substituted  for  Consuls,  the  same 
year?  Were  the  Consuls  ever  restored? 
When  was  the  office  of  Censors  created? 
Wliat  was  their  duty  ?-[What  barriers  sepa- 
rated the  patricians  and  plebeians  ?  How 
were  they  removed?  Why  was  the  office 
of  Censors  important  ?] 

14.  How  did  the  Senate  repay  themselves 
for  their  concession  to  the  people?  What 
effect  had  this  on  Roman  ambition  ? 

15.  Wliat  cities  were  taken  by  Camillus? 
When  were  they  taken  ?'[What  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  siege  of  Veii?  What 
occurred  during  the  attack  on  Falerii? 
Wliafbecame  of  Camillus?) 

16.  What  calamity  befel  Rome  soon  after 
these  successes?  When  did  this  event 
occur  i  How  were  they  expelled  from  the 
city  ?-( What  was  the  cause  of  this  invasion  ? 
What  occurred  in  the  Senate  house  ?  How 
was  tlie  capital  preserved  from  the  general 
ruin  ?) 

17.  Wlien  did  the  Roman  constitution 
undergo  another  change?  What  was  iti 
What  effect  had  this  on  the  power  of  Rome? 
•[What  was  the  cause  of  this  change?) 

18.  When,  and  by  whom  was  the  king^ 
dom  of  Egypt  restored?  How  long  did  it 
continue  mdependent?  To  what  power 
was  it  then  subjected? 

19.  With  what  nation  Is  the  history  of 
Persia  involved  during  this  period  ?  What 
sovereigns  were  engaged  in  this  war? 
-rWhat  is  said  of  Artaxerxes  I.?  What  of 
Xerxes  II.?  What  of  Artaxerxes  H.,  and 
Ochus  ?] 

20.  What  king  first  gave  Macedon  celeb* 
rity  7    What  advance  had  he  made  in  con- 

auest,  before  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexan- 
er  ?-[In  what  way  did  he  ascend  the  throne? 
What  was  his  character?  What  more  la 
related  of  him?) 

Diaiinguiahed  Ckaractera. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  character* 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent ?-[].  What  is  said  of  ConfUcius? 

2.  what  does  the  history  of  Herodottia 
describe?  In  what  dialect  was  it  written, 
and  what  is  its  character  ? 

3.  Ofwhat  country  was  Pindar  a  native? 
What  is  said  of  his  compositions? 

4.  For  what  statues  was  Phidias  celebra* 
ted?  ..     . 

6.  What  is  said  of  the  life  of  Euripides  1 
What  of  his  writings  ?  . 

6.  For  what  was  Sophocles  distinMJsh- 
ed  ?  What  is  said  of  his  writings  1  "what 
anecdote  is  related  of  himi  Wfiat^ms  t^« 
occasion  of  his  de^hlQ^^g,^ 
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7.  OfwhiteoimtfT  was  Socrates  a  natWet 
What  was  his  earn  occupation?  What 
was  hia  character  1  Why  was  he  condemn- 
ed to  diel    What  was  his  belien 

8.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Thu- 

r'des  write  his  history  of  the  Peloponne- 
war?    What  are  the  peculiarities  of 
his  style  T 

9.  Where  was  Hippocrates  bom  1  How 
did  he  acquire  the  knowledge  of  medicine  1 

10.  What  more  can  you  say  of  Xeno> 
phoni] 

PERIOD  VUL 

What  IS  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  What  was  the  situation  of  Greece,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  period  1  with 
what  nation  is  their  history  connected? 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  sacred  war? 
How  did  Philip  become  engaged  in  it? 
Who  roused  the  Athenians  to  oppose  him  ? 
When  was  the  battle  of  Cheronea?  How 
were  the  Greeks  treated  by  Philip  ?-[How 
did  Philip  obtain  a  place  in  the  Amphict^r. 
onic  council  ?    From  what  is  the  term  Phi- 

Srpic  derived  ?  What  proof  is  recorded  of 
e  success  of  his  eloquence  ?  What  great 
expedition  was  Philip  contemplating  at  the 
time  of  his  death?    How  did  he  die  ?] 

2.  When  did  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip, 
enter  Greece?  What  did  he  do  there? 
[How  old  was  he  when  he  began  to  reign  ? 
What  is  said  of  his  early  life?  Describe 
his  interview  with  Diocenes.  What  was 
the  result  of  his  consisting  the  oracle  at 
Delphos  ?  Did  he  retain  possession  of  the 
Grecian  states  without  an  eflfbrt?] 

3.  When  did  Alexander  invade  Persia? 
How  old  was  he  ?  What  was  the  size  of 
his  army  ?  What  countries  did  he  conquer  ? 
How  long  was  he  in  conquering  them? 
Where,  and  how  <Md  he  die?  Wnat  was 
his  character  ?-{Where  was  his  first  bat- 
tle with  the  Persians  fought?    What  was 

the  fimif  r'  -"'-  -^ 7  ?    ^^^^;nT-  — -  -^e 

npjrt  eocc 

que  nee  ity  tur  i\-i>iLiJ.r> :    ll^jw  ^li-,\ 

plo?  himspil'  from  iJnia  time  to  tine  hati}e  of 

A  rbe^a  t    What  \e  said  of  this  halt  ie  f    Wtittt 

more  riid  h**  acc^^mplJBh'?    What  iuBlances 

oCtuTilable  fcelJiw  are  recorded  of  him  1] 

4.  Hoiw  w<^re  the  poafiesHtonft  of  Alpiaji- 
der  dividoiJ,  immediately  ftder  his  flpsth? 
Bow  were  they  aiterwarda  d  \v]  ded  1  Wb  Ich 
vrmA  the  naott  powerful  of  theafl  divrsiona? 
-tHow  did  AltMumder's  &iil31v  become  ex- 
tinct?] 

6.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  Grecian 
states,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  ?  What 
and  when  was  the  last  effort  made  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  liberty  ?-rWbat  was  the  occa- 
sfon  of  the  death  of  Demosthenes?  In 
what  respect  did  he  differ  from  Phocion  ? 
What  was  the  character  and  death  of  Pho- 
cion ?  What  prevented  the  success  of  the 
Achaean  league  ?] 


become  subject  to  tiie  Aomansl  When, 
and  by  whom  was  Greece  subdued  ?  What 
was  the  pretext  for  attacking  Greece  1  Un- 
der  what  name  did  Greece  become  a  pro- 
vince of  Rome?-[What  was  the  occasion 
of  introducing  the  Romans  into  Greece? 
What  was  the  result  to  Macedonia,  and 
their  last  king,  Perseus?  What  was  the 
iate  of  Corinth?  In  what  year  did  this  oc- 
cur? What  other  event  renders  this  year 
important?  What  is  said  of  Philopoemon  ? 
WbatofNabis?] 

7.  What  was  the  situation  of  Romb  at  the 
commencement  of  this  period? 

8.  What  nations  did  the  Romans  easily 
subdue  ?  Against  whom  did  they  then  turn 
their  arms?  How  long  were  they  engaged 
in  this  war  ?  What  nation  did  they  subju- 
gate in  the  mean  time?  [What  was  tne 
country  of  the  Samnites  ?  What  remarka- 
ble instance  of  bravery  occurred  during  the 
war  with  this  nation  ?  What  incident  in  the 
war  with  the  Latins  shows  the  sternness  of 
Roman  virtue  ?] 

9.  What  mortification  did  the  Roman  army 
experience  during  the  war  with  the  Sam- 
nites? When  were  they  subdued?  What 
nation  shared  their  fate  ?-[Relate  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans?] 

10.  When  were  the  Romans  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Tuscans  ?  What  general  de- 
feated them?  What  was  the  most  impor- 
tant war  in  which  they  were  engaged  at 
this  time?  How  did  Pyrrhus  become  en- 
gaged with  the  Romans?  What  was  the 
success  of  his  attack  on  them  ?  When  did 
all  Italy  submit  to  the  Romans  l-fWhat 
anecdote  illustrates  the  ambition  of  Pyr- 
rhus? To  what  was  he  indebted  for  hia 
first  successes  in  Italy?  What  was  his 
fortun^iin  Sicily  ?  What  instance  of  gene- 
rosity is  mentioned?  Whatwas  the  condi- 
tion of  the  States  of  Italy  after  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans?] 

11.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Punic  war?  When  did  it  commence Y 
How  long  did  it  last?  What  exception  is 
mentioned  to  the  general  success  of  the 
Romans?  What  reasons  were  thore  for 
supposing  that  the  Romans  would  not  sno- 
ceed  in  their  naval  engagements  ?  Where 
was  the  principal  scene  of  this  war  ?  On 
what  terms  did  the  Carthaginians  conclude 
a  peace  ?-rWhat  was  the  object  of  both 
nations?  What  was  the  success  of  the 
naval  engagements?  What  orders  were 
given  to  Regulus  ?  Why  did  he  wish  to  re- 
turn home?  How  were  the  Carthaginians 
enabled  to  defeat  him?  In  what  vray  did 
he  show  tmcommon  devotedness  to  his 
country  ?  What  was  the  condition  of  Sicily 
after  this  war?] 

12.  How  ions  did  the  peace  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  continue  ?  Over  what 
nations  did  the  Roman  arms  triumph  t 
How  often  had  the  temple,  of  Janus  been 
shut  since  the  foundation  of  the  city  ?  How 
did  the  Romans  employ  themselves  during 


6.  What  was  soon  tobe  the  &te  of  Mace-  this  toterval  ?-tWhat  was  the  cause  of  tliS 
dooia  and  Greece?    When  did  Macedonia  I  war  with  the  lUyiiana  and  Gauls  1J 
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1&  B(m  dM  liM  OtftMntaiui 
this  aeaaon  of  peacel  How  wu  the 
cond  Panic  war  commenced  1  Who  was 
the  leader  in  this  war?  When  did  this 
war  commence,  and  how  long  did  it  last? 
Where  was  the  war  at  first  carried  onl 
With  what  saccess?  Why  was  Hannibal 
obliged  to  leave  Italy?  What  finally  deci- 
ded the  fate  of  the  war?  On  what  terms 
did  the  Carthaginians  obtain  a  peace? 
rWtiat  oath  didmnnibal  take  when  a  child? 
what  was  his  character  and  habits?  De- 
scribe the  course  of  Hannibal  from  Africa 
to  Italy.  How  old  was  he.  and  what  was 
the  number  of  his  troops?  What  battles 
were  lost  by  the  Romans?  What  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  CannsB? 
WhatissaidofPaulusJBmilius?  To  what 
causes  can  you  attribute  the  future  ill  suc- 
cess of  Haimibal?  Under  whom  were  the 
Romans  again  yictorious  ?  By  what  means 
did  Fabius  conduct  the  war  prosperously? 
Who  reduced  Spain?  What  was  the  fete 
of  Asdrubal?  Why  did  Scipio  carry  the 
war  into  Africa  ?  What  was  the  character 
of  Scipio?  What  was  the  loss  to  the  Car- 
thaginians at  the  battle  of  Zama?  What 
more  is  said  of  Hannibal?  When  did  the 
second  Punic  war  end?] 

14.  What  other  victories  were  obtained 
by  the  Romans  ?-[What  was  the  war  with 
PhUip  called?] 

16.  What  war  commenced  in  192  B.  C.  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  this  war?  What 
was  the  cause  of  it?  What  was  the  conse- 
quence of  these  successes  to  Rome? 

16.  What  is  said  of  the  govenmient  of 
BxciLT?  With  what  nation  were  they  fre- 
qnendy  at  war  ?  When  were  they  brought 
mder  the  Roman  sway?-[What  were  me 
circumstances  of  tlie  early  settlement  of 
this  island?  By  whom  was  Syracuse  found- 
ed ?  Who  established  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment there?  What  was  the  character  of 
his  successor.  Dionysius  the  younger? 
Who  effected  his  first  banishment?  Who 
his  second  ?  By  whom  was  this  city  taken  ? 
What  interesting  anecdote  is  connected 
with  the  taking  of  this  city  ?] 

17.  When,  and  under  what  monarch  did 
the  kingdom  of  Srau.  arise  into  hnport- 
ance  ?  To  whom  did  it  lUl  on  the  first  di- 
vision of  Alexander's  empire?  How  did 
Selencns  obtain  it?  What  were  the  sove- 
reigns of  this  kingdom  called  ?-[By  whom 
was  Syria  settled?  What  do  we  learn  of 
the  kins  of  Syria  from  the  Bible  ?] 

1?.  TlUy',v  :livf  ^i""- ■■  -A-^i  ■■Ti'.iJu  p^^^?fSs1on 
of  iV!:ig.t.i.,tL,ii  1  ^^j.ixL  |n>-vrnu-l  his  re- 
tain eng  itl-fWhflwaa  Lhc  uucccssor  of  Se- 
en ci}&  and  wliat  in  rplatcd  of  him  ^  Wliat 
.fl  said  of  Aut  l(H'  {\  »s  Theoa  J  Who  rpl^jned 
bdtween  Itlin  iitnl  Antiochua  the  Oreat? 
Relolo  the  principal  Rvema  of  hi9  foipi? 
Wliat  occurred  dufinjt  th<i  rnli^  of  Spl^a- 
i;u9  PhilopalQtf  What  wrts  the  octaflion 
of  the  dfliath  of  hia  ttuecttKior  Amiochus 
Epiphancfil  Whm  is  i^m  of  iW  omer  bo- 
vsrelgna  durlDg  t  nis  pftfioiJ  t] 

30.  What  do  we  nodce  In  the  Wstory  of 


the  Jjnra  at  the  oommciieeiikeflt  cTttttMi 
riod?  What  was  their  state  under  ttu» 
kings  of  Persia?  When  did  this  prosper- 
ous state  expire  ?-[What  particular  fiivours 
did  they  receive  under  Artaxerxes  ?  What 
abuses  were  reformed  by  Nehemiah  and 
Joiada?  How  was  Alexander  the  Great 
met  by  the  high  priest?] 

21.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Jews  after 
323B.C.?  What  was  the  consequence  of  an 
invasion  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ?  When 
were  the  Syrians  driven  from  Jndea 
Who  was  the  leader  of  the  Jews  on  this 
occasion  ?-[Relate  the  circumstances  of  the 
invasion  of  Judea  by  Ptolemy  governor  of 
Egypt?  When,  and  by  whom  was  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  called  the  Septua- 

S'nt  made  ?  What  led  the  Jews  to  revolt 
Dm  Antiochus  ?  How  was  his  death  con- 
nected with  this  event  ?  What  was  th6  ftte 
of  Judas  Maccabeus?] 

22l  What  was  the  state  of  Eom  when 
conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great  ?  What 
change  took  place  after  his  death?  When 
did  wis  event  occur?  How  long  did  the 
PtolemsBan  dynasty  last?  Who  was  the 
last  sovereign  ?  How  manv  of  this  dynasQr 
are  included  in  this  penod?-[Who  wera 
these  princes,  and  what  is  said  of  them  ?] 

23.  tVhen  does  the  history  of  Partbui 
begin?  By  whom  was  it  founded?  Of 
what  did  it  at  first  consist?  What  are  the 
successors  of  Arsaces  called  ?-[What  did 
the  Parthian  empire  include?  To  whom 
had  Parthia  been  subject?  What  was  the 
occupation  of  the  Parthians?] 

2ti.  What  was  the  character  of  die  Arsa^ 
cidae?  How  far  did  Mithridates  L  extend 
his  dominions? 

25.  What  is  the  date  of  the  commence* 
ment  and  close  of  the  third  dynasty  of  Chx- 
MA?  How  many  emperors  did  it  include, 
and  what  is  it  called?  When  did  the  fourUi 
dynasty  begin  snd  terminate  ?  How  many 
emperors  did  it  hiclude?  Whatisitcalledl 
•rWhat  is  related  of  Chans?  What  vrm 
accomplished  by  Chingi  What  is  said  of 
hisambiUon?] 

Diatingmahea  CharaeterB. 

Who  were  the  distinguished  chatracten 
in  this  period,  and  for  D^at  were  they  emi- 
nent ?-[l.  What  is  said  of  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  manners  of  Plato?  What  of  his 
writings?  What  truth  did  he  naintaiii 
with  powerful  anruments  ? 

2.  When  did  ApeUes  live  ?  What  is  said 
of  his  pictures? 

3.  Mention  the  principal  circumstances 
in  the  life  of  Alexander.  What  anecdotes 
are  recorded  of  him  which  exhibit  amiable 
feeUngs? 

4.  What  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of 
Demosthenes'  ever  becoming  a  great  ora- 
tor? How  did  he  overcome  them?  How 
did  he  die  ? 

5.  What  was  the  peculiarity  of  Aristotle's 
mind?  What  is  said  of  his  writings,  habits, 
and  appearance  1   Where  did  he  teaehpiilt 
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6.  Where  did  Euclid  live,  and  where  did 
aeflouriahl  Forwhatwaflhedistiiignish- 
edl 

7.  When  and  where  did  Theocritiu  live? 
What  was  the  character  of  his  writings? 
What  waa  the  cause  of  his  death  1 

8.  Of  what  conntrjr  was  Zeno  a  native  1 
What  influenced  him  to  devote  his  life  to 
philosophy  1  Where  did  he  deUver  his  in- 
atmctkms?    What  was  his  character  and 


9.  In  vrtiat  way  did  Archimedes  assist  in 
defendinf  the  city  of  Syracuse,  when  be- 
■iefed  by  the  Romans  1] 

PERIOD  IX. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  Whatwastbestateoftheilomanpeo- 
1^  in  this  and  several  succeeding  periods  ? 
When  was  Cartliage  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans? How  long  was  the  war?  Who 
were  the  aggressors?  What  was  the  result 
to  Carthi«e  as  a  city  and  nation  ?-[What 
measures  did  the  CarUiaginians  take  to  pre- 
vent this  war  ?  What  deaumds  were  made 
iqxm  them  by  the  Romans  ?  How  did  tbey 
receive  them?  How  did  they  defend  the 
city,  snd  with  what  success  ?  In  what  way 
were  they  attacked  by  Scipk)  ?  What  other 
circumstances  relating  to  the  destruction  of 
the  d(T  are  mentioned?] 

2.  What  defeat  did  the  Romans  suffer 
about  this  ttoe'?  'W\.it  ^cess  attended 
their  ftrm»  In  Apm  a  &a>;  r  this  defeat  ?  When 
'did  Spun  Iccc  om«  a  Ron  tan  province  ?•[ What 
were  the  prlncJpiU  oicnts  of  this  war?] 

3.  What  was  the  iUtn?  of  Rome  133  years 
BlC.1  What  w&s  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Tfberluf  Gracchus?  Why  was 
his  bmfhpr  Caiu«  Gan^choB  obnoxious  to 
the  itobIc#1  WhhX  was  his  iate?-rWho 
we  re  tiie  One  chi  1  \M  mt  is  related  of  her  ? 
Whai  rircurjQitante  orrasioned  the  death 
of  TibehuBT  Whhl  was  the  character  of 
Caius  Grace hiia  1  To  what  were  these  tu- 
jnults  a  pr^liidet] 

4-  WLatwpi^  the  rnnquests  of  the  Ro- 
mans abroad  about  this  tune?  MThen  did 
the  war  with  Jngurtha  commence  and 
elose  ?  How  many  of  the  Numidian  army 
were  slain?  What  became  of  Jugurtha? 
What  Roman  generals  commanded  in  this 
war?-[W}io  was  Jugurtha?  How  did  he 
obtain  the  crown  of  Numidia?  What  was 
the  state  of  the  war  when  BCarius  succeeded 
to  the  command?  What  was  the  character 
of  Marius  ?  How  did  he  obtain  possession 
of  Jucurtha?] 

5.  m  what  war  were  the  Romans  again 
engaged  under  Marius?  What  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Social  war?  What  was  the 
result  of  this  war? 

6.  When  did  the  Mithridatic  war  eom- 
menee?  Where  had  Sylla  distinguished 
himself?  Why  was  his  appointment  to  this 
ipeditfcm  the  eaose  of  dreadftddisseiislons 


InRoinel  How  long  wasSyKa  absent,  am* 
what  was  his  success  ?-[Who  was  Mithii- 
date&  and  over  what  countries  did  he  ex- 
tend nis  dominion  ?  What  were  his  means 
for  carrying  on  a  war  with  Rome  ?  On 
what  pretence  did  the  Romans  attack  him  1 
Who  was  Sylla  and  what  was  his  characterl 
With  what  act  of  cruelty  did  Mhhridateo 
commence  this  war?  What  was  the  suc- 
cess of  the  two  battles  which  succeeded? 
Why  did  both  parties  desire  a  cessation  oi 
arms?] 

7.  When  did  the  cmitention  between  Ma- 
rius and  Sylla  begin?  What  was  the  con> 
duct  of  Sylla  when  recalled  to  Rome  ?  How 
did  he  enter  the  city  ?  What  was  his  sue* 
cess?  Why  did  Sylla  return  into  Asia? 
What  occurred  durmg  his  absence  ?-[Who 
was  Cinna,  and  what  was  his  character  ?] 

8.  Was  Sylla  victorious  in  Asia?  Whst 
was  his  conduct  on  his  return  to  Rome? 
-[By  whom  was  the  army  headed  which 
opposed  Sylla  ?  What  was  the  consequence 
of  this  battle?  With  what  purposes  did 
Sylla  enter  Rome  ?  How  far  aid  he  extend 
the  work  of  destruction?] 

9.  How  was  Sylla  enabled  to  siq>port  this 
violence  ?  When  did  this  dictatorship  com- 
mence and  how  long  did  it  last  ?  After  this 
time  what  was  the  government  of  Rome  ? 
What  was  the  character  of  Sylla's  dictator* 
ship  ?  How  were  the  Romans  freed  firom 
this  tvrant?  What  motives  led  him  to  re- 
linquish his  authority  ?-[What  more  is  re- 
lated of  him  ?1 

10.  What  was  the  situation  of  Stria  an> 
til  tt  htvaii.L  a  province  of  Rome?  When 
difl  that  f:-vi>iit  DCfiir1-(Who  w^re  the  firjt 
two  ^f  [he  SfllrucldiE  of  the  oreBent  era, 
anil:  what  1s  eakl  of  them  t  Whry  succeed- 
ed, and  vfhat  occurred  ^n  hia  roiffn  l  W"hy 
diia  the  Sjrrlane  exclude  the  ^Jeuclds 
fro  in  I  he  ihrouel  How  did  thev  ac^nm- 
plis)i  in  Who  reigtieil  afler  Tigranes? 
Who  reduced  9>-ria  to  aRDrnan  province  1| 

11.  What  was  effected  for  the  Jswb  by 
the  b  mill  e  ra  of  J  udaii  Mac  cab^n^  T  Wh*t 
wa.-i  ^ccornpliahed  by  John  HvrcAQus  I 
For  what  wna  be  cjelebnatedl  When  atw* 
hoH^  long^  did  he  reign  I  Wliat  tw^j  o^cea 
wer4?  n;ut4?[1  in  hlni  Rjid  cnntiuui^d  tn  hJs 
fiuiiiJv^  By  whHt  iippeUatifln  4if«  hia  de- 
scriHlaict^  dt3rtinpiiahpflT-[What  more  Js 
sai  <  1  0  r  tly  r  ca  mm  1  W  hfv  wm*  Arietobulu  ■,, 
an<  I  wh.it  is  tr  cori"  rT  nf  h  J  m  I'l 

12.  What  vma  th^  oU^c  of  Kotft  duiliig 
this  period?  How  many  cities  did  these 
states  include  ?-[What  was  the  first  Ptirfemy 
of  this  period  called  ?  What  waa  his  cha- 
racter ?  Who  was  his  successor,  and  mdiat 
is  recorded  of  him  1] 

13.  What  was  thesftnanon  of  Pabtbia 
during  this  period!  Who  were  its  prin- 
cipal sovereigns  ?-[On  what  occasion  wers 
the  Chinese  first  known  to  appear  abroad  1] 

Distinguished  CharaeUn, 

Who  were  the  distinguished  ebarioten 
in  this  period,  and  lor  what  wen  tiwf 
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emlMntHl'  ftelate  the  nrliioiiMd  eiroom* 
fltancea  in  the  life  of  Pol/biiis.  What  hi» 
tory  did  he  write)  and  what  ia  ita  charac- 
ter 1 

2.  When  did  Apollodorus  flourish,  and 
what  did  he  write  1 

3.  Of  what  kind  of  writing  was  LnciUua 
the  founder  ?  What  is  said  of  him  bj 
filackweUI 

4.  What  anecdote  is  recorded  of  Har 
riusl] 

PERIODS. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  What  was  the  state  of  Rome  at  the 
conmiencement  of  this  period  1  What  dis' 
tinguished  character  made  his  iq[ipearance 
at  this  time  1  What  was  his  first  military 
enterprise,  and  how  was  it  rewarded? 
What  were  his  next  exploits  7*[What  ap* 
peared  from  this  time  to  be  his  object? 
V/hat  advantages  did  CsBsar  possess  for  ob- 
taining office  and  popularity  i  What  remark 
Was  made  of  him  oy  Cicero  ?] 

2.  What  contentions  broke  out  after  the 
death  of  Sylla?  How  were  they  termina- 
ted ?-[What  was  the  occasion  of  the  war 
between  Catulus  and  Lepldus  ?  What  was 
the  result?  Who  was  Sertorius?  What 
was  the  origin  of  his  war?  By  whom  was 
it  terminated?  Relate  the  cause,  progress, 
and  close  of  the  Servile  war.] 

3.  Which  was  one  of  the  most  important 
wars  in  which  Rome  was  ever  engaged  ? 
By  what  means  had  Mithridates  rendered 
liimself  formidable  to  the  Roman  power  ? 
By  whom  was  he  defeated?  To  what 
were  his  successes  afterwards  owing  ?  By 
what  general  was  this  powerful  enemy 
finally  subdued?  When  did  the  war  ter- 
minate ?-[How  long  was  Mithridates  the 
enemy  of  Rome  ?  How  was  he  enabled  to 
maintain  so  long  a  contest?  By  what 
means  had  Pompey  acquired  his  populari- 
ty? Why  did  not  this  great  authority 
which  was  given  him  by  the  people,  render 
him  dangerous  to  their  liberties  ?  Relate 
Ihe  events  of  this  war.  What  was  the  fate 
of  Mithridates?] 

4.  After  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  what 
did  Pompey  accomplish  ?  When,  and  how 
did  he  enter  Rome?-[What  nations  did 
Pompev  make  experience  the  power  of 
Rome  m  this  expedition  ?  Wnat  is  said  of 
lis  triumph?    What  was  the  amount  of 

j-easures  carried  to  Rome  ?  Was  the  real 
jf.  rosperity  of  Rome  increased  by  these  vic- 
tories?] 

6.  Who  was  Sefgius  Catiline?  By  what 
is  he  rendered  conspicuous  ?  How  was  his 
project  ftiistrated  ?  What  became  of  Cati- 
Uoe  ?    What  gave  Cicero  so  much  renown  ? 

6.  What  was  the  occasion  of  Pompey's 
contention  with  Crassus?  For  what  was 
Crosar  aq){rlng  ?  How  did  he  endeavour  to 
accomplish  his  object  ?  What  arose  out  of 
tLdamikm?  When  did  thisoccurY  How 
w«r9  4h«  power  and  popnlarily  of  Caiat 


strength  Bned  7    Wtjot  eSttot  had  the  triam> 
virate  cin  the  kiberilBs  oTRome? 

7.  How  did  these  liiree  individual!  ftivid* 
tho  cinplre  ?  O^  what  base  acts  was  Ceesar 
guilty  Ge^rnrtj  lie  (lepariijd  to  his  govern 
mi-iiLt  On  wbut  pretext  was  this  accom- 
pli^ hP4j  1  Hy  vihfnu  wan  he  recalled  from 
exiUi  i[W\mt  w^tltetLliaracter  of  Cicero  1 
HltTtv  wii.'i  Kin  banjsiinient  accomplished) 
When,  luiJ  viUy  was  iie  recalled  by  Pom* 
pev?J 

8.  Of  what  country  was  Csesar  the  go* 
vemor?  How  did  he  conduct  himself 
there?  When  did  he  invade  and  subdue 
Britain  ?-[6ive  an  account  of  his  conquests 
during  the  nine  years  he  remained  governor 
of  Gaul.] 

9.  What  put  an  end  to  the  Triumvirate  I 
To  what  did  CsBsar  and  Pompey  aspire  after 
this  event?  What  was  the  comparative 
strength  of  each  ?  What  was  the  result  of 
the  ambition  of  these  two  individuals? 
Where  did  they  meet  in  battle  ?  What  was 
the  consequence  to  Pompey  and  his  army  ? 
What  is  the  date  of  this  event?- [What 
propo8iti(«s  were  made  by  Cssar  to  tlie 
senate  before  he  turned  his  arms  against 
his  countiy?  Why  did  they  not  comply 
with  them  ?  What  c  ircumstances  are  men- 
tioned respecting  Cesar's  entrance  into 

What  was 


Italy? 


was  his  reception  there? 


Where  did  Pompey  ^o?  How  long 
Csesar  in  subduing  »pain  ?  To  what  offices 
was  he  chosen  ?  what  was  the  situation  of 
Pompey's  army  ?  Where  did  the  opposing 
armies  first  meet  ?  What  was  the  result  1 
What  anecdote  is  related  to  illustrate  the 
cliaracter  of  Cssar?  Where  was  their 
next  meeting?  What  was  the  difference 
in  the  respective  armies?  Wliat  determin* 
ed  the  iate  of  the  battle  ?  What  was  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  Caesar  ?  How  were  the 
▼anquished  treated  by  him?  Relate  the 
tragical  fate  of  Pompey  ?] 

10.  By  what  means,  and  when,  did  Egrpi 
become  a  Roman  province  ?  Whom  did  he 
subdue  two  years  after  this  ?-[What  indu- 
ced Caesar  to  engage  on  the  side  of  Cteopa* 
tra?  How  did  he  convey  the  report  of  the 
reduction  of  Phamaces  to  Rome?] 

11.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  Caesar  to 
hasten  to  Rome ?  Who  had  taken  uparms 
in  Africa?  What  was  the  result?  When 
did  Caesar  return  in  triumph  to  Rome  1 
How  did  he  obtain  the  fevour  of  the  peo- 
ple r  What  honours  and  titles  were  be- 
stowed upon  him?-[Relate  the  story  of 
Cato.] 

12.  When,  and  why  did  Caesar  go  again 
hito  Spain?  What  was  his  success?  To 
what  did  he  now  turn  his  attention  ?  How 
did  he  use  his  power  ?  What  did  he  ac- 
complish? 

13.  How  and  when  was  his  brilliant  course 
ended?  What  was  the  cause  of  this  con* 
siriracy  against  him?-lAs  Caesar  possessed 
the  power,  why  was  it  supposed  that  he 
wished  the  title  of  king?  By  whom  was  the 
conspiracy  headed  ?Was  there  any  rea^ 
son  ht  siippo#ng  that  BmtiM  WKild  not 
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ofthetMSthcrf'CnMr.    How  many 

Uvea  were  aacrificed  before  Csaar  reach- 
ed hia  elevatioo  1  Bywhatiathedarkneaa 
of  bia  character  relieved  1] 

14.  What  peculiar  atate  of  things  was 
produced  by  the  death  of  Casaar?  What 
obliged  the  coni^iratora  to  flee?  When 
Waa  the  aecond  triumvirate  formed  1  Of 
vriMitn  did  it  coitaiat?  What  aUpnlation 
did  they  make  among  themselves  1*(Who 
aaiTered  In  conaeqaence  of  thia  stipula- 
tion 1] 

15.  What  engagement  toelc  place  at  Phi- 
Uppi,  which  decided  tlie  &te  of  the  empire  1 
When  did  it  occur  1  By  whom  was  it  won  1 
What  effect  had  this  battle  on  Raman  liber- 
ty 1  How  did  Brutna  and  Casaitia  escape 
tae  hands  of  their  enemies  1-[How  was 
thia  battle  lost  by  the  republicans?  fiow 
waa  Bmtoa  affected  by  the  death  of  Cas- 
aiual  Why  did  Brutua  take  the  field  again? 
What  was  bis  fate  1  What  were  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  Octaviua  ?  How  did  he  gain 
his  popularity?] 

16.  In  what  way  did  Octaviua  and  An- 
dMmy  employ  themselves,  after  they  had 
banished  Lepidus  ?-fWho  had  been  admit- 
ted into  a  ahare  of  power  and  iwseessions  of 
the  triumvirate  ?  How  waa  he  disposed  of?] 

17.  Whatwas  the  ccmsequence  of  Antho- 
ny's summoning  the  queen  of  ^jrpt  to  an- 
swer for  her  disaffection  to  the  Roman  go- 
venunent?  What  were  the  immedtete 
eauses  of  the  war  between  him  and  Octa- 
viua ?  Where  and  when  did  they  come  to 
an  engagement  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of 
CSeojMttra  and  Anthony  on  this  occasion  ? 
What  terms  did  she  offer  Octavius  ?  What 
were  the  designs  of  Octavius  respecting 
Cleopatra?  How  were  ihcy  frustrated? 
What  became  of  Anthony?  What  was 
now  the  situation  of  Octavius  ?  When  did 
Egypt  become  a  Roman  province  ?-[What 
was  the  character  of  Anthony  ?  What  was 
the  amount  of  forces  collected  at  the  biOtle 
U  Actium  ?  What  decided  the  fate  of  this 
batUeJI 

la  What  was  now  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  1  What  was  Octavius  called  ? 
What  was  his  power?  In  what  way  did 
he  almost  efl^e  the  memory  of  his  former 
erueMes?  For  what  was  his  reign  remark- 
able ?  What  is  the  most  important  event 
which  ever  took  place  in  our  world  ?-[ At 
what  peculiar  crisis  did  our  Saviour  wpear  ? 
Waa  the  adminirtration  of  Augustus  mvour- 
able  to  liberty?    Why  was  an  absolute 

Kremment  necessary  to  the  tranquillity  of 
me  ?  What  offices  and  titles  did  Augus- 
tus take  1  Through  whose  advice  did  he 
retain  his  usurped  authority  ?  Of  what  was 
Mecisnas  a  patron?  What  anecdotes  are 
relirted  of  Augustus?  How  loag  was  his 
teign  ?  For  what  purpose  were  the  few 
wars  in  which  he  was  engaged  carried  on? 
What  was  the  most  serious  duaster  he  ex- 
"nrieneed?  Aim  an  account  of  his  domw- 
hfe.    Whan  and  where  fdid  he  die  11 


parti 
Sell 


6  hfe.    When  and  where  fdid  he  die  ?1 


other  natioBa  daring  thia  periodi  Whtf 
waa  the  state  of  the  Asmonten  dmaaty  at 
this  time?  When  and  how  waa  Antipater 
placed  upon  the  throne  ?-[What  became  4^ 
Aristobmus  ?] 

aa.  When  did  Herod  the  Great  become 
king  of  Judea?  Who  was  b^  and  what 
was  the  character  of  his  reign  ?<[What  og» 
currences  of  his  reign  arc  noticed?] 

21.  What  kings  of  the  Lagidae  fiunily  oc- 


cupied the  throne  of  Egypt  during  this  pe 
_.*;.    ,«, -id  ft  end"    ^ 

governed  afterwards  HWhat  was  the  his* 


riod?    With  whom  did  ft  end?    How  lone 
had  they  reigned  in  Egypt?    How  vraa  it 


tory  of  Cleopatra,  before  the  arrival  of 
Anthony  in  Egypt?  What  is  said  of  her 
personal  i^pearance  and  mannem?  What 
18  related  of  her  by  Pliny  ?  Mention  the 
remaining  circumstances  of  her  history.] 

22.  What  is  said  of  Parthian  during  this 
period  ?*[ What  was  the  result  of  the  en>e- 
dition  of  Crassus  against  Parthiat  Wnat 
is  said  of  Orodes  and  Phraates  ?] 

Dtetinguwhed  CharacUrs» 

Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
in  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  en^ 
nent?-[l.  Of  what  country  was  Lucretius 
a  native?  What  were  his  tenets?  W)iat 
is  the  character  of  his  writings  ? 

2.  From  whom  was  Julius  Caesar  de- 
scended? What  did  Sylla  say  of  him? 
Mention  the  principal  events  m  his  life. 
Was  he  distinguished  except  in  war? 
What  writings  of  his  are  extant,  and  for 
what  are  they  admired  ? 

3.  Who  was  the  father  of  Latfai  elo- 
quence, and  the  greiUcst  orator  Rome  ever 
produced?  For  what  was  he  styled  the 
father  of  his  country  ?  Why  was  he  ba- 
nished? How  did  he  incur  the  anger  of 
Anthony  ?  How  did  he  die  ?  For  what  ia 
he  to  be  admired? 

4.  Against  vdiom  was  the  satire  of  Ca- 
tullus directed?  How  was  he  repaid? 
What  did  he  introduce  into  Latin  poetry? 

5.  What  offices  were  held  by  SaUust? 
What  was  his  character?  What  waa  the 
cause  of  Uie  hatred  between  hhn  and  Ciee» 
ro?    What  did  he  write  ? 

6.  How  many  volumes  were  writtoi  by 
Varro?    When  did  he  die  ? 

7.  What  is  said  of  Cornelius  Nepos? 

8.  When,  and  where  was  Viigil  bomi 
How  did  he  lose  his  fiurms?  Throogb 
whose  interest  did  he  recover  them  ?  Why 
did  he  write  his  Bucolics  and  Georgics  ? ' 
What  was  the  design  of  the  jfinieid? 
Whose  friendship  did  he  enjoy?  Where 
and  when  did  he  die  ?  Where  is  his  tomb 
still  seen? 

9.  Where  was  Horace  educated?  *  Why 
did  he  turn  hiaattention  to  poetry?  Wheo 
did  he  die?] 

GENERAL  VIEWS^ 

[lb  what  doea  tha  knosHadga  dartfied 
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moMftitUI   By  irbat  ire  ^»o  guided  on 
othergubjects?] 

1.  Is  there  any  reason  for  beliering  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth  differed  from  Whitt 
it  is  at  present  %  To  what  pihrposes  was  it 
probably  better  adapted  ?-[What  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Bomet  respecthig  it  1  What 
would  have  been  the  natural  consequence 
of  an  universal  deluge  ?  Does  the  appear- 
ance of  the  earth's  sur^e  fitvour  such  a 
conjecture  1] 

2.  What  season  has  eoiijecture  astsigned 
to  the  Antediluvian  world?    How  might 

^this  have  been  the  Acit  Is  there  anv 
other  reason  for  supposfaig  a  change  took 
place  at  the  time  or  the  flood  Hd  what 
way  has  St  Pierre  accounted  for  the  de- 
lugen 

3.  What  inference  has  been  drawn  with 
respect  to  the  population  before  the  flood 
from  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants! 
What  is  the  probability  respecting  itl- 
rWhat  is  the  opinion  of  Cuvier  on  this 
subject  1  Can  the  causes  of  the  longevity 
of  the  AntcdUuvians  be  known  vnth  cer- 
tainty 1  What  reason  is  mentioned  1  Is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  discover  a  physical 
cause  1] 

4.  What  is  known  relative  to  the  observ- 
ances of  religion  before  the  flood  1-[How 
were  the  descendants  of  Seth  and  Cain  dis- 
IJ^gnifrhfT^  1  How  did  the  whole  world  be- 
>come  corrupted  tj 

5.  What  circumstance  wad1te«eurable  to 


the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  aciences5~4i8.aBcientnameT   What  is  it  called  by  the 
Is  it  probable  that  many  of  them  vc-re  *"  ^  "  """—  *  "  ' '   "" 

knovml    What  tuts  were  understood  bv 
them  1-[What  is  furOmr  said  on  this  article  1] 

6.  What  was  the  most  i«»baWe  form  of 
government  1  Describe  itMWhat  was 
probably  the  state  of  mankind,  tfftar  the 
union  of  the  families  ofCata  and  Sethlj  ^         .      

7.  Why  might  the  intercourse  of  the  an-  "la  what  other  respects  was  it  distmguish 


tediluvians  have  been  easy  1  What  reason 
is  there  for  supposing  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  navigation  1 

a  What  did  ilawyna  comprehend  1  What 
was  its  capital?  Where  was  HI  What 
is  the  country  now  called  l-[Describe  this 
city?]  Wliat composed  Babylonia?  What 
is  it  now  caned?  What  was  its  capital, 
and  how  was  it  situated?  Describe  it. 
-[What  more  articular  description  may  be 

given  of  it?    How  were  the  hanffing  gar- 
ens  built  ?   What  is  said  of  the  Temple  of 
Belos  ?] 

9.  What  was  the  goverranent  of  these 
nations?  What  vras  claimed  by  the  king? 
-[Why  did  they  live  in  retirement?  By 
what  three  classes  of  ofllcers  vraa  the  g<^ 
vemment  administered  ?3-ITp<Hi  what  did 
the  laips  of  the  empire  depend  ?  What  one 
was  irrevocable  ?-[What  were  their  punish' 
mems?]  _ 

10.  Who  were  the  Chaldeans?  How 
were  they  employed  ?  How,  and  when  did 
idolatry  arise  ?-[What  reason  is  there  for 
supposing  this  was  the  origin  of  imace  wor- 
ship?} By  whom  was  the  cuftoia  of  human 
"•    Ifir8tpra©ti««d1 
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11.  Whatwas  the  most  viBfobr  of  their 
customs?  What  other  custom  is  mentlo&i 
ed? 

12.  Whitt  was  the  state  of  learning  amoiig 
the  Babylonians  ?  What  science  veas  first 
cultivated  among  them  ?  What  arose  firmn 
their  knowledge  of  Astronomy  ?-[In  what 
manner  was  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans 
acquired?  Why  did  they  never  make 
great  advances  in  the  sciences?] 

13.  What  do  the  mimense^buMngs  of 
the  Babylonians  prove?  Wnat  vras  the 
state  Of  paifiting,  statuarv,  music  and  po» 
etrr  among  them  ?-[How  did  they  treat  theii* 
sick?  In  what  were  they  particularly  in- 
genious ?] 

14.  What  did  China  anciently  Include? 
What  reason  is  there  for  thinking  that  their 
ancient  teiYitort  was  nearly  the  same  as  It 
is  at  present  ?  In  what  part  of  Asia  Was  H 
situated  ?  How  vras  it  separated  from  Tax^' 
tary? 

15.  Describe  their  government. 

16.  What  vras  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  ? 

17.  What  was  the  state  of  the  sciences 
among  the  Chinese  ?  With  what  arts  were 
they  early  acquainted?  In  what  state 
were  these  arts  ?  In  what  were  they  dis- 
tinguished ?-JWhat  vras  their  character? 
When  was  Egypt  one  of  the  most  distin^ 
guished  countries  of  the  ancient  world  1 
Why  was  it  distinguished  7] 

18.  How  was  Egypt  situated?    Whirtwas 


Turks?  Tluw  mmjt  divided? 

19.  What  were  amongtheirjnost  magni- 
ficent cities  ?-[Describe  TJIoAes.  'Wliat  is 
said  of  its  ruins?  By  whom  was  Mem' 
phis  founded,  and  where  was  it  situated? 
Give  a  description  of  Alexandria.  What 
was  the  principal  cause  of  its  eminence? 


erf?]  ^ 

20.  What  is  said  of  the  monuments  and 
works  of  arTofAocient  Egypt?  Which  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  ?-[What  was 
the  size  of  the  Lake  Mceris?  For  what 
purpose  was  it  built?  How  was  the  Laby- 
rinth built?  For  what  vms  It  designed? 
What  were  the  Catacombs  ?  For  whatpur* 
poses  were  they  used  ?  Describe  the  P^re  • 
mids.] 

21.  What  was  the  Eovemment  of  Egypt? 
[To  what  course  of  life  were  their  mo^ 

narchs  restricted?]  How  were  the  public 
bSmtb  administered?  For  what  (fid  they 
become  more  feonofus  than  any  other  peo- 
ple? 

22r  Who  were  the  principal  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  ?-[  What  is  said  of  their  idolatry  ?] 

23.  How  were  their  children  educated? 

m.  What  was  their  usual  drink?  For 
what  ore  we  probaMy  indebted  to  them? 
[What  singular  customs  are  noticed?] 

25.  What  was  the  state  of  Kteiatnro 
among  them?  How  is  it  supposed  that 
Geometry  was  discovered  ?-[How  did  they 
adjust  the  iemjth  of  the  year?  What  ttti 
wero  early  entttvated  aaoof  tbemtl 
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95.  WlMt  iffttof  hiYe  we  that  the  Egyp- 
tkiie  eerty  engaged  in  commercel 
27.  What  is  said  of  the  Egyptian  Ian- 


'^i 


What  was  the  countiy  of  the  Hb- 
■KBWS  called  1  How  was  it  situatedjUid 
what  was  the  extent  of  its  territory  1-[What 
other  names  are  given  to  this  country 
and  peoiriel]  How  was  Palestine  di- 
Videdf 

29.  What  are  amcmg  the  remains  of  an- 
cient worlMl<lHow  is  Jacob's  well  con- 
structed 1  Describe  the  Pools  of  Solomon, 
Gihon,  and  Betheada.] 

aa  Had  they  many  large  cities  9  Whicli 
were  the  most  celebrated  1  How  was  Je- 
rusalem built  1  Where  did  the  temple 
stand  ?-[Under  what  kings  did  it  become  a 
renowned  cityl  How  many  times  was  it 
destroyed  1  When,  and  by  whomi  What 
is  its  present  state  1  What  is  said  of  He- 
bron f  Give  an  account  of  Gaza  and  As- 
calonl] 

91.  What  does  the  history  of  the  religion 
of  this  people  comjprisel  what  now  sup> 
plies  iu  placet  What  effect  had  the  gos- 
pel upon  it1<[How  did  religion  flourish 
•nuNag  them  1  To  what  as  a  nation  were 
they  continually  inclined  1  What  judg- 
ments were  inflicted  on  them  on  this  ac- 
count 1  How  ore  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  now  known  1  What  knowledge 
have  we  of  the  other  ten  tribes  1> What 
truths  were  revealed  to  this  people,  and  to 
them  alone  Y  What  was  the  design  of  the 
peculiarities  of  their  ritual  worship  ?-[To 
what  were  U^e  peculiar  rites  of  Judaism 
adapted  1  What  was  the  meaning  of  its 
sacriflcest] 

32l  What  was  the  goveminent  of  this 
people  1    What  is  a  Theocracy  t 

33.  To  what  did  the  most  interesting  of 
their  manners  and  customs  relate  1-[How 
was  the  rite  of  circumcision  celebrated? 
What  was  their  diet?  What  were  their 
diversions?  What  is  meant  by  high  pla- 
ces? How  did  they  express  their  mourning 
4br  their  Mends?  How  did  they  estimate 
burial?] 

34.  In  what  knowledge  dhi  the  Israelites 
excel?  What  were  their  places  of  public 
instruction  called  ?  What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  their  language  ?  On  what  materials 
did  they  write  ? 

36.  In  what  arts  xiid  the  Israelites  make 
the  greatest  proficiency  ?-[What  made 
them  a  warlilce  people?  Describe  their 
arms.  To  what  was  their  attention  chiefly 
confined  before  the  reign  of  Solomon? 
What  change  took  place  In  his  time  ?  In 
which  of  the  fine  arts  are  they  inimitable?] 

36.  What  was  the  state  of  commerce 
among  them  ?-r What  country  did  the  Co- 
naamte*  inhabit?  How  were  they  driven 
out  of  It?] 

37.  Was  there  a  uniformity  of  customs, 
mannov,  arts,  sciences,  and  languages, 
among  this  people  ?-[Where  did  the  differ- 
ent claases  of  people  reside?  What  was 
their  knowledge  of  war?l 


Sa  What  reason  Is  there  for  suraosiBC 
that  thehr  rehgion  was  pure  in  the  oays  of 
Abraham  ?    What  was  it  afterwards  1 

39.  What  rendered  Greece  iUustrioiu? 
What  was  the  fece  of  the  country  ?  What 
was  its  climate  and  soil?-|fWhat  places  are 
connected  with  agreeable  associa^fKis  to 
the  classical  reader?] 

40.  What  was  the  situation  and  extent  of 
Greece  ?-[What  two  countries  were  after- 
wards considered  a  part  of  Greece  ?]-What 
were  the  two  principal  divisions  of  Greece  ? 
•[What  did  Greece  proper  include  ?  What 
states  were  included  m  Peloponnesus  1> 
What  were  the  principal  islands  connected 
with  Greece? 

41.  By  what  name  was  Greece  and  its 
inhabitants  called  by  the  natives?  What 
were  they  denominated  firom  their  different 
tribes  by  the  poets? 

42.  What  is  meant  by  the  intemating  lo- 
calities of  Greece?- [From  what  did  Pek>- 
poanesus  take  its  name  ?  For  what  were 
MycensB,  Nemea.  Epidaurus,  and  Lema  re- 
markable? With  what  was  Amy  else  ho- 
noured? Why  were  the  Spartan  slaves  calt 
ed  Helo'tee  ?  For  what  were  Tsenarus  and 
Taygetus  noticed?  For  what  were  £1^ 
Olympia,  and  Corinth  famous?  Of  what 
was  Arcadia  the  country?  Where  was 
Mercury  bom?  Why  was  Stymphalus 
and  the  Isthmus  famous?  For  what  was 
Eleusis  remarkable  ?  What  mountsuns  in 
Attica  were  celebrated,  and  why  ?  What 
was  the  character  of  the  Bceotians?  For 
what  was  Chsronea  remarkable?  Why 
is  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  The^ia,  Ta^ 
nagra  and  Delium  mentioned?  To  whom 
were  Helicon  and  Aganippe  consecrated? 
What  did  the  Greeks  conjecture  of  Pbocis? 
What  rendered  Delphi  aud  Parnassus  illus- 
trious? For  what  was  Anticyra  fiunousl 
For  what  was  Narix  and  Thermopylse  re- 
markable? In  what  did  the  iEtoIiaas  ex- 
cel? From  what  circumstance  was  Nao- 
pactus  named?  What  rendered  Leucate 
and  the  lake  Acherusia  remarkable? 
Which  was  the  most  ancient  oracle  of 
Greece  ?  From  what  did  Chaonia  receive 
its  name?  To  wliat  was  Pindus  sacred? 
From  what  were  the  Acroceraunian  moon- 
tains  ccdled  ?  Describe  the  vale  of  Tempe. 
For  what  was  l^essaly  renowned?  For 
what  was  Larissa,  fieraclea.  Othrys,  and 
Amphrysus  remarkable?  To  whom  was 
Pierus  sacred  ?  Why  were  the  women  of 
Thessaly  famed?  What  readers  Athos 
and  Stagira  remarkable?  Why  were 
Apolloaia  and  dtrymon  celebrated?  For 
what  were  the  islands  of  Corcyra  and  Ithica 
remarkable?  Why  were  Strophades  and 
iE^na  famed?  What  rendered  Deloe, 
Paxos,  Naxos,  and  Crete  remarkable  ?  For 
what  was  Rhodes  famous  ?  Why  was  Pat- 
mos  celebrated?  For  what  was  Scio  &. 
mous  ?  What  circiunstances  caused  Lem- 
nos  to  be  celebrated?] 

43.  Which  were  the  most  renowned  cities 
of  Greece  ?  Of  what  was  Athens  the  CMfA- 
tail    From  what  was  it  namedl    Wbat 
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wasitcalledbytheancieiiUI  Describe  U. 
[Where  was  the  citadell  What  is  said 
of  the  upper  and  lower  city  1]- What  edt- 
Jicen  were  in  the  citadel  1  MOiich  is  one  of 
the  noblest  remains  of  antiquity  1  What 
magnificent  structure  was  in  the  lower  city  1 
What  was  its  sizet-CHow  many  harbours 
had  Athens  and  how  were  they  situated  1 
Where  were  the  principal  gymnasia  of 
Athens  1  What  was  a  Gymnasium  IVHow 
was  Sparta  situated  Y  How  was  it  built  1 
When  were  its  walls  erected  1  Why  did 
it  not  need  them  before  1-[Why  w^e 
the  houses  of  the  Spartans  destitute  of  or- 
naments 1  Was  the  city  entirely  unadorn- 
ed? To  whom  was  religious  ren»ect  shown? 
What  is  said  of  the  environs  or  the  city  ?] 

How  was  Corinth  situated?  How  did  it 
compare  with  the  other  cities  of  Oreece? 
By  whom  was  it  destroyed?  Was  it  ever 
rebuilt  ?-[From  what  were  Corinthian  pil- 
lars named?  To  what  did  the  citizens  of 
Corinth  devote  themselves  ?  Of  what  was 
this  city  a  distinguished  seat?  What  is  its 
present  state  ?>Describe  Thehea.  When 
were  the  Thebans  masters  of  Greece  ?  At 
what  time  was  H  only  an  inconsiderable 
Tillage  ?-fWhat  is  said  of  its  destruction  by 
Alexander?] 

44.  What  was  the  general  character  of 
the  government  of  Greece?  In  what  re- 
spects (fid  it  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  U.  S.  of  America  ?•[ What 
was  the  ffovemment  of  Athens  before 
and  after  the  death  of  Codrus?]-Into  what 
classes  were  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  di- 
vided? What  were  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship? How  were  they  obtahied  ?-[How 
were  the  citizens  of  Athens  divided?]- 
What  was  the  situation  of  sojourners? 
What  waa  iV-  -  ■•  "  -  ^^.twrt-:  *he 
fllftvf^g  of  Alberts  !■  ll-.iv.-  ^v;:i._  ;!.■.  ..^^Js- 
tmten  divjrMd  ^  How  wero  ihoy  tSi^iin- 
guiahf d  n  Merit  ioa  th  e  m^  w?  ih  the  r I  i  fFn;  r^nt 
methods  of  iheir  eiuctioRi-  [Who  w^^re 
usuAlly  Appoleittid  to  the  offlcefl  of tho  atme? 
MHiat  was  rtrquired  of  the  nia^inrmati^-i  be- 
fore iheif  electton,  and  after  mdr  lerio  of 
office  had  eipirfidll-How  whd  Iho  u^ual 
^OTTtfmmen/  of  Athens  carried  on  ?  Wiiat 
power  was  held  by  the  Archonal  How 
wern  ih^y  nti^ctfd,  and  what  wt^f?  Liieir 
privilfycf's  7- [What  was  the  nutuher  of 
ArchonsY  What  was  the  fint  caUed,  and 
what  concerns  were  assigned  to  him? 
What  were  the  others  called  ?  What  was 
their  duty  ?]-How  was  the  Senate  of  five 
hundred  elected  ?  What  was  the  ousiness 
of  this  body?-rWhat  was  the  power  of 
the  Senate  ?j-For  what  purpose  were  Aa- 
aembliea  of  the  people  convened?  Who 
composed  them?  How  often  were  they 
held?-[What  was  the  smallest  number  of 
which  they  could  consist?  What  was 
their  business?  Where  did  the  orators  of 
Athens  exert  their  influence  ?]-What  other 
celebrated  body  of  men  was  there  at 
Athens  ?-[FrQm  what  was  the  name  of  this 
court  taken?  Why  was  its  repute  high? 
Of  what  did  !t  take  engniaancel    What 


was  required  of  its  membemll-What  8l>> 
surd  peculiarity  was  there  iP  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens? 

How  were  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  di- 
vided? What  were  the  two  classes  of 
citizens  called?  What  were  their  privi- 
leges? What  was  the  number  and  situ&> 
ti<»i  of  the  Helots?  How  many  kings 
had  Qparta?  What  was  their  powerl 
-[What  were  their  duties  ?]-Of  what  did 
the  senate  consist  ?  What  was  their  duty  1 
Who  were  the  Epbori  ?  For  what  purpose 
were  they  elected?  For  what  purpose 
were  assemUies  held?  How  many  were 
there,  and  what  were  they  called?  Who 
composed  them?  What  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  other  sovereignties  of  Greece  1 
What  was  that  of  Utebea  7-[Vot  what 
were  many  of  Oxe  sovereigns  of  Thebei* 
celebrated?]- What  was  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  ?-[How  many  deputies  were  sent 
from  each  state  ?    Where  did  thev  meet  ?] 

45.  Of  what  were  the  armies  of  Greece 
composed  ?-[Of  wh^t  did  the  main  body 
of  the  armies  ccmsist  ?]-Of  what  were  the 
Greek  arms  made  ?  What  were  their  de- 
fenmve  arms?  What  their  offensive? 
-[In  what  kind  of  warfisure  were  the  armies 
inefficient?  What  punishments  were  in- 
flicted on  deserters  b^  the  Lacediemo- 
nians  ?    Why  was  Archilochus  banished  ?] 

46.  How  manv  kinds  of  ships  had  the 
Greeks  ?-[For  wnat  purposes  were  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  used  ?] 

47.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  ? 
How  were  their  gods  divided?  Who  was 
Jupiter  considered  >[What  was  the  onlj 
authority  for  the  popular  belief?  How  is 
the  account  here  given  to  be  regarded? 
Why  is  it  particular?] 

Who  were  the  celeatidl  deities  ?-rWho 
was  Jupiter,  and  where  was  he  bom? 
How  did  he  become  possessor  of  the  world  1 
How  did  he  divide  it?  What  was  one  of 
his  greatest  exploits?  What  was  his  cha- 
racter? How  is  he  represented?  Who 
was  Apollo  and  where  was  he  born  ?  Over 
what  did  he  preside  ?  What  was  the  con- 
sequence of  his  kilfing  Cyclops?  Relate 
some  of  his  adventures  on  earth.  How  is 
he  represented?  Who  was  Mars?  Of 
what  was  he  the  god?  What  was  offered 
to  him  ?  What  is  recorded  of  him  ?  How 
is  he  represented?  Whi  was  Mercury? 
What  was  his  office,  and  of  whom  was  he 
the  patron?  Whiit  is  said  of  him?  How 
is  he  represented?  Who  was  Bacchus, 
and  of  wnat  was  he  the  god?  How  were 
his  festivals  celebrated?  How  is  he  de- 
picted? Of  what  was  Vulcan  the  god, 
and  of  whom  was  he  the  patron?  Whose 
son  was  he  ?  How  did  he  become  a  crip- 
ple? What  vna  his  business  in  heaven? 
Of  whom  was  he  the  husband  and  fether? 
How  is  he  represented  ?  Who  was  Juno^ 
and  what  is  she  styled?  Where  was  she 
bom  ?  Why  was  she  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  anciente  ?  What  is  said  of  her 
person  and  worship  ?  How  is  she  repre- 
sented?  Of  what  was  Minerva  the  god* 
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ODaptrfi  With  the^  I  poets  and  philoDopliers  wtth  respect  to  i 
t  ditJ  Bbe  inatructT '  mtori}  B(*ift  1    W£ial  did  they  ttlnk  rekr 


AbmI    Boiv  did  du  COD 

otti«r<fiiiDiti<?al    InvhAtt  ^ 

What  dtfcJainied  her  pArt{cu|brattf?ntiua)  tiro  to  Uiti  knmortiUIty  af  woineTitl-WTwi 
Bow  is  iJifi  repreacntea?  Of  what  w&h  '  pictur^i  have  tliey  dmwn  of  HcUl  How 
Venas  tlM  god^lcBfst  Whn  werB  h(;rpa.'|did  Ihey  describe  Heaven  T  Whtt  wm 
-    ,-^  .^^  charifcctef  of  £ho|cO[iiiectE!d  with  Ltie  ri:Ugi{]D  of  theGree^I 


rental    Wtmt  wbb  the 


ijie  VIC  I  ore  treatea  i-LU>  ^wijoi 
were  ihe  01ym|iic  Fjimes  Ltialhi 
wui  an  OlyTniitEuil  Opw  weri 
crownfid  1    Wlfcat  is  enid  of  thf 


worship  paid  la  her^  Whpfa  were  her  MiVliere  were  iheij'  principaJ  templpff  «itaa^ 
most  MauiJfLiJ  E4?mplc9  7  Where  was  hor  '  ted  aod  Ijow  were  ttiey  butltl  Wbieh  WiS 
fcTOiiriteiri^i'deai'«?  How  is  flhe  represent- |  the  moBt  cclehrated"l-[Where  were  tlie 
edi  Of  wlictl  WHS  Dkda  the  queeii  1  To  {  statues  of  tho  ggdi  pbted,  mid  Ch?  Ea^rri- 
what  was  Kbe  SLiid  her  aEfendaniB  drivott'dil  j  Sees  perfflnneal  To  wliM  do  tenapLes 
What  plapti.  were  sactnd  fo  ber  J  Hitw  is  ]  amottt  tho  heinhrn  protjabJj  owe  th^ir  ori- 
she  rejMresentf'd  1  Of  what  waa  Ceres  the  I  gt"  'J-In  what  ^sticnatijin  were  oraelct  held 
goddesfl^  and  who  were  her  pareriLa  I  ]  by  the  C5rcck*l  How  was  rlie  will  of  the 
What  was  her  life  1  Wiiuit  mysterJe*  were  |  super  tor  pwerfi  ccmDiUDiCiaed  l-f  What 
celebrated  ro  her  honour  I  Haw  Is  she  re-  niay  ihfyy  be  taHed  when  compared  with 
presented  T   Of  what  was  Vesta  thft  ^ddpss  I  iho  prediction*  oftho  Stripturca  7    Which 

— "" -■ --  -    »..._._  _i..  "-'were  the   mofrt   ceJebratcd Ij-Wliat  were 

the  pub  lid  Gam^^  in  €  re  e  c  e  T    What  were 

the  contests  m  these  ^an^s?    How  were. 

tJie  victorB  treated?  [Bv  whom,  and  when 

'     ■"'        ■  '  iiiathutedl    1^  hat 

were  thevictan 

the  celebnaEloa 

of  the  PythJBn  ^anie*'^    What  of  the  Ne- 

mean  and  Isthmmat| 

48.  Whai  WBS  the  etate  of  literature  In 
Grcpcul  InwhatBrediejrsiili unriviiZted I 
'fPid  tbe  <1rflekB  derive  Rny  part  of  their 
leamtrttf  Troin  fere'tpn  nacioncst  Id  wbal 
fjjd  their  peculiar  if  lory  contyisil  WbM 
cofitribnted  to  tJie  rapid  adrniices  mad<*  by 
Mietii  bi  civilization  and  krtowlG^e?]-Ha« 
eariT  did  they  cultKmte  pact^yHWhat 
celehrated  narties  do  we  find  in  each  de- 
pai-lment  of  poetry  Tj-Where^  and  with 
what  wiec^ss  was  orafor^f  cultivated  t 
TiVhere  did  it  become  an  objectcfatteaiioul 
'[Who  were  the  moBi  distinnruidiied  ora- 
rorSf  and  what  were  ibeir  pejculiar  eicel- 
Icnce*  7>W]ien  v>^  hislory  culiivated, 
and  with  what  success  ^[WFiiii  is  sakl  of 
llieir  historian  B?> What  was  the  state  ot 
pftilMophy  among  the  Greekfl  1  From 
what  dtd  the  pTXjfetsora  of  phtlosophj  ori- 
el   What  were  they  ciUed  f    What 


and  guardiaTi  l  Hnw  ia  eke  represented  1] 
Who  wtre  the  marinf  deities  14 What 
was  the  ranit  of  Neptune  amon^  the  ^Efoda  1 
Oror  what  did  he  reign)  Wliai  was  the 
consequence  of  his  contpinna:  againat  ju- 
|[^er  7  Bow  j s  he  repreaen ted  1  Who  wjifl 
Oeeannsl  Of  what  wia  he  the  fetherl 
How  many  sons  liad  he  and  hiH  wife  The- 
tysl  Wiio  was  Trjton,  and  whal  wa*  Ids 
office  1  Dfscriljfthim-  Who waaNe reus! 
How  many  d^Miirhtern  had  iie,  imd  whai 
were  they  caOed?  Who  was  ProteuaT 
What  power  did  be  possess?] 

Who  were  the  inf&rnat  deities  If  Who 
was  PlotOf  mnd  over  what  did  he  exerci^ 
dominion  1  What  is  related  of  him  7 
Were  any  tpns pities  rajK^d  tn  hia  honour  7 
Bow  is  he  represented  1  Who  was  Plutup  T 
What  was  Cljaron'e  olBce  1  What  is  said 
of  his  pertoti  and  chanicterl  What  wae 
requisite  in  ii  rrler  to  enter  hi  n  boat  1  Wh  e  re 
were  depan  ed  so  uia  carried  by  him  7  Who 
were  tlie  Furies  T  TTow  are'  d^eir  repre- 
sented 7  W  hat  ia  their  offl  ce  1  Who  were 
the  Fatea?  On  whai  did  they  decide  I 
How  was  it  ncrcitiiplifiiidd  1  Who  were  the 
Jadmsofthedr^adll 

What  Other  divinities  were  there  l-fHf^w 
was  Cnpld  represented  t  Who  were  the 
parents  of  tiie  Museal  How  many  w«Tf^ 
there,  and  what,  were  their  nnnieat  Over 
what  did  pach  presided  Who  were  tiie 
traces?  Whtjt  are  they  euppoBeid  to  do  1 
How  are  ther  represented  1] 

Who  were  the  mrat  deities  ?-(Of 
what  waa  Pan  the  godT  Over  what  did 
flylvannsand  Priapus  preside  1  What  did 
Aristnus  invent  and  discover  7  Wljat  did 
Terminens  watch  over1  What  is  said  of, 
the  Sirenail  Who  were  the  GorEonsl 
What  are  llifl  narpiea  eaid  to  have  been? 
Who  were  th^  t>rradB,  Katndft,  nnd  Nere- 
ids 1  Who  were  th<5  Triton fi?  Over  what 
did  the  Lares  and  Pen  (ice  a  preside  1  Who 
were  the  Priimt  and  t§atyra  7  Who  wnji 
Pales  Y    Wliiit  Lfl  »aid  of  the  Nymphfl^J 

How  woe  tiif?  worBbipof  these  divini- 
ties condticcod  MPrrjm  whence  did  the 
Greeks  derive  their  reil^ionl  By  whom 
was  it  extended  l  He w  man  r  Eodd'dl  d  they  i 
worship  1    How  are  i lie y  represented  I    In  | 


fiinste 

was  the  character  of  ihe  Grecian  philo&o- 
pTiy?  fWiiat  were  the  principal  eect?,  and 
by  wl^oni  were  they  fonndedf  Wiiat  were 
sonin.  of  the  per-uJiarldes  of  doctrine  which 
diatinguiahed  these  serta?  Wliat  was  a 
subject  of  Epeciai  reeearch  among  the  Gre* 
ciiui  philosophers  1  What  was  thfl  opinion 
of  soma  of  them  upon  this  topic  1  Who 
were  the  aeveti  wise  men  of  Greece  7] 

49.  Whfln  did  Greece  abound  In  archf* 
tecta^  Hcnlpiors,  and  painlerj*!  What  Im- 
proTement  did  thev  make  In  the  useful  ami 
np^eesMU-y  ^l^ta  "i  tn  what  rhd  they  eic  el  an 
other  ufttlanst  WhM  did  ibey  carry  to 
perfection  l-fWhftt  eystpm  of  archllccttire 
did  they  invent  l  Of  what  orders  did  it  iron- 
fliet7  Deiicribe  them.  WJiai  epecimeQ^i 
of  their  sculpture  are  ooentSonedl  Who 
aotong  Llieir  painter?  have  been  hii^hlj  es- 
lolled  1    Did  they  ejccel  tn  music  t] 

SO,  Was  the  areas  of  the  ancients  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  moderns  1    Wliai  wa.f  the 


what  <nd  thereligfon  of  the  e^iinmonjpeople  I  droe«  of  the  men  among  the  Greeks  1  Wliat 
— -Htl   What  wu  the   beJJof  of^  thetrjof  ibe  women  1    What  coTeriJifi  did  ther 
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tietr  on  ffaeir  lieflR3s7-[What  did  the  Athe- 
oiaus  wear  in  their  hairl  What  was  the 
«ztemal  appearance  of  the  higher  classes 
among  the  Spartans  1  What  was  the 
military  costume  1  Upon  wliat  did  they 
set  a  high  value  ll-Deseribe  the  meals  of 
the  6reeks.-[What  were  convivial  enter- 
tainments in  the  earliest  aces  1  What  was 
used  for  drinking  and  tor  food  by  the 
Greeks  1  What  were  some  of  their  cus- 
toms relative  to  feasts  1]- When  were  mar- 
riages bwfol  ?  How  were  they  esteemed 
among  the  Greeks  1-[Was  polygamy  ever 
aUowedl  What  were  the  habits  of  the 
Grecian  women  1  What  was  required  of 
parents  and  children  1]-How  were  funends 
attended  1 

61.  How  was  Pkamda  situated  1 

62.  What  was  the  capital,  and  for  what 
was  it  distinguished  I  How  was  Tyrus  situ- 
ated 1-n^^  is  said  of  it  ?  Were  there  any 
other  cities  in  Phoenicia  1> What  vestiges  of 
splendour  still  remain  1 

ea  What  effect  had  the  situation  of  the 
Phoenicians  on  their  pursuits  1  How  early 
were  they  known  as  a  commercial  peo- 
ple? 

54.  What  improvement  did  they  make 
in  the  sciences  1-[What  eminent  philoso- 
phers were  there  among  themtl-In  what 
mano&ctures  were  they  skilled  1  What 
proof  have  we  of  their  sldll  in  architect- 
ure? 

65.  Why  is  it  probable  that  they  were  in- 
.structed  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God? 
•[What  were  tlie  principal  objecte  of  their 
mistaken  adoration  11 

:>'■.  ■■■.■..■■  V  ...  Z,vrf/«  i^UiiELTet]  ^[What 
ia  saifj  «>[  itjf?  iNlLiiirticinlfi  On  thr  const  I] 

fiL  Whai  wRrtf  the  TJiiiicipaa  cities  [[ For 
whet  was  F^jhnsus  ramciun  T  By  whom, 
and  why  was  k  burnt  t  What  oth**r  cir- 
CTimsLfti>r>:^a  rendered  it  Gunonsl  What  is 
iraprestm  sUAisUont  Of  what  prerUcUon 
la  that  B  fulrthnntifri 

B6L  VVhHl  Wfta  rhp  cbarnel&r  of  thn  Ly- 
itiaikflk,  bfftbrf  aiid  af^Dr  the  in(roducCiun  of 

m.  Wtinj  wflri?  somi  of  ihcir  cii5if>ms1 

tt).  WTini  country  did  the  Utrnvan*  in  hap 

bitllWlmt  othnr  nartics  hud  Itrilyli  ttow 

was    \t   liitiiateiJT     How  vnia   It   tiivjUedl 

-f  Whet  wers  lU  principal  digtricEall 

61.  DocB  Itjily  funiiflh  any  interestinie  lo- 
caliUe«?-fFor  wliat  are  Andes,  CutrMun, 
VerodM,  and  Pataviutii  celebrated  1  \V*hy 
are  RiiVerina  nnd  th  e  river  Pa  7  W  hat  r  en- 
d^;ni  Paduaa,  Rubit^on,  and  Etruria  fAjn'iisI 
Why  oTfi  f^nrceii  and  Tuseiilucn  n-nii  ^jdl 
For  whaJ  are  Capua  and  Ctimifi  celeb  jjir-^d? 
What  was  first  mifetited  at  Nola  I  Wtjat 
rendered  the  eruptiou  f>f  Vf^aQviii*,  in  79, 
A.  C,  remarkable  T  By  whom  was  the 
city  of  Arpi  founded  9  Where  was  Horace 
bom  1  Why  are  Apulia,  Brundusium,  Ru- 
diae,  and  Tarentnm  mentioned  1  Why 
were  Psestum,  Metapontum,  Thurium,  and 
Petilia  ftmous  1  For  what  was  Sicily  cele- 
brated 1  For  what  were  Lipara,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  Uretaiiam  ftmousi] 


62.  What  W88  the  seat  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire 1  How  was  it  built  1  Where  were  the 
residence  of  the  kinffs,  the  Capitol,  and 
the  Tarpeian  rock  HWny  are  not  the  in* 
equalities  in  the  surface  of  Rome,  as  dis- 
tinctly  marked  as  formerly?  How  was 
water  conveyed  fur  the  use  of  the  city  1 
What  was  the  Circus  Maximus?  Mention 
some  of  the  magnificent  ruins  which  still 
remain.  What  was  the  extent  of  its  walls  1 
What  is  its  present  state?  Describe  the 
Forum.  For  what  purpose  was  it  used? 
Wliat  was  the  Campus  Martins  1] 

68.  What  were  the  several  governments 
under  which  tiie  Romans  lived?  Whem 
does  ancient  history  end?  How  were  the 
kings  chosen,  and  what  was  their  power? 
-[What  were  their  external  distinctions^ 
and  what  were  their  prerogatives  ?]-How 
were  the  Roman  people  dtvidedl  Who 
composed  the  Senate?  What  was  their 
business  and  rank?-[What  changes  did 
the  Senate  undergo  ?]- Who  were  Uie 
Knights 7'[WhBt  was  their  business?]- 
Wiiat  were  the  remainder  of  the  Roman 
citizens  called  ?  How  were  they  divided  ? 
-[What  division  of  the  citizens  was  call- 
ed centuries  ?>What  was  the  situation  of 
the  «<ave97-[What  punishments  were  in- 
flicted on  them  ?  What  privileges  had  the 
slaves?]- What  provision  ftn:  uniting  the 
different  orders  was  made  bv  Romulus? 
How  many,  and  wtiot  names  nad  the  Ro 
man8?-[What  did  each  signify  ?]-Did  the 
privileges  of  citixenahip  extend  out  of  the 
cky?  Where  was  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
man people  expressed?  What  were  they 
called  ?  For  what  purpose  were  they  sum- 
moned ?-[How  OMtny  kinds  of  Comitia 
were  there?  Which  was  the  prmcipaL 
and  what  was  their  business  ?  Where  did 
they  meet?  Wtio  created  the  subordinate 
magistrates  ?  Who  were  called  candidati  1 
When  did  the  Comitia  faU  into  disuse  ?> 
How  were  the  Roman  ma^rrates divided? 
Who  were  the  ordinary?  Wlio  the  ex- 
traordinary? Who  the  provincial  ?-[What 
officers  performed  the  duties  of  kings  af- 
ter their  banistmient  ?  At  what  age  were 
they  eligible  to  office?  What  was  the 
duty  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  people  ?  What 
was  the  duty  and  power  or  the  Censors  ? 
For  what  were  Prstors  appointed  ?  Wliat 
was  the  duty  of  Pro-consuls  and  Pro-pwB- 
tors?  Who  were  the.£diles?  Fur  what 
were  Queestors  wpointed?  When  were 
Dictators  created?  What  was  their  ik>w- 
er?  What  check  was  given  to  it?  Who 
were  the  Decemviri  ?  what  was  the  pow- 
er of  Military  Tribunes?  What  was  an 
Interrex  ?] 

64.  What  gods  did  the  Romans  worship  ? 
How  were  their  priests  selected?  How 
were  thev  divided  ?-rWhat  were  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  first  of  these  divisions  ?  Men- 
tion the  respective  duties  of  each?]-Give 
an  instance  of  tlie  kind  of  priests  appropri- 
ated to  particular  delties.-n/^Mt  was  their 
duty?! 

66.  What  WM  th»  tcBdeney  of  tU  th« 
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at   What  wi«  the  dntr 

ol  every  citizen?  How  l(Hig  after  the  build- 
ing of  Rome  did  the  soldiers  senre  without 
pay  1-[What  waj  was  necessary  to  be  ap- 
poinced  to  any  honourable  office  7]- What 
dknn^  took  place  about  the  time  of  Marius  1 
Vrbat  was  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  le- 

eon  1  Of  how  many  men  did  it  consist  1 
ow  were  they  divicfed  1  On  what  was  the 
dependence  of  Rome  placed  1-[Of  what  did 
their  defensive  arms  consist  1  What  were 
their  weapons  of  assault  ?  What  was  the 
pUum?  What  was  the  Roman  sword  1 
Jlescribe  their  method  of  drawing  tip  an 
army,  and  attacking  an  enemy.]- What 
were  their  engines  of  attack  in  besieging 
a  town  ^-[Describe  the  aries.  How  were 
Che  soldiers  protected  1]-How  was  a  Ro- 
nuui  camp  formed  ^[Did  they  ever  ne- 
glect a  re^^ar  encampment  1  ^¥hat  could 
each  soloier  accomiilish,  when  it  was  ne- 
<>essary  to  leave  their  camps  1  What  was 
the  character  of  the  Roman  soldiers  1]- 
What  were  the  rewards  of  distinguished 
soldiers  1  Wliat  was  the  highest  object  of 
Roman  ambition  1  By  whom  was  it  de- 
creed 1-p>escribe  a  triumph.  What  was  an 
ovation  11 

66.  What  is  said  of  the  Roman  ships? 
To  what  was  the  success  of  the  Romans  at 
sea,  owing?-[W)iat  was  their  object  in  sea 
battles  ?  From  what  model  did:  they  first 
construct  their  ships  ?  In  how  short  a  time 
could  they  fit  a  fleet  for  sea?  By  what 
was  the  size  of  their  ships  reckoned  ? 

67.  When  did  the  Romans  pay  much  at- 
tention to  agriculture  ?  What  two  profcs- 
aions  did  they  unite  ?  What  distinffuished 
generals  were  called  from  the  plough  to  the 
army  ?  When  were  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture abandoned  ?'[How  often  did  the 
farmers  visit  the  city  ?  What  were  some 
of  their  common  maxims  on  agriculture  ?J 

^  What  is  mentioned  as  an  amusement 
of  ^e  Roman  people  ?  Which  were  the 
most  popular,  ccMnedies  or  traj^edies  ?  What 
other  entertainments  were  in  use  on  the 
stage  ?-[By  whom  and  when  was  tlie  first 
regidar  puty  written  ?  What  distinguished 
the  comic  and  tragic  actors  ?  Why  were 
the  Senate  opposed  to  theatres?  When 
was  the  first,  of  stone,  built  ?  For  what  is 
It  now  u8ed?>Which  of  the  public  games 
were  noost  frequented?  What  did  these 
shows  exhibit  ?-[With  what  was  the  fe- 
rocious taste  of  the  Romans  gratified  ?]- 
What  had  superior  attractions  for  them? 
By  whom  were  these  attended  ?-[By  whom 
were  they  first  exhibited?  What  did 
they  become  >  When  were  they  entirely 
abolished?  What  numbers  fought  at  the 
games  exhibited  by  Trajan  and  Claudius  ? 
Who  were  the  gladiators?  What  mode  of 
fighting  is  mentioned?  Which  was  the 
most  celebrated  Amphitheatre  Ibr  this  pur- 
pose?! 

69.  What  is  said  of  the  system  of  edti^ 
cation  ammig  the  Romans  ?  To  what  was 
their  attention  principally  directed?  In 
What  way  did  the  pditeness  of  the  Romans 


show  itself  ?-[What  hnprovemisK  was  mads 
in  education,  after  their  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks?  To  what  were  children 
habituated  in  the  ftmily?  Where  were 
the  young  men  placed  at  the  age  of  17? 
What  were  the  chief  objects  of  pursuit  of 
the  Roman  youth?  To  what  may  be  at- 
tributed the  great  number  of  eminent  men 
and  women  during  the  republic?  What 
swept  away  the  most  valuable  of  their  hk 
stitutlons?] 

70.  What  was  the  state  of  Roman  htera^ 
ture,  previous  to  their  intercourse  with 
Greece  ?  How  did  it  compare  with  that  of 
Greece  in  the  Augustan  age  ?  What  was 
cultivated  with  success  ?-[What  writers 
imfiforpil  tliefr  T^^n^Tfljjrn^'VTirLt  -77-^.^— 
to  hav*^  heeti  tti'jjr  trftrlktL  iriEeilfaudi  ef- 
foiri  J-lWhat  Diuiiefl  aittji-netl  liic  Roman 
dmrns?  Who  wert  ihrir  Lyrk  points; 
Who  fjEc piled  in  eleKiecHaud  who  hi  aatirit 
pOf^Jry  1  In  wliat  dJ*J  Lucrettu^  and  Virigil 
ex f^f-l'n- Willi  what  aucce&ii  wm  history 
culTivafcTi  l-fWT^ii  wcr*e  the  tuoet  eminent 
of  ihnir  hkroriana  n-Wlial  was  &  favourfto 
8ti]f!y  al  Hrime"?  How  did  iLe  niosi  rij». 
tiuifiitshciJ  Qtators  ofton  cierciee  th^-ir 
taJi^iif!^  I  Wliat  Tveric  the  charactervtJCi 
of  HiijTJftJi  clnqneTice1-[Wliat  is  said  of 
Ca^srir.  TTorti^nalns,  and  Cicero  T>Wbpii 
did  phiUmiph^  flrrft  ajip*^?^  ^^  Rome  T 
Piiiuj  wlieiKO  was  it  derived  T-rHo^^  was 
it  i r I [ n  di  1  c td  f  W \\y  was  th p  phikdoptw  of 
thf  ^  Loj  c  &  at  firj>1  ^^ti  e  raUy  rec  c  m^  I  Wl un 
Wfre  aruunir  lIj?  Hoxtian  stoiciil  Who 
we  ft'  iliflciplea  ot  the  olilt  and  who  of  lii« 
neu  arrai ipin  t  ?  Wliftt  made  T  h  e  Eptcn  rtan 
philosophy  l^aahionalilf  1  W1h>  wtTt  devo- 
tees tn  t3ms  rivf'rpni  lVWrii<maruml  t>hi^£k> 

Shy  umch  cU'lrivarc'i]  by  TIht-  fireiekd  or 
Louiuiiri  )  Wlnjac  name  \s  die  only  one 
conspicuous  in  this  department?  What 
contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of 
learning  at  Rome?-[Por  wliat  was  the  li- 
brary of  Lucullus  remarkable  ?] 

71.  How  did  the  Romans  coiMiare  with 
the  Greeks  in  the  fine  arts?-[How  were 
their  temples  and  private  dwellings  adorn- 
ed ?]•  What  was  the  state  of  the  mechanic 
arts  ?-[Mention  some  conveniences  which 
they  did  not  possess.] 

72.  Howwere  the  houses  of  the  Romans 
constructed  before  luxury  reached  its  ut- 
most bounds  ?-[What  is  said  of  them  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors  ?  How  were  their 
tables  made  ?  What  was  a  Roman  villa  t> 
What  change  took  place  in  the  mealM 
of  the  Romans?  How  many  meals  had 
they,  and  in  what  manner  were  they  taken  ? 
-[Of  what  did  the  diet  of  the  earlier  Ro- 
man s  consist  ?  What  were  esteemed  great 
delicacies?  What  wines  were  used?  Of 
what  were  the  services  of  their  tables 
made  ?  Describe  their  manner  of  taking 
their  meals.}- What  is  said  of  their  bathtt 
•[What  rendered  their  firequent  bathings 
necessary  ?]-Of  what  did  the  dreaa  of  the 
Romans-  consist  ?  What  was  the  toga  1 
What  was  the  toga  virilis?  What  waa 
the  tunica  ?4Wh8t  wM  the  difftreaca  !>•• 
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Cweea  Ibe  dress  of  the  women  and  the 
menl  When  were  hats  and  caps  worn? 
Were  ornaments,  pins,  and  mirrors^  in 
use1]-In  what  estimation  was  marriage 
held  by  the  Romans?  On  what  did  the 
Talidity  of  the  transaction  depend  1-[What 
was  always  attended  to  before  a  marriage 
*  was  solemnized  1  What  power  had  fathers 
over  their  children  )]-What  were  the  fune* 
ral  rites  of  the  Romans?  When  did  the 
practice  of  burning  the  dead  fall  into  dis- 
use ?-[Why  did  they  slaughter  animals  at 
the  tomb  of  the  deceased)] 

72 1-2.  What  was  the  commerce  ofRome  1 
What  circmnstaace  restricted  their  com- 
mercial dealinss  1-[1n  what  estimation  was 
traffic  held?  What  was  the  size  of  their 
laivest  merchant  ships?] 

'^.  What  was  the  situation  of  Syria? 
What  were  its  principal  towns  ?-[How  did 
Antioch  compare  with  other  cities  ?  What 
is  said  of  Daphne  and  Seleucia?  What 
rendered  Damascus  famous?  Why  are 
the  remains  of  Heliqpc^s  interesting?  By 
whom  was  Palmyra  founded  7  What  shows 
its  former  magnificence  ?] 

74.  What  was  the  character  of  the  an- 
cient Syrians  ? 

75.  When  did  the  Syrian  language  be- 
come a  distinct  tongue?  Where  was  it 
spoken  ?-[What  is  its  cliaracter  ?] 

76.  What  was  the  extent  of  Carthage? 
-[By  whom  was  it  rebuilt  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Romans  ?]-From  what  time  may 
its  decay  be  traced  ? 

77.  What  was  the  mirermnent  of  Car- 
thage ?    What  was  their  character  ? 

78.  What  was  the  situation  of  PartMal 
How  were  the  people  governed  ?-[Who 
were  the  ancient  rarthians?  To  what 
were  they  accustomed  from  infancy  ?  For 
what  were  they  celebrated  by  the  ancients  ? 
What  was  the  state  of  their  morals  and  re- 
ligion?] 

79.  what  was  tl^  extent  and  situation  of 
ancient  Per^/a  7 

80.  What  was  their  ^emment  ?-[How 
were  the  kinss  of  Persia  treated  by  their 
subjects  ?  What  anecdote  is  mentioned  as 
a  proof  of  this  ?  What  is  said  of  the  royal 
palace  ?  For  what  purpose  did  the  Persian 
monarchs  lire  ?] 

81.  What  was  there  peculiar  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Persians  ? 

82.  What  were  their  pun  ishment^H  What 
was  the  most  severe?] 

83.  To  what  kind  of  military  «>j<>rcfse 
were  they  particularly  trained?  Upon 
what  did  they  depend  for  i^iieccMl-fwtiat 
singular  custom  prevailed?] 

84.  Wtiat  was  their  religion  ?-[Is  it  proba- 
ble that  they  were  ever  acquainted  with 
the  worship  of  the  true  Gtod?  Who  was 
Zoroaster?] 

Mythology  qf  Ancient  NaOona. 

1.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity  1  What  was  their  system 
calledl 


2.  Who  were  esteemed  deities  amooB 
them?-[W)iat  was  the  cliaracter  of  the 
religion  of  Egypt?  What  did  the  Babylo- 
nians and  Arabians  worship?  Who  were 
the  gods  of  the  Canaanites,  Syrians,  Phoeni- 
cians, andCartha^nians?  Whom  did  the 
Moabites  and  Philistines  worship?  Who 
was  the  fovourite  deity  of  the  Scythians  ? 
What  was  there  peculiar  in  the  religiotui 
rites  of  the  Celts  ?  What  is  said  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Persians  ?  What  was  the  my- 
thology of  the  ancient  Hindoos?] 

3.  what  is  said  of  the  worship  of  a  mul- 
titude of  gods  ?  To  wtiat  were  the  an-ee- 
aUe  fictions  of  mythology  adapted  ?[How 
was  the  Pa«m  theology  divided?  What 
was  the  fhrst  ?  How  was  this  estimated  by 
the  wiser  heathens?  What  was  the  se- 
cond ?  Who  were  the  writers  of  this  class, 
and  to  what  did  their  speculations  relate? 
What  was  the  third?] 

4.  How  were  the  systems  of  mythology 
explained  by  the  refined  and  liberal  ?  What 
use  is  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
Pagan  systems  of  reli|nun?  Wliat  other 
advantages  are  mentioiied  ?-[What  was 
meant  by  mundane  ^md  super-mundane 
gods?  Into  how  many  orders  were  they 
distinguished  ?  What  duties  were  assigned 
to  each  ?  Why  was  it  necessary  that  the 
gOYemors  of  the  mundane  gods  should  be 
twelve?  Who  were  they?  How  may 
this  truth  be  seen  in  the  statues  of  Apollo, 
Minerva,  and  Venus  ?  How  did  the  other 
mundane  gods  subsist  ?  Give  some  exam- 
ples. What  was  the  genuine  pagan  creed 
as  given  by  a  heathen  philosopher  ?] 

5.  What  does  a  survey  or  the  heathen 
mythology  present  ?-[How  long  did  this 
state  of  things  contmue  ?  What  efSed 
has  the  Bilrfe  produced  in  the  moral 
world?] 

Diocoverieoj  InventlonOf  and  Improve- 
menta  of  Early  Agta. 

1.  To  what  tn  spedbt  reference  had  in 
this  arttcld  it*[WIjflt  ffvjfTL-nce  exists  of  the 
early  uro^rctid  of  jutuiklRd  in  the  arts  of 
life  f  I 

2.  WhaJ  (irffert  the  rulf  ivntion  of  the  arts 
at  first  ^  Wli  Bi  aTR  among  the  earliest  arts  ? 
What  i  3  said  of  awf  ro  n  Drny  %  Of  geometry  1 
Of  medicine!  Of  ugTJcuUure?  [How  did 
agriculiLire  Moiitisli  Kinontr  the  Romans? 
Howftiiion?  the  Igmelitt'sund  Egyptians? 
How  do  ihe  moderna  nxrtpare  with  the 
anclenifl  in  this  reapect  JJ  what  is  said  of 
architeeture  J 

3  Wii  at  wl^'  nnf  f>r  th<i  tn  \  nuter  divisions 
of  ia»cL:-i  jurt?  VVliat  articles  did  the  an- 
cients generally  use  in  embalminc  dead 
bodies?  Did  tney  know  all  that  the  mo 
dems  know  on  this  subject  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  Egyptians  ?.[Wliat  way  of  embalm 
hig  was  most  ancient?  What  was  the 
Egyptian  method  ?]- What  is  said  of  the 
streets  of  aneient-  Rome  ?  What  attention 
did  the  Greeks  and  Romans  pay  to  their 
pablic  roads  ?-[What  is  ftirther  said  of  tha 
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■1  What  uraa  the  ordhiaiy 
nte  of  travelUnf  compared  with  the  pre- 
•eiit1>What  waa  the  oldest  method  of 
oonveTfaac  newal  What  waa  another 
mod«?-[What  ia  Airther  said  of  public 
erieral  What  of  the  mode  of  posuocl]- 
To  what,  ia  the  origin  of  makmg  claas 
probably  duel  Where  ia  it  said  to  have 
been  diacorered  l-fRelate  the  history  of  the 
tfacovery  of  glaaal] 

What  were  the  oldest  mirrors  mentioned 
In  history  made  of?  Of  what  were  they 
afterwards  madel  Were  jdass  mirrors 
known  to  the  ancients  1-[Wiiat  were  the 
lookiitf  leases  mentioned  in  onr  En^ish 
Bibtef  What  ia  said  reapecting  the  date 


of  the  invention  of  glass  mirrors  1>Wherat 
as  is  supposed,  was  linen  first  manu&ctur- 
ed  1  Were  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  it  % 
When  was  it  introduced  into  Rome  1  What 
is  said  of  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  1 
By  what  people  was  wool  in  Europe  first 
manufactured  ?-[From  what  country  did. 
sheep  originallv  cornel  With  what  were 
the  early  inhaoitants  of  northern  Eurc^)e 
for  ages  clothed  lyia  the  art  of  dyeing  an 
ancient  ohel  By  what  nations  was  it 
known  1  What  articles  did  they  dye  1  To 
what  ancient  people  was  steel  known  1 
What  namea  did  the  Greeks  give  to  iti 
•{How  does  the  steel  of  the  ancients  com 
pare  with  that  of  the  modemst] 
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QUESTIONS 

ON 

OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

BY  REV.  ROYAL  ROBBINS. 


INTRODUCTION/  I 

1*  Wha,t  event  h&TC  aorae  writers  taken 
uthu  dividing  poriod  be  I  ween  AncJent  aiitl 
Mod  e  rn  Hiaiy  17  1  What  ritoiro  othera  ItOten  ? 
Mentkm  that  which  ia  a&Biitfled  tn  IhiA  book, 

2,  Why  is  the  ChriBtiRn  era  the  most  pro- 
per 6Hp*TEUinH  nomt  J-lWtijit  matte  it  re- 
markablLi,  ia  dRuao  providt^HCE  ?  Descnbe 
the  elate  ofHiu  world  In  a  paliticai  view  ?] 

3.  What  isaaidortUe  maLnriEtla  of  Modern 
Hiatn  rt^  W  hat  has  dimiiii  sihcd  oar  means 
of  inrormation  on  this  subjflpt^LMention 
tlie  caaaea  which  hftve  rendered  portiopa 
of  AQcififlt  Htatof  J  0  bac  u  re.  What  part  icu- 
Ura  can  yaa  relate  of  the  library  at  Alei- 
Bndria?  What  hafl  hapi>eiieLl  to  aoflie  t^ 
brariea  iince  IJ 

.[Bow  may  Modem  Histofy  l»  diTidtdl 

Swhat  m&y  each  period  be  remember^ 
It-WhAt  ia  the  nam«  and  e stent  of  the 
first  period  1  Repeat  tbi  b  qu  eatioti  ia  e  very 
period. 

FERIOD  I. 
What  ia  tho  name  and  eitant  of  t^ts  po- 

L  With  what  great  nva^t  does  this  pe- 
riod commence  1  Why  doea  it  belong  to  th  e 
Roman  history  ?  When  did  the  b]rih  of 
Jeeus  oceut,  in  conmiun  reckon  Ine  »  Whet 
la  the  general  i>(nn,ion  af  the  learned  on  thia 
ffobjetti  Accortlinn  to  this  oujtiion,  how 
old  was  Jeaus  pU  the  vulgar  date  l-lWhat 
Is  ABid  of  the  tcfupl*;  of  Ja^iqb,  st  Ihta  lime  7J 

2.  How  lonjj  had  Roiii*?  bern  »n  empirn! 
What  was  ita  etfttflot  the  birth  of  CiirijiU 
What  ftfterwardal  What  was  onp  of  the 
cauaefloritadownfiiU?  Why  did  ambassa- 
drira  d&JlT  arritft  E»t  Rome  t 

3.  Who  was  Iho  first  KomMi  emperor, 
and  when  did  he  die!  What  were  the 
«?vent&  betweeo  ttio  birth  of  Christ  And  the 
d«athof  AH?iiatml       ^    ^        ^_         .^. 

4.  What  was  thu  poltllcal  cotiditiort  of  the 
Romans  at  thia  thoe1'[On  what  ac  counts 
are  we  Inclined  lo  utiderralue  antiquity  T 
How  does  this  subject  appeflr  to  a  tonteid- 
pjptlve  mlad  Tl  ,    ^  ^    ^.  - 

5.  Whti  nnwaaatimed  Lhff  Rovfrrtmentl 
Wlio  wwB  TlljcriuB  I    How  long  dlt]  tie  Bp- 


pe«r  juErt  and  modenlel  Mttsr  1hi%  wliat 
waa  ti\A  chEiracterl  Who  were  the  flrac 
objects  i>r  hia  >?uBpii:ioiia  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  RoiDim  penple,  upon  the  death  of  Ger- 
man J  cua  f  W Jiai  di^  Ti  be  r iuti  ftftCTwaf  da  1 
How  did  he  die  ?-l When  did  he  fitjimdon 
[lotne^  lincl  whithtr  did  he  repair  1  WImt 
is  said  0 1'  hia  person  and  liabiLti  1  tlo w  long 
did  he  live  and  reiKnlJ 

€.  Whoi  waa  the  cbaracior  of  tlie  Ko- 
mans  at  this  time  l-tllow  did  Tiberiuj  feel 
in  view  of  their  charatti^r  1  What  formed 
a  part  of  the  feativities  of  the  KonuUNlJ 

7.  Wtioiii  did  TiberiuB  adopt  1  Who  was 
Cah^ula,  and  why  bo  catlod  1  Wlieo  did  he 
begin  Ut  ftAgn,  and  in  whet  manner  i  Hfiw 
did  he  at  lyngth  acti  Wliat  was  f?eiie<ia'3 
idea  (3f  him  i  When,  and  how  did  he  die  1 
.[What  werf!  his  cmeltieA,  ImpSatieBi  foliyt 
and  prodlEality)  What  fioea  Heerea  re- 
mark  toiic*?rning  hia  prodigabty  I  Bjf 
whouiH  and  in  who!  manner  waa  Ida  d&ath 
accomplished  Tj 

S,  What  followed  the  death  of  CaUffulal 
Wlio  wjis  pr^wbii  med  emperor  1  Wlio  waa 
Clahdiiiifl  What  waa  hia  character  1 
.[What  became  of  his  family  1  By  whose 
jeahmsy  waa  \w  tnsiij|*ted  laacta  of  cruet* 
ty  M-VVhiit  pEinkalar  enterprise  marked 
his  reig^n?  Slow  dkl  ii  terminate  1  What 
hecain  e  of  Me  u i^lna  his  wi  fc  ?  Whom  ilid 
he  &flerwardfl  uiarry  ?  What  did  AeripoU 
na  do  1  \Vlien  wm  Claiidlus  put  to  death! 
[Repeat  the  sstory  of  Petua  aiMi  Ariia-J 

9.  How  many  inhahiianis  d^  Rome  at 
thla  time  canton  1  What  waa  its  moral 
condition  1  ^    „ 

1(1.  Who  enccee^d  to  th?  empire  ■>  To 
whom  had  Nero'a  education  been  emniat- 
erJI  How  lone;  dkl  he  apiiear  just  and  hn« 
nianeT  What  did  he  afterwards  do?  What 
la  ealdof  his  rtojdtlounnijsa,  hSe  metyineaBj 
and  puerUity)  By  whom  was  he  slain  1 
How  long  did  l^e  llvo  and  r^'t^H  fWhat 
wjuj  th**  cause  of  tho  buminR  of  Rornul 
Wbat  ia  said  of  Pieo's  conspiracy  agEUiut 
himl  What  wa*  the  atato  of  Rome,  and 
the  Hiirrciiindinff  country!  Wliy  waa  iho 
despotiam  of  the  Roman  ompcrora  quietly 
home  bv  the  people  lM>uring  the  rnign  nf 
Nero,  wh»t  occnrfcd  nmon^  the  Griioofll 
What  amonf  the  FarthiaoAt    The  Jews  ? 

II.  Who  encjp ceded  Nero  tn  the  empire  1 
Who  protiLal  me  d  Galba  T    Wbol  body  saae- 


«  11  vHll  hn  BoliBdd.  that  the  tame  order  which  pieiraila  throat h  the  Historr.  w  W"!2*j",*5? 
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tkmed  thli  in«uore  7  Whftl  trua  t>ic  chn- 
racH^T  of  GaJ  ha,  be  fore  hi  b  eltrrmtton  'i  How 
did  lie  inUiifFet  hia  seventy  i  [Wtrat  wf>utd 
hiLTe  nmde  him  inorE  accepLeiile  els  ild 
eCDperor  i!  MenLinn  bh  insiotnce  of  hii  Bf^^ 
TPinty.  Whfli  i*  said  of  hia  parsimoniylj' 
How  long  iM  Oalba  i^isnl  Oa  what  ac- 
count WftP  he  slain  1  What  djd  Otho  (^x- 
pf  ct  1  Did  the  emperor  favour  UUh  ciesien  ? 
WlmtfoUowed? 

IZ  Who  waanUaed  to  the  throne  1  What 
w«  th<>  ehanu^terorothol  Howlonjrdid 
ho  reign  1  What  did  Vkelliut  doHFJcn'ni 
whom  was  Otho  descended^  Wlial  has 
been  obaorred  reipeetJnff  tbo  laet  momenta 
ofhialiroli 

IB.  Who  now  Aaaitmed  the  corerikiiieat  7 
How  loQg  dkJ  Vitelijua  retain  iti  What 
waa  hia  charajctcrl  Undor  what  eircum- 
sfAncea  did  V^epaaion  a[)[)C4T  in  Italj  at 
Ihia    tunel     What    becam&   of  Vitellfu*! 


iWliat  tn^ajicca  of  hia  cruel  dispoaltior^  toninua!      How  was  hia   rtiga  marfeed 


are  hsro  recorded!    What  la  mid  of  his 
(flatton  T 1] 

H.  When  and  bj  whom  was  Veflpafiian 
declared  crapprrfri  By  what  was  h(?  dia- 
tin^iihe^l?  What  ia  aaJil  of  the  Jewiah 
war,  ■luniiig  htfl  reign  1  After  thia,  what 
tt^as  the  Slate  of  the  empire  H^Vhat  wore 
the  ac la  of  hia  adin in ifltration  T  Whai  vi ere 
his  feelin^a  tti  regard  to  learning  f  How 
did  he  die  f] 

15.  When  did  Titm  succeed  to  the  em- 
pire J  What  WM  hi*  character  7  What  19 
Bajd  of  bia  reignJ  Wben  did  h&  die  7 
-[What  ia  related  aa  «i  LnstaACO  of  the  go- 
TemmentofhJa  paaaiona  1  What  ta  saJd  of 
his  t^ndemeaa  i  Mention  some  eventa  that 
happencct  during  hia  reien.  What  were  the 
cIrciiiniatanceB  attendioi  hia  taat  aickneaa  7 
Who  waa  auapeeted  of  fi^vLag  haatcaod  hia 
death  71 

15^.  When  did  Bomitian  aaaume  the  pur 
pte  ?  What  were  h  ia  acta  alter  a  short  ne- 
rtodl  What  ia  aaid  of  his  rei^n  ?  Wliat 
moat  occupiedhiaprivate  hou  ra  1  WTnai  is 
ntd  nfthe  persectition  of  ChriaTtans  T  Did 
he  derive  renown  fram  tlifi  duccoa^  of  hi  5 
venerBlf  Agricola1-|To  whoni  waa  Dami- 
Dan  parricularly  hoaiila  1  Whai  did  he  6o 
to  thr  aenAtora,  at  rtartlcular  dmeal  By 
whom  had  his  di^ath  been  predicted  7  How 
did  that  circumalance  attect  hi  ml  What 
dnea  Heeren  aay  of  the  fall  of  Boiiiiiianl 
Who  concerted  measuTeB  to  ileatray  hSm  ^f}- 
Whaf  race  ended  with  IKirnitLan?  W1k> 
WBfl  thf  first,  and  who  the  last  emjiemr  of 
thff  Amini^tan  family  1 

IB.  Who  was  now  elected  emperor! 
WliD  waa  Kemi  What  unfitted  him  to 
eure  the  rtidordersof  the  empire  1  Wliom 
did  he  adopt  aa  hi  a  aticc  esflor  1  When,  and 
In  what  year  of  hia  a^e  did  he  diel-tEKiring 
hie  rei^  what  commendabtfh  things  did  he 
do  t    Hela;te  an  inatance  of  hia  leoitf  1] 

17.  Wlio  ntJW  po^acsBed  the  throne  1 
What  WM  ihe  chajacter  of  Trajan  T  In 
what  parti eular  was  his  equity  ImpUcAted  1 
Wliat  Ta  aaid  of  the  eitcni  of  the  etnplrfl  at' 
ihia   time^    What   of  Tmjan'a  libnratlty 


How  lonir  '^id  he  reigni  and  wh«n  tlld  ha 
d(e7r[!)i<fTmjap  faar  hia  enemiCDl  Men- 
lion  an  anecdote  in  jmint.  What  war  did 
he  first  ensagc  inT  WlJtbeTfiid  he  tum 
hia  amiis  afterwanja  1  Wliere  and  how  rtid 
he  die  i  How  was  the  estimation  in  wiiich 
Trfijan  was  hcltt,  she* will] 

18,  Wlio  encceeded  Trajan  1  WTienl 
How  was  Adrian  dedared  'I  Who  was  he  1 
What  did  be  do  on  bie  accession?  D* 
fttribe  hia  oharacEnr.    Wh tin  did  be  die  1 

[What  did  he  achieve  in  Britam^  What 
tn  a  war  with  the  JtwHl  In  what  manner 
did  he  travel  1  What  Is  Gald  of  hiig  endow- 
mentel  Why  did  he  wear  a  long  beard! 
Whom  did  he  adopt  for  hia  aucce^dor  1  la 
what  manner  did  he  hear  the  paln4  thHt  pre- 
ceded  dealh?  What  was  the  chftTMier  ©f 
hia  rei^n  1] 

19.  Who  succeeded  to  tbe  cioptreT 
When?    What  was  the  charmctfr  of  An- 


What  were  the  most  rem^ksble  loreign 
occ urrejic&s  1  What  was  the  exicn t  of  tiii 
age  and  reign  1-[What  Is  said  of  his  jcaimifl- 
cence — his  humanlty—hia  love  of  peaces 
his  regard  of  Chr^^tSana  ?  Wbatj  neverttae* 
les5,  t<H5k  place  rejecting  ihemi  What 
wa^  his  patronage  of  learned  men  ?  H  elate 
l^e  circumstance  regnecting  Apolonins. 
How  did  the  emperor  die  7] 

SO  W1io  now  came  to  the  tbrone  1  When  1 
Who  had  been  de«ignated  with  Marcua  1 
Was  Ve rufi  adni ttted  asapartner?  WTiat 
waa  tlie  character  of  the  two  brothers  ? 
How  did  Hare  OB  illustrate  hii  Gtttaelunent 
to  philoaopby  T  H^iw  did  Veruw  conduct  in 
war!  What  la  said  of  the  Parthian^  and 
Germans  1  After  the  death  ofVcrti^  what 
did  Anrelins  do?  Where  end  when  did 
Aureliujs  die  1  Whet  was  en  infelicity  of 
this  omperofv  reign  1  Who  were  the  In- 
stromenta  in  the  peraecutton  of  Cbnslientt  ? 
iWhat  la  mid  of  this  emperor's  love  of  re- 
tirement? Relate  the  story  of  a  '*  Chriatiaia 
legion.  *'>  Upon  the  deatli  of  Aurohua,  wliat 
was  the  atate  of  the  empire  1  At  til  e  period 
of  Trajan' 13  drath^  what  coLintries  dGd  the 
empire  comprehend  1 

21.  Who  now  mounted  tba  throoe  1 
When  1  Who  was  Commodua,  and  wh«t 
Iiii>  character  }  What  la  «aid  of  hjs  adml- 
nis^tration  1  How  and  when  did  he  poriah  1 
'fV^'liat  la  Airther  said  reapectrnff  Id* 
cmeltv  ?] 

22,  WJio  waa  tbe  ftuceeasor  of  Commo- 
duft  1  When  waa  Fertinax  proclaimed  ? 
Who  was  he!  When,  and  bf  whom  waa 
he  murdered  1 

39,  Wljonejct  Ancceedeil  tn  tbe  em&irel 
When!  IlowdidDidinaufjlam  it?  What 
happened  at  the  satne  tlui^e  t  Who  seized 
the  piovf^niuient  T  Wlien  and  by  whom  was 
Uidiua  put  to  death  T-^tRetate  the  circtun- 
st  Alices  of  hiia  purchase  of  the  empire,  Frota 
tbji^  period  tu  wMtwai!  he  exposed?  Wha* 
at  the  crtaiB  of  aflkirs  did  tlie  senate  flo  ?] 

Si,  Who  waa  now  at  the  husnj  of  tbe  Ro- 
man world  1  W^ho  wftfl  Severn?  1  \Vhiit 
ia  itaki  of  hia  raiHtary  tal€:nla  1    Hia  ailmi- 


Eowarda  leantlng  1    What  of  lilfl  colonui  1 1  njstrailoa  of  gnverament  ?  What  work  tUd 
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b«  ceeatnldiBh  tn  Britain  1  Where  and 
when  did  ne  die  ?  To  whom  did  he  leave 
the  empire  ?-[Wl]at  was  the  first  act  of  8e- 
▼eras  1  With  whom  did  he  soon  after  en- 
gage in  war  1  What  is  sud  of  his  actiritv 
and  love  of  eonquest  1  What  of  the  wall 
he  built  in  Britain  1    What  circumstances 

25.  V\  .-.-J  --Viji  L'  [i&w  established  in  tJie  em- 
pire 1  WlmL  wtiri?  the  rbaraciers  of  dm- 
col  la,  antl  G  ^  Ea  1  W  haC  w^  the  end  u  f  Car- 
ft£allii7  Duritis  his  roiffii  what  was  ihe  state 
of  liie  empire  ^[DetuL^  sfline  of  hia  bad  ac- 
tiOOd ;  tiijt  recli^a  in  reiiprct  to  death,  j 

36.  WliBii  WE«  Mac  Tin  lift  prociaiijiiedl 
How  did  he  l09«  tho  EiflTcctJona  of  his  array, 
oud  firiAll^  his  life?  licw  lorig  wa*  hja  rHignl 

27.  Who  was  now  raised  to  the  jhrcme  1 
What  wai  Iho  c-ikarskCtcr  of  Hpliogabalus  1 
How  loiiff  did  ho  reijfii  HMcDtioti  some 
facts  respectic^  his  effeuiinacy]  prixjigiillty, 
and  crueLU,  How  wad  his  death  accom- 
plished 1] 

28.  When  was  Alejonder  Severus  pro- 
claimed }  What  is  said  of  his  character  and 
qualities  7  How  was  he  cut  off  H^hat  was 
a  specimen  of  his  virtuous  character  ;  his 
remarlc  on  a  certain  occasion ;  his  inteUect- 
nal  endowments  1  Mention  some  of  the  acts 
of  his  reign  ;  his  manner  of  Uving.] 

29.  How  and  when  did  Maximinus  ascend 
the  throne  1  What  is  said  of  his  descent 
and  person  .1  What  was  his  character  as  a 
sovereign  Y  To  what  end  (fid  he-  come  1 
How  long  was  his  reign,  and  what  took 
pkce  during  it  1-[In  what  did  this  emperor 
delight  1  How  d&d  he  act  when  the  senate 
appointed  others  to  the  supreme  power? 
what  i?  said  of  his  strensth  and  voracity  1] 
Who  was  now  proclaimed  1 

30.  When  did  Grordian  assume  the  em- 
pire 1  How  old  was  he  at  this  time  ?  State 
what  he  did.  What  part  did  Philip  tlie 
Arabian  act  1-[How  was  Qordian'a  fcmdness 
for  learning  shown  7] 

31.  When  did  Pliilip  acquire  the  emph'e7 
How  long  did  he  reign  7  What  was  the 
manner  of  his  death  7 

32.  Who  succeeded  in  the  empire? 
When  7  What  is  said  of  Becius  in  respect 
to  his  activity  7  What  causes  were  enfee- 
bling the  empire  7  When  and  how  did  his 
reuni  terminate  7 

%(.  When  and  how  was  Gallus  ndsed  to 
the  throne  7  Oive  an  account  of  his  cliar- 
acter  and  the  manner  of  his  death.-[What 
happened  during  his  reign  7] 

34.  When  did  Valerian  succeed  to  the 
throne?  What  did  he  suffer ?-[To  what 
use  was  he  put  by  Sapor  7  What  was  the 
manner  of  his  death  ?J 

35.  Who  was  Oallienus,  and  when  was  he 
chosen  emperor  7  WTiat  is  ssud  of  him  af- 
ter his  elevation?  Of  thirty  pretenders? 
Of  the  emperor's  death  7 

36.  Who  was  now  invested  with  the  pur- 
ple 7  When  7  What  was  the  character  of 
Claudius  7  What  liind  of  death  did  he  die  7 
•[What  is  said  of  his  military  exploits  ?] 

37.  How  and  when  was  Aurelian  chosen 
cmporor?    What  is  said  of  his  paretntai^o  T 


How  (Ud  he  pass  his  tim«  after  hU  deration  1 
How  did  he  iall?-[What  is  said  of  his 
strength  7    Relate  a  further  particular  coo* 
rning  him  7] 

38.  \Vas  a  new  emperor  immediately 
elected  7  When  did  Tacitus  take  the  reins 
ofgovemmeirt?  What  was  his  character) 
How  and  at  what  age  did  he  die  7 

39.  Who  succeeded  Tacitus  7  Who,  how* 
even  was  chosen  by  the  army  7  How  long 
did  Fk>riaB  enjoy  this  distinction?  What 
became  <^  him  7  What  was  the  character 
of  Prqhus  7  Why  and  by  whom  was  h« 
slain  ?-[What  is  said  of  his  parentage  7  Ol 
his  energy  and  vnrtue  7  Repeat  the  story 
of  Bonosus.] 

40.  Who  succeeded  Probos 7  When? 
Who  was  Cams  7  Who  were  associated 
with  him  in  command  ?  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  Carus  7  Of  his  two  sons  7  WhaA ' 
is  said  of  their  reign  t  What  became  of 
Carus  and  his  sons  7-f Tell  the  story'of  Hu- 
merian.1 

41.  When  did  Diocletian  begm  his  reign  1 
Whom  did  he  associate  with  himself  in  the 
empire?  What  did  they  achieve  7  What 
step  did  they  soon  take  7  What  was  tho 
state  of  things  at  this  time  7  What  did  the 
two  emperors  do  in  a  few  years  7  How  did 
they  feel  and  act  from  that  time  7  When 
did  each  die  ?-[What  was  Diocletian's  pa* 
rentage  7  Why  did  he  choose  Galerius  for 
his  associate?  What  is  further  said  of 
Diocletian  7    Of  Mazimian  7] 

42.  Who  were  now  universaUy  aclcnow- 
ledgeA  emperors?  Who  raled  the  eastern : 
wlio  the  westera  parts  of  the  empire? 
Who  were  the  two  partners  whom  Con- 
stantius  and  Galerius  took  in  with  them? 
What  was  the  character  of  the  two  empe- 
rors respectively  7  When  did  Constantius 
die,  and  whom  did  he  leave  as  his  succes- 
sor? When  and  how  did  Galerius  die? 
What  did  he  instigate  Diocletian  to  do? 
•[Of  what  did  the  western  parts  of  the  em- 
pire consist?  Of  what  the  eastern  7  Re- 
late  an  anecdote  of  Constantius.] 

43.  What  is  sud  of  the  prevalence,  and 
nimiber  of  the  persecutions  of  Christians 
duruig  this  period  7  Name  the  persecuting 
emperors.  From  what  motives  did  they 
act  thus  7 

44.  When  did  Judea  become  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire  7  When  did  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour  take  place?  What 
did  Herod  do  in  reference  to  this  occur- 
rence? What  happened  to  him  7-[In  wliat 
year  of  the  world  was  our  Saviour  bom  7 
What  era  do  we  nevertheless  adopt  7  Can 
the  mistake  now  be  rectified  7  Who  were 
troubled  by  his  birth  7  How  was  Jesus  in 
his  infancy  saved  firom  the  designs  of  He- 
rod 7  What  kind  of  life  did  our  Saviour 
lead?  Under  whom  did  he  suffer?  What 
is  further  said  of  Christ  7]-Are  the  aflairs 
of  the  Jews  at  this  period  sufficiently  ijn- 

Sortant  to  be  particularized  ?-[How  w»e 
udea  divided  at  this  time  7  What  is  a  te- 
trarchy  7  Who  held  the  different  tetrarch- 
ies  ?  Who  was  the  successor  of  Archelaus  I 
WluU  is  related  concerning  him?    Who 
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warn  Urn  M^««in-  of  H«n>d  JL 1   H«at3oii  ]     1%  QHe  an  aceomtf  of  th^  chwrlMtor  ot 

what  ifl  said  In  cDiuieriotiwith  hla  name.   M.  Antoninas.    Of  hia Meditations. 

Who  was  hia  BucLcei^arf  and  wh&i  Ia  Eiaid       VS.  Who  was  Tertullian,  and  what  do  tM 

Qf  hJD]  !J  ^  i.?Tidng8  evince'}    Which  are  the  most  ee- 

4q,  When  Olid  b^  wbom^^ija  Jerusalem  !  Lcemed  of  his  works  1 
acia^l£<l  1     Wliai  WAS  Lhc  cau£4^1    liow !     H  Give  an  account  of  the  lif(^  character, 

id  vnritlngs  of  Origan. 
IB.  What  is  said  of  Cyprian?] 

PERIOD  n. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riodl 

t ,  When  was  Constantino  proclaimed  1 
WTio  had  been  proclaimed  before  him,  and 
who  had  declared  himself  at  the  same  tune  1 
W)  Lom  did  Galenas  create  emperor  1  Were 
tTif  se  rivals  of  Constantino  soon  removed  1 
W  hat  lias  Constantino  been  styled  1  What 
dLd  he  do  in  this  character?  What  has 
been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  1  If  the 
emuse  were  real,  would  it  account  for  his 
conduct  1-[Give  an  account  of  his  seeing 
the  cross.    What  occurred  in  314 1] 

^  How  was  Constantine's  administration 


Lho  JewH  trenied  (     Huw  moiiy  ol  Aod  vnritlngs  of  Origan. 

tbcun  peridhed  *     Wboi  did  ihey  aufforl       '"   ""--'- jj -r  ^ 

Wlat  win  \ha  reader  of  die  Dihle  sec  bud 
iBim  in  tbcwe  events  l-E  tinder  what  em- 
panircttdlhe  Jewish  war  commence  1  Wbo 
was  his  general  1  Whn^lc^nEtb  prase  cuted 
the  w^T  McnlJOfith«  pajiJciiLard  narraredr) 

4lk  WaJ  J^ruaAJt>m  rohuilt  aJter  thlu  1 
W Jiiit  fodo  W4?d  I  When  was  the  city  £□  aUy 
demr<iyc<(  l  Whtn  it  wm  allerwapla  buiiL 
ovLiraneWp  wt^t  waa  itt^sUed  J 

47h  At  th&hegiiining  of  this  period,  under 

whal  BWiy  did  Parffiia  continue  i    When 

'4kl  the   second  brajjuh   ol'  the   Artacidit 

tTMiamnif  f  1  ["'^ti^T  is  ^dof  VercneaL^j 

4Sr  Undn-  whom  dki  the  setciid  branch 
CNKiimeHte  1  JJowNag^iVd  it  la^t  J  Wliat 
ts  fifrther  rtUiitd  ijl  Ihf  l^u-U^iions?  tWltal 
Is  fiaid  of  A.rUib4uiU4  V,  7) 

40.  How  lofijf  hull  fersin  been  iubject  to 
4he  Panbiatiii  fit»m  the  lime  that  it  was 
hrougTit  under  the  M»c«dcpnt&n  yoke  T 
\\  hen  and  by  *h  om  WM  Uie  P^riion  c  uu- 
pire  restored]!  What  happened  betwotn 
the  Fersiuia  &nd  Romang  under  Ada3.are9 1 
What  is  said  of  Safwrett  1. 1  By  wTial  iiMite 
was  ihe  present  dynasty  cRlhvi  J-j  Whist  ia 
furtliiT  iuiid  of  Sapureii  ?  Wliat  ia  tuid  of 
Hormi!i!(liLB  H  I'J 

GO.  When  did  [lie  fifth  dynasty  oT  Chins 
dicf   it    te 


comnience  J      Wlien 


t^rmiuat^  ? 


Wl>Ql  la  it  called  1  During  liow  many  yearp^ 
»iid  undtr  haw  manv  fmiH^rore  d]d  ii  laAt  1 
Whojvnatho  head  o  fit  HWlj*t  iflrelaled  uJ 


Kao-Ta&u  T  Whnl  of  Tuti  FJ-Wlipn  did  liitr 
eiuh  dynasry  hef^n  ttnil  tJid  ?  What  is  H 
ealledi  Uow  viOA  China  divided  at  llila 
timet 

Disiingmthed  Characiert. 
Who  were  the  dijllnf  uished  characters 
of  thia  neriijd.  End  in  what  respects  distin 


gulfihed  ^[l.  What  lA  s^id  of  ihe  fEune  of  ^CTibe  his  person  and  character.] 

V  ii^M  '»     i.iiu:_ii  ^fiiu.  x> ..„„  -ui^i ^  '1  K     r^— iT^t <. T..it-..  . 


Livy  7    What  iit  his  Rooian  history  X 

2.  To  whal  study  was  Grid  IrresiBtibly 
inclined  ?  What  was  it ie  fitt e  i n  h fe  ?  How 
ar«  his  paems  cbaracterij^ed  1 

3.  Relate  what  is  said  of  TihulTias. 
A.  Whal  only  reijwiinaof  Strsho'a  works  1 

DeBcribe  St. 

5.  Mention  thfl  circuTQ stances  bsL  the  life 
of  l^ener^. 

6.  Rclnte  Ujo  fects  la  Li)i!An'fl]ire.  WTiat 
iethp  cliaTaf!teTof}j|sVtiiir«allaT 

7.  Wliat  LB  said  of  the.  titudJoiiSJiess  nf 
Pliny  7  Gi-^e  an  account  of  hia  ivorlc  on 
NaturaJ  llisForj.    now  dUI  hn  loas  hia  life  1 

S,  C3]¥e  the  history  of  (luintilliBii.  Whut 
is  saidof  hl6  In8tiituti<3ti5«T 

9.  Give  thF!  mrtkulsjTa  of  t]ie  life  of  Ta. 
cltus.    Deacribe  htu  wriUiigu- 

10,  Mention  the  facte  in  PhitBxcli'fl  life. 
What  \n  sud  ofhis^  Lrres  of  nJuBtrlocifl  Men  1 

T  J^  ^]'.^^  *=^"  ^^^^  *^3^  ^^  Juvenal's  Ufe  7 
Wlial  of  tua  pieces? 


at  iQrst,  compafl*e<l  wiih  wliat  it  was  after- 
wards 1-[In  what  light  Imb  %is  character 
been  considered?  What  ought  we  to  tMak 
of  Jt1]-Of  what  ciharMse  In  the  empire  waa 
h«  the  author,  asicfe  l^nom  Mm  religious 
change  ?  Can  his  motives  for  this  be  ascer- 
(ninedl  What  waa  the  eflfect  of  the  mea- 
sure ?  How  and  when  did  he  die  7-[How 
WHS  the  new  seat  of  empire  said  to  have 
bctn  pointed  out  13-How  long  are  the  histo 
T'w^  of  Rome  andConstsoitinople  blended  1 

3.  What  is  saidof  tbet»rruption  of  Rome 
ar  I  his  tune  1  What  held  (he  empire  longer 
topfjther  %  What  specially  tend^ito  over 
thn)w  the  fabric  at  this  period  ?-[What  i« 
&-ud  of  the  Roman  armies  7] 

4  On  whom  did  Constantine  scttl^  flie 
tEtnpire  1  When  did  their  sovereigntv  cAn- 
Eitnce?  Who  of  these  remained  in  nol^ 
f^fision  of  the  whole  empire,  and  how  did  U 
^Eiypen?  How  long  and  in  what  manner 
did  Constantius  reign  1-[By  what  enemies 
wn  h!  the  West  annoyed  1  By  what  the  East  1 
Wikom  did  Constantius  create  Cesar  1  De- 


r>,  On  what  account  was  Julian  caHed  the 
apo  state  ?  When  was  he  acknowledged  by 
the  senate  1  How  was  he  situated  in  re- 
spect to  Constantius  7  Describe  his  char- 
act  er.  What  did  he  tlo  in  favour  of  pagaa- 
i£ii]  1  Wliat  did  be  attempt  in  respect  to 
Jerusalem  7  How  and  at  what  age  did  he 
diE  ?-[In  what  manner  did  he  treat  the 
Chnstrans?  Which  is  the  most  famous  of 
his  compositions  7  How  were  his  last  mo- 
meiits  spent  7  Why  did  he  attempt  to  re- 
build the  temple  at  Jerusalem  7  What  is 
farther  said  on  this  subject.] 

6.  What  was  the  condition  of  things  on  th« 
d  path  of  Julian  7  Who  was  finally  fixed  on 
as  emperor  7  When  7  What  did  Jovian  do 
hi  respect  to  the  Persians  7  What  in  res 
pent  to  the  church  7  How  long  was  his 
fei^nand  a^e  7-[Mention  a  circumstance 
respecting  his  death.] 

7,  When  was  Valentinian  L  etected? 
WhomdidheaMociatewitb  himt   Wbea 
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IMA  the  dMsioD  of  the  empire  perfected? 
Was  it  still  considered  as  one  1  what  ene- 
mies attacked  the  empire  1  How  did  the 
emperor  demean  himself  1  When  did  he 
4ieV[Mention  the  manner  of  his  death.] 
What  is  said  of  Valens  1-[Whatdid  he  do  in 
I'espect  to  the  Huns)  How  did  he  pe- 
rishir 

a  When  did  Gratian  succeed  his  father? 
Upon  the  death  of  Valens  whom  did  Oratian 
associate  with  him  1  How  long  did  he  reign? 
What  was  his  character  ?-[What  was  the 
Occasion  of  his  death  ?    In  what  year?] 

9.  Who  succeeded  Oratian?  what  oc- 
curred to  Valentinian  11.  ?  What  became 
of  the  tyrant  Eugenius  ? 

10.  In  the  East  who  succeeded  after  Va* 
lens  ?  When  ?  What  was  Theodosius  sur- 
named?  Why  so?  What  is  said  of  Chris- 
tianity at  this  time  ?  When  did  Theodosius 
possess  the  Whole  empire  ?  Did  any  em- 
peror afterwards  reign  over  both  the  East 
and  West  ?-[Who  was  Theodosius  ?  What 
Tlctory  did  he  obtain  soon  after  his  election  ? 
What  did  he  do  in  390?    Which  religious 


party  did  he  espouse?  By  what  was  his 
faith  said  to  be  confirmed  ?] 

11.  Whatcurcumstance  favoured  the  pre- 
lects of  the  barbarians  ?  Who  were  the 
Huns  ?  Where  did  a  part  of  them  settle  ? 
•[What  is  further  said  of  them  ?]  Who  were 

-  the  Alains  ?  How  earlv  did  thev  invade  the 
empire  ?-( What  is  further  saia  of  them?] 
Wheuce  came  the  Vandals?  Where  did 
thev  settle  once  and  again  ?-[What  is  further 

.  said  of  them  ?     Whence  originated  the 

Qoths  ?  Where  did  they  first  settle  ?  What 

division  did  they  fnrin?-(What  is  further 

.  said  of  tliein  '^j     Whence  did  the  Heruli 

.originatt?  f    Wjjpir'  lid  they  emigrate  first 

•artd  last  ?  |WJilii  U  mrther  said  of  them?] 

.:  Who  wf  r  r^  [  h  t^  i;  r  p  i ,  [jb  7    Where  did  they 

fix  first  &iii1  liist  ^[What  is  further  said  of 

-th6m  ?]    Wiio  vii^rt  the  Suttd.  and  where 

''did  they  tir(;l  [Whtt  is  further  said  of 

them?]    Wjjjii.  w,iP  the  country  of  the  Bur- 

ffimdians )    ZsfiujiE:  a  few  others  of  the  bar- 

■  oarians  ? 

12.  In  the  West  who  held  the  sceptre  ? 

-  To  whose  vigour  Was  it  owing  that  the  bar- 
barians were  repelled  for  a  time  ?  Whom 
did  Stilicho  defeat  ?  When  did  Alaric  take 
Rome  ?  For  how  many  years  had  the«ity 
been  unmolested  by  a  foreign  enemv? 
•[What  was  one  cause  of  the  attaclcs  of  the 
barbarians  ?  From  what  regions  did  they 
issue  ?  How  did  Stilicho  act  against  them  ? 
What  fate  did  he  experience  ?  What  tribe 
joined  Alaric?  What  was  the  number  and 
character  of  Rome'spopulation  at  this  tune  ? 
What  hastened  the  fate  of  the  city  ?  What 
completed  the  work  ?]  What  became  of 
Alanc  ?  What  did  Honorius  now  do  ?  To 
What  year  did  he  continue  to  reign  ? 

13.  When  was  Valentinian  HI.  crowned  ? 
Wlio  was  he  ?  What  resulted  from  the  re- 
volt of  Ck>unt  Boniface  ?-|Tlow  was  Boniface 
drawn  into  a  revolt  ?  Whom  did  he  call  to 
his  assistance  ?  What  did  Genseric  do  ?] 
What  is  said  of  the  Huns  under  Att|la? 
Who  checked  their  progresa  for  a  time  ? 


What  8»red  the  Weaterki  empire  from  ial- 
mediate  destruction  ?- [Give  an  account  of 
Attila?]  What  became  of  Aetius?  What  of 
the  emperor  ? 

14.  When  was  Ifaximus  H.  procUmed  1 
To  what  circumstance  did  he  owe  his  deathi 

[Whatis  further  said  of  Maxhnus?]  How 
came  Genseric  into  Italy?  How  did  he  deal 
with  Home  ?  How  with  the  Empress  Eu* 
doxia? 

15.  In  what  year  did  Haximns  die?  How 
many  emperors  were  there  from  that  time 
to  the  termination  of  the  empire  ?-[What  la 
said  of  Avitus  ?  Of  Majorian  ?  Of  Serve* 
rusm.  ?  OfAthemins?  OfOlybrius?  Of 
Glveerus  ?  Of  Julius  Nepos  ?  Of  Augut* 
tulus?] 

16.  When  was  the  Eastern  empire  finally 
separated  from  the  Western  ?  What  was 
the  character  of  Arcadius  ? 

17.  When  did  Theodosius  H.  succeed  to 
the  empire?  What  was  his  character? 
By  whom  Were  his  deficiencies  supplied  ? 
-[Relate  the  story  of  Athenais.] 

18  When  and  bywhom  Was  Marcian  called 
to  the  throne  ?  How  long  was  hia  reign  ? 
•[What  was  the  reply  of  Matcian  to  Attiui?] 

19.  When  was  Leo  t.  called  to  the  em* 
pire?  What  is  said  of  his  domestic  ene^ 
mies?  what  of  the  Goths?  When  did  ha 
die  ?-[Repeat  an  anecdote  of  Leo.] 

20»  By  how  many  princes  was  Pertia 
governed  during  this  period  ?  When  was 
the  nation  at  war  with  the  Romans,  and 
when  at  peace  with  them  ?-[What  is  said  of 
Sapores  II.  ?    What  of  Sapores  IH.  ?] 

21.  When  did  the  seventh  and  eighth  dy* 
nasties  of  China  end  ?  Under  which  of 
these  did  the  empire  become  united  ?  Men- 
tion particulars  concerning  this  and  the 
eighth  ?-[What  is  said  of  Venti  and  his 
brother  ?] 

Diatinguiahed  Charcutere. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
in  this  period,  and  in  what  were  they  emi^ 
nent?-[l.  What  was  the  character  of  Lac* 
tantius  as  a  writer  ?  What  were  his  piin* 
cipal  works  ?    When  did  he  die  ? 

2.  Who  was  Ossian  ?  What  is  the  char- 
acter  of  his  poems  ?  Is  not  their  authentic 
city  doubtful?  , 

3.  Wtiat  is  said  of  the  life,  character  and 
writings  of  Eusebius  ? 

4.  When  did  Eutropius  live?  What  ia 
said  of  his  Roman  history  ? 

5.  To  what  has  the  change  in  Julian's  re- 
ligious opinions  been  ascribed?  What 
powers  has  he  shown  in  his  writings  ? 

6.  Who  was  Basil?  What  does  Mosheim 
of  him  ? 

'.  What  is  said  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  ? 

8.  When  did  Claudian  flourish  ?  What 
is  the  character  of  his  poems  ? 

9.  Give  an  account  ofthe  life  and  writing* 
of  St.  Chrysostom.  ^ 

10.  Who  was  St.  Augustine?  By  what 
was  he  characterized  ?  What  has  been 
pronounced  respecting  his  book  of  the  OUf 
ofGod?]  >^  , 
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QUESTIONS.  ON 


PERIOD  m. 


rtocl  l-[\\Tien  did  the  dark  ajjca  cnminehcel 
Huw  toQ£  did  Ehc7  laJiit  7  %VjiaL  is  a,  proper 
view  or  tfifni  l] 

1.  When  wiLs  the  Wc*lerri  empire  ei^iii' 
fUisbtMl  7  Uy  vrhom  waeihiu  dunel  Who 
HTW  puipcror  tl  ibal  ilme  ^{  Whal  cnuae  led 
10  the  mf^aiunn  of  Rdild  iuiiJi>T  Ddoaftfl 
Wiiftt  bectmf  oT  AufUPtului  7]  H^fw  long 
had  Koiu^  eMiMed  u  an  empire  7  How  lopg 
fruui  ilie  b»).ddiri^  of  ihc  cll/ 1  What  wm 
ih<>  uiLse  vfihe  ruia  of  the  empire  7  fKluBt 
Hume  have  laLiU  wiibont  tt»e  tgeacy  of  the 
Xurtherti  inradera?  Why?  Wliat  wbs 
llnf  «iti4AtJi>n  inf  the  Eofltpm  ecipire  after 
i]ie  &II  of  the  Western?  Menliofione  rea- 
*citi  why  the  Edd:t«ri]  empire'  c^mtinucd  iio 
biiff }] 

2.  What  ie  the  Eaat  em  empire  H]I^etim(^8 
eaUed  I  Under  whose  eway  was  it  in  474  7 
Od  what  ocexjuot  waii  he  miioua,  and  how 
:iid  he  ppri^^h  ?     IIowf  lf.*n^  wq«  hia  reigiil 

[\".'':.aL  is  -^aid  of  Vrrina  I  M{.-ntir>ii  the 
•nanner  of  Zeno's  death  1] 

3.  When  was  Anastatius  raised  to  the 
throne  1  How  long  did  he  reign,  and  what 
was  the  character  of  his  reign  1 

4.  Whonowascended  the  throne  t  How 
did  Justin  govern?  In  whAt  war  did  he 
engage  7-[Mention  some  further  particulars 
resoecting  him.1 

5-  When  did  Justinian  I.  assume  the  go- 
Temmentl  What  is  said  of  his  personal 
character?  Whatof  his  reign  1  Wliatform 
an  era  in  history  7  W^at  is  said  of  Belisa- 
rius,  and  of  Justinian's  treatment  of  hun  1 
•[What  is  further  said  of  Belisarius  in  the 
war  with  the  Persians  1  What  in  the  sedi- 
tion of  Constantinople  7  In  the  war  with 
the  Vandals?  In  the  war  with  the  Goths? 
Where  and  how  were  his  declining  years 
passed  ?>  What  is  said  of  Narses  ?  At  what 
age  did  Justinian  die  7  What  were  his  vices, 
aud  what  his  virtues  ?  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  7  What 
the  condition  of  the  empire? 

tV  '.'":.  .,  ■  • .]  -ijj  Jl.  h'^fTiilihi-Oirone? 
\\nrii  v;pi3.  vwo  i-.\i;im\[ir,  iiini  vvi'uit  befel 
hiiu  J  Who  wns  oAsociAlail  witli  liJm  in  the 
euitvirts  T  Witti  whju  ]oMr?a  and  evllH  was 
it  affected  7-[Wrwit  advice  did  he  (rive  to  Ti- 
berius 1    How  long  was  hJA  reign  1] 

7.  Wiicii did Tiberiiii posaeMS Ihe  throne? 
fily  what  wad  his  reign  reodererl  glorious  ? 
What  was  hi«  character  ?-[On  whuindjdhe 
bestow  hii  dioflem?] 

(3.  ^Vheii  did  Maurice  ascend  the  thron-j? 
How  long  wa«  hia  roient  What  was  lijs 
cluixacter  J  What  did  he  do  in  tjOQl  W^fiat 
ennTittd  ^[fTi^fi  an  an+-o.iin[  of  hi  a  iria'''!  at 
■    It?] 

I  Who 


was  buUt  on  the  rufais  of  the  Westem  6tB* 

Sire  7  How  long  did  the  conquerors  hold 
7  Mention  the  transfers  from  one  tribe  to 
another,  and  the  length  of  time  each  one 
held  tlie  sovereignty. 

12.  What  is  said  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Heruli  7-rMention  particulars  respecting 
Odoacer.j 

12J.  When  did  the  Wngdom  of  the  Ostro* 
goths  begin  7  Who  was  their  king  7  Where 
did  he  fix  his  residence?  How  long  was  his 
reign  7  What  was  his  character  ?-[Mention 
other  particulars  of  him.] 

13.  How  many  kings  succeeded  Theodo* 
ric?  Who  are  thebest  known  of  them? 
When  did  Narses  retake  Italy  7 

14.  When  did  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards  follow?  Who  invited  Alboin  their 
king  into  Italy  7-rMention  the  circumstances 
of  Alboin's  death.] 

15.  What  is  said  of  Alboin's  successors? 
-[What  is  considered  by  some  as  the  origin 
of  the  feudal  system?] 

16.  In  Persia  how  many  kings  reigned 
during  this  period  7  Of  these  who  was  the 
most  conspicuous?  What  is  sud  of  the 
war  between  the  Persians  and  Romans  ? 
-[Give  an  account  of  Chosroes  H.  Of  Chos- 
roes  m.]  Did  Persia  soon  become  a  part 
of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  7 

17.  In  China  how  many  dynasties  were 
there  during  this  period?  What  was  the 
character  of  several  of  the  sovereigns? 
What  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Yang-ti  J 

iWhat  is  said  of  one  of  the  sovereigns  7 
efore  the  subversion  of  the  Western  em* 
pire  what  occurred  to  some  of  its  nations  7 
What  two  nations  may  date  their  separate 
existence  fi-om  that  event?  Did  the  seve- 
ral nations  then  become  detached  from  one 
another  ?    Ho w  arc  they  here  considered  7] 

18.  What  is  said  of  Spain  while  consti- 
tuting a  portion  of  the  empire?  What  is 
said  of  the  Alains  in  4187  Of  the  Suevi  7 
Of  the  Vandals  7  Of  the  Visigoths  ?-[  Wliat 
is  said  of  the  names  of  Spain  7  Of  its  in- 
habitants 7  Of  its  subju^on  at  different 
times  7] 

19.  What  was  FYance  anciently  called  ? 
When  and  among  whom  was  it  divided? 
Who  is  the  founder  of  the  French  mon- 
archy 7  When  7  Into  how  many  and  what 
dynasties  have  the  French  kings  been  divi- 
ded ?  WIk)  gave  name  to  the  first  dynasty  T 
To  what  vear  did  it  continue  7-[Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  Franks.  What  is  said  of  Cle- 
vis 7    By  whom  was  Clovis  followed  ?] 

20.  What  was  the  ancient  name  of  Eng^' 
land  7  How  long  had  th  e  Romans  abandon- 
ed it  before  the  subversion  of  the  empire  ? 
What  happened  to  the  inhabitants  in  the 
mean  time?  Whose  assistance  did  the^ 
seek  7  When  did  the  tribes  from  the  conti- 
nent arrive  7  WTiat  followed  7  How  long 
were  the  Saxons  in  subduing  the  Britons  7 


9.  Who  now  took  the  throne?  When? 
What  was  his  character  and  end7-fWhatis 
■aid  of  his  cruelty  7] 

10.  When  was  Heraclius  I.  crowned?   scribe 
What  IS  said  of  his  war  with  the  Persians  7  was  the  name  England  derived  7    By  whom 
How  Ioiu[  was  his  reign  ?.[What  occurred  was  the  island  first  settled  7    When  and  by 
4mingthe  last  of  lus  reign  ?]  whom  was  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain 

11   Whatwa*  the  kingdom  caDcd  which  Ibegun?  Describe  the  successive  eonqneaCs 


What  is  meant  by  the  Heptarchv  t-iOc- 
the  original  inhabitants.     Whence 
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md  aetf  of  the  Bomaiif  there  under  dendl- 
us  and  Nero.  By  Agricola,  and  Adrian. 
Who  invited  Uie  Oerman  tjribee  to  Britain  1 
Who  were  their  leaders  1  Who  first  be- 
came sole  king  of  England  1    When  1] 

Diatingviahed  Characten. 
Who  were  Hie  distinguished  characters 
of  tliie  perjad,  BUd  far  what  were  they  cele* 
brat«dt.[L  What  ia  said  of  Proclus  as  a 
pli]lu»(j(il]er  1  Wliat  of  his  industry  1 
\V1ial  v^iii  labour  did  he  undertake  1 

2.  M  E  n  Lio  n  p\\  Din  ilars  respecting  the  life 
and  wntiags  of  Bt^eihius. 

3.  Who  was  Procopius,  and  when  did  he 
nourish  ?  What  is  snid  of  his  History  of 
the  reum  of  Justinian  1 

4.  Who  was  Cassiodorus,  and  to  what  did 
bis  writings  relate  1 

6.  What  can  you  further  say  of  Belisari- 
us? 

6.  Who  was  Oildas  7  What  is  said  of  his 
Epistle  1J 

PERIOD  IV. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod t-tWhat  is  said  of  the  darkness  in  Eu- 
rope during  this  period  1  How  was  the  case 
in  the  East  7] 

1.  GiYe  an  account  of  the  character  and 
origin  of  the  Arabs.  Whence  is  their  name 
Saracen  derived  1  What  is  said  of  them  in 
reference  to  Rome  and  Persia  1  Where 
and  when  was  Mahomet  bom  ?  In  609  what 
did  he  begin  to  do  7  How  were  his  impos- 
tures received  7  What  year  was  the  hegira  7 
What  led  to  that  7  What  countries  did  he 
conquer  7  When  did  he  die  7  How  :nany 
brandies  of  his  lamily  did  he  leave  7-[What 
is  the  opinion  of  some  historians  respecting 
Mahomet  7  What  great  men  were  among 
his  followers  7  How  were  the  Arabs  and 
Greeks  brousht  into  contact  7  To  what 
causes  did  Buihomet  owe  his  success  in 
part  7]-What  are  the  followers  of  this  im- 
postor called  7  What  is  the  book  containing 
their  creed  called  7  What  are  their  priests 
called  7  How  did  Mahomet  propagate  his 
religion  7 

2.  What  are  Caliphs  7  Who  was  the  first 
Caliph  7  Whom  did  Mahomet  appoint  7  To 
what  did  this  rive  rise  7  How  many  sects 
are  there  7  what  are  their  names  7  Men- 
tion what  they  believe,  and  \vli  .  "  ;re. 
What  course  did  Abu-beker  p •  j  i .  ■ . .  ,  v ^  hat 
occurred  between  him  and  Out^xr  i\'\Vhen 
did  Omar  begin  to  reign  7  ^vjtrtt  clji]  he 
achieve  in  his  first  and  secoiKl  caLnpiiiim7 
-iWhat  did  his  general,  Anu-oii,  do  ?  F- W'liat 
is  said  of  Othman  7  What  of  All  T  [Relate 
the  story  of  Ayesha.] 

3.  In  what  time  did  the  Saracens  rear  a 
powerAiI  empire  7  In  a  CFjnxarj  how  far  did 
their  dominion  extend  7  I  law  many  cntiphs 
were  there  of  Omar's  race  1  What  ckyn^isty 
succeeded 7  What  is  said  of  A.bitnn7.r>r7 
•[Relate  the  story  of  Ahu  ITunifnl-Who 
ascended  the  throne  in  7^^  I  Ry  vihAis  \na 
he  distinguished  7  When  did  kie  die  1  To 
what  sciences  were  the  Ambioji^  L:iiit!fly 
4levoted7-[Mention  the   conqucsu  of  Al 


Rasehid.  Repeat  two  aneodotet  eoiie«i» 
inghim.] 

i.  What  mroads  did  the  Saracens  maks 
upon  the  Eaatem  empire  7  With  what 
success  did  they  besiege  Constantinople  1 
-[Give  an  account  of  the  Greek  fire.]- VRien 
did  Justinian  U.  succeed  to  the  empire  ? 
What  of  his  character  7  What  became  of 
him  7  Who  were  some  of  the  emperors 
that  foUowed  7  What  is  said  of  Leo  m.  7- 
[What  can  you  say  of  the  conduct  and  end 
of  Irene  7] 

6.  To  what  year  did  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
continue  7  How  long  had  the  Lombard 
kings  ruled  it  7  How  many  kings  reigned . 
dunng  the  remainder  of  its  existence  7 
Name  the  principal  of  them.  By  what 
means  did  the  kingdom  come  to  an  end  7- 

I  Mention  particulars  respecting  Cunibert, 
juitprand,  Rachisius,  Astolphus,  INdier.] 

6.  How  long  did  '^otn  continue  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Visigoths  7  By  whom 
was  it  then  conquered  7  What  part  re* 
mained  free  from  the  Moors  7  What  small 
kingdoms  were  founded  there  7-[Who  was 
sent  to  conquer  Spain  7  How  was  a  vauoa 
formed  between  the  conquerors  and  the 
vanquished  7] 

7.  When  was  Spain  formed  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  7  What  part  remained 
true  to  the  Christian  iaith  7  By  whom  and 
where  was  learning;  encouraged  7 

8.  In  what  way  did  the  Merovingian  kings 
of  FVanee  enjoy  scarcely  more  than  the 
name  7  Who  was  mayor  of  the  palace  in 
the  time  of  Thierry  7  What  did  he  do  7 
What  is  said  of  P;eptn's  son  7 

9.  To  whom  is  it  owing  under  Providence 
that  the  Mahometan  dominions  did  not  ex- 
tend over  Europe  7-[How  was  this  achiev- 
ed 7]- What  more  is  said  of  Charles  7  Who 
were  mayors  of  the  palace  after  his  de- 
cease 7  On  whom  did  the  sole  administra- 
tion at  lenffth  devolve  7  Why  7  When  was 
Pepin  Le  Bref  made  king,  and  what  race 
now  succeeded  7-[  What  dia  he  do  soon  after 
he  was  crowned  7] 

10.  How  did  the  teniporal  authority  of  the 
popes  commence  7  How  were  the  limits  of 
France  extended  7  When  did  Pepin  die  1 
•[Relate  an  anecdote  of  him.] 

11.  Between  whom  where  the  dominions 
of  Pepin  divided  7  Who  soon  obtained  the 
whole  7  By  what  name  is  Cliarles  known 
in  history  7  What  is  said  of  his  character  7 
Of  his  treatment  of  the  Saxons  7  Against 
whom  was  he  successful  in  war  7-[What  is 
said  of  his  person  and  mind  7  Of  his  efforts 
in  correctmg  the  habiU  of  his  subjects? 
Wlien  did  he  experience  a  disaster  in  war  7] 

DiatinguUhed  Charactore. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
in  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  cele- 
brated 7-[l.  What  kind  of  knowledge  had 
Mahomet  7  Describe  the  arguments  he 
employed  to  persuade  men  to  embrace  his 
religion,  what  peculiar  doctrine  did  ho 
invent  7  What  is  said  of  his  person,  and 
intehectual  and  moral  qualities  7  Mention 
particulars  req;)eeting  hUu^totth. 
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ft  Wko  wm  AAOB^eJ  Whw  mAht 
«le1   Wbat  i«  related  of  him  aa  a  writer  1 

3l  Who  waa  Bedel  On  what  attbject  ia 
he  eelebrated  aa  a  writer  1  Did  he  write 
OB  other  aubwotaY  Whatiaaaidof  hivlMt 
irickneaa,  and  when  waa  hia  death  1 

4  dire  aome  ftirther  account  of  Oharlea 
MaiteL 

6.  When  did  John  Daxnaaeenna  flouriah  1 
Oire  aome  particnlara  of  hia  hfe.  What 
does  HDahenn  aay  of  himY] 

PERIOD  V. 

What  ia  the  name  and  extent  of  thia  pe- 
rtodl 

1.  What  waa  included  in  the  New  TTetl- 
em  empire  I  When  waa  the  title  of  the 
emperor  of  the  Weat  conferred  on  Charle- 
Bucnel  Whitf  ahould  he  have  done  in 
ortwr  to  reatore  the  empire  of  the  Romans  1 
What  eoiBitriea  were  included  under  the 
New  Weatem  empire  1  INd  it  long  conti- 
Boe  HMention  the  manner  in  which  Charle- 
■Mfne  waa  crowned] 

9.  Whoaucceededhimi  When?  What 
part  of  the  empire  did  not  c<Mne  into  the 
lianda  of  Louia  the  mild  1  Whom  did  he 
aaaociate  with  him  in  the  empire  7  On  what 
account  did  Louia  do  penance  1  What  ia 
aaid  of  hia  children  in  connexion  with  him  1 
•n¥hat  waa  the  cauae  of  their  diaaffection  1 
Relate  a  circumatance  c(»nected  with  the 
death  of  Louia.] 

3.  Who  aucceeded  Louia  in  a  part  of  his 
doralnloiia  1  Wheni  What  waa  the  occa- 
alon  and  result  of  the  battle  of  Fontenay  Y 
Which  of  the  brothera  retained  the  title  of  as  the  successor  of  the  Roman  emperors  %■ 


emperor  1  How  did  they  <fiTide  the  empire 
among  themaehreaY  How  did  it  become 
loat  to  France  1-[What  fhrther  ia  said  of  the 
battle  of  Fontenay  1  What  of  the  Normans  1] 
(1)  When  did  Lothaire,  the  emperor,  die  1 
Who  waa  hia  aucceaaor  Y  (2)  What  was 
the  character  of  Louia  Y  When  did  he  die  Y 
^  When  didCharlea  aaaume  the  empire  Y 
What  la  aaid  of  hia  reign  Y  What  ia  the 
condition  of  the  cnmdeea  under  the  Carlo- 
Tfaaglui  kinga  Y  why  ia  it  necesaary  to  re- 
aome  our  narratire  of  indiTidual  coimtriea  Y 
4  Upon  the  death  of  Ghariea  (the  Bald) 
who  aucceeded  aa  king  of  France  Y  When  Y 
How  laa%  waa  hia  reign  Y  Who  were  his 
aueceaaoraY  What  ia  aaid  of  their  reign  Y 
•[Mention  the  manner  of  their  death.] 

6.  When  and  how  did  Charles  the  Fat 
come  to  the  throne  Y  WhowaaheY  When 
waa  the  imperial  dignity  transferred  to 
Germany  Y  On  what  account  Y  Who  v 
Uien  choaen  kingY  Who  next  in  898  Y 
Who  became  king  in  922Y  When  did 
Ralpho  succeed  Y-[Whence'Waa  Normandy 
named  Y] 

0.  Who  waa  Louia  IV.  and  when  did  he 
e<»ne  to  the  thnme  Y  What  ia  aaid  of  Hugh 
the  Oreat  and  Hugh  Capet  under  aeveralof 
the  French  kinga  Y-fWhat  does  the  lact 
that  two  of  these  kings  were  poisoned  by 
their  queens  show  Y] 

7.  Who  was  the  head  of  tlie  third  dynas- 
ty of  French  kings  Y  When  did  he  Deghi 
to  reign  Y    What  waa  tlie  character  of  hia 


adminfacratton  Y-rWho  was  true  heir  ft>  (b« 
pownY] 

8.  When  did  Robert  aocceed  Y  BfentSos 
die  circumstance  of  his  excommunicatioa 
by  the  pope.-[What  ia  said  of  the  wnperM' 
tion  of  the  timea  Y  Waa  the  kin^  happy  tat 
hia  aecond  marriage  Y  What  remarkable 
&ct  ia  mentioned  in  regard  to  Languedoc  Y] 

9.  How  and  when  did  Henry  secure  the 
throne  Y  What  waa  hia  character  Y-[What 
ia  aaid  of  a  Amine  Y] 

10.  To  whom  did  Henry  leave  his  crown  Y 
When  Y  What  ia  said  of  him  aa  a  sovereign  Y 

11.  When  waa  Charles  the  Bald  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy  7  What  was  the  state 
of  Italy  after  hia  death  Y  When  did  Otho 
the  Oreat,  reunite  it  to  the  Oerman  empire  Y 
What  however  happened  to  ft  during  two 
centurieaY-rWhat  anecdote  ia  rented  of 
Otho  n.  Y]- When  waa  the  temporal  power  <rt 
the  popes  founded  ?  Relate  the  historr  ofH. 

12.  What  proportion  of  Speun  did  the 
Christians  possess  Y  Mention  the  provinces. 
By  whom  was  the  remainderof  thepeninsuia 
occupied  Y  What  is  said  of  Cordova  Y  What 
circumstance  would  have  fitvoured  the 
Christians  in  regaining  the  whole  kingdom, 
had  they  been  msposed  Y-[How  long  <fid  the 
splendour  of  Cordova  last  Y  What  added  to 
the  divided  state  of  Spain  Y  Who  was  the 
most  distinguished  or  the  knights-errant  Y] 

13.  What  was  the  condition  of  Germany 
previously  to  the  era  of  Charlemagne} 
When  was  it  separated  from  France  Y 
How  has  it  stood  related  to  Charlemagne's 
empire  Y    Who  is  now  nominally  regiurded 


eHelate  some  of  the  particulars  in  the  early 
istoryof  G^ermany.  j 

14.  who  succeeded  Charles  the  Bald  Y 
WhenY  What  other  country  did  he  go> 
vemY 

16.  When  was  Arnold  proclaimed  Y 
What  occurred  during  hia  reign  Y  Who 
was  the  last  emperor  in  the  male  line  from 
Chaiiemagne  Y-[How  did  he  dieYl-Frran 
what  time  cSd  the  empire  become  elective  Y 

16.  When  waa  Conrad  elected  Y  What 
did  he  do  Y 

17.  Who  succeeded  Conrad  Y  What  were 
the  chaiacter  and  deeds  of  thia  prince  Y- 
[Was  he  zealous  for  religion  Y] 

la  Who  waa  Otho  I.  the  Great  Y  When 
waa  he  elected  Y  What  events  mariced  his 
reign  Y  What  is  his  reputation  Y  How  long 
was  his  reign  Y    Where  was  he  interred  i- 

So  what  did  Otho  owe  hia  ascendency  in 
lyY  For  what  purpose  did  he  visit  Italy  Y 
Relate  an  incident  m  Otho'a  life,  showmg 
the  power  of  parental  love.] 

19.  Who  were  the  successors  of  Otlio  L 
down  to  the  time  of  Henry  lY.Y 

20.  Who  succeeded  in  1066  Y  Detail  his 
history  in  regard  to  hia  contesta  with  the 
popes.  How  long  did  he  live  and  refgn  t 
what  was  his  character  Y-[What  story  is 
told  of  hia  treatmem  from  one  of  the 


len  did  England  become  <me  entire 
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kingdom  Y    By  whom  was  this  chanm  tf 
fectedY    Whatwasthe^oecasioaoftti 
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9.  What  diitarbed  the  prosperity  of  the 
fiOflish  for  a  lone  timel  Between  whom 
was  England  divided  by  Ethelwoin-[What 
did  he  grant  to  the  priesthood  1]- What  bro- 
ther succeeded  Ethelbald  and  Ethelberti 
When  did  Alfred  succeed  1 

23.  Wliat  was  the  state  of  his  idngdom  at 
first?  What  is  said  of  his  talents,  4cc.  1 
What  did  he  do  for  his  reahn  ?-(What  plan 
showed  the  wisdom  of  his  civil  institutions  1 
Describe  it>What  contests  had  he  with  the 
Banes?  What  was  his  situation  at  one 
time  »  How  long  was  his  reign  ?*[In  what 
manner  did  he  cut  olf  the  Danes  1] 

21.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Alfred! 
How  did  he  conduct  aflhirs?  How  long  was 
his  reign? 

25.  Who  succeeded  Edward?  What  was 
his  character?  -What  did  he  encourage? 
How  long  was  his  reign  ?*[What  is  said  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible?] 

26.  Who  succeeded  Athelstan?  When? 
How  did  he  die?  Who  succeeded  Ed- 
mund? When?  What  was  his  character  ?• 
[What  is  said  of  Dunstan  ?] 

27.  WIio  now  filled  the  throne  ?  Why 
was  he  persecuted  by  the  monks  ?*[What 
became  of  his  wife  ?] 

28.  When  did  Edgar  come  to  the  throne? 
What  is  said  of  his  private  chararfer  1 
What  of  his  administrations  ?-[How  did  Ed- 
gar obtain  his  wife,  Eilrida?] 

29.  Who  succeeded  Edgar?  Who  was 
Ethelred  II.?  Wliat  was  his  surname  } 
What  barbarous  deed  did  he  order  1  How 
was  it  revenged?  To  wliom  did  the  Eng- 
lish offer  the  icingdom  ?  Who  at  leiigtli  as- 
serted it  by  arms  ?  Who  was  the  succes- 
Hor  of  Sthelred  ?  With  whom  was  he 
obliged  to  divide  his  Icingdom  ?  When  did 
Canute  become  sole  king  ?  What  is  said  of 
him  as  a  sovereign  ?-[H6w  was  he  alfectcd 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ?] 

30.  Which  two  of  the  sons  of  Canute  suc- 
ceeded him  ?  Did  they  reign  long  1  Upon 
their  death,  wliat  did  the  Enalish  do  ?  When 
did  Edward  the  Confessor  begin  to  reign  ? 
What  was  liis  merit?  Whom  did  he  ap- 
point to  the  throne  ?-[Wliat  did  Edward  do 
AS  to  the  laws  ?] 

31.  On  the  jleath  of  Edwaril,  who  took 
possession  of  the  throne?  Describe  the 
eontest  between  him  and  William,  duke  of 
Normandy.  What  was  the  character  of 
William's  administration  ?  By  what  means 
did  he  alienate  the  minds  of  tlie  conquered  ? 
•[Of  what  other  regulations  was  he  the  au- 
ttiorl  What  is  the  Doomsday  book?]- What 
other  events  are  recorded  of  him  ?  Describe 
bis  character.-[What  is  said  of  his  person  ? 
Relate  an  incident  in  his  contest  witli  his 
■on.] 

32.  Who  next  ascended  the  throne? 
When?  What  was  the  character  of  Ru- 
fus?  How  was  his  hfe  terminated  ?-[By 
wliat  is  his  name  perpetuated  ?] 

33.  In  the  Eastern  empire,  how  many 
emperors  were  there  during  this  perio<1? 
What  is  said  of  their  character  ?  How  did 
the  Greeks  compare  with  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  at  this  time?*[What  regiont  re- 
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maln^d  to  the  Empire  In  the  ttoth  eentniy  1 
What  is  further  said  of  the  arts,  Sec.  of  the 
Greeks?  What  was  the  character  of  Ba- 
sil I.  ?  What  incident  is  related  of  hie 
reign?  What  was  the  reputation  of  Nice- 
phorus  Phocas  ?  Relate  an  instance  of  cm- 
elty  inBasUII.] 

34.  In  the  history  of  CMntSy  how  many 
dynasties  and  emperors  were  included  in 
thisperiod?  What  occurred  hi  the  reign 
of  Tai-tsong7.rwhat  was  the  character  of 
this  prince  f  What  is  said  of  Chwang'tsong  ?] 

36.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Sara- 
cens, as  to  science,  &c.  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period  ?  How  did  Arabia  lose  much  of 
its  importance  after  a  time?-[What  pre- 
vented the  Saracens  from  perpetuating  an 
immense  empire  ?] 

36.  In  what  miUtary  expedition  did  the 
African  Saracens  engage  during  this  peri- 
od ?    What  was  the  result  ? 

37.  When  was  Bagdad  taken  by  the 
Turks  ?  What  ensued  ?-[What  is  said  oi 
Adadodawla?  What  striking  anecdote  is 
related  of  Malmiud  Oazni  ?] 

Distinguished  Characters. 
Who  were  tlie  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  dis- 
tinguished ?-[!.  AVhat  more  particulars  can 
be  given  of  Charlema^c  as  a  sovereign? 
As  to  his  private  character? 

2.  Wlio  was  Photins?  Wliat  did  he 
write  ?    When  ilid  he  die  ? 

3.  Mention  some  particulars  respecting 
Eri^ona.    Wliat  did  ne  write? 

4.  What  is  said  of  Alfred,  as  to  his  wisdom 
and  piety  ?  How  did  he  usually  divide  his 
time  ? 

5.  Wliat  is  said  of  the  learning  of  Al  Ra> 
zi?    When  did  he  die? 

G.  Al  what  time  did  Avicenna  livel 
What  is  said  of  liis  study  of  Aristotle? 

7.  When  did  Suidas  flourish?  By  wfaat< 
only  is  he  known  ?]        r,: '''' 

PERIOD  VL 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod ?-[By  what  was  the  age  peculiaiiy  cha^ 
racterized  ?] 

1.  In  describing  the  Crusades^  what  do 
we  hiclude  ?    Who  participated  in  them  ? 

2.  What  were  the  crusades?  What  their 
object  ?  What  their  cause  or  origin  ?  Who 
instigated  them  ?-[Why  is  Judea  interesting 
to  the  Christian  world?  Is  the  fimaticism 
of  the  crusaders,  considering  the  age,  much 
to  be  wondered  at  ?] 

2|.  How  many,  and  how  long  continued, 
were  the  crusadmg  expeditions?  What 
nation  was  the  most  enthusiastic  hi  them? 
By  whom  was  the  first  crusade  preached? 
Who  had  previously  contemplated  the  same 
design  ?  How  many  conncife  were  held  for 
this  object?  Was  Peter  fitted  for  his  place  ? 
How  many  persons  did  he  lead  to  the  East  ? 
When  did  they  commence  their  march? 
How  many  soon  followed  them?  What  be- 
came of  them?-[Who  was  Peter?  How 
came  he  to  conceive  of  such  a  project  Ir 
What  did  he  do  to  ei^age  ChristlaBS  in  It  I 


to 
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WlMt  ■art  of  eliancteta  IbHowed  hha  ? 
Bow  did  thoj  cocHkict  themaehrei  on  theii 
BMitel  WMt  portion  of  them  reached  Pa- 
lutiiiel  Where  were  the  remainder  de- 
feated 11 

a  When  did  a  new  host  arrive  at  Con- 
Mantin(^le1  What  was  the  character  of 
its  commanderal  Mention  them.  What 
was  the  nomber  of  the  warriors,  Ac  1 
With  what  result  did  they  meet  the  Sara- 
cens 7-[What  was  the  condition  of  Constan- 
tinople at  this  time  1  How  did  the  crusa- 
ders and  the  Greeks  mutually  regard  each 
oUierl  How  did  the  emperor  treat  the 
Crolsesi  Describe  the  qualities  of  their 
leaders.  Br  what  means  did  Nice  &111 
How  was  Edessa  conqueiedt  How  was 
Antioch  talcen  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of 
Ihe  Croises  here  1    What  followed  1] 

4.  How  and  when  was  Jerusalem  taken? 
How  many  of  the  first  expedition  were  left 
to  encamp  about  Jerusalem  1  How  many 
Europeans  had  by  this  time  been  sacrificed  1 
What  places  had  been  gained  HWere  the 
victories  of  the  crusadeVs  easily  gained  Y 
What  embarrassments  did  they  meet  withi 
In  taking  Jerusalem,  how  did  they  treat  their 

6.  Who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
kincdom  which  the  crusaders  established 
in  Palestine  1  To  whom  was  he  soon  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  Idngdom?  WImt  act 
weakened  the  power  of  the  crusaders  1- 
[What  was  obtamed  by  the  first  crusade  1] 

6.  What  is  the  date  of  the  second  cru- 
sade 1  Who  was  the  preacher  of  this  cm- 
Mde  1  What  sovereigns  were  engaged  in 
k1  How  large  was  their  force  1  In  what 
way  did  the  enterprise  end  in  disaster  %- 
(Oive  an  account  of  St  Bernard.] 

7.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land 
•etween  the  second  and  third  crusades  1 

8.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  tliird 
emsadel  When  was  Jerusalem  taken  by 
flaladin  1  How  were  the  hihabitants  treated  1 

9.  How  was  Europe  affected  by  the  loss 
of  Jerusalem  1  Was  a  third  crusade  easily 
•xcitedl  What  sovereigns  were  prevailed 
on  to  engage  1  How  many  forces  had  Philip 
and  Richard  1  What  became  of  Barbarossa 
and  his  armyl  From  what  cause  was  it 
that  Richard  was  at  length  left  alone  to  sus- 
tain the  conflict  1  Whom  did  he  defeat  1 
What  befel  him  in  attempting  to  return 
bome1-(What  is  said  of  the  treaty  between 
Richard  and  Saladini  Relate  the  story  of 
Richard's  captivity.] 

10.  How  much  did  Richard  do  for  Pales- 
tfaiel  When  was  a  fourth  crusade  fitted 
outi  Who  was  iu  leader  1  What  enemy 
did  they  meet  withi  What  city  did  they 
takel  what  did  the  Venetians  do  in  this 
enterprise  l-fWhy  is  it  diiBcoh  to  designate 
distinctly  the  several  crusades  1  What  did 
Oie  present  crusade  spring  firoml  Who 
was  Its  preacherl  What  is  said  of  him  1 
What  was  the  condition  of  Constantinople 
at  this  tbnel  What  was  the  force  of  tne 
■Ued  army  broncht  against  it  1  By  what 
•He  eases  was  their  victorv  marked  1] 

II   Ho#wasBaldwUir«wardiN))    What 


soon  became  of  him  1  Bow  were  tne  ito- 
perial  dominions  shared  1  How  long  <fid 
the  dominion  of  the  Latins  last  1 

12.  What  expeditions  were  fitted  out  soc- 
ceedingthe  crusade  against  the  Greek  em- 
pire 1  vV}iat  seems  to  have  been  their  ob- 
lect  1  Did  their  acquisitions  avail  any  thing 
mtheendl 

13.  Bj  whom  was  the  last  of  the  crusades 
ledl  Was  the  spirit  now  dying  aj^t 
Who  kept  it  alive  for  a  few  yearsi  What 
was  his  character  1  When  did  Louis  set 
out  on  his  adventure  1  What  was  his  suc- 
cess in  invadingEgyptI   What  did  be  di» 


on  returning  to  France  1 1n  what  cmsacfing 
oiect  did  he  again  engage  1  How  did  k 
td  1-[What  circumstance  mfluenced  Louis 


in  the  course  he  tookl  What  incident 
showed  his  zeal  1  What  did  the  ransomed 
Louis  and  his  army  cost  himi  By  what 
people  was  he  joined  in  his  second  e^»edi- 
tion  1  Whither  did  the  English  portion  ol 
the  forces  afterwards  gol  Were  they 
finally  successful  1] 

14.  Mention  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  crusading  spirit 

15.  What  different  opinions  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  effects  of  the 
crusades  1  What  opimon  is  here  maintain- 
ed 1  Mi|^t  not  the  good  which  they  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  have  produced, 
been  more  effectually  realized  in  other 
ways  1  What  considerations  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  evil  greatly  overbalances  the 
goodi 

16.  When  did  Louis  VI.  ascend  the 
throne  of  France  ?  What  was  the  issae  of 
his  war  with  Henry  I.  of  England  1 

17.  Who  succeeded  himi  Wheni  How 
long  did  he  reknl  In  what  way  did  he 
lose  a  portion  of  his  monarchy  1-[To  what 
super8titi(m  was  he  inclinedl] 

18.  Who  ascended  the  throne  in  1180 1 
How  long  was  hix  reign  1  What  is  said  of 
him  as  a  sovereicn  1  What  were  the  most 
signal  events  of  nis  reign  1-[How  and  when 
was  Normandy  re- united  to  the  crown  of 
France  1> What  institution  may  be  dated 
from  his  reign  1 

19.  When  did  Louis  vm.  mount  the 
throne  1  When  did  he  die  1  What  is  said 
of  himi 

20.  When,  and  under  whose  regency  did 
Louis  IX.  become  kingi  What  were  his 
moral  qualities  1  What  is  said  of  his  war 
with  England  1 

21.  who  succeeded  1  Wheni  Forwbst 
had  he  a  passion  1-[What  drcumstaaee 
caused  his  death  1] 

22.  Who  ascended  the  throne  in  tSSBY 
How  did  his  disposition  contrast  with  his 
person  1  What  resulted  flrom  his  ccmtesk 
with  the  popel  What  did  he  do  in  1314  Y- 
[Mention  some  particulars  of  his  coatesC 
with  the  pope.] 

23.  Who  secured  the  ihmae  of  England, 
in  11001  Who  was  the  rightftd  nfieir  t 
How  was  Robert  induced  to  foreso  his 
right  1  How  was  he  treated  by  HenrrY 
Was  Henry's  injustice  risitsd  oponhisa  mr 
ProvidencsY   What  was  his  Mrscssrl* 
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{How  (Bd  Henry  unita  the  Nonnan  axu» 
»azon  blood?  Tell  the  story  of  his  sor.  s 
death  1] 

24.  Who  was  crowned  in  11357  Tc  whom 
did  the  crown  belong  of  right?  B^  did  the 
c-ontest  which  the  £arl  of  GloiVester  car- 
ried on  against  Stephen,  e^dl  By  what 
means  was  the  succession,  secured  to  Hen- 
ry^ son  of  Alaad?  Wha^  fi  said  of  Stephen's 
reign  1-[What  foxe  to  die  aristocracy  great 
power,  during  nis  reign  1] 

25.  When  did  Heniy  II.  succeed  1  Of 
what  race  was  he  the  first?  What  is  said 
of  his  power  and  dominions?  What  did 
England  owe  to  him  ?  In  what  respect  was 
Henry  unfortunate  ?-[How  was  Becket  pro- 
moted? What  design  had  he  in  view? 
What  is  said  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  those 
times?  What  are  called  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  ?  Did  Becket  submit  to  them  ? 
What  ensued  in  respect  to  him?  To  what 
superstitions  did  his  death  give  rise  ?>  What 
is  said  of  Henry's  conquest  of  Ireland  ?- 
[What  were  the  Irish  in  earhr  times  ?  How 
did  Henry  divide  Ireland  ?]-What  is  said  of 
hi  s  last  years  ?  What  contests  had  he  with 
his  sons  ?  By  what  means  was  his  life  ter« 
minated  1-[Tell  the  story  of  young  Henry's 
death.]- What  is  said  of  the  character  and 
reignofHenry  II.  ? 

5B.  When  cfid Richard  I.  succeed?  What 
was  his  character?  How  did  his  chivalric 
wars  affect  his  country  ? 

27.  Who  now  succeeded?  When  did  his 
reign  commence  and  end  ?  By  what  was  it 
marked?  What  occurred  between  him 
and  the  pope  ?  When,  and  by  what  means 
did  John's  subjects  obtain  the  famous  Mag- 
na Charta?[Or  what  did  this  charter  con- 
sist ?  What  other  charter  did  John  grant  ?]• 
In  what  state  of  affairs  was  John  suddenly 
called  from  life  ?-rWhat  was  his  character  ?] 

28.  Who  was  John's  successor?  What 
is  said  of  his  disposition  and  understanding? 
What  of  his  reign  ?  Who  attempted  to  wrest 
the  sceptre  from  Henry?  What  ensued?- 
[From  what  era  is  dated  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  What  occurred  in  the  battle  be- 
tween Prince  Edward  and  Leicester?]- 
What  was  the  state  of  the  kinj^dom  during 
the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign?  What 
was  its  length  ? 

29.  When  was  Edward  I.  crowned?  What 
was  his  first  object?  What  was  his  next 
project  ?-[Wlience  is  it  that  the  eldest  son 
of  the  king  is  styled  Prince  of  Wales  ?  Who 
are  the  Welsh  ?]-What  was  Edward's  next 
project  ?-[What  was  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  anciently  called?  When  does 
the  history  of  Scotland  become  more  cer- 
tain? WhatissaidofMalcomm.?  What 
was  the  state  of  Scotland  und^  Alexander 
i.,  David  I.,  and  WiUiam  I.  ?  What  part  did 
Edward  take  in  a  competition  between 
Bruce  and  Baliol?]-How]ong  did  the  war 
with  Scotlknd  continue  ?  Was  the  country 
finally  conquered  ?  What  was  Edward  pre- 


r  to  do  at  the  time  of  his  death?  How 
long  did  he  live  and  leign  ?-rTcllthe  story  of 
Wallace.    What  is  said  of  Robert  Bruce  ?> 


ra, 


What  waa  the  character  of  Cdward  ?  What 


is  said  of  the  conBtitation  of  England,  duriaf 
his  reigil 

30.  What  was  ihe  state  of  Oermanfff 
during  this  perioo?  How  were  the  empe- 
rors frederick  I.  and  Henry  VL  treated  oy 
the  popes?  What  is  said  of  the  claims  m 
the  popes  upon  the  empire?  What  was  a 
consequence  of  the  contentions  between 
the  imperial  and  papal  powers?  What  ia 
said  of  Frederick  II.?  What  was  the  state 
of  the  empire  after  his  death  ?-[Who  waa 
at  one  time  a  nominal  soverei^?  What 
was  the  condition  of  the  empire  then?  Re- 
late an  anecdote  of  Henry  VL  Whitf  waa 
remarkable  during  the  reign  of  Lotharius  ?1 

31.  Where  have  some  of  the  affiiirs  ot 
the  Eastern  empire  been  already  narrated) 
Hnw  many  emperors  were  Ih:  rt  Iirinff 
thii?  periijd'?  U'lifu  ATafe  '  ..i  ,■..'...  |,'le 
recoveretl  frotn  its  Latin,  cuuqueiuis  i  By 
whu'iD  T-tTell  how  Gua^tuktlaople  was  ta- 
ken. Describe  the  distinguished  men  be- 
sides Fiikfgkigu^^  Detail  the  fata  of  An- 
dronicuaj 

32.  Did  ihe  pmpfroof  the  SaracemcoiM 
to  an  (mA  bofore  ihe  coucIuBfoa  of  this  pB>^ 
ricdl    How  long  did  they  hold  tlieir  Bo- 
main  after  tt  waa  recovered  from  the  cru- 
sadh.-rii  -^     WIj  v  el  Jid  th  u  TarEay  s  b  lot  nut  tba 
Sa  ■..■..  ..  !....■.■     wi...  ...;    1  ..  !...  .■-  rhe 

cali^iib  ;  v;  u<>^  •»  o^t^i  v«  um  lakiutf  oi  Jiag" 
dad  ?-[What  is  related  of  the  caliph  Moham- 
med? WhatofAlMoktafi?  W^ofMos- 
tasem?] 

33.  When  did  Genghis  Khan  and  his  suc- 
cessors establish  thdr  dominion  in  China? 
What  is  said  of  Kublay,  his  son  ?  Who  were 
the  last  sovereigns  of  the  nineteenth  dynas- 
ty ?  How  long  did  the  Chinese  dominion 
cease?  How  did  Kublay  govern  the  Chi- 
nese ?-[6ive  an  account  ofthe  BCogulaand 
their  conquests.]  ^ 

Diatinguiahed  Charaetera, 
Who  were  the  distinguished  charaetera 
in  Period  VI.,  and  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent ?-[Where  and  when  was  Abelard  bom  Y 
What  were  the  weak  points  in  his  charac- 
ter ?    On  what  subjects  did  he  write  ? 

2.  Who  was  WaUerde  Mapes?  What  ia 
said  of  his  poetry? 

3.  What  is  said  ofAverroes,  In  respect  to 
his  knowledge  ?  What  waa  ne  in  private 
life? 

4.  Relate  the  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Genghis  Khan. 

5.  what  is  saldof  the  acholarahip  of 
Itfatthew  Palis?  For  what  work  waa  he 
peculiarly  fitted?  What  ia  his  great  pro- 
duction? 

6.  Give  the  history  of  TbomaaAqninaa. 
Are  his  writings  valuable  ? 

7.  When  and  where  waa  Roger  Bacoa 
bom  ?  What  h^pened  to  him  on  account 
of  his  great  attainments?  Give  some  par- 
ticulars rejecting  his  knowledso*] 

PERiop  vn. 

What  lathe  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 
1.  On  what  acQomU  is  the  ampivt  of  tka 
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axTESTioirs  on 


TWte  to  be  noCedl  When  and  under 
^idioin^fM  their  empire  ertablished  IJWhat 
It  eeidofthe  origin  of  the  Turks  1  Where 
dHa  the  Seljukide  Tuike  found  an  empire? 


^niOB,  and  by  whom  was  it  destroyed?]* 

orerente       .  _. 

week  empire  at  an  early  period?  who 
were  their  principal  sovereigns  duringthis 
period  ?-[what  is  said  of  Orchan?  Wlio 
was  Tamerlane  ?  Deacribe  the  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Bajazet  L  What  is  said  of 
AmurathIL?] 

2.  What  were  the  principal  of  the  States 
cfHtUjf  7  When  were  most  of  them  Ibund- 
ed? 

3.  When  had  Venice  become  coniddera- 
ble  ?  What  conquests  did  the  Venetians 
make  afterwards?  What  is  said  of  them 
as  merchants?  When  and  how  did  they 
lose  many  of  their  possessions  ?-[Relate  an 
incident  in  Venetian  history  ?] 

4.  When  did  Florence  bec<Mne  a  repuUlc? 
Bow  long  did  it  maintain  its  independence  ? 
By  what  was  it  distinguished  ?  What  is 
■aid  of  the  ftmilr  of  the  Medicis  ? 

8.  What  relation  did  Naples  and  Sicily 
bear  to  each  other  ?  Between  what  powers 
were  they  the  seats  of  war  ? 

6  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Church  during  this  period?  What 
event  took  place  in  renurd  to  the  popedom, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  Vn.  ?  By  whom,  and 
when  was  the  change  made?  When  and 
by  whom  was  the  see  removed  back  to 
Rome?  What  Actions  existed  in  recard 
to  the  popedom?  How  were  they  ended? 
What  has  this  division  been  called? 

7.  When  £d  Oenoa  become  a  republic? 
¥rhat  afterwards  befel  the  Genoese  ?-[What 
is  said  of  them  as  a  commercial  people?] 

8.  Who  succeeded  Philip  on  the  throne 
of  JVance?  When?  Who  was  Philip  V., 
and  how  long  did  he  reign  ?-[For  what  was 
thOba  V.  notorious?] 

9.  Who  was  his  successor  ?-[What  is  said 
ofthe  Salic  law?] 

10.  When  did  Philip  VI.  come  to  the 
throne  Y  On  what  ground  did  Edward  HI. 
of  Enriand,  claim  it  ?  What  ensued  ?  What 
was  Ailip^s  character  ?-[Whv  is  the  eldest 


■on  of  the  French  king  styled  Dauphin  ? 
IHiat  is  said  of  a  plague  at  this  time  ?j 
11.  When  did  John  the  Good  succeed? 


b  what  respect  was  he   unfortunate?- 
[What  is  said  of  his  captivtty  ?] 

12.  Who  succeeded  7  What  was  achieV' 
ed  in  his  reign?  Whst  is  said  of  him  as  a 
■overeicn? 

13.  when  did  Charles  VL  succeed  to  the 
Idngdom?  Mention  some  of  the  events  of 
his  reign.  What  was  the  consequence  of 
the  battle  of  Aglncourt?  What  was  the 
character  of  Charles  ?-rDe8cribe  the  fleet 
which  was  fitted  out  to  mvade  England.] 

14.  When  and  where  was  Charles  VH. 
croimed  ?  Where  was  Henry  VL  of  Eng- 
land crowned,  at  the  saibe  time?  What 
ehsued  from  this  competition  ?  What  re- 
maricable  transaction  occurred  at  the  siege 
•r  Orleans  ?-n^11  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc.]- 


How  was  most  of  the  F^reneh  monftrehf 
placed  under  Charles's  swa7?-[How  «vs« 
the  death  of  Charles  hastened?  What  is 
said  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ?] 

14|.  When  did  Edward  IL  ascend  the 
throne  of  England?  What  was  his  cba» 
racter  ?  What  is  said  of  his  defeat  at  the 
batUe  of  Bannockbum?  To  whose  wick- 
edness did  he  fiJl  a  victim  ?-[De8cribe  hia 
battle  with  the  Scots.  Relate  the  circmxk- 
stances  of  his  death.] 

15.  Who  succeeded  him?  When?  Un- 
der  whose  regency?  Where  did  he  raar 
quish  the  Scots?  How  Icmg  did  war  race 
between  France  and  Enidand?  Describe 
the  two  famous  batties  that  were  fought. 
•[How  many  ofthe  French  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Creasy  ?  In  the  battie  of  Poictiers,  what 
happened  to  the  French  king?  What  waa 
the  result  ofthe  battie  of  Duniam,  between 
the  Scots  and  Eng^sh?] 

16.  What  evils  did  Edward  experience  in 
the  decline  of  life?  What  was  Uie  charac- 
ter of  the  Black  Prince?  In  what  year  of 
his  age  and  reign  did  Edward  die?  What 
was  bis  character  ? 

17.  Who  was  Richard  H.?  When  did 
he  succeed?  What  was  his  character? 
What  was  the  condition  of  his  kingdom? 
How  was  he  deprived  of  his  sceptre  and 
life  ?-[How  were  the  people  disaffected  to- 
wards the  administration?  What  number 
of  people  were  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  &c.  1 
In  what  way  was  Tyler  destroyed,  and  or- 
der restored?  What  was  the  ground  of 
controversy  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster?] 

17i  Who  was  Henry  IV.  ?  What  is  Uie 
date  of  his  reign  ?  What  trouble  did  he  ex- 
perience ?  Where  did  he  defeat  the  male- 
contents  ?-[De8cribe  the  battle.] 

18.  What  is  said  of  Henry  as  a  perseciv 
tor  ?  By  what  was  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
embittered  ?-[Repeat  an  incident  here  nar- 
rated. >  When  did  Henry  die?  What  was 
his  character? 

19.  When  did  Henry  V.  ascend  the 
throne  ?  What  is  menticmed  respecting  his 
reformation?  With  what  force  and  suc- 
cess did  he  invade  France  ?-[How  was  the 
ba-iTe  of  Ajdncourt  paLnerj11-Wit.h  nviiai 
foii'r^  BTid  aiiccesa  did  he  im^de  France 
agniml  Ai  vihat  a|;iQ  did  ha  die?-|Wliat 
w»ja  n^ri'cri  on  at  tha  treaty  of  Troycfi"? 
Wba;  waa  J[n[iry'a  charactcrtj 

'^l  At  wh4K  age,,  and  year,  end  under 
wlsiu^e  rt^jEeucy,  did  lleDTj  VL  succeed  his 
&t1 1 n' r  7  Mwi laE  &ff <^  was  hp  crowned  king 
of  r Vance  1  By  what  e^enl  was  Frauee 
savivIT  TMien  an  adult,  what  did  Btnrx 
mctyt.'  lo  be?  Whal  ?b  aaid  of  hie  qtiec^ 
MarK:tiet1  What  insurrEJcikin  occurred 
dUTinii  hisf  r€?ign  1-[R elite  the  frtorj  of  Jack 
Ca4Ji'  i  j-^VImt  oncourMcd  ih*5  duke  of  York 
to  a:=L-;<i[  hia  cLnimio  the  ihroiiiRt 

in.  In  the  history  oflhfi  G^^rman  empire^ 
whcit  Luiporiiuit  f^vr?nt  occurrtd  in  12741 
Givp  nn  rauounr  of  it.  Wlmt  wms  thi'  ttate 
of  \i\f  rxnpiiTfi  TThnn  HhcKlolnhua  a^eiadtiil 
the  lb  run  el  Whal  wa*  his  chftra(^tg;r? 
[V^liit  auecdoiffjicf  allied  fyfhjm  7] 
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When  did  AJb«rtI.  ancceed  biml  Wlmi 
refiuLLorJ  from  hia  W  LrLNiUnentqfthje  SwidaT 
How  many  pitched  bm.aeB  ftid  Their  libeity 
coat  I  wh.'j  waa  the  iiif^truxutim  in  pro- 
ducing  thii  revolutJanl-lKelitLe  Ihe  stor]?  of 
Williaiu  TeQ,] 

aO-  How  many  ctupETors  succeeded  Al- 
bert dciriug  (ho  ri^Qi^nderor  this  pe^rloiJ? 
-[What  is  eaid  of  tbo  mreUciEV  of  Uie  coiuh 
try  in  ibe  reiji^n  of  Henry  V'lII.  What  Ui- 
Slavic t!  of  fan^Lddidui  ocfiunrcd  in  thfi  reSgti 
©rLoulB  V.  11 

34-  What  d?iiQ9tiefl  of  the  empire  of 
CSftiwa  are  included  in,  thii  ncriodl  When 
VfaA  Lhd  rnrnous  cansaJ  diig  1  What  is  Bud 
ofthaealaLltsfihmfiiilofFo'Brthifioiil  Hqw 
laag  did  the  Slut  ftyn&slY  lasl  1  How  many 
emperciTs  J-fWhat  is  amd  of  Chu?  What 
U  related  of  Chinf-tbu  1] 

Who  were  the  thtdtyniished  chanictora 
of  (hiB  pcrifld,  and  for  wbiir  were  they  colt- 
brated  HL  Whdt  are  the  incidentB  In 
Dflnle'B  life?  What  is  said  of  hia  literary 
works  1 

2L  For  whftt  \a  Petrarch  deaervecily  cele- 
braEed?  Wiial  \r  aaid  of  hi  a  ff^Eiins  ami 
WTitinFsl  What  was  a  vety  akkgiiiar  event 
of  hijf  life  t 

a  Whai  \s  moritloncd  tn  the  life  of  Bk>C' 
cace  ''i  WTiat  was  the  tharacier  a  f  hia  poet- 
ry and  proBB  I 

4.  What  ejcpoi4ed  Wlckliffe  to  the  jealDuay 
cjf  the?  nioukail  l>td  they  disiibce  him  T 
W  tiBt  finsue  [1 1  When  tiled  as  a  he  ratic ,  to 
what  circum  stance  did  he  owe  hia  aafety  I 
What  work  riid  he  leave  in  prints 

5.  What  wxt  Froi^Eart  ob  a  hifitorlaat 
Of  what  wae  he  fnndl 

6.  Cive  an  account  of  Gower. 

7.  Wliat  Is  the  chBfftcter  of  ChaQcer^fl 
poetry )  Haw  did  he  Boeiid  the  latter  part 
of  hia  life?] 

PERIOD  vni. 

WluJt  l9  the  nam  a  and  eiLent  of  thla  pe^ 

1,  Bv  what  ra  the  hislory  of  ihe  T^irkiah 
empire  aipjalizcd  at  this  eral  Who  was 
the  last  emperor  of  Ihe  East?  What  waa 
the  state  of  nis  dominlcriis  1  Wl^o  was  the 
leader  on  thia  occasion  1  Waa  it  a  diOieiUt 
coni|ue$tl  How  lr)tiir  had  thR  Eastern  cjfr 
pire  Biib&iatedl  Wliftt  countriea  were  af- 
rerwards  suhdnedl  By  what  means  did 
luly  escape  H^hat  was  Mahomcl^a  aj^e  at 
thia  thnef  what  hia  force  I  Ifow  did  the 
OrrrikB  behave  the  niBelvea7> What  ia  aaiti 
ofMahouietiaa  patTO  n  of  arts  1  Who  wer* 
hia  succeasnrs  duriiiff  thia  pEriecl?  [What 
Usiiidof  Baiflzetll.T     OfdalimLT    OfBo- 

g*  nmulA    OrSelimU.?    Of  AmutalhllLI 
fMahocnet  111.7] 

2,  bi  what  reapect  chiefly  are  the  events 
in  ttfiiUtn  hiatorr  important  T  What  waa 
the  conflitiEiQ  of  Florence  during  thin  pe- 
riod T  WhFLt  fasiii  tjf  hcM  away  diere  1  How 
long!  Whftt  was  inchideLJ  under  the  title 
of  IJha  Republic  of  FloroncBl-[WNtl  ia  said 


of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  as  a  mEU  of  weallh, 
taste,  JkJU.  1  Wlmt  jg  said  uf  Lt^rettso  1  Of 
Cosmo,  the  aecondof  limt  name 'I  Ilelate 
the  etory  respecting  htmKelf  and  liia  nuu] 

3.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Pope'i 
dominions  during  tiiis  period  ?  What  vpaa 
pow  the  power  of  the  papacv  ?  What  waa 
the  Eioniiyct  of  Pope  Alexaaaer  VI.  relative 
to  Charled  VIII .  1  How  did  Charles  lose  h  ia 
eoni|jtiCfltl-[Whai  lesson  did  Eurojie  learn 
from  tlie  efFett  of  thia  confederacy  1  Ee- 
late  an  aiieudote  Uiuairaiing  the  crimes  and 
the  punlAluneut  of  AJexandtr  and  Ctegu 
Borgia.] 

4.  WiiD  beg^in  to  reign  in  Frant^  in  HOI  1 
What  courcie  did  ha  pur&uel  What  was 
b  i^  character  1  What  ifood  regTi  laliun  a  did 
iifl  Ica^e  I  From  hts  time,  what  was  the 
French  king  styled  1'[Whai  mstajice  of  Lar- 
barity  can  he  mentioned?] 

6.  When  and  binder  whose  regency  did 
cWles  V111.  succeed  1  How  long  did  he 
reign?- [What  was  hia  character  7| 

6,  Who  waa  Lonia  X0,1  Whffli  did  be 
ascend  the  throne  1  How  waa  he  regarded 
by  the  French  'I  How  did  he  loee  hia  1  Ealian 
poaaeaaionBTf What  did  he  Sfiy  in  justifying 
himaelf  for  tho  pardon  of  hie  euemieal 
AIehi  in  vijidic&tlon  of  his  economy  ?] 

7,  Who  was  Francis  L  1  When  was  he 
called  to  the  throne  1  atate  the  uause  and 
the  cunaefiuences  of  the  enmity  between 
Francis  and  Cliarlea  V.-fln  what  parlicu- 
larly  had  Charles  the  suporioHty  T  Wliich 
pojty  waE  defHated  in  the  battle  of  UlagmB- 
aa  I  What  i^  rolaied  of  the  battle  of  Fa^ta  1 
What  waa  the  occasion  of  a  league  against 
Charles  I  Wliat  waa  his  auceeia  in  invading 
Fnmc*'  1  Wl  lai  oc  eaaioned  a  rene we  d  con- 
test ^    What  saved  France  from  ruin?! 

a  When  did  France  dial  Wh*t  la  bis 
reputation?  W^hat  is  said  of  the  French 
court  ?'[ What  does  Midot  lay  of  his  good 
and  Imd  qualid£s1] 

9.  When  did  Henry  U  SticceedhlsfBthen 
W  hat  was  hi  a  character  1  D3  d  be  continue 
the  war  in  which  his  father  engaged  1  Whal 
wtw  the  event  tnoat  glorious  to  hi*  reign  1 
Whence  may  the  origin  of  the  civil  wars  ha 
France  be  daiedl-fBy  what  Bccident  MTn* 
Henry  deprive;d  of  ufe1] 

10-  When  wats  Francis  H.  raised  to  tho 
throne  1  Whose  lui^band  was  hel  Givn 
an  aceonnt  of  the  only  important  event  JA 
this  reign  1-( What  had  the  Protestants  re- 
solved  to  do  7  By  whom  were  they  secret- 
ly  abetted  1] 

1 L  Undpr  whoae  retfencv  did  Charles  IX» 
aueceed  his  brothorl  Whenl  Whal  la 
eaid  of  the  diffitultiea  hetwoen  the  Calho* 
McaandPToteatanlsl  Fromwhatcaupedid 
they  go  at  length  to  war ^[ What  ii  EBid  of 
the  eitenl  of  the  Protestant  reli^on  undet 
Francis  1. 1    Of  its  perafttution  under  HflO> 

S'lil  OflheconferenGeatPoiasy  I  What 
d  tho  ProlestJinta  obtain  by  tho  wart 
Give  an  accounl  of  tho  masww.re  of  St.  Bar-' 
tholomew.  What  waa  the  efTect  of  thin  on 
Calvinirirnll  ,  _^    , 

12.  Who  waa  tha  Buccaawr  of  miBTljfa 

tx,l   WbatwBMlUBtlittioiffitI   Wbaldbl 
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QUESTIONS  ON 


IM  Oithnlkt  do  •gtiaatt  the  Hoguenota  in 
All  rdgnMOf  what  weak  policy  wae  the 
Idng  tpOtjl   How  did  he  meet  with  his 

18.  T}  what  house  did  the  aceptre  now 
paaal  Aa  king  of  France,  bj  what  name 
was  Henry  HL  of  Navarre  known?  What 
paxtieuiara  are  mentkmed  cmceming  him 
dnrinc  the  preaent  period? 

14.  By  what  meana  was  Henry  Yl.  of 
Sh^imI  at  length  faorled  from  hia  throne  1 
On  which  aide  was  jnatieel  What  were 
fhe  aymbola  of  the  partiea  into  which  the 
EngUah  people  were  divided?  When  did 
boMillties  commence  1-[Menti<m  the  princi- 
pal battles  that  weralbnght  previous  to  the 
•cceaskm  of  Edward  lY.] 

15.  When  did  Edward  IV.  thllv  consider 
hfanaelf  aa  king?  Who  was  he?  In  what 
battle  did  he  finally  trimnph  over  the  Lan- 
easleriana  ?  What  became  of  King  Henry 
and  the  Prince  of  Wale8?-[ReIate  the  story 
of  the  young  Drfaice.>What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Edward,  when  secure  on  the  throne  ? 
Bow  and  at  what  age  did  he  die? 

16.  When^and  under  whose  protection, 
did  Edward  v.  succeed  hia  father?  What 
■oon  became  ofhim  and  his  brother?  Who 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  same 
time?-[Ilelate  the  story  of  the  two  young 
princes.] 

17.  Who  aTeiyed  the  crimes  of  Richard? 
When  was  the  battle  of  Bosworth  fought  1 
What  did  it  termhiate  ?-rWhat  is  said  of  the 
person  of  Richard?] 

la  What  title  did  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
assume?  When?  How  did  he  unite  the 
Tighta  of  the  two  houses  ?  Of  what  house 
was  he  the  first  king?  By  what  means  did 
Henry  produce  a  d^ee  of  discontent 
among  his  pec^le  ?  Was  the  general  tran- 
00^^  of  nis  reigB  sometimes  disturbed? 
'{What  is  related  of  certahi  hnpostors?]- 
What  was  characteristic  of  all  the  Tudor 
sovereigns  ?  How  was  Henry  useftil  to  the 
«alk>n?  What  was  the  greatest  stafai  in  his 
character? 

19.  Who  succeeded  to  the  throne? 
When?  What  were  his  prospects?  Were 
tiie  hopes  entertained  respecting  him,  ful- 
filled? What  did  he  prove  to  be?  What 
influence  had  Wolsey  over  him  Y 

20.  What  is  said  of  Henry's  war  with 
Louis  Xn.  of  France?  What  was  the  issue 
of  the  batde  of  Flodden  Field?  In  what 
other  wars  was  Henry  ^igaged?  From 
what  did  the  most  important  events  in  Hen- 
ry's refen  proceed?  What  was  one  of  those 
events  f  Give  an  account  of  it  ?<What  be- 
eame  of  Wolsey?  At  what  age  did  Henry 
die?] 

90|.  Who  wasEdwaftfTI.?  When  did 
he  ascend  the  throne?  Under  whose  re- 
gency ?  What  is  aaid  of  his  character  and 
death?  What  was  the  reUgious  state  of 
the  people?  From  what  circumstance  did 
m  war  with  the  Scots  ensue  ?-[Relate  what 
m  said  of  his  tender  and  benevolent  turn  of 
mind.] 
91«  Who  succeeded  him?  Why  is  she 
-   *"  bloody  Ma«y7'»  What  was  her  die- 1 


position  1  What  object  had  she  hi  Tiew  t 
•[What  waa  the  effect  of  her  cmeltiea^  tai 
putting  some  of  the  most  eminent  remm- 
ers  to  death  ?]  By  what  vras  the  he^unittg 
of  Mary 's  reisn  stained  ?  Who  was  MarT^ 
huslNUid?  Had  he  any  share  in  the  admi- 
nistration ?  What  occasioned  her  death  Y 
-[Relate  the  story  of  Jane  Grey.  In  w^iat 
estimation  was  she  held  ?] 

22.  When  did  Elizabeth  succeed  to  the 
throne  ?  How  did  the  English  people  view 
this  event?  What  proceeded  from  her  wise 
counsels  and  admmistration  ?  Did  she  ever 
employ  questionable  means  ?  What  diEOio- 
sition  did  she  often  manifest  ?  How  is  her 
fame  affected  by  her  treatment  of  Mary, 

3ueen  of  Scots  1-[Give  an  account  of  the 
efeat  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  Relate 
the  story  of  Queen  Maiy.  For  what  was 
she  celebrated  ?  How  has  her  lot  in  life 
been  viewed  by  numkind  ?  Who  was  Eliza- 
beth's &vourite,  in  the  early  part  ofher  life  ? 
Who  after  Leicester's  death  ?  How  did 
Essex  incur  the  resentment  of  Elizabeth  1 
What  became  of  him  ?  How  did  his  fote 
affect  the  queen?] 

23.  What  were  the  moral  and  intellectual 
traits  of  Elizabeth? 

24.  Who  ruled  Germany^  9t  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period  T  What  did  he 
do  relative  to  Austria,  and  his  own  family  Y 
How  long  was  his  reign  ? 

25.  Who  succeeded  him?  When?  What 
is  said  of  his  qualities  ?  What  did  he 
achieve  ftw  Germany  ?-[What  is  said  re- 
specting his  memory  ?] 

26.  Who  succeeded  him  ?  When  Y 
-[Whose  son  was  Charles  ?3-Mention  some 
of  the  acts  of  his  administration.  W^hat 
was  the  most  extraordinary  event  pertain- 
ing to  him  ?  In  what  place  did  he  end  hia 
days  ?-[What  was  the  power  of  Charles  aa 
a  sovereign?  For  what  reasons  could  ha 
not  attain  to  universal  empire  ?  Relate  the 
account  of  his  resignation.] 

27.  Who  were  the  successors  of  Charles, 
durine  the  remainder  of  this  period?  What 
part  cud  they  act  in  the  religious  dteputea 
that  prevuled  ?-[What  is  said  of  Ferdmand 
and  Maximilian  7   OfRodolph?] 

28.  What  is  the  most  important  event  of 
this  neriod,  in  (he  history  of  Germany  ?  In 
what  country,  and  when,  did  that  event  com- 
mence ?  Who  was  the  instrument,  under 
€k>d,  of  this  revolution  ?  What  was  the  oc- 
casion of  it  ?  What  opened  Luther's  ey  ea 
to  the  enormity  of  the  whole  system  of'^in- 
dulgences  ?  what  encouragement  did  Lu- 
ther  receive  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  per- 
secution on  him  ?  How  did  Luther  a{q>ear 
at  the  imperial  diet  ?  When  he  left  the  diet 
imd  arrived  at  Saxony,  how  did  he  find 
things  there  ?  To  what  degree  did  the  spirit 
of  reformation  soon  extend  ?  What  was  the 
effect  of  persecutions  "by  the  papists  ? 

29.  In  Spairif  what  province  atone  re- 
mained to  the  Moors,  at  the  close  of  the  15lh 
centui^  ?    Upon  what  occasion  did  all  the 


Christian  principalities  of  Spain  find  them- 
laer  one  sceptre  ?    When  and  by' 


selves  una 

whom  was  the  conquest  of  Grenada  efltei* 
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•d  t  What  iMcame  of  the  Hoors  HOf  what 
inatitotk)!!  in  Spain  were  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  aathors  1] 

90.  Who  succeeded  Isabella  in  Castile  1 
When  and  upon  what  occasion  didCharles  V. 
ascend  the  throne  of  S^in?-[B7  what  means 
were  the  Spanish  dommions  extended  1] 

31.  Who  succeeded  in  15561  By  what 
nations  was  the  balance  of  power  now  sus- 
tained 1  Of  what  countries  was  Philip  the 
sovereign  1-[What  was  the  result  of  a  plan 
projected  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  to  deprive  the 
Spaniards  of  Milan  and  the  Sicilies  1] 

32.  When  did  Holland  become  a  republic  1 
On  what  account  did  the  States  combine  1 
How  many  of  them  came  into  the  measure  1 
Row  were  the  remaining  provinces  situa- 
ted ?-[What  number  of  provinces  does  Hol- 
land include?  What  number  Flanders? 
How  much  of  the  Netherlands  was  annexed 
to  the  German  empire,  in  1477  ?  To  what 
power  were  they  afterwards  resigned? 
What  is  said  of  the  history  of  the  Holland- 
ers, preceding  this  event  ?  What  was  the 
occasion  of  their  revolt  asainst  Philip  II.  ? 
Who  was  their  leader  7  When  was  he  pro- 
claimed stadtholder  ?  What  prevented  the 
whole  17  provinces  from  ibrming  one  re- 
public? What  did  the  Spaniards  do,  tore- 
cover  the  17  provinces?  By  what  means 
did  the  Hollanders  succeed  ?  What  was 
the  chai^ter  of  Maurice  ?] 

33.  Till  what  time  was  America  unknown  ? 
Who  then  discovered  it?  What  was  his  ob- 
ject 1-[On  what  accounts  was  the  discovery 
of  America  an  important  event?  Is  the 
theory  that  America  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, well  grounded  ?  What  led  Columbus 
to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  new  conti- 
nent ?  Did  ho  readily  obtain  assistance  in  his 
project  to  discover  it  ?  Wlio  first  afforded 
nim  assistance  ?  What  great  motive  in- 
fluenced him  in  his  undertaking  ?  Oive  an 
account  of  his  voysge.] 

34.  What  place  was  first  discovered? 
Whatplaces next ?  Wiiv  Jt'l  he  cal;] thi> rs- 
gions  West  Indies?  Whatwuu  ttiei^HLilt 
of  a  second  voyage?  Whatof  jithlrdl  SM^a 
did  John  Cabot  find  the  cfmtiiir?tit  of  N4>r«ti 
America?  In  whose  bt-half  dirl  he  Like  yv.-*- 
session  ?  Of  what  were  llie  t^panlard;^  tf  1 1  lUv, 
In  their  settlement  o(  tho  Newr  Wjarlii? 
When,  and  by  whomwiy?  tSic  cpaat  of  W  in.  ill 
discovered ?[How and  wht^n  waBlht-  Npw 
World  proved  to  be  not  a  partnf  A^la? 
Tell  the  story  of  Ferimndn  Canvz.  Of 
Francis  Pizarro.  When  waa  La^  Casas 
sent  as  viceroy  from  Spain  Whm  wa*  the 
effect  of  his  administration  1  Di>ijcribc  Lite 
inhabitants  of  America.  Whal  awtma  did 
the  Spaniards  employ  to  i^nj^TfTt  ihc^e 
people  to  Christianity  1  Wlii.r  !  .f  ltd 
the  Spaniards  have  in  vi  e w,  rt  i  ■  .  J 
conversion  ?  Before  the  late  ru .».»»»..,  lo 
whom  did  the  Spanish  acquisitions  in  Ame- 
rica belong  ?    How  governed  ?] 

DUtinguiahed  Characters/ 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
bi  this  period^and  for  what  were  tSiey  distin- 
guished ?-(l.  When  and  where  was  Colum- 


bus bomi  What  fitted  him  f>rth«Murth«i 
was  to  act  in  the  world?  What  eflSet  had 
his  discovery  on  Spain  and  Europe?  What 
happened  to  Columbus  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  enemies  ?  When  and  how  did 
he  die? 

2.  When  and  where  was  Raphael  bom  1 
In  what  arts  was  he  eminent  ?  What  place 
has  been  assigned  to  him  as  a  painter  1 

a  What  was  AngeloBuonaroti?  In  what 
has  he  surpassed  all  the  modems  ?  What 
is  his  stylel    How  long  did  he  live  ? 

4.  What'  was  Erasmus  as  to  leandngf 
In  what  estimation  is  he  held  by  his  coun- 
trymen ?  On  what  side  was  he  in  the  ques- 
tion of  Protestantism  and  pojpery  ? 

5.  What  is  related  of  the  Ufe  of  Coperni- 
cus 1  Of  his  great  discovery?  In  what 
manner  did  he  die  ? 

6.  Where  and  when  was  Luther  bora  1 
By  what  incident  were  his  views  directed 
to  the  church  ?  What  station  did  he  occupy 
in  the  university  at  Wittemberg?  Where 
did  he  leam  more  particularly  the  icno- 
ranee,  &c.  of  tiie  church  dignitaries  ?  What 
was  the  occasion  of  commencing  a  reform- 
ation ?  When  and  where  did  he  die  ?  In 
what  respects  was  he  qualified  for  the  ser- 
vice he  performed? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  Calvin's  life.  On 
what  account  did  he  attract  the  attention  of 
the  world  ?  What  is  said  of  hhn  as  a  man 
of  piety  and  talents  ? 

8.  What  work  didCamoens  write?  What 
did  he  meet  with  in  life  ? 

9.  What  is  said  respecting  the  life  of  Bu- 
chanan?   What  was  he  as  a  writer? 

10.  Oive  an  account  of  Montaigne. 

11.  Wliat  great  work  was  written  by 
Tasso?  What  period  of  life  did  he  live? 
What  was  there  peculiar  in  his  death? 

12.  What  was  the  character  of  Spenser, 
as  a  poet  ?    How  was  his  life  concluded  ?] 

PERIOD  DL 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  Who  was  now  on  the  throne  of  France  ? 
What  act  of  Justice  did  Henry  do  to  the 
Calvinists  ?  How  did  he  repair  the  desola- 
tions of  a  long  civil  war  ?  What  is  said  of 
his  talents.  &c.  ?  What  was  the  manner  of 
his  death  1-[State  the  circumstances  of  it. 
What  project  had  he  in  view  about  the  time 
of  his  death?] 

2.  When,  and  under  whose  regency  did 
Louis  XHI.  come  to  the  throne?  How  did 
Riclielieu  arrest  that  decline  of  aflUrs  which 
had  begun  to  take  place  ?  What  were  the 
princi(»l  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  ?-rDid 
the  Protestants  attempt  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance?  For  what  reason?  What  was 
their  head  quarters?  Bow  long  did  they 
endure  the  miseries  of  a  siege  ?  What  was 
the  result  ?  How  did  Rlphuieu  endeavour 
to  humble  the  Austriap  greatness?  Were 
his  plans  attended  with  f  uccesi  t  Wat  this 
minister  a  patron  of  leantingl  M  what 
age  did  Lows  die?] 

3.  When  and  under  wlvose  wjwng  did 
Lools  XIV  Mcend  the  iJteicAm  1    WM  has 
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d^en  k  deep  ijileTPBt  to  Ufa  reign  1  Name 
the  most  conBpicuQua  evenU  of  hia  reign. 
'[Wlifti  baHh^Bdid  ihe  duhecfEmhein  gaio 
In  ih  &  WOT  wi  ih  tha  Span  iards  ?  Give  an  ac- 
cflunt  of  the  coonniotlonfl  of  thfl  Pmndi?. 
Wbat  did  Ixiuja  du  npon  ihe  deaJh  of  Mnza- 
rlno  T  WlMJ  freat  ^eicicTal^  had  he  in  ihe 
WW  with  liolknd  7  B?  whom  wof ?  the 
HellMiders  an»Stttr'ii:t  What  biittlf^a  were 
funtd?  %Vaa  En^knd  gainecl  lo  tlie  dJi- 
ancc  J  What  oeTertLelesa  woa  tbe  auce<>6a 
of  Li^uii )  GiTe  sn  nccount  of  the  revocation 
of  Ih^  edi  c  t  of  Nanted.  Who  broiiglu  u  bout 
Ihe  leigtie  of  Aiigabui^  )  What  victoHca 
Were  obtaiired  by  Lonia  in  iliia  war  J  What 
Datidns  were  exii^agod  in  the  war  of  the 
inicc»«ionl  Whai  was  the  object  of  itt 
On  TVlKMe  aide  w^  the  advantage  nowl 
WbAt  battlefl  did  the  dultc  of  Marlboniugli 

4,  What  was  the  arc  of  I/)ui*f  atid  the 
lengOk  of  hie  reipi  ?  Whai  ron  irti  tu  E  et  hi  s 
chief  claini  to  th*  adinirfUion  of  postiiiity  ? 
Whal  was  the  reaiUt  of  JL?  In  what^as 
Lon»'r  Bag^dty  peculiarly  Kiajiif(>3t  T  Give 
■n  aiitronntof  snniijof  hia  grenerali^  aiid  iiii- 
Aiitcra-  What  were  hlu  ac^iompUaliiDenta 
and  r;|iar^cl«r1 

B,  By  wh^nn  was  the  throiis  of  Eatfluid 
ided      ■*     ~  ■    ^  


i  iTi  16(K3  ?  To  what  house  did  tf  le 
Mc^ptre  now  pass  7  Whal  is  aald  of  thia 
e^entHHfiw  did  Elbtabetli  point  out  iiet 
«acceBwr  I  In  tfie  lii.iitfjrf  ofilc  oUand  what 
b  Slid  of  Daifid  Bnice  1  Of  RobfMt  U.  1  Of 
Bflbisrt  nL  1  Who  waa  JiuDDa  1. 1  Wliai 
wani  hifl  qualitiea  1    What  did  he  accom" 

Sliafi  tor  his  people  7  What  1*  said  of 
unealL?  OfJameslILI  OfJameslV.1 
Whal  was  the  chairacter  of  the  reign  of 
James  VI. I  What  r>acttsioned  hla  death? 
By  wlum  waa  he  aucteeded?] 

6,  What  corenrtrecr  soon  (ended  to  dis- 
turb James^a  reign  t  What  baser  project 
foflo wed?- [Relator  the  atory  cflncenaln^  the 
plot.] 

7*  What  expectatfon  had  the  puriLMis 
formed  at  the  acceHaion  of  Jimicjif  Wliat 
evtlH  drove  Enany  of  th^^m  to  the  new  world  1 
What  policy  did  Jomea  pursue  1  Why  waa 
he  prejudiced  sgoiDft  the  ptiritana  1  What 
Chai3|re  wfj-re  the  iidnda  of  En^liahinen  un- 
derc i>inff  1  How  Uio^  did  Jompa  te\^  over 
Bnetandl  How  long  over  &rodand  ?  What 
ia  aaid  of  hia  character,  djspoaUion.  and 
l-cjgn  7'f Whfti  incident  shows  his  Iovr  of 
flaltery  J  Wba  he  not  on  the  whole  a  tb- 
iQablejjrlnceTl 

SL  Wnen  did  Charlesl.  ai^cend  the  rhrc^nef 
What  was  there  in  the  state  of  thn  English 
peopla  which  demanded  a  tncrfe  llbcr^  rul- 
mlAMCration  than  had  before  bie^n  obnerv- 
edi  Hid  Ciiarles  regard  this  itate  of  feci' 
ingi  What  led  Charles  to  certsjn  tyrannical 
Dieasurea  1-rtIaw  bpffan  the  quarrel  be- 
twe?ii  Char! (js  and  hfB  parliament  I  What 
«cta  werp  pasa^^d  by  a  new  p&rliacnetit  de- 
termined on  reformarion?] 

*>-  Whar  clasfl  of  pooiile  wf?tc  now  ern- 
larltliig  for  America  ^  Whyl  Whiit  pto- 
TidcntiaJly  jFn>VESd  an  tinhoppy  aftjijr  fnt 
CSiLirtaa  V[what  ialaJd  nrHan/pden  1  What 


did  Laud  attempt  s^alliift  pttbfie  ibeliitti 
What  wa£  the  national  covenant  of  tna 
acota  1  What  other  erils  did  the  king  and 
hifl  party  meet  with  ?] 

10.  Waa  the  sword  now  to  decide  the 
contest t  What  did  the  parliament  do? 
What  the  kingi  What  was  the  issue  of 
e*?veral  battles  1  Who  were  the  supporters 
ofCharlpB?  Who  of  the  parliament  1-[  With 
whom  did  the  parliament  enter  into  a  con- 
fcdemry  i  Who  directed  the  measures  of 
thi;-  ^ri  ■  *  Which  battles  were  favotirable 
to  I  i  ■  1 1  Which  to  the  Parliam^t  ? 
Wr  religious  state  of  Cromwell's 
arLijy  j  il-^r.i.e  how  the  king  was  taken, 
tried,  snd  punished.  What  was  the  cha- 
racter  of  Chaiies  1  Bid  God  seem  to  over- 
rule events  in  this  instance  for  the  advance- 
ment of  cEVfl  liberty  1  What  is  said  of 
Charles  as  an  author  1] 

11.  What  took  place  ih  Knglahd  on  the 
death  of  Charles T-[What  religious  interest 
began  no  w  i  n  prevail  1  By  whose  influence 
aJone  cotUd  ttte  confusions  of  England  be 
settle- d?  What  was  the  state  of  things  in 
Ire!  Mrt  nn  d  J*cOtlahd  1  What  did  Cromwell 
do  to  efftablish  his  authority  In  those  coun- 
tries 1  R  e  I  rat  hs  the  story  of^king  Charles  H. 
in  atiemptirm  to  escape.  How  did  the  re* 
Public  act  ai  this  eral  What  was  its  suc" 
cf^s^  in  a  ^\ht  with  Holland?  Hpw  and 
when?  dlrl  f.'romwQll  annihilate  the  repub* 
iic  J  What  Icind  of  parliament  did  he  then 
asse  mble  1    What  did  they  finally  do  7] 

13.  When  was  Cromwell  decfared  Pro- 
tector 1  What  was  his  power  1  What  was 
the  Eondltian  of  the  nation?  Why  was  he 
not  popular  1  How,  at  length,  did  he  feel 
In  hfa  eleva  tion  ?  When  did  he  die  ?-[What 
waa  his  character?] 

M.  Wlio  succeeded  in  the  protectorate  ? 
Did  he  continue  long  in  it? 

15,  Wliat  took  place  after  the  abdication 
of  Richard  Cromwell  ?-[How  was  the  resto- 
ration effected?  Who  was  the  instnmient 
In  it?] 

Ifi.  How  was  Charles  regarded  by  the 
Enj^lSflh  people?  What  hart  he  torecom* 
mend  h  JmBell'to  them  ?  Why  and  When  did 
his  government  become  unpopular?  In 
what  wa^  was  he  screened  from  odinm? 
Wltat  evila  became  prevalent  during  hill 
reign  ?  What  change  was  there  in  the  peo- 
plcj  by  which  Charles's  tyrannical  disposi- 
tion was  nios'e  submissively  borne  than  it 
bail  betin  1  What  was  the  origin  of  the  dis* 
lingniKt^ing  ^'pithets  of  Whig  and  Tory? 
Whiit  dti  tliey  stand  for?  To  what  act  did 
the  prevEileitce  of  toty  principles  lead? 
[What  events  of  this  reign  ar6  recorded? 
What  party  bficAme  pr«doinhiatit  before  the 
end  of  i^  ?  How  was  England  now  thrown 
Into  a  Same  ?    How  did  tne  king  act  ?] 

17.  When  did  Chailes  expire  ?  In  what 
year  of  his  age  and  reign  ?-[What  tilings 
are  added  concerning  the  character  of 
ChnrlcB?! 

19.  W1j,c  ^vas  proclaimed  on  his  death? 
Wl>en7  Wtiat  does  the  history  of  this 
reijlln  consist  of?-[What  is  said  of^the  capa- 


city and  Cfxnduct  of  this  prince  f 
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19.  What «»  on*  oftheprinoM  events 
of  hit  reign  1  What  led  the  king  to  his 
rain  1  What  application  Was  made  for  re- 
lief from  the  tyranny  of  James  1-[%i  his 
arrival,  by  whom  was  William  joined  1]- 
Whither  did  James  flee  1  What  did  a  con- 
vention-parliament do  on  this  occasion? 
•r Wliat  character  was  given  by  the  dulie  of 
Buckingham  of  Charles  and  James  1] 

20.  Who  now  ascended  the  throne? 
Wliat  is  this  event  often  called  1    What  was 

a  revolution   indispensable  1    Who  were 
styled  non-jurors,  «c.  1] 

21.  How  were  the  Irish  affected  towards 
James  1  In  what  battle  were  they  subdued 
by  William  1  What  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  wars  in  which  this  prince  en- 
gaged 7  When  did  the  peabe  of  Rvswiek 
take  place?  On  wliat  principle  did  William 
act  in  his  foreign  vrars  7-[State  the  circdm- 
stances  of  the  naval  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
Wtiat  is  said  of  James  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life?] 

22.  After  the  death  of  James,  Who  was 
proclaimed  at  St.  Germalns?  What  effect 
had  this  act  on  the  British  nation  1  Under 
what  circumstances  did  William  die? 
-[What  is  said  of  his  person,  &c.  1  What 
two  new  mea^res  commenced  during  this 
Jfeign?] 

23.  On  whom  did  the  crown  devolve  in 
1702?  What  was  the  character  of  her 
reign?  Forwhatwas  she  respected?  What 
were  the  principal  events  m  her  reign? 
-[Give  an  account  of  the  war  against  France. 
In  the  treaty  at  Utrecht,  what  did  Spain  and 
England  yield?  What  has  been  said  of 
Marlborough  ?  In  the  constitutional  union 
of  England  and  Scotland  what  was  stipu- 
lated? What  is  said  of  the  strife  between 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  after  the  peace? 
Who  was  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  these 
dissensions  ?] 

2A.  When  did  Anne  die?  What  occa- 
sioned her  death ?-rDe8cribe  her  person.] 

25.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Oerman 
empire  in  1612?  What  did  he  attempt  to 
do  ?  What  brought  on  a  civil  war  ?  What 
occasioned  the  death  of  Matthias? 

26.  When  did  Ferdinand  II.  become  em- 
peror ?  What  atteinpts  did  Austria  make 
during  his  reign?  By  what  were  two  of 
themnrustrated?  Has  Austria  usually  held 
the  sceptre  ?-[What  was  the  character  of 
Ferdinand?] 

27.  When  did  Ferdinand  lit.  succeed? 
By  whom  were  the  protestants  supported 
during  the  former  part  of  this  reign  f  What 
is  said  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia ?-[ What 
followed  this  peace  ?] 

28.  Who  was  next  elected?  When? 
Who  succeeded  him?  In  what  war  were 
both  of  these  emperors  engaged  ?  Mention 
Its  particulars,  what  happoied  to  Vienna 
In  1683?  Whowas  elected  in  1711?  What 
occurred  during  his  reign? 

29.  On  the  throne  of  Spain  who  succeed- 
ed in  1598?  By  what  causes  did  ^ain  de- 
cline in  power  IVom  the  commenctment  of 
this  reign? 
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ao.  When  did  Fhilip  IV.  succeed?  What 
is  Bftldofhts  reign? 

31.  When  dill  the  revolutJon  in  Fotiii^ 
tako  place  1  Give  an  ace^uni  of  UtlMc^n* 
tion  Che  svcnla  in  the  liisiory  or  FartLigil 
prevlDus^ly  ro  tho  above.] 

32:  Who  succeeded  In  IG&S  on  the  throne 
of  E^paln  ^  On  whal  ace  aunt  c\\d  he  leave 
his  rloailniona  to  Plitiip^  duke  of  Ammi? 
-[lly  ^vlialL  waa  this  prince  mid  to  liave  been 
dt'itiljlatcd?] 

3;i-  Whcf  waa  ihc  Htsi,  BpAnish  iijcirtiarch 
of  the  iioutie  of  Bourbon,  that  ascended  the 
throne  1    When  I 

^t.  Which  wa;?  ihr.  moflt  jmlenrUd  period 
in  the  lii story  of  Turt^i/  7  What  ifl  said  af 
itiii  the  prcsr!nt  pi^riod?  iTow  many  eliI' 
taug  rciifneri  through  It  7  With  whom  wcro 
they  ptMierally  at  war  1^[ What  power  praba^ 
bly  prcvpiiLed  tlie  Turjss  fhitii  overspread' 
injT  Eurnpe  r  For  what  reaactiB  were  ihey 
supMrinr  for  a  long  time  la  the  nhrisTian 
jKt  h vvi  rs  V  What  ocq  urted  d  u  r i  ne:  tlie  re  t(rn 
of  Ac  hrnet  E.  t  What  is  said  of  OEhriian  11. 1 
Or  Ai[iiira[h  JV,  ?  Of  Mahnnm  TV  J  De* 
scrih'j  ilic  Biege  of  CandJ;i  Eclutt?  thig 
partrf  iikrs  concemitij^  ihr  SHfge  of  Vienna. 
Wiuit  is  said  of  -iolyn^ar]  IL  anil  Mustftpha 
n.  1  What  resulied  from  ihft  Turkish  vtat 
with  AiJitiiaT) 

nlfi  What  is  intended  hy  ihi!  Brttls})  coIo* 
ni' F'  in  America  1  During  what  perJrjwlfl 
were  they  ao  known  i  To  whom  did  tliey 
belong  ? 

36.  What  Is  the  date  of  the  grant  under 
which  English  settlements  were  first  made  1 
How  long  was  this  from  the  discovery  made 
by  Cabot?  What  is  said  of  the  London 
and  Plymouth  companies?  Were  there 
any  projects  before  this,  to  settle  the  coun* 
try  ?  CJlve  an  account  of  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown. 

37.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  present 
island  of  New  Yorlc  settled?  When  did 
the  English  obtain  possession  of  it? 

38.  When  and  by  whom  was  Plymouth 
in  Massachusetts  settled  ?  With  what  other 
colony  was  this  afterwards  united? 

39.  Mention  the  first  settlements  in  New 
Hampshire. 

40.  When  and  by  whom  were  New  Jer» 
sey  and  Delaware  settled? 

41.  Whence  was  the  name  of  Maryland? 
When  and  !j  v  ■  '    lo  was  it  settled? 

4Z  Wh'  ii  ■:  •  T  whom  was  Connect! 
cut  settled  P     Vvliich  were  the  earliest 

A^.  When  was  Uhode  Island  settled? 
Wl  lat  e  vont  0  cca^i  I  med  it  ? 

4^1-  When  \VHA  Mve  colony  of  New  Haven 
forme  ri  7    Und  er  w  hat  circumstances  ? 

I.'t.  When  and  by  whom  Were  North  and 
St'Ljth  Carolina  founded?  Whence  the 
na;ne  Carolina^ 

46,  Who  first  settled  ta  Pennsylvania  1 
When  did  wniltam  Penn  arrive?  Under 
whnt  circumatiUicea? 

47.  When    and  by  whom  Was  Q«OXfIfl 
![iled) 
't^  Which  Biarr^  have  been  the-Biost  imp 

paryuit  in  the  canfeideracy  ? 
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49l  Whit  to  nld  of  the  canaei  of  the  let- 
tlcment  of  the  American  Btatea  1 

BO.  In  which  of  the  states  was  the  free 
tolenuioD  of  religion  recognized?  What 
was  the  state  of  things  in  the  other  colonies 
in  this  respect  1  Had  the  world,  however, 
eter  seen  anv  states  so  free  before?  In 
Kew  Euglanc^  how  did  they  justify  them- 
selves 1 

61.  What  was  the  character  of  the  first 
settlers  of  this  country?  What  objects 
engaced  their  attention  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree? 

52.  How  did  the  colonists  obtain  their 
lands? 

63.  Which  of  the  states  at  first  ejcperi' 
enced  but  little  trouble  ftom  the  Indians  ? 
How  was  it  with  Connecticut  and  Virginia, 
in  this  respea  ?  Did  all  the  colonies  suffer 
sooner  or  later  from  this  source?  What 
may  be  remarlced  of  the  colonists  as  a  body, 
during  this  period  ?  What  may  further  be 
added  respecting  the  colonists  ?-[TeU  the 
story  of  tne  Pequot  war.  Describe  the 
condition  of  Virginia.] 

54.  What  were  the  principal  events  rela- 
ting to  the  colonies  as  a  body,  during  this 
period  ?-[Tell  the  story  of  Philip's  war. 
What  were  the  oppressive  measures  under 
the  Stuart  family,  owin^  to?] 

66.  When  was  Jlusata  brought  into  no- 
tice with  the  civilized  world?  What  is 
her  rank  now  ?  To  whom  does  the  cotmtry 
owe  its  greatness  ?-[6ive  some  account  of 
the  early  history  of  Russia.  How  did  Peter 
become  master  of  the  empire?] 

56.  What  are  the  principal  events  of  his 
reipn?-[Relate  the  circumstances  of  Peter's 
visit  to  Holland  and  England.  In  the  war 
with  Charles  Xn.  of  Sweden,  how  did  Peier 
succeed  at  first  ?  Where  did  he  overcome 
Charles  at  last  ?> When  did  Peter  die? 
What  is  said  of  him  as  a  sovereign  and  a 
man? 

67.  Wlien  does  the  history  of  Sweden  be- 
come important  ?  How  many  sovereigns  fol- 
lowed Gustavus  Vasa,  to  the  time  of  Charles 
xn.  ?  When  was  the  crown  rendered  he- 
reditary ?  How  long  were  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway,  united  into  one  king- 
dom? On  what  occasion  did  Gustavus 
Vasa  take  up  arms?  What  did  he  do  as  a 
king ?  What  is  said  of  Gustavus  Adolphns 
and  Christiana  ?•[ What  is  said  of  Sweden, 
as  to  iu  history,  to  the  time  of  Vasa?  Tell 
the  story  of  Vasa.  What  is  said  of  Gusta- 
vus Adolphus  ?  Give  an  account  of  Christ- 
iana.] 

58.  When  did  Charles  Xn.  succeed? 
What  is  said  of  his  ex]}Ioits  and  character? 
What  was  his  success  in  a  war  witli  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Denmark  ?  From  the  battle  of 
Pultowa,  whither  did  Charles  flee  ?  What 
was  his  conduct  there  ?-rWhat  is  said  of  the 
war  with  Denmark?  what  ^ras  the  result 
of- the  battle  of  Narva?  What  are  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  conquests  of  Poland? 
Mention  the  conduct  of  Charles,  in  Turkey.] 

JH9tingui§Med  Charaeten. 
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bi  period  DC.t  and  for  what  art  they  eiiki- 
ncqt  7  [1.  What  are  the  events  in  the  life  of 
IV  ^  ho  Bm>] e  1  What  did  his  learning,  Ac 
make  him  ^    What  are  his  best  works  1 

-^  Give  an  accoimt  of  the  life  of  Cervantes. 
Whiii  ie  he  as  a  humorist? 

3.  DftoiL  Hit-  tjvents  in  Shakspeare's  life. 
Wlri£rn  ditl  lie  (lie?  What  relics  are  there 
of  liim  1  WliaE  has  been  thought  of  his  in* 
tellecUiai  superiority? 

Ar  What  «vils  Old  CWileo  experience 
frorn  ih^  ignorance  and  intolerance  of  the 
age  I  U  Lai  are  some  of  the  discoveries 
that  have  rendered  his  name  immortal? 
How  long  did  he  live,  and  what  happened  to 
him  at  last? 

6.  What  has  given  r^iown  to  Raleigh? 
How  was  he  treated  by  King  James  ? 

6.  Mention  the  events  in  Bacon's  life. 
What  was  he  as  a  ffenius  and  author  ?  On 
what  account  has  he  been  called  "  the  pi. 
oneer  of  nature,"  Sec.  ? 

7.  Of  what  school  of  philosophy  was 
Kepler?  What  did  he  first  orove  concern- 
ing  the  planets  ? 

8.  Relate  a  singular  event  in  the  life  of 
Grotius.    On  what  subjects  did  he  write  1 

9.  Give  an  account  of  Des  Cartes. 

10.  OfGassendi. 

11.  Mention  a  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
Paschal.  What  were  his  other  intellectual 
achievements  ?  To  what  did  he  consecrate 
all  his  powers  ? 

12.  What  is  said  of  the  writings  and  ge- 
nius  of  Milton  ?  What  hicidents  of  his  fife 
are  mentioned?  What  was  he  as  to  his 
person,  habits,  &c.  ? 

13.  Give  an  account  of  Comeille. 

14.  To  what  objects  was  Boyle  devoted  ? 
How  did  he  show  his  regard  for  relicion  1 

15.  What  is  said  of  Dry  den,  as  to  bis  im- 
proveinenc  in  writing  ?  Was  he  a  volumin- 
ous writer  ?  What  was  the  character  of  his 
prose  ?  How  do  the  Edinburgh  reviewers 
consider  him  ? 

16.  Give  an  account  of  Locke. 

17.  Of  Leibnitz.] 

PERIOD  X. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  When  and  how  did  Charles  XH.  die  1 
What  did  this  event  do  for  Sweden  and  Eu- 
rope ?-[What  made  Charles,  when  in  Tur- 
key, at  length  desirous  of  returning  to  his 
own  country  ?  What  project  did  he  at- 
tempt, but  abandon  ?  What  other  project 
would  he  probably  have  commenced,  hnd 
he  lived  ?  Tell  the  occasion  and  manner 
of  his  death.  Describe  the  predominant 
trait  oPhis  character.] 

2.  Who  succeeded  Charles  XH.  ?  To 
whom  did  she  soon  resign  the  throne  ? 
When  was  Adolphus  Frederick  elected  1 
Bv  what  was  his  reign  disturbed  ?  Upon 
his  decease,  to  whom  was  the  sceptre  givcnl 
Of  what  violation  of  his  coronation  oaUi  was 
he  guilty  ?  When  and  how  did  he  perish  1 
-rin  what  manner  did  Gustavus  effect  the 
change  in  the  government  ?] 

3.  who  ancceeded,  and  onder  whose  ro- 
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fenerl  Whtt  dd  he  do  in  1800^  and  in 
1815?  What  proTinces  did  he  soon  after 
kwie  t  When  was  he  dethroned  1  To  whom 
was  the  crovm  given  1-[On  wtiat  account 
was  Ouatavus  dethroned  1] 

4.  What  title  did  the  Duke  of  Sadermania 
take?  Who,  through  lUs  influence,  was 
declared  crown  prince  1  Has  Bemadotte 
been  fiuthful  to  his  adopted  country  1- 
rWhen  did  the  crown  prince  succeed? 
What  Icind  of  sovereign  is  he  ?] 

6.  Who  raised  Prugaia  to  a  high  degree 
of  splendor  ?  From  what  year  hoA  it  exist- 
•d  as  a  kmgdom?  What  was  it  before 
styled  ?-[By  whom  was  this  country  in- 
habited ?  By  whom  were  they  conquered  ? 
.  Of  what  is  modem  Prussia  formed  ?  What 
house  occupies  the  throne?  Who  were 
the  more  dimnguished  predecessors  of  the 
great  Fredericlc  1  What  is  said  of  Frederick 
William,  the  Elector?  Relate  some  particu- 
lars of  Frederick  William  I.] 

6.  When  did  Frederick  II.  the  Great  as- 
cend the  throne  ?  What  was  the  number 
and  character  of  his  army  1  On  what  were 
his  views  bent  ?  When,  and  how  did  he 
eftect  the  conquest  of  Silesia  ?  What  alarm- 
ed the  neighlK>uring  states  ?  What  confede- 
racy was  formed  agunst  him  ?-[6rve  an  ac- 
count of  the  "  seven  years*  war."]- When, 
and  under  what  circumstances  was  New 
Prussia  added  to  his  dominions  ?  When 
did  he  die?  What  reputation  has  he?- 
[Mention  the  practical  qualities  of  tliis 
prince.  Relate  the  story  which  shows  his 
decision  of  character.  What  is  said  of  his 
intellectuid  powers,  knowledge,  and  wri- 
tings ?  What  was  he  as  to  morals  and  reli- 
gion ?] 

7.  By  whom  was  Frederick  the  Great 
succeeded?  When?  What  is  said  of  him  7 
When  did  Frederick  William  m.  come  to 
the  throne  ?  On  wliat  occasion  did  he  go 
to  war  with  Napoleon?  When  was  the 
battle  of  Jena  fousht?  What  was  the  re- 
sult ?-[How  came  Ourmany  to  &11  luder  the 
dominion  of  Napoleon?  Was  Prussia  wise 
in  meeting  her  enemv  as  she  did?] 

8.  What  part  did  the  Prussian  monarch 
take  in  the  Russian  campaign?  What  did 
he  afterwards  do  ?  What  is  said  of  his  ar- 
my in  the  baUle  of  Waterloo?  What  has 
engaged  his  attention  since  ?-[What  have 
politicians  conjectured  in  regard  to  Prus- 
sia?) 

9.  What  are  we  most  concerned  with,  in 
tlie  history  of  Germany,  during  this  period  ? 
What  was  the  first  war  of  importance  in 
this  period  ^[Mention  the  state  of  things  in 
regard  to  this  war.] 

10.  MThen  and  where  was  Francis  I. 
crowned  ?  How  long  did  he  continue  the 
war?  What  ensued?  How  had  Maria 
Theresa  been  sustained  1-[Who  was  Maria 
Theresa  1    Wliat  was  her  character  ?] 

11.  Who  succeeded  to  the  empire,  in  176S? 
What  did  he  do?  What  character  did  he 
maintain  ?-[What  is  said  concerning  his  fa- 
vouring the  liberty  of  the  press  ?  Describe 
the  fiunine  and  inundations  that  took  place 
dLiing  his  reign.] 


12.  Who  was  invested  with  the  empire 
in  1790?  What  was  his  conduct  fai  refer* 
ence  to  the  French  revolution?  Did  be 
reign  long?-[What  was  the  state  of  Genua* 
ny  after  the  seven  years'  war,  to  the  French 
revolution  ?  What  afterwards,  to  me  res* 
toration  of  the  Bourl>ons  t  How  came  Ger- 
many thus  to  suffer?  Has  Austria  had  a 
share  in  nearly  all  the  wars?  With  what 
success  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Archduke 
Charles?] 

la  Who  was  crowned  in  1792?  What  is 
he  as  a  rarincel  What  is  said  of  his  war 
with  the  Trench  republic? 

14.  When  and  where  were  hostilities  re 
newed?  VV1k>  assisted  AusUla?  By  whom 
were  the  Russian  forces  commanded  1 
What  was  achieved?  What  might  have 
been?-[How  was  the  jealousv  or  Austria 
excited  ?  What  was  the  result  to  Austria  ? 
What  did  Francis  do  during  the  peace?] 

15.  What  is  said  of  the  tliird  coalition 
against  France  ?-[What  imprudences  did 
theAustrians  commit  ?]-In  1806,  what  took 
place  in  resard  to  several  of  the  German 
states?  What  was  Francis  compelled  to 
do  ?•[  What  was  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  Rhine?] 

16.  When  did  Austria  take  the  field  the 
fourth  time  ?  What  is  said  of  the  battles  of 
Essling  and  Wagram?  What  was  the  re- 
suit  or  the  contest  ?-|  How  came  Austria  to 
be  overcome,  after  the  wise  measures  she 
had  taken?] 

17.  Give  an  account  of  the  fifth  coalition. 
-[Under  what  circumstances  was  Napoleon 
attacked  this  time?  After  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  was  announced  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, what  did  they  do  ?] 

18.  What  was  effected  by  the  last  coali- 
tion, in  1815?  What  was  the  Germanic 
Confederation?  What  is  to  be  expected 
from  it?-[Were  the  rights  of  the  Germanic 
body  duly  regarded  ny  Austria?  When, 
and  between  whom  was  the  Holy  Alliance 
formed?  On  wliat  occasion  were  the  im- 
proper views  of  this  alliance  manifest- 
Ml?l 

19.  When  do  wn  first  feel  much  interest 
in  the  history  of  Poland  7  Have  the  Poles 
been  a  happy  people  ?  What  hab  caused 
their  sufferings?  What  are  some  of  their 
characteristics?-)  What  is  Poland  called  by 
the  natives?  Wliat  does  it  mean?  What 
masdm  did  Lech  V.  use  to  utter?  When 
and  by  whom  had  the  Poles  written  lawsl 
What  was  the  epitaph  of  Sigismund  L  ?  To 
what  did  he  apply  himself?  Who  was 
among  the  most  cusUnguished  of  the  Polish 
monarchs?  Give  an  account  of  him.  What 
is  said  of  Frederick  Augustus?  What  of 
Frederick  Augustus  IL 1  who  was  the  last 
king  of  Poland?] 

20.  What  took  place  in  regard  to  Poland, 
in  1772?  What  is  the  character  of  this  act  1 
What  encouraged  the  plunderers  to  do  it  ?• 
[Mention  the  particulars  of  the  dismember* 
ment  of  Poland.]- What  part  of  Poland  did 
each  power  take? 

21.  In  1791,  what  took  place?  How  was 
this  done?    What  ensued?   When  was  « 
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22.  Wlwt  eflfect  WM  pro(lQc«d  on  the 
Poles  I  What  w  said  of  the  capture  of 
Waraaw  Y>[  What  was  done  by  the  Rusaiane 
alUr  the  TietorTl  Give  an  account  of 
Koecluako.] 

23.  What  is  said  of  the  thiitl  and  final  dis. 
Biemberment  of  Poland  7  What  was  done 
hi  regard  to  a  part  of  Poland,  at  the  con* 

I  at  Vienna,  in  181(1 


9L  Who  was  on  the  tnrone  of  Bttmu 
near  the  commencement  of  this  period  1 
How  loniEf  <nd  hi  what  manner  did  she 
reign  HlUktfe  sem^  particulars  of  Catha- 
rine.] 

26w  Who  sacceeded  in  ITZS"  1  What  was 
the  extent  and  character  of  his  reign  % 
[What  ia  said  of  the  princes  that  followed 
Peter  the  Great  through  several  reigns  1] 

2B.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances 
did  Anne,  Ihichess  of  Courland,  ascend  the 
throne  1-fWhat  is  the  character  of  her 
reinl    what  did  it  comprise  1] 

^.  Who  was  elected  emperor,  in  1740 1 
What  occurred  the  nejrt  year,  ana  who  was 
elected  emperess  1  What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Elizabeth  1  How  did  she  act  her  part 
kk  the  seven  years'  vrar  ?-[What  other  par- 
ticulars are  mentioned  of  her  1} 

28.  Who  succeeded,  in  1762?  How  did  his 
people  regard  him  at  length?  What  be- 
came of  him?  Who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  mover  of  the  conspiracy  ?-[By 
whose  help  did  Catharine  put  her  husband 
to  death  11 

29.  Who  vras  now  prodahned?  What 
was  she  as  a  woman  and  a  qaeea  ?  What 
waa  the  character  of  her  reign  ?  From 
what  nation  did  she  acquire  tenritonr  ?• 
[What  did  one  of  her  wars  with  Turkey 
cost?  Mention  some  circumstances  re- 
■pectins  the  capture  of  fsmaiU 

ao.  Who  succeeded  in  1796?  Was  his 
rel?"  »Jif-  »Mt  r>f  hJ«  mother?    What  did 

ht i.  ;.  -^j  :    \Vi„»i  in  1801?    What  be- 

catne  t^ntiml 

3L.  Wliefw  anrJ  stt  what  age  was  Alexecn- 
der  1.  pr^lflitjif il  I  Forwhatvritl  Up  be  re- 
noKPTipin  What  is  mill  of  his  rei  n  fm  first? 
Wtipii  iHtJ  I  IF  fofui  R  coalition  wj  1 1  Aurijria, 
a^lnat  NopokM^u  7  What  cinuinijt Fit] ce 
eflmntiuiedT  (o  Im  Anfeai  at  Aui^icrlJEZ? 
How  hupp^aed  it  ihnt  Russia  waji  left  aloue 
to  contpitd  wi(h  the  French  etuperor? 
Whai  Lattlr  obliit^U  Alexander  to  sriLin  the 
treniy  of  Tilsit  I  WTiiit  did  he  do  in  I&m? 
Wlmt  in  IBl  n  Wliai  act  of  his  disjil^asfld 
KaipfjJfNTnl  With  what  force  vraa  Rn^da 
Invtirlpd  ?  How  did  the  Russians  manage 
tli}»  ivar  7  W]  kai  te  BtsiA  of  the  battle  of  &. 
ror nnryl  U r  f  .  .,:  Ti  jrcumstauces  did  the 
French  army  enter  Moscow?  What  was 
the  consequence  to  the  French  ?-[Did  Alex- 
ander*s  forces  equal  those  of  his  enemy  in 
number?  With  what  prepanuion  dia  he 
and  his  people  meet  the  crisis?  Wliat  ef- 
fect did  the  constant  retninf  of  the  Rus- 
sians produce?  When  was  Moscow  enter- 
ad  by  the  French?    What  was  Napoleon 


ob%ed  to  de^  fai  eaBMqiMW*  a(  a*  tan^ 
infofBfoscow?] 

32.  How  did  the  subjugated  natkns  d 
Europe  now  act  ?  What  power  was  the 
last  to  join  against  the  common  foe  ?  What 
is  said  of  the  campaign  of  1813  ?  What 
does  Heeren  say  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic? 


When  did  the  ulied  sovereigns  enter  Pa- 
ris ?  What  did  thev  do  there  ?-[When  did 
Alexander  die  ?  What  is  his  character  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  affairs  of  Russia,  ef 
late?] 

83.  Who  had  been  proclahned  king  of 
England^  on  the  death  of  Anne  ?  When  ? 
What  is  SEud  of  the  accession  of  George  L  ? 
What  had  Protestantism  to  do  in  regard  to 
the  house  of  Brunswiolt  ?  How  was  har- 
mony established  between  the  nation  and 
the  government  ?  How  did  the  tory  minis- 
try fall  ?-[Who  was  George  L  ?  Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  Pretender.] 

34.  In  1720,  what  did  the  king  recom- 
mend ?  To  what  did  this  prove  a  prelude  ? 
What  was  attempted  to  be  done  by  this 
act?  How  was  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment preserved  ?•[ What  was  the  character 
of  George  L  ?  Where  and  at  what  age  did 
he  die?} 

34^^.  When  did  George  H.  succeed  his 
fiUher  ?  In  what  respects  was  he  like  his 
father?  What  was  his  character?  What 
is  said  of  his  administration  ?  In  what  wara 
did  he  engage  ?-[What  is  said  of  his  minis- 
ter, Sir  Robert  Walpole  ?] 

%.  What  took  place  during  the  absence 
of  the  king  on  the  continent?  In  what 
battle  did  young  Charles  beat?  In  what 
waa  he  beaten?  What  effect  did  Charles's 
failure  have  on  the  Striart  &mily  ?  When 
and  on  what  account  was  war  renewed  be- 
tween England  and  France?  What  waa 
its  result?  What  brave  general  then  per> 
ished?-[Give  some  particulars  conceminf 
hhn.l 

36.  What  is  said  of  the  arms  of  Great  Rri> 
tahi  at  this  period?  How  long  did  George 
n.  live  and  reign  ? 

37.  Who  succeeded  in  1760?  What  ia 
said  of  the  extent  of  his  reign  ?  For  what 
was  it  distinguished?  Under  what  fiivour- 
able  circumstances  did  George  III.  com- 
mence  his  reign  ?-[What  is  said  of  Chat- 
ham's ministry  ?] 

38.  How  came  the  American  colonies  to 
senarate  from  the  mother  country  ?  When 
did  t^e  war  commence  ?  Who  of^sed  the 
measures  of  parliament  on  this  occaaion  "* 
When  did  Great  Britain  acknowledge  tbo 
independence  of  the  States?  What  was  tho 
consequence  ?-[What  powers  took  part  vrith 
the  American  government  ?  What  was  thai 
result  to  England?] 

99.  What  was  another  important  featuro 
of  the  present  reign  ?  Give  an  account  of 
the  conquests  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
India. 

40.  What  other  hnportant  events  wer» 
there?  Who  were  the  rebels  in  Ireland) 
What  is  said  of  the  Act  of  Union  ?jWhat 
countenance  did  the  government  of  France 
give  to  the  Irish  ?    When  did  some  parte  o^ 
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Irelnd  become  inaiirrectionarjl    What 
wue  the  consequence?] 

41  What  is  said  of  this  reign  as  connect- 
ed wfth  the  French  revolution  1  What  was 
the  character  of  that  revolution  ?-[What 
were  the  views,  the  spirit,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  British  nation  in  this  war?  What  vio 
tories  did  they  gain  on  the  land  and  on  the 
sea  1  When  was  there  an  interval  of  peace  1 
What  caused  the  renewal  of  the  war? 
What  is  mentioned  of  the  battle  of  the 
NUel    OfTrafelgarl] 

42.  What  other  war  was  Great  Britain 
engaged  in  at  this  time?  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  war  ?  When  did  it  com- 
mence and  terminate  ?  What  was  its  cha- 
racter? 

43.  What  happened  to  Georse  HI.  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  ?  who  acted  as 
resent  in  the  mean  time  ?-[ When  did  the 
old  king  die  ?  What  is  supposed  to  have 
brought  on  his  insanity  ?  What  is  his  cha- 
racter? WlH)  succeeded  him?  What  is 
■aid  of  his  reign?] 

43^.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Louis 
XIV.  on  the  throne  of  France  1  When  did 
he  begin  to  reign  ?  Who  was  regent  during 
the  kins's  minority  ?-[What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ?  What  ruined 
the  credit  of  the  government  ?] 

44.  Who  vras  the  minister  of  Louis  after 
he  came  of  age  ?  What  did  Henry's  ad- 
ministration effect?  How  long  was  the 
reign  of  Louis  ?  What  was  its  character  ?• 
[Mention  some  particulars  of  his  conduct. 
What  did  his  profusion  lead  him  to  under- 
take ?  How  did  his  conduct  affect  his  peo- 
ple?] 

45.  Who  ascended  the  throne  in  1774  ? 
What  was  his  situation?  Was  his  temper 
fitted  for  the  evil  days  on  which  he  was 
fallen ?-[What  course  did  Louis  pursue? 
What  led  directly  to  the  revolution  ?  What 
other  concurrent  causes  were  there?  Wliat 
is  this  period  now  called  ?  What  may  it  be 
hereafter?] 

46.  What  steps  did  the  king  take  when 
the  government  was  destitute  of  supplies  ? 
How  was  the  National  Assembly  constitu- 
ted ?  When  and  with  what  event  did  the  Re- 
volution, properly  speaking,  begin  ?-r What 
did  the  States  General  consist  of?  When 
the  National  Assembly  was  called,  what  be- 
came of  the  monarchy?  What  was  the 
situation  of  the  king  and  royal  &milv  ?  What 
important  acts  did  the  Assembly  pass? 
What  appeared  hi  1790  ?] 

47.  when  vras  the  regal  government  abol- 
ished  ?  By  what  body  was  this  done  ? 
What  became  of  the  lung  ?  What  was  his 
character  ?-[What  were  some  of  the  charges 
alleged  against  the  king  ?  Who  exerted  the 
most  influence  against  him  ?] 

48.  What  commenced  after  the  death  of 
the  king?  What  did  the  factions  in  the 
Convention  do  ?  What  act  in  particular  has 
given  immortal  infamy  to  that  body  ?.  When 
and  how  did  the  queen  of  France  perish? 
When  difl  the  sister  of  the  king  ?-[Who  was 
the  most  execrable  of  the  revolutionary 

*    B?    Who  were  his  accomplices? 
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What  is  said  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Or* 
leans?    What  of  Robespierre?] 

49.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  what 
took  place?  What  is  said  of  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  Convention?  When  were 
the  Directory  and  the  two  Councils  esta* 
blished? 

60.  What  is  said  of  the  external  relations 
of  France  at  this  tune  ?  Why  did  Austria 
and  Prussia  take  the  part  of  Louis?  What 
is  said  of  the  emigrants?  What  was  the 
republic  able  to  do?  How  many  fighting 
men  had  it  at  command  in  1794? 

51.  How  long  did  the  government  of  the 
Directory  continue?  In  what  was  the  ex* 
ecutive  power  then  vested  ?  What  was  the 
desi^  of  the  consulate  ?  What  were  the 
coalitions  aeainst  France  ?  How  many  were 
there  ?  What  does  the  first  of  these  coali» 
tions  include  ?-[Wlio  was  the  founder  of 
these  combinations  ?  What  effect  was  pro* 
duced  on  France  ?  Were  the  French  suc- 
cessful ?  What  held  the  coalition  together 
after  the  retirement  of  some  of  the  powers  1 
Against  what  nation  was  the  war  most  vigo« 
rouslv  carried  on  ?  Through  what  country 
chiefly  ?  To  whom  was  the  army  of  Itafy 
entrusted  in  1796  ?  What  did  he  soon 
achieve  ?    What  is  said  of  the  invasion  of 

52.  When  and  by  whose  means  was  the 
second  coalition  carried  on  ?  Was  it  more 
extensive  than  the  other  ?  From  what 
cause  was  the  allies  victorious  ?-[Give  a 
brief  accotmt  of  Switzerland.>When  was 
it  a  critical  period  with  France  ?  Upon  hie 
return  from  Egypt,  what  did  Bonaparte  ef* 
feet?  What  was  soon  the  state  of.things? 
What  led  the  way  to  the  peace  of  Amiens? 
What  is  said  or  Bon^xarte  at  this  time  % 
When  was  he  proclaimed  emperor?- [Why 
was  the  peace  of  Amiens  enjoyed  only  for 
a  short  Ume  ?  When  and  by  what  means 
was  Egypt  restored  to  the  Porte  ?  What 
was  the  condition  of  France  at  this  time  ? 
What  project  had  Napoleon  formed? 
What  resources  had  he  for  accomplishing 
it?] 

53.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  third 
coalition  formed  ?  What  was  the  plan  ? 
How  long  had  England  been  already  at  war 
wifh  France  ?  What  htppened  to  the  con- 
litinn  ?-[VV|nit  bttJiiRlu  wi  tliP  Wflf  between 
France  and  EndandT  WYmt  ivna  l)ie  fir« 
rojaS  fflJiiKy  deLiironed  by  N'ai'wjlfoti'apfac- 
huutiiEinn  f  VVIiat  wna  the  cotiditidn  of  Pru9-> 
sia  in  Lhia  wsj-  T  What  jitep  did  &he  at  Length 

51.  When  and  by  whom  wiu  a  fotirth 
coalition;  maiLiTedl  What  waH  the  rcEuU 
to  Pruasifi  1  What  haft  lea  were  fought  willl 
the  Rim^l^B  f  \V\\M,  djid  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia afrrfe  10  It  Why  and  how  did  thP  Brhti»ti 
ser  lire  the  fleet  of  DenuiarkT  WJioi  two 
corispquenDc*  Jlowed  from  thifl  act  1  Give 
anaucDuntofthevurJoiiscIecreeabywhich 
Friinci?  and  England  deHtroyed  tlm  coca* 
mt rce  of  neutralu.  What  was  the  e^oms. 
qui-nc*'  [o  Europe  I] 

&r>.  tt4a3iice  NapoleoD's  icheznei  for  ag» 


/ 
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on  SpaiB  become  the  fint  &lal«ep  in  hto  -[Why  wm«  It  fieeestttfy  for  the  ctmgiMlft 
^ ^.«-    ««- .. ^ ^      '•    'Vicnn  *  "      '  ' 


fiownfaUl  Who  were  called  to  ttm  mid  of 
Spain  1  How  long  was  the  war  carriM  on  *? 
Were  the  French  driven  out  of  Spain  1 

66.  While  the  war  continued  u  ^^ptUB. 
what  other  war  did  the  conqneror  project  1 
What  did  this  war  do  1 

67.  What  did  Napoleon  do  after  his  de- 
ftati  Why  was  the  fifth coaBtkm  formed? 
Of  what  powers  was  it  formed  1  When  did 
Paris  capitulate  1 

68.  What  were  the  results  of  these  suc- 
cesses 1-[GiTe  an  account  of  Napoleoo's  ab- 
dkation.  Whither  was  he  afterwards  con« 
Tared,  and  under  what  circumstances  1 
Wliere  had  Louis  XVIIL  spent  his  timel 
What  other  kings  were  restored  at  this 
tknel] 

69.  For  what  purpose  was  a  general  c<m- 
gress  assembled  at  Vienna  1  When  was 
Uiisl  What  extraordinary  event  occurred 
during  the  session  1  Bid  it  occasi<m  ano- 
ther coalition  1  Was  the  nation  with  Bona- 
parte at  this  time  1  What  event  defeated 
his  hopes  for  ever1-[What  became  of  the 
French  king  upon  Bonaparte's  return  ? 
Relate  particulars  of  his  return  1  What  did 
the  congress  of  Vienna  do  on  this  occasion  ? 
What  army  was  now  assembled  a^nst 
him  7  Relate  what  is  said  of  the  meetmg  of 
If  apoleon  and  his  foes.  What  became  of 
him  after  his  defeat  1  When  did  his  death 
happen?  Was  he  the  author  of  several 
Wuable  institutions?  What  evil,  nwer- 
theless,  did  he  do?  What  mdenmity  did 
the  allies  require  of  France  ?  What  sort  of 
monarch  was  Louis  XVm?  Who  suc- 
ceeded him?] 

60.  What  is  said  of  the  history  of  Italy  in 
modem  times  ?  How  was  Italy  divided  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna? 

61.  To  what  vear  did  Philip  of  Spain 
reign  ?  From  wnat  causes  dicf  the  nation 
degenerate  ? 

12,  Who  Buece<^dtHl  Fhllip?  When? 
Wtial  WHS  his  characiftr  7  How  Ions  f^'d 
Charles  111.  feipi  ?  Whni  was  his  channj- 
ler?  What T(f  ere  the  pHncipai  prentfl  of  his 
reiffnl  nDBflcriht?  the  sieg*:  ofGibrrttiar-l 

63.  Who  positrfliqecl  tfip  rTOvni  in  1789? 
Givp  htfi  fliamfnitiT-  Wlm  did  hi*  drj  In 
j7ftii  WhfH  wrftstVie  doniJifioiiofSwtinBfter 
tfie^resfip  ofAinlMfiM  wai  bnifeeiiT  To  ivhoin 
diri  Charles  and  iii£  ann  make  an  appeal? 
Whai  FciBUedHIn  what  re^ipecLa  has^pam 
bee  mm  fortunate  fiiiice  the  pc^acel  Whsl 
Bl4o  liaH  beea  tho  condiilDn  of  Portugaj? 
Are  Ihe  Portuguese  rfch  in  colonies'?] 

61.  Whai  was  ihe  most  important  portion 
of  the  L*na  Countnet  dt  Netheriandsl 
What  Is  BaJrl  nf  the  commerce,  4^  of  Jloh 
land  before  ihc  French  revoJtitJori  1  %Vhen 
and  how  did  ihe  Dm^h  begintodogoncraifji? 
Bow  has  fleli^Tiitn  uaualiy  been  rilvificd 
rtnce  Et»  Irerftinn  from  [he  RpBttieh  yokn  7 

S5.  What  waji  thi-  r^yniWimn  oftbe  lfi!*t«?d 
NetherltmrJ's after  \hf-v  ^-c.^^^ ,_,,.. p^,...  i,..  ♦*.  . 
French  /    How  v.       i;     ■       .  :^ 

her  colonies  1     \^  l.-i^  m-i  :.in.j, 


icnna  to  unite  Holland  and  B^giuml] 
66.  In  the  histor;^  of  Turkey,  what  do  m 
irceive  about  this  time  ?    What  changes^ 


pe] 
bo^ 


eumstnices  did  the  prince  of  Oranire  as- 
■««»6ths  Htleof  kingof  the  NethSLte? 


commencement  of  this  period  ?  When  was 
he  deposed  ?  How  many  sultans  have  there 
been  since  ?-[What  occurred  under  Musta- 
pham.  ?  What  under  Achmet  IV.,  Selim 
m.,  Ac.  1  How  far  did  the  Porte  escape 
from  the  convulsions  of  the  French  revofo* 
tion  ?  What  has  happened  to  Turkey  since 
1S21  ?  What  have  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
effected  within  a  few  years?  When  did  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  first  show  itself? 
What  was  accomplished  at  the  end  of  ^e 
yearl821?] 

67.  Who  now  occupied  the  throne  of  C%<- 
na  7  What  two  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  had 
preceded  him?  What  is  the  date  of  the 
present  dynasty  ?•[ What  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Yon^-Tching?  Relate  the  particu- 
lars concemmg  Kien  Long.  What  is  said 
of  the  famous  Russian  mission  in  the  reign 
of  KiaKhing?] 

68.  Who  was  the  sovereign  of  Perwia 
near  the  beginning  of  the  present  period  1 
What  had  Kouli  Khan  been  before  ?  What 
did  he  do  in  1739?  What  was  the  state  of 
Persia  after  his  death  till  1794  ?-[Oive  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  Sophia.  What  ia 
peculiar  to  Persia  in  respect  to  its  form  of 
government,  &c.  ?] 

69.  What  figure  does  India  make  in  his- 
tory ?  Why  caimot  historians  easily  give  a 
regular  account  of  it?  Does  it  much  deserve 
our  attention  till  modem  times  ?  ^Vhat  are 
the  people  as  to  civilization,  arts,  character, 
&c.?-[  What  is  said  of  India  m  ancient  tunes  ? 
What  occurred  in  710  ?  What  in  1166  ?  What 
after  this  till  1660?  Who  then  conquered 
Bengal  ?  Wlutt  was  the  state  of  his  emfure 
at  his  death?  What  did  it  become  in  60 
years?  What  took  place  in  1739?  Give  an 
account  of  the  British  possessions.] 

70.  What  event  took  place  in  regard  to 
the  United  States  during  this  period?  In 
what  war  were  the  colonies  involved  hi  the 
year  1744?  What  was  its  result?  Where 
were  the  troops  mostly  obt8med?-[In  what 
condition  were  the  fortlficatiuns  at  Louia- 
biirg?  Why  was  it  deemed  essential  to 
take  this  place  ?] 

71.  What  h«came  of  a  powerful  Pr^^nch 
annanirnt  fif'nt  against  Atnerica  in  1746  % 
How  Innjj  did  the  peace  of  AiJi-)a-ChapeIla 
last!  Whpn  fiintne French fljidlndtejw^r 
b«in  ftnd  end  T  What  was  the  lAoe  of  tit 
WTft ft  first  came  mio  notice during^  these  con- 
temioiis  MWhat  ia  further  Baid  of  Lbs 
Frolic] I  ani]B,riii?tit  I  WTiai  was  the  ej^ecf 
of  the  Tel  urn  oi  peace  T  What  was  the  Dcca' 
sion  of  the  French  and  Indian  ftur  }  What 
servjf  e  was  entrusted  to  Oeoriffe  Waahbif- 
ton  1  WhoiJasaldorthe  result  I  flow  majty 
and  whflt  eipCflition#  were  planned  against 
the  I'Vench  Jn  1775  T  Give  the  dftrail*  of 
eac  h  one.  When  was  war  formal^  de  ck^ 
red  T    What  ensued  1hi  the  earljf  and  what 
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In  the  latter  part  erf  the  year  VTSSt  Whal 
Waa  the  object  and  «h.it  the  result  of  the 
campaign  of  Uo^t  What  occaniifl  ai 
Quebec  1J 

72.  What  were  ainnnj;  the  cattBCs  of  tbo 
fltniggle  after  txidtpenfJoTico  7 

73.  Mention  vfhai  Is  eaiJ  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  <ltapiatc  7 

74.  When  dlfl  the  dLipnte  irisel  Wlmt 
Was  its  immediate  occasion  1  What  wa^ 
the  character  of  the  stamp  acEi  What  con- 
sequence folio  we  [1  it  i  VVhai  Is  eniril  of  the 
repeal  7-[ What  tnolc  piace  in  Boston  and 
Portsmouth  1  Wo  re  similar  taaaifeatationa 
made  elsewhere  ij 

75.  What  did  [lie  British  mltiislry  nowdnl 
On  what  were  duties  iaidi  in  l?ti71  Whal  tf?- 
sulted  from  the  oppoftitjon  made  to  ttiesif 
duties?  Couhl  tea  bo  ?o](i  in  Ajiierical 
Wliat  was  done  with  a  cargo  of  it  hi  Boetoo 
harbour  7 

76.  To  what  aett?  did  En^jland  nr>iv  rrsort  1 
When  was  the  Bo^on  pnrt  bill  pasgod? 
-[What  is  furtliqf  sjid  of  the  port  bill,  and 
other  bills'?] 

77.  When  and  where  was  there  a  congress 
opened  7  What ,  ]  i  d  i  t  re  mItc  to  do  ?  What 
alternative  did  England  choose  ^iWlial.  ia 
further  said  of  tliit!  crm^esa  1] 

78.  Whenandwiu^re  did  EioafjlHicshcdiri'^ 
What  did  theBrlii^h  hnprs  in  tlit  t^uiti  uience- 
mcntof  this  ergntii-SL  HGive  an  account  f>f 
the  battle  of  Loxinsitoii  1] 

79.  By  what  waji  tiie  war  aoon  signalized  T 
What  was  the  fate  of  an  Bjqiedihon  T^jahist 
Canada  1  What  was  the  C:lliarfljcter  of  thr* 
warl  Who  only  scetned  to  be  taxable  of 
waging  it?-(Wltat  in  gatd  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  ?  %V]io  was  ehoaen  leader  nf 
the  American  forteal  WliatdtdWasliinij- 
ton  do  on  his  an  5val  at  Caiiifbrifisc  1  Wimj 
is  said  of  the  northern  expedition)  Wl^icit 
befel  Norfolk  in  Vjrgmial  Wtieu  and  why 
did  the  British  ^^vnciiate  Baalonl  What  ai- 
tempt  did  they  Hvt!te  on  Sullivan's  Island  1] 

80.  When  was  ( he  hulependence  of  Ame- 
rica declared  T  WhdEJ  was  Burs^yne  taken  "i 
By  what  was  thia  evet]t  preceded  T  Upon 
the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  what  did  tht? 
French  court  do  'i  Who  wrre  allies  of 
Prance  1-[Wlifin  and  by  wheiTi  was  tlie  mo- 
tion made  to  dec  tare  ih<?  £t]^ate$  independ- 
ent 1  What  we  re  the  cii  aracter  anj|  e  (recta 
of  this  measure  7  Deecrihe  the  depressed 
condition  of  American  affaFrsT  Whal  did 
many  of  the  Americans  dcf  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  New-YoT  k  't  What  fo  rt  waa  take  n 
at  this  timel  What  wag  the  forc^e  under 
Washington  on  the  5SM  of  Novnmberl  What 
hi  the  early  part  of  December  l  How  did 
congress  appeair  at  t.]m  time  1  When  were 
the  articles  of  con  fed  ersntton  adopted  1  How 
did  the  people  feel  T  What  forro  did  Con- 
gress determine  to  raispl  What  achieve- 
ment did  Waghingtcn  make  &t  Trenton  7 
What  at  Princeton  T  How  iariE^e  vma  ih(? 
American  armv  in  1777 1  When  was  the 
battle  of  Brandy  wine  fw^ht  7  With  whal 
result?  What  Is  said  of  the  baitle  of  Ger- 
manto^?  Give  an  aocountnfUw  capture 
ofBtifigoyrieT] 


BL  Hew  was  America  »flfc<ted  hj  the  m^ 
liance  of  Fiancel  Wlio,  neverLhelefii,  htui 
the  gioiy  nf  having  atrnck  the  daciblT^ 
blow  ^  When  did  Conawalhs  capltuhitel 
By  what  had  this  etent  been  preceded! 
\^  hat  wna  now  llie  financial  etate  of  tha 
coLunry  1  Wiien  was  the  independenco  of 
the  Unjted  Statcg  titkno^ledgcd  l>y  Great 
Britain  I  When  did  a  deHniiive  peace  take 
ptacel  [Where  did  the  British  resatve  to 
concentrate  their  force?  Give  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Monmoutlu  What  part  uf 
the  country  before  the  clflse  of  ir^Sbctmne 
ihe  principal  ttjeatre  of  war  1  What  state 
ff?ll  ond<3r  liie  power  of  the  British  7  Whal 
deprcdatiana  didth?  Britis^h  make  m  1779  I 
W  Lf  re  the  re  an  y  in  iportanl  e  xpeditiona  mad  s 
by  tlie  Americans  1  "Vq  what  causes  was 
the  deficiency  of  esertioTi  owing  1  Do- 
ecribo  tlic  second  cause  at  largcT  Whit 
events  took  place  in  ^utli  Caroiiiia  id  1780 1 
At  this  [ime  what  waa  doing  at  the  north  I 
YicBCTihii  the  batlieof  Cewpens;  also  that 
n[  Guilford  Court  House,  Wile  re  wae  La 
Fayette  called  to  appoae  Cornwailia  1  Give 
an  nccomiiLoflbebBtdn  of  York  town.  When 
was  the  Auieric^m  army  diabandotl  /] 

S'2  What  WBi  the  chariKitPr  of  tlie  first 
constitutian  ^  Whai  was  elfected  by  the 
coniftitutioa  of  17^91  Who  wao  the  iirat 
prejiideiit^  By  what  perhaps  must  the 
union  be  preserved t  Deacribe  the  com* 
mrrcial  prosperity  of  the  United  State b«- 
fWhat  was  iliB  cknter  of  the  country  at 
JirstT  Under  the  old  confederation  why 
was  the  nation  unable  ti*  pay  its  debts 7 
When  was  th«  PiKJeml  Constitution  pre* 
aenled  to  CougTess  1  How  many  BtMea  at 
first  adopted  KT  Whi'n  was  Washinrtoa 
choRen  presidpiJl  ?  How  did  he  caiMizt 
the  fTovemmentl  Did  ho  meet  with  any 
oppflf^ition  }  Was  be  clioaen  the  ffccond 
limo?  Wiiat  were  among  the  itnpartuiC 
events  during  his  administration  T] 

SI.  Who  PQccecj!  id  Washington  1  Wlien  * 
How  Ions  did  John  Adams  retain  the  presf- 
deu  c  V  7      What  is  sai  d  t^f  th  e  po  liiical  atrifo 
at  th'is  tiinel     Wlieii  was  Mr.   JeB^rson 
chosen  president?    Wliat  oi:cTirred  under 
Adams^e  adminiairalion  i      Was  Jefl'ersOn 
chosen  thp  ac^cond  time  7    What  was  the 
slate  of  the  cnnntry  at  this   time!     Did 
rilfS  cullies  at  length  occur  with  the  belli^e- 
renlaof  Europe  ?  What  did  oonsreaa  rlobn 
December  22d,  1307?    Wtiat  on  tlie  I  at  of 
March,  IW8J    Howknt^did  tho  reetviciivft 
plan  continuii  in  respect  to  France  1    How 
loiis  ifi  reflpuct  to  Great  Britain  1  Wlieii  dfd 
thfllTnited  States  declare  war  against  Great 
Britatnl    'Wliat  did  the  navydol     What 
the  army!    When  did  peace  take  place  1 
Under  whose  presidency  did  thie  war  ofr 
cur  T    When  was  Mr.  Madison  elected      ' 
h  0  w  lonj?  d  j  d  he  conti  nuc  1    What  w 
principal  events  that  marked  the  * 
tratton  of  Jefferson  and  Madjson 
were   Ihe  prinr.ipal  i^otinds  of  t5 
Was  there  an  sjjrpf^mcnt  in  CongT 
among  the  people  on  the  smbjecl  1 
the  war  commence!     Gi*e  an  ar- 
tho  baitle  of  a^eeftsNwn     Wh«i 
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QUESTIONS  OK 


_^ .        i1    Whatother 

Mcval  TfetoriM  were  obtained  during  the 
jrewt  What  la  aaid  of  the  battle  of  the 
lirerKaiiinl  Gireanaccoantofthenaval 
opentfona  dortoa  the  year  1813.  What  is 
aaSd  of  the  batUe  of  Torlc?  What  did  the 
Britiah do  on  the  aeaboardi  What  evento 
oecnred  dnrinc  the  remainder  of  the  year  t 
When  mm  the  battle  of  New  Orleana 

StWhaft  did  the  war  with  Bng land  eP 
lect  1  Bow  lonf  did  the  presidency  of  Mon- 
roe continue  7  How  many  States  were  added 
to  the  Union  durinif  his  administration? 
What  is  said  of  party  spirit  1  When  were 
Jcrim  Qniney  Aouns  and  Andrew  Jaclcson 
•lectedl  What  may  be  remarked  general- 
ly 1-[Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to 
wtiat  was  the  attention  of  ccHigress  turned  1 
Was  this  easUy  accompliahed  1  When  did 
the  biU  receiro  the  aignatore  of  President 
Madioottl  To  what  aum  was  the  capital  of 
the  bank  fizedl  What  is  said  of  the  efforts 
that  have  lately  been  made  to  obtain  a  re- 
ehaxtcrof  the  bonk  1  What  did  President 
Madiaon  do  soon  after  his  accession  1  What 
did  hia  tour  aerre  to  efSoctl  What  was 
done  early  in  the  ixresideney  of  Monroe  1 
Under  whose  anthoritr  did  the  adrenturers 
claim  lo  be  acthigl  Where  had  they  form- 
ed an  establishment  7  Why  did  the  United 
"'  i  deem  themselves  authorized  to  take 
1  of  Amelia  island  1  Under  whose 

.. was  a  nsval  force  despatched? 

When  was  Amelte  island  surrendered? 
What  foll6wed  soon  after  1  What  States 
were  adralfted  hito  the  Union  daring  the 
•dmii^atratioD  of  Monroe?  When  was 
Wasiasippi  reeeived?  How  long  did  the 
French  claim  the  country  1  To  whom  did 
they  cede  their  possessions  eastof  the  river? 
When  did  Illinois  adopt  a  State  convention  ? 
When  was  it  admittedlnto  the  Union  ?  What 
became  of  the  first  settlements  made  by 
the  French  in  Illinois?  What  took  place  in 
176B?  What  happened  after  the  war  of  the 
revolution  1  When  was  Alabama  admiued 
into  the  Union?  How,k>ng  did  this  country 
eontinne  the  hnntinc  ground  of  savages? 
What  event  occurred  in  1817  ?  When  was 
Maine  admitted  asan  independent  State  hito 
A«  Union?  What  had  it  formerly  been? 
When  was  a  separation  accomplished? 
When  was  BBssoiui  declared  to  be  a  mem- 
ber af  the  Federal  Union?  What  Is  said 
of  its  previoQS  condition  ?  What  occasion- 
ed the  difllcal^  in  the  admission  of  Missou- 
ri? Describe  the  circumstances  respecting 
the  Semincrfe  war,  and  the  conduct  of  Gen. 
Jackson.  When  was  there  a  convention 
concloded  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Iteited States?  What  is  said  reelecting  the 
eanion  of  Ftorida  to  the  United  States  ? 
Where  were  the  territorial  governments 
fwined  for  Arkansas  and  Florida?  What 
IS  asid  of  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  th6 
>%  eat  Indies  1  IlMcribcthevisitofLaFay. 
ette  tojfliia  wn^  What  is  said  of  the 
gJ^dBOCTjBfJohiiaAdams?  What  was 
tte  sitayfanofthe  country  at  the  time  of 
■^^—"  *"*^ — ^  «•  th%  presideney? 


What  la  said  of  his  cabinet?  Describe  thtf 
Indian  controversy  in  respect  to  tbe  remo* 
val  of  the  tribes.  Mention  the  acts  of  CoD' 
gross  in  1831.  Describe  the  South  Carolina 
difficulties.] 

86.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  pro* 
vinces  of  South  America  till  the  time  ot  the 
French  revolution?  What  have  thej  be* 
come  within  the  present  century  ?  What 
is  Brazil  s^led?  How  many  and  wliat  are 
the  names  (^  the  tree  States  ?-[In  what  did 
their  struggle  for  ft-eedom  originate  ?  Give 
a  fiirther  account  of  it} 

Diatinguiahed  Characters, 

Who  were  the  distinguished  characters  of 
this  period,  and  for  wliat  were  they  distin* 
gui8hed?-ri.  Mention  particulars  m  Adcfi^ 
son's  Ufe?  What  is  said  of  his  writing^ 
their  s^rle,  &c.  ? 

2.  What  was  the  thne  of  Newton's  life 
and  death?  What  is  said  of  his  early 
studies?  What  was  his  greatest  discovery? 
When  was  his  Principia  published?  How 
did  he  endure  the  sickness  preceding  hie 
death  ?  What  was  bis  character?  What 
has  a  celebrated  writer  said  of  him  ? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Boerhaave. 

4.  Where  was  Pope  bom?  Give  an  ac- 
count of  his  different  productions.  What 
was  he  in  person,  di8positi<m,  and  man* 
nera? 

6.  Mention  some  particulars  in  the  life  of 
Swift.  What  is  said  of  his  writings?  How 
was  the  eccentricity  of  his  character 
shown? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  Biontesquieu. 

7.  Mention  events  in  the  life  of  Edwards. 
What  is  said  of  bis  character  and  writings? 

8.  What  particulars  are  menti<med  in  the 
life  of  Hmne?  What  is  said  of  him  as  a 
writer? 

9.  What  influence  had  the  writings  of 
Voltaire  in  regard  to  the  revolution  ?  Give 
the  particulars  ofhis  life  and  writings.  How 
did  he  die?  What  is  said  of  his  person, 
dec? 

10.  Give  the  life  of  Linnsus.  In  what  Is 
science  indebted  to  his  sagacity  ?  What  i» 
said  ofhis  knowledge  and  indnstiT? 

11.  Where  was  Rousseau  bom  7  Did  he 
enjoT  much  happiness  in  life  ?  Where  and 
in  what  manner  did  he  end  his  days  ?  What 
is  aaid  ofhis  genius  and  worlcs? 

M.  Give  the  particulars  of  Pitt's  Mfe. 
What  was  he  as  an  orator  and  statesman? 

la  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  wri- 
tfaigsofMetastasio. 

M.  What  is  related  hi  the  life  of  Eulert 
Describe  his  mental  powers.  How  did  he 
appear  in  society? 

15.  Give  the  history  of  Johnson*s  fUe, 
and  of  his  works.  In  what  manner  did  he 
approach  death  ?  How  are  his  works  chft> 
racterized? 

16.  Tell  the  circumstances  of  FrankBn'e 
life. 

17.  Why  was  not  Gibbon  at  first  diatfai- 
guished  as  a  scholar?  When  did  he  pay 
cpecial  attentfon  to  clanical  Utenftvet 
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Wlifll  te  Mki  of  hi*  IKmHim  and  lUl  of  the 

Banutn  Empire  1  What  is  ftirther  said  of 
his  writings  7  What  were  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  intellect,  as  he  describes  themi 

18.  Give  an  account  of  Burns. 

19.  Relate  the  particulars  of  Burke's  life. 
What  was  he  as  an  author  1 

20.  Where  was  Washington  bomi  In 
what  situation  did  he  first  show  his  talents  1 
Wliat  was  he  as  a  military  captain  1  What 
was  his  public  life  after  the  revolution  1 
What  was  his  character  generally  1 

21.  Give  the  particulars  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Cowper.  What  is  said  of  his 
Task? 

22.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  Klop- 
stock's  life.  By  what  is  he  characterized 
fts  a  writer  1 

23.  Relate  the  history  of  Heyne. 

24.  What  is  said  of  Madame  de  Staell 

25.  What  are  the  particulars  in  the  life  of 
I>wlght1  How  was  his  death  regarded? 
How  have  his  works  been  received  «ince 
his  death? 

26.  Give  an  account  of  Bonaparte's  life. 
How  wiU  mankind  continue  to  regard  him  1] 

GENERAL  VIEWS. 


The  Feudal  System, 

1.  What  was  the  peculiar  state  of  society 
among  the  ancestors  of  modern  Europe 
called?  What  does  the  Feudal  system 
mean  ?-rDetail  the  plan  on  which  the  feudal 
policy  was  arranged  ?] 

2.  By  some  writers  to  whom  has  the  ori- 
gin nf  the  Feudal  system  been  attributed? 
What  is  its  real  source  ?-[What  is  said  of 
the  subordination  of  the  members  of  a  tribe 
to  their  chief  among  the  Gauls?  What 
was  the  practice  when  in  peace  ?  What  in 
war  ?]- Among  what  other  nations  did  such 
a  relation  subsist  ?-[When  the  Frank's  over- 
ran Gaul  what  was  the  conditran  of  the 
country  in  this  respect  ?  Were  the  fiefs  at 
first  revocable?  When  did  they  become 
otherwise  ?  What  was  a  consequence  of  a 
fief  becoming  hereditary  ?] 

3.  What  was  the  principle  on  which  this 
establishment  was  founded?  Mentton  the 
effects  produced  by  the  feudal  system? 
•rWhat  was  the  state  of  Europe  through 
the  feuds  of  the  barons?  What  was  the 
condition  of  England  in  tliis  respect  in  the 
reigu  of  Stephen  ?  Which  was  the  unhap- 
piest  period  in  the  annals  of  Europe? 
What  causes  operated  to  produce  a  better 
state  of  thfaigs?  What  monafch  first  adopt- 
ed the  measure  of  having  a  standing  army? 
Who  IbHowed  his  example  ?] 

Chivalfy. 

1.  What  was  chivalry  or  knighthood? 
Was  some  such  institution  necessary,  if  a 
better  could  not  be  found  ?  Of  what  was  it 
designed  as  a  corrective  ?  What  did  it  ahn 
to  do?-fWhat  is  said  concerning  the  source 
of  the  term  chivalry  ?  With  what  is  cliival- 
ry  not  to  be  eonfi>imded?]-In  what  had 


ehividir  its  origin  1  Ftbm  MhM  pxMflefc 
did  k  grow  into  the  for  A  tt  fci^rwtftfi  tUh 
sumed?  CanweteUtheexactthneoitM#^ 
When  was  religion  united  irith  chivalry ) 
-[Were  religious  Htes  Used  in  the  dky^  of 
Charlemagne  ?  What  do  we  read  cohcien^ 
ing  Edward  the  Elder?  What  do««  th6 
story  of  Hereward  shoW  us  ?  Was  Imight- 
hood  a  personal  disthiction  ohly?  WMt 
was  every  person  of  hoble  birth  t«^aired 
to  do  at  la  years  lyin  what  coohtHes  did 
chivalry  flourish  most? 

2.  How  many  and  whAt  were  th^ddgreei 
of  chivalry?  who  could  be  classed  with 
the  knights  bannerets  ?-[What  is  Skid  of 
the  privileges  of  a  knight  banneret  ?>Whai 
was  tlie  second  class  of  chivalric  heroes  t 
What  was  a  general  hualification  for  knight" 
hood?[Was  it  a  cosUy  <ffi{nity?  Was  it 
always  a  reward  of  mdrit7>What  was  th^ 
last  class  of  chivalry  1 

3.  When  did  the  educatioh  of  A  kniirht 
generally  commence?  At  what  place  1 
Mention  the  partictdtfTs.  What  was  the 
youth  called  during  the  first  7  years  1 
•[What  was  taught  dttritig  this  beriod?> 
What  took  place  at  14  yearfti  When  w&ft 
his  education  completed  ?-[Mehtion  WSme 
of  the  duties  of  esqrulres.  How  did  tMf 
strengthen  their  bodies?]. 

4.  At  what  age  ^vas  knitfhthood  dtftif^ 
red?  What  was  the  preparation  fit  itl 
Wheit  was  th6  place  of  iniiugtihitfon  1 
When  did  the  cUndidiite  take  hii  MUitl  6t 
chivah7?-[Wliat  did  he  sWdar  tb  do?)i 
What  followed  in  the  ceremony?  What 
concluded  it?-[What  eiMAptions  were  there 
from  these  rites?] 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  caViOter^s  ^drse? 
Mention  his  oflfbiisive  weaponil^hM  defen- 
sive ?-[How  was  his  defensive  khnonr  kbm^ 
thnes  carried?  Was  it  eilsy  to  kill H knight 
in  full  armour?  How  cotild  it  be  dondl 
Was  liis  horse  defended?] 

6.  Mention  the  virtues  in  the  chivalric 
character  ?-[What  tras  the  i^Cttiitm  tli 
of  chivahry?  What  is  Said  of  a  thirst  for 
renown  ?  Of  a  knight's  humility  ?  Of  his 
clemency  ?  Towards  whotti,  never(lluef& 
was  he  ruthless?  WhatissaidofUiSfi^tf 
ty?    Of  his  courtesy?] 

7.  Give  an  accoudt  of  his  6very-d*y  life. 
-[What  did  the  minsfreils  db?  Whttt  was 
there  peculiar  in  the  entertaihmehts  of 
knights?] 

8.  How  was  the  knight's  Vidf  ediieat^dl 
[What  tasks  were  imposed  on  her  ffitel^ 

leet?  What  is  said  of  ths  infid^ffe«  of 
love  in  chivalry  ?]-WhSt  cottsld^Mtiott  #M 
there  of  woman  in  chivali^  ?-[Relat6  k  ^ecit 
of  history  on  this  pdtM.] 

9.  In  who^L  ankTiscmentfl  6{&  kni^hta  and 
ladies  most  dolitrlitl  What  Vfrp  tnnrunr 
mentBl-lMfintlnri  ih<=  niflntiprlti  which  they 
were  ffot  u\i.  Wtn?n  migH  a  kncght  rout- 
neyT>fe escribe  thavinct  of  (^omiiat.  Who 
were  <  hp  i(id(ri?^l  What  wert*  Uh^  rp  wards  % 
•(Give  nri  account  of  the  onibatl-Hoflf 
man?  ki  nr Jh  o  f  j  nnstn  we  rH'  ih  pri?  1  Dem^ribs 
the  joust  (if  uiterfiBD A.  What  tb^rct  prtc* 
tlee  grew  out  itl   Bewflhs  Ih*  Jnw*  •* 
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MBM.  W«ra  Jowla  more  nMortial  fhan 
iBiinMiiMnts  1-CBow  long  did  these  paatimes 
kelT] 

10.  Bow  many  ordera  of  cbiTsIry  remain 
|ji>  the  prc-eeDt  tune  1  l^^ifit  ie  said  of  most 
of  the  pre^PDt  ardere  of  kni^hthoodl  Of 
vrk&t  gcncroJdeacilpiignwerB  they  1  Over 
wh*l  couDtrtf^a  diff  they  extendi  What 
*tre  iw»mc  of  ibc  fcUgiouR  ardersl  What 
ii  laid  of  the  EuilitATT  orders  1 

11.  How  \»  thlTAlry  rtlimd  to  the  ace  in 
which  \l  arose  T  Wh«t  djd  the  good  It  in- 
cluded ^ring:  frotti  1  Wi  re  its  theory  and 
praclSce  so  lEood  od  they  ftho^dd  have  beenl 
^[Vf'h&t  \i  eiud  ofthe  ESiy  f  ty  acid  imagination 
of  the  etkrlj  igcs  cf  Europe  1  Mention  the 
benefiefDl  effocta  of  chhiilrv  m  regard  to 
c  ivUiz4ticint  *  c  -  Whfli  n ji^pciiiite  tendencies 
Itad  ftl  Were  not  those  utostl;^  excep- 
tions 71- When  <lid  the  iifiht  of  cmvahy  go 
o^il  By  what  cauiefi  Id.  partkeular  did  ita 
power  ease  1 

Aomoneet. 

What  were  romances  1  Why  so  called  1 
When  did  they  first  am>ear  1  what  their 
origiBHWhat  were  the  subjects  of  the 
eany  romsnces  %  Mention  some  of  the  ce- 
lebrated ones.  What  progeny  sprung  from 
these  t  What  new  order  arose  afterwards? 
What  was  the  last  form  of  the  Romance  % 
What  has  an  author  obserred  concerning 
these  books  7  What  is  said  of  them  as  re- 
spects Italy  and  England  1] 

Pit^^rimagea. 

What  were  pilgrimages  1  In  what  light 
were  they  considered  f  At  what  time  did 
tbey  prevail  1  What  places  were  most 
visited  1-[What  is  said  of  Jerusalem  as  a 
resort  1  What  of  Compostellal  In  what 
countries  have  pilgrimages  been  common  ?] 

Manner9  and  Character  of  the  Chttkie  Na- 
Hone. 

(Why  are  the  manners,  Ac.  of  these 
tribes  curious  objects  of  inquiry  1]-Who 
m»T^  the  C3Ath?*»  or  f«f  «n«!lin«^v^nn  Tiftt^nn  1 

WJ.;^'^^■.r.  '\  ..:^.  :■!.., Ll.Lr.u.rAl...  rr.,m 
Ooriliern  Europe  dt  Asiji  I  (l)  Were  some 
cb&rDjCterj|5tirs  comniDii  tQthern  all^  What 
did  thf'ir  nahjis  and  («duca^inn  fnmn  th*^m 
fori  Wtiy  couM  the  Roman  world  but  ^11 
before  ihoin  7^(WTiat  rfajone  ire  there  to 
beliover  that  thft  Scandinfivian  and  PcytlfiaQ 
nations  had  the  «Bme  origin  1  How  wcis 
the  theology  of  tike  Scandtna^t&ns  an  index 
of  thfllr  pftfiiinera  i  Meotiou  the  names  ond 
ftttrtbutea  of  their  divjjiJtiFg.  Whn:  joys 
dtd  tliey  ejtpect  hereaflerT  Wm  there  a 
aimikhiy  b(»tween  their  matinerti  and  thoae 
of  the  GemmnB  T  Whence  wore  tho  Ger- 
tawiB  derived  1  What  was  the  reJiginus 
•y BtCDi  n  f  the  Telt  a?  1  Wh  a  n  did  the  tloi  hs 
nocQinall/  embmre  Cf)ii^i\ui\iiv  lyCD  WTiot 
I*  Mid  fjl  Mie  diTersiiiefi  of  ch'iu-BCtpr  that 
exiat^d7-FM*?niJoTi  aome  partkularn  respect- 
tag  the  Gotha  properly  bo  rallea    When 


were  divided inloOrtnfath«aBdn*> 
in  what  respects  did  their  pofiflj 
varv  1  Mention  some  particulars  frmn  th« 
Visigoths'  code  of  laws.  Give  an  accoonl 
of  the  Heruli.    Of  the  Huns.] 

Learning  and  the  Arte, 

1.  Why  are  these  topics  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  certain  eras  1  I>escribe  the  three 
eras  included  in  this  8ketch.-[Did  the  Au- 
gustan age  extend  a  little  into  this  periodt] 

2.  What  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  first  eraY 
What  style  of  writing  soon  prevailed  1 
Were  the  writers,  however,  inferior  in  ge> 
nius  to  their  preuecessorsl  Was  there  a 
decline  in  science  and  philosophy  1-[Meii> 
tion  some  particulars  of  the  poets  on  thit 
subject  what  is  said  concerning  several 
other  authors  in  science,  philosophy,  Ac  7] 

3.  Were  the  successors  of  Augustas  ene- 
mies to  literature  1  Why  then  was  genioa 
cramped  ?-[In. what  state  was  leamine,  Ac 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  era?  What 
is  said' of  the  poets  1  Between  the  age  of 
Constantine  and  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire, were  there  any  very  distinguished 
names  in  philosophy,  Ac.  1] 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  seminaries  of 
learning  in  Rome  and  Italy  1  Which  school 
was  next  to  that  at  Rome  1  What  schools 
flourished  in  Greece  1  What  is  said  of 
Constantinople  as  a  seat  of  literature? 
What  is  said  of  the  schools  in  Judeal 
What  were  taught  in  the  schools  of  Egypt  1 
-[What  prepared  the  way  for  the  depres- 
sion of  the  intellect  1  From  what  cause  did 
the  arts  declmel] 

5.  What  is  Uicluded  in  the  second  eral 
What  was  presented  during  a  thousand 
years  1  What  intervals  of  light  were  there  1 
Which  was  the  darkest  period  1  When 
did  the  classic  authors  and  the  qmken 
Latin  tongue  cease  1  Did  the  northern  in- 
vaders originate  the  catastrophe?  Wlutt 
was  their  influence  on  learmngl  What 
causes  must  of  necesdty  have  produced  a 
state  of  darkness  ?jTWhat  does  Gibbon  say 
on  this  subject  ?  what  bright  side  is  there 
to  this  picture  t  How  did  false  Christianity 
operate  to  the  depression  of  learning?  By 
what  was  the  number  of  manuscripts  re- 
duced ?  Alter  the  mxth  century,  what  was 
tlie  state  of  things  as  to  learning  1  What  is 
si^d  of  the  clersy  ?  What  was  the  effect  of 
the  exertions  or  Charlemagne  and  AUredto 
dispel  the  darkness?  By  what  was  the 
singular  dearth  of  learning  evinced?  To 
what  class  of  people  was  learning  c<nifined4 
What  can  be  said  to  their  honour?  What 
influence  had  Cassiodorus  on  this  subject  f 
Describe  the  intellectual  c<mdition  of  the 
Arabians.  Of  the  Moors  of  Cordova.  What 
is  said  of  the  arts  in  this  era?  When  was 
the  dawn  of  literature  in  England  ?  De- 
scribe the  faifluences  which  soon  triumph- 
ed over  it] 

6.  Can  we  easily  fix  the  period  ^dien  the 
darkness  ended  and  the  light  began  1  What 
is  said  of  Roger  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury?   What  is  said  of  some  learned  It»> 
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Ikns  in  the  fourteenth  century  1  At  the 
same  period,  who  flourished  hi  Engkuid  and 
Scotland?  What  is  said  of  Spain  1  Why, 
on  the  whole,  do  we  fix  on  the  fifteenth 
rather  than  the  fourteenth  centu^^  as  the 
era  of  the  revival  of  learning  t  What  cir- 
cumstances favoured  the  development  of 
the  mind  a  century  after  Petrarch?  What 
first  felt  the  influence  of  these  causes  7 
Wiien  were  philosophy  and  science  advan- 
ced 1  What  It  said  of  improvements  since  1 
•(Of  what  is  the  following  account  designed 
as  a  sketch  1  What  resulted  from  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  1  In  the  restoration  of 
learning,  what  was  the  most  important  step  1 
Who  were  engaged  in  looking  up  nianu- 
msripts  1  Wtiat  pope  was  distingmshed  for 
encouragement  of  learning  1 

What  was  one  great  cause  of  the  restora- 
tion of  leaming  ?  What  people  led  in  this 
restoration  1  What  other  nations  soon  felt 
the  influence  1  Who  is  considered  as  the 
father  of  French  poetry  1  What  is  said  of 
English  scholars  7  Give  an  account  of  the 
progress   made  in   literature  in  Europe  1 

WhnTi--  '^  ""---  — ^..rrr,:v-^M;.f7  7 

Atthia  f>erLtn:j-  \^  iif^irb  n\a  riic  iiLUiL^^n  ii»!Lid 
put  forth  its  ^reateet  nffiirte^  Fwr  whfiT  ^vas 
limt  perioil  diiitln^uUhcdl  Who  tanylu  LJie 
true  mctltacl  of  philueophizfiigl  Wna  rhe 
prugrcaa  orpltUos<>phy  rapid  at  firbl)  WJio 
at  lengtli  dji^p^Uo^]  Die  Llarkij«63  tlitit  reutiid 
im  fi  h  i ':  r^i-^  ^Ti  ^  v  ?    w  ►  i  ►  t  (^  said  0  f  Locke  1 

<;■'-■■  •'  .■  •  ■■  '  '  ■■!  rSie  fihlLtisaphf'L-^  Lin 
the  cojiLuit;ul,  boi'uru  the  tiiue  of  Hucun. 
What  is  said  of  Kepler,  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
Huygens  7  Mention  the  mstruments  that 
were  invented,  connected  with  the  advance* 
ment  of  knowledge.  What  learned  socie- 
ties were  established  in  the  seventeenth 
century  7  What  is  said  of  the  useful  and 
meclianic  arts  in  this  century  7  What  was 
the  progress  of  literature  in  the  middle  por- 
tion of  this  era  7  Give  the  names  of  some 
fine  writers  in  England  and  France.  What 
was  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts  at  this  pe- 
riod? 

What  is  said  of  the  last  portion  of  the 
present  era?  What  sciences  during  this 
period  have  been  fixed  on  a  new  and  firm 
basis?  What  is  here  said  of  astronomical 
science?  Have  th«|,  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  been  distinguished  in  po- 
lite learning?  When  is  the  Augusjkgn  age 
of  English  literature  said  by  some  to  have 
begun?.  Mention  some  names.  What  is 
here  said  of  poetry  7  What  is  said  of  literal 
tare  in  the  United  States  7  What  of  peri- 
odical literature? 

Give  an  account  of  the  fine  arts  Inthispe- 
riod.  What  is  the  character  of  the  inven- 
tions of  these  times  7  Mention  some  disco- 
veries and  inventions.  On  what  does  the 
further  improvement  of  mankind  in  know- 
ledge, depend?  What  societies  are  there 
for  this  object  in  England  and  France? 
Whore  else  are  there  literary  associations? 
What  is  said  of  the  power  of  association  ? 
Wliat  it  effected  by  newspapers?  Give  a 
fbrtber  accoimt  of  tkem. 


In  what  did  the  ancients  excel?  Qut 
what  was  reserved  for  the  modems  in  in* 
vention  7  In  what  branches  of  knowledge 
did  the  auciente  fail?] 

IHacovtriea  and  Inventiona, 

[2,  What  account  can  you  give  of  com 
mills? 

3.  What  did  the  ancients  know  concern* 
ing  clocks  of  mechanical  structure?  How 
old  is  the  invention  of  clocks  ?  When  is 
the  first  mention  made  of  watches  ?  What 
other  parUculars  can  you  mention? 

4.  What  is  said  of  linen,  used  as  clotliing? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  glass  windows^ 

6.  Of  glass  mirrorsv 

7.  When  was  the  mariner^s  compass  in* 
vented  7  Who  was  its  author  or  improver  1 
What  are  we  to  thuik  of  the  Chinese  pre- 
tensions to  the  discovery  7  What  has  re- 
sulted from  this  invention  7 

8.  What  is  said  concerning  the  knowledge 
of  gunpowder  ? 

9.  What  particulars  can  you  mention  con- 
cerning fire-arms? 

10.  Mention  the  various  substances  on 
which  letters  were  written,  previously  to 
the  invention  of  paper  from  cotton  or  linen 
rags.  When  was  cotton  paper  first  made  ? 
When  was  its  use  general  7  When  was  it 
superseded  by  paper  from  linen  7 

11.  Were  wooden  types  ever  used  for 
printing  7  Who  discovered  the  art  of  print- 
mff  with  moveable  metal  types?  Wiien  ? 
What  circumstances  prove  Guthenbeiv  as 
the  inventor  7  What  was  the  state  ofthe 
art  at  first?  Who  probably  invented  the 
art  of  casting  characters  in  metal  7  How 
was  the  art  spread  throughout  Europe? 
What  facts  show  that  Holland  is  entitled  to 
the  merit  of  inventing  stereotype  printing  ? 

12.  Relate  the  history  of  the  steam  en- 
gine? What  people  first  applied  them  to 
navigation?    Mention  further  particularsO 

Incidents  and  Curious  Partictdarsx 

[1.  What  matter  is  here  mcluded  ?  !^  What 
is  said  of  the  library  founded  by  Trajan  t 
3.  What  is  said  concerning  schools  in  Eu- 
rope? 4.  Mention  what  we  learn  from 
Seneca,  of  the  journeys  of  the  Romans. 

6.  What  is  said  of  the  use  of  breeches  or 
trowsers?  6.  What  was  the  state  of  agri- 
culture in  Italy,  after  the  age  of  fiberius? 

7.  Describe  the  habitations  of  our  English 
ancestors  in  early  times.  a^What  is  said 
of  an  inundation  in  IIUO?  9.  Mention  some 
instances  of  the  wild  magnificence  or  bar- 
barity of  the  middle  ages.  10.  Give  the 
history  of  banking  institutions.  II.  How 
was  Arabian  magic  introduced  into  Europe  t 
12.  What  ie  said  ofthe  buUding  of  Windsor 
castle?  13.  Give  alBtakMryof  the  lichttaig 
of  London  by  night.  14  Relate  what  la 
said  ofthe  vrarders,  in  "^•^.^<!JJ*JjLS"'^ 

between  the  7ear»m2«»ipy'^^ 
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